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THOMAS HARDY, 


| | ron | 
HIGH TREASON. 


 SESSION-HOUSE, OLD BAILEY. 
FRIDAY MorxinG,' OCTOBER 31, 1794- 


TAE Court met at nine o'clock, purſuant to adj ournment. 
PRESENT, | 


TRE Lox D ChiEr Jusrick, Loxp PRESIDENT, 


The Lord CRHIET BARON | Mr. JusTice BULLER, 
Mr. BARON HoTHAM, Mr. JUSTAER GROSE. 


Mr. Gon called in. 

MI. 8 Did you find that paper in Mr. A houſe? 
{ a paper ſhewn ham.) 85 

A. Yes. 

(Read by the Clerk 72 the Court.) | 
« Friday, July 12th, 1792, diviſion No. 8, fort LEED members; 
| * 47, Mr. Rouſlel, No. 4, Shepherd treet, New Hong 
treet.“ 


Mr. Bower. This is to 3 your. Lordſhip that Rouſſel was a 
ee of this ſociety. 
BERNARD BAILEY * Erxamined by Mr. ATTORNEY: 
GENERAL. 
2 Look at that book? (a,bpok ſhewn him ) 
This is my hand-writing. 
. Where did you find that? 
] found it in Mr. Rouſſel's apartment. 
. Look at that ſong ? (a ſong ſhewn him.) 
I found this in Mr. Rouſſel's apartment. 
. Where? 
George * Blackfriars. 
Vor. I. B 
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) Mr. Rouſſel was preſent at that time ? 


Ves. 8 

"I (Read by the Clerk of the Court. 

A ſong, intitled “ The New Comſtitution---vee, Britons, ſee that 
rifing beam, The eaſtern ſkies adorning,” &c.---and a book 
intitled « Explanation of an Engraving of the manual Ex- 
erciſe, and Platoon firing.“ | 4 85 

| | ee N by Mr. G1BBs. | 
. Who was with-you ? „ 
John Coombes, an officer. 

D. Who deſired you to go? 


A. Mr. Wickham, the magiſtrate. 


+, my 1 . 3 — 
It was found on the 19th of May. 
Mr. Gibbs. Then, with ſubmiſſion to your Lordſhip, it is n 
evidence, for it was after Mr. Hardy was taken up. I am ſpeak- 
ing as to the ſong. e | 
Lord P#efident. I wiſh that had been obſerved before. 
Mr. Gibbs. I wiſh it had, my Lord; but I did not know it till 


I came to the croſs examination. 


Mr. Attorney General. You found the book at the ſame time 
with the ſong ? | W | A 
Mr. Attorney General. I ſubmit to your Lordſhip the book is 
evidence, becauſe it is an explanation of the manual exerciſe 
which was uſed before. C 
Mr. Gibbs. How do I know that this was not written after- 


wiards? | 


Lord Preſident. I think, therefore, it ought not to be admitted, 
unleſs they are prepared to ſhew that the printing exiſted before. 
Mr. Attorney General. The papers I am now going to produce 
are two papers, one found in the cuſtody of Mr. nn the 
other found in the cuſtody of Mr. Thelwall. They were found 
in their cuſtody, certainly, after the priſoner was apprehended ; 
but they bear date April, 1794, and ſeem to have been prepared 


for and bear reference to the Chalk Farm meeting. 


Mr. Gibbs. I only with to hear your Lordſhip's opinion. It 
ſeems to me there is the ſame objection to this as to the other, un- 


eſs you can prove that they were in the poſſeſſion of the priſoner, 


or ſome of the Correſponding Society, before the priſoner was 


. apprehended. | 


Mr. Attorney General. Suppoſing the objection to be well 
founded, I think I can ſhew that they exiſted in the month of 
April, 1794. TOE $4417 43 1 L 

Joan GRoves ſworn,---Examined by Mr. Law. 

Q: Was you preſent at the Globe Tavern, Strand, 20th Ja- 


Th 
4 21 4 4 


A. I was. | _—— 
| ST; 


at 


YT 
D. At a general meeting of the Correſponding Society ? 
I was. 7 : | a 

. ©. Was you a member of that ſociety at that time? 

A. No. F | | RE 

D. Was you admitted a member after that? 1 
A. Yes; I became a member very early in the month of Fe- 
bruary. g > N55 

9.” You have obferved the proceedings that took place on the 
20th January, 1794; what induced you to become a member ? 

A. I was defired by a particular gentleman to attend, for the 
purpoſe of diſcovering what they were about, whoſe name, if 
you wiſh, I will tel] you. b . | Se 
Oi. No, there is no need of mentioning his name.--- Tell us 
what paſſed that day in your preſence. . 

A. There was a very great aſſmbly of people there, and I 
believe a Mr, Martin was called to the chair,- who read an ad- 
dreſs; I believe a Mr. Richter afterwards read it over again. 

Q. Were any toaſts drank at that meeting: CES. 

A. I don't recollect any particular toaſts, but a great number 
were drank ; and by the paper that was publiſhed I ſhall be able 
to refreſh my memory. | | 

2. You 3 no paper that you made remarks on at the time? 

. I have not. i | e 

9. Do you recollect any expreſſions that were made uſe of; 
was there any converſation that you recollect of _ of the mem 
bers of the ſociety at that time, and the language! 

A. Their language was in general for univerſal ſuffrage, and 
annual parliaments. - | | 5 
Q: Was it mentioned by any of the members by what means 
that object was to be obtained ? - : 

A. Not that tine. 1 | 

2: Did you hear of it at any ſubſequent time ? 

J. I always underſtogd--= | 

Mr. Gibbs. Never mind what you always underſtood ; tell us 

- what was ſaid. | | T 
Mr. Law. What was publicly declared to be their object? 

A. By enlightening the minds of the lower order of the peo- 
ple, to give them opportunities of inſtruction, that they might 
know what the natural freedom of all mankind was. 

2. Did they ſay how they were to carry into effect that pur- 
poſe of enlightening the people?! 5 

A. By the diſtribution of certain papers calculated for their 
underſtandings. e 1 

Mr. Gibbs. Does your Lordſhip think that this kind of evi- 
dence ſhould go on, without naming the perſons? Your Lord- ' 
ſhip ſees it is utterly impoſſible for us to have an opportunity of 
contradicting this kind of evidence. 

; Ha | Lord 


. 


? 


| „ > 
Lord Preſident. If he knows the names of the perſons Who 
Rated theſe particulars, he ought to ſay them: if he does not 
know, one cannot make a man remember the name of a perſon. 
He ſhould ſtate it as being ſaid by perſons of that ſociet x. 
Mr. Law. Do you recolle& any particular perſons that you 
had this converſation with as to the mode by which ſuch object was 
to be obtained? „„ 19 ee te 
A. I cannot recollect any particular perſons, but J will venture 
to ſay, it was the general voice publicly expreſſed in that ſociety. 
SB. Did you hear any thing in this ſociety of arms? . 
No, never. ET | | N 
Was you ever preſent at any lectures of Mr. Thelwäll's? 
Ves, | have been two or three times. VR, fl 
JV What was the ſubſtance of thoſe lectures ? 185 
Alt is matter of opinion of their general tendency: if I may 
be allowed to give my opinion of them, I will. | | 
| 3 What was the general ſubſtance of them? 
A general abuſe of the adminiftration altogether. 
Did he ſpeak of the branches of the legiſlature ? | 
A Yes, in their reſpective capacities; he repreſented them in 
every way that was truly ridiculous. : . a 
| 2; In what way did he ſpeak of his Majeſty ? 
In terms of contempt. _ 5 | | 
Court, What were thoſe terms of contempt ? 9 
A. I have heard him make uſe of the word Solomon. a 
9. What did he ſay of the Houſe of Lords, the other branch 
of the legiſlature ? | V 
A. He ſaid it was an ariſtocratic branch, that ſwallowed up 
almoſt every other function of the government. „„ 
= 2; Did he recommend any abolition in theſe parts? 
He recommended a new modelling. | | 
©. In what manner did he recommend it to be new modelled ? 
A. By the general ſenſe of the country. | 


. How? 5 f 
5 By annual parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage, to be col- 
lected by calling together the whole body of people in conven- 
tion. 5 | 725 WOO TH e, 
Q: Did you ever hear him mention convention for the purpoſe 
of . modelling the government, and producing annual parlia- 
4, Yes, by calling together the whole body of the people. 
©: Did he * it for the purpoſe of new modelling the 
parliament and univerſal ſuffrage? | OUS SEG Pg 
. J Was you preſent at Chalk Farm: mit ac 
„„ t TIO WT 
8 55 On what day was you preſent there? 
A. If I recollect right, on the 14th of April. 


_ 


"#4 
Was there a large aſſembly of men that * 


Ves, a very large affembly. me. 

Do you know the perſons of en 6 were preſent? 15 

I do now know: I was not ſufßcientiy en 
with the ſociety. : Wen 

' 9. Do you know the priſoner at the baus he among the 
: perſons preſent? | ; 

1 Ves, he was. 10 5 3 5 

Who was in the chair? 
A man of the name of Lovett. 

2. What paſſed at that meeting? 

AA letter was read from the ſociety called as Priends of : 
the People, which letter contained---. 

Lord Preſident. We ſhall or have heard the letter read. 

Mr. Law, Will you ſtate what was the converſations and 
tranſactions of that meeting, as far as you recollect, by perſons 
whom you have ſince known as members of the Correſponding 
Society. What was propoſed to be done there? 

A. hey propoſed obtaining redreſs. 

1 2. Have you no recollection of what you heard read or ſpoken 
there? 

A. have a paper in m 1 if I may be allowed. to look 
at it, from which I can eli: you 
Tord Preſident. If he can | ſpeak of any e of chat ad- 
drels, he may be examined to it. 

Have you got the addreſs ? 
es. | 
2. i it been given i in evidence ? 
Os 
Ty Were any printed papers del ivered at that time ? 
_ 


u got an ob nk 
E 8 15 5 


have. | 
9. Produce them. ( He produce them.) . 
( Read by the Clerk of Court. F 


c At a General Meeting of the London Correſponding, Society, 
held on the Green at Chalk Farm, on Monday the 14th-of 
April, 1794, J. LoverT in the Chair, The following Let- 

ters were read? 

« To the Chairman of the Society of the Friends of the People. 

. Gang: | 
At a criſis ſo important as the preſent there needs no apo- 
logy on the part of the London Correſponding Society, for ad- 
dreſſing itſelf to all other aſſociated ſocieties, who have in view 
the ſame object as themſelves.  _ 
To the Society of the Friends of the People, arguments 
are not wanting to ſhew the importanoe and abſolute neceſſity oß 
A full and fair Repreſentation of the People of Great Britain. 


They 


| 3% 
They have inveſtigated the ſubject for themſelves ; they have ex- 
poſed to the world a ſeries of plain and indiſputable facts, which 
muſt excite in the mind of every man well diſpoſed to his coun- 
try, apprehenſions of alarm for the ſecurity of the few remaining 
veltiges of liberty, from which, as Britons, we derive conſola- 
. 8 | | e 

e Deeply impreſſed with conſiderations of this nature, the 
Aﬀ London Garrefoonding Society earneſtly ſolicits, at this time, the 
* WY! | concurrence and aſſiſtance of the Society of the Friends of the 


1 


People, in aſſembling, as ſpeedily as the nature of the buſineſs 
Wil will admit, a Convention of the Friends of Freedom, for the 
*.: WS purpoſe of obtaining, in a legal and conſtitutional method, a full 
Wy | and effectual repreſentation. 1 | 

AM Our requeſt is not made from the impreſſions of the mo- 
ment, but after the matureſt deliberations on the value and im- 
portance of the object for which we are contending, and of the 
difficulties we may expect from thoſe whoſe preſent intereſts ren- 
der them hoſtile to the welfare of their 8 | . 

« The oppoſition of ſuch perſons is no ſmall argument for the 
goodneſs of our cauſe ; and their late conduct, when compared 
with their former profeſſions, exhibits a depravity, unparelleled,. 
we truſt, on the page of hiſtory. | 7 


Under the auſpices of apoſtate reformers, we have lately. 
beheld ſerious and alarming encroachments on the Liberties of 
the People. = | „ 

« We have ſeen with indignation and horror men Jegally and 

pPeaceably aſſembled, diſperſed by unconſtitutional powers, and 
their papers ſeized. 4 1 . 

« We have ſeen ſome of our moſt virtuous brethren, whoſe 
only crime has been an imitation of Mr. Pitt, and his aſſo- 
ciates, ſentenced to fourteen years tranſportation, without the 
ſanction of law or even of precedent, of which number, one was 
held up in the Britiſh Parliament as convicted and condemned 
before he was even put upon his trial. ng ä 

« The inſiduous attempts alſo to introduce foreign troops into 
this country, without the conſent of Parliament, and the in- 
tended bill to embody foreigners into his Majeſty's ſervice, are 
meaſures ſufficiently calculated to awaken our fears for the ex- 
iſtence even of the name of Liberty. Nor can we overlook that 
part of the preſent ſyſtem of corruption, which maintains, out of 
the public plunder, a train of ſpies, more dangerous to ſociety 
than ſo many aſſaſſins, whoſe avowed buſineſs is to deſtroy the : 
friends of the country, one by one. = 

Theſe are grievances which demand immediate redreſs, and 
when added to thoſe evils which are neceſſarily connected with 
every partial Repreſentation of the Peopls, call for the ſtrenuous 


exertions of every lover of his country. 


„But 


4 
* 


* ; 
d But we are told that the preſent is not the time for Reforni, 
and that innovation may introduce diſturbance. Are thoſe pers 
ſons to judge of the proper time to make a reform, who exiſt 
only by corruption ? Are the people of Britain to endure'every 
thing without repining, without ardently ſeeking a radical Reform, 
becauſe diſturbances may happen? Have the enemies to reform 
told us whence” theſe Ake dancers are to originate? Has a ſingle 
overt act been committed by the friends to freedom? Have not 
all the riots, all the public diſturbances, all the ſeditious' aſſem- 
blies, been excited by the enemies to reform? And do they 
mean to tell us that they will ſtill find other inſtruments for their 
wicked deſigns; that they have yet thoſe who will act over again 
the outrages that have been perpetrated in ſome parts of Britain, 
and attempted in others? e „ x10 
4 If ſuch is the determination of thoſe perſons ho/7ile to Wer 
repreſentation,” let them look to the conſequences ; but let them 
recolle& that it has happened, and may happen again, that thoſe 


* 


— 


who kindled the flames have periſhed by them. 5-5 54 
The friends to Reform are friends to Peace; their principles 
can be promoted only by peaceable means; they know of no other 
method of obtaining the object they deſire. / But they will not 
be alarmed by the threats of venal apoſtates; they will not draw 
back becauſe they have ſeen ſome of their beſt friends doomed to 
exile. They will purſue the courſe in which they began, and 


turn neither to the right nor to the leſt. | | 

« Convinced as the London Correſponding Society is, that aa 
there is no power which ought, ſo there is no power which can 
finally withſtand the juſt and ſteady demands of a people reſolyed 
to be free; they will therefore look with! confidence to the deter- 
mination, and they hope to the co-operation of the Society of the 
Friends of the Peeple, in the attainment of an object which 
involves the deareſt intereſts of ſociety. . 

« Convinced alſo that their intentions; are of the pureſt kind, 
they will never ſtoop to anſwer the calumnies of their enemies; 
but will at all times, and in all circumſtances, endeavour, by 
_ firmneſs and perſeverance, to deſerve the countenance and appro- 
bation of the beſt friends of their country, the friends of a fair 
Repreſentation of the People of Great Britain. e 
r v I 10 36 e 
For the London Correſponding Society, 
April 4, 1794. | c Tryomas HARDY, Sec.“ 

: Wi, ooh ng Rooms, Frith Street, April 11, 1794. 
AG: Bm, noi 7 os wn OC ER 
Four letter of the 4th inſtant, addreſſed to Mr. Sheridan, 

Chairman of the Friends of the People, was laid before that So- 

ciety at their meeting on Saturday laft ; and they inſtructed their 

Committee to thank the London Correſponding Society for their 

communication, and to exprels the alarm they feel in common 

| | - with 
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78 1 
- with N friend of liberty, at the late extraordi 2 proceedin g 
of Government, ſo ably detailed, and fo 2 ſtly re —— by 
ure you, that all t of -reform 
may © look with confidence to the ee and co-opera- 
tion”? of this ſociety in every peaceable and conſtitutional mea- 


ſure, which ſhall appear to them calculated to promote the object 


of their inſtitution; but they do not think that which is recom- 
mended in your letter is likely to ſerve its profeſſed purpoſe. 
They fear it will furniſh-the enemies of reform with the means 


of uneiming its advocates, and fo far from forwarding the 


cauſe, will deter many from countenancin that which they ap- 
For theſe reaſons, the Friends of the People muſt de- 
tes to the Convention propoſed by the Lon- 
don Correſpondin ONT: At the fame time, they renew. 
their aſſurances of good will, and defire of preſerving a proper 
underſtanding and cordiality among all the Friends of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, ; notwithſtanding any difference of opinion that 
may occur as to the beſt method of accompliſhing it. 
& In the _ and by order of the Committee, 
| 8 « W. BRETON, . 
= T7 Mr. T. N Secretary to tbe 
London Correſponding Society“ B 
Fury. What date is that letter ? 5 7A A — — 


1 A. April TI, 1794. 


Mr. Law. Was that letter my the anbyer of the Friars nf 
. "IP 5 | 
A. Yes. 14 „„ alas 
Wa How was it ated I | 
bY With univerſal ſilence. I do not recelleBt any approbation 
it 


Do you recollect any marks to the euer? | 

A + 5 there were po fell a hiſſing. 4 
(Read by the Clerk f the Court.) 
=” . 1 RESOLUTIONS were then Paſſed unanimouſly: 
ſolved unanimouſly, 

-« .$ That this Society have beheld, with riſing indignation, 

rtioned to the enormity of the evil, the late Al arne 

of deſpotiſm in Britain; the invaſion 'of public ſecurity; the 

contempt of popular opinion; and the violation of all thoſe pro- 


viſions. of the Conſtitution intended to protect the People againſt 


the encroachments of power and ts wb] 


« II. That our. abhorrence and deteſtation have been particu- 
larly called forth by the late arbitrary and flagitious proceedings 
of. the Court of Juſticiary in Scotland, where all the doctrines 
and practices of the Star Chamber, in the times of Charles the 
Furſt, have. been revved;and aggravated; and where 'ſentences 
in aer —— all n and Juſtice, 


* 


which muſt ſtrike deep into the heart of every man the melan- 
' choly conviction: that BaiTONs ARE NO LONGER FREE: 
4 III. That the whole proceedings of the late Britiſh Con- 

vention of the People at Edinburgh, are ſuch as claim our appro- 

i . ˙Aàaꝛʒ ͤ P! 
IV. That the conduct of Citizens Margarot and Gerald in 

particular, by its ſtrict conformity with our wiſhes and in- 
E the ability, firmneſs, and diſintereſted patriotiſm 
which it ſo eminently diſplayed, has inſpired an enthuſiaſm of 
zeal and attachment which no time can obliterate, and no per- 
ſecution remove; and that we will preſerve their names engraven 
on our hearts till we have an opportunity to redreſs their wrongs. 

V. That any attempt to violate thoſe yet remaining laws, 
which were intended for the ſecurity of Engliſhmen againſt the 

| 2 nny of Courts and Miniſters, and the corruption of depen- 

8 by veſting in ſuch Judges a legiſlative or arbitrary 
power (ſuch as has lately been exerciſed oy the Court of Juſticiary 

in Scotland) ought to be conſidered as diflolving entirely the ſocial 
Compact hetween the Engliſh nation and their governors ; and 
driving them to an immediate appeal to that incontrovertible 
maxim of eternal juſtice, that the ſafety of the people is the Su- 

PREME, and in caſes of neceſſity, the ONLY la. 

_ « VI, That the arming and diſciplining in this country, either 
with or without the conſent of Parliament, any bands of emigrants 
and foreigners, driven from their own country for their known 

attachment to an INFAMOUS DESPOTISM, is an outrageous at- 

tempt to overawe and intimidatè the free ſpirit of Britons; to 

N ate them to an army of mercenary cut-throats, whoſe views 

and intereſis muſt of neceſſity be in direct oppoſition to thoſe of 

the nation, and that no pretence whatever OUGHT to induce the 


8 


people to ſubmit to fo unconſtitutional a meaſure. 

VII. That the unconſtitutional project of raiſing money 
and troops by forced benevolences (and no benevolences collected 
upon requiſition from the King or his Miniſters can ever in reality 
be voluntary) and the equally unjuſtifiable meaſure of arming one 

part of the people againſt the other, brought Charles the firſt to 

. the block, and drove James the ſecond and his poſterity from'the 

throne ; and that conſequently miniſters in adviſing ſuch meaſures, 
_ - ought to confider whether they are not guilty of high treaſon. 

VIII. That this ſociety Ark beheld wich confiderable plea- 

ſure the conſiſtent reſpect which the Houſe of Lords diſplayed for 
their own Conſtitutional Rules and Orders, on the fourth of the 
preſent month, upon the motion of Earl Stanhope, concerning the 
interference of miniſters in the internal government of France; 
and that it is the firm conviction of this ſociety, that this circum- 
Hance when properly detailed, will have a conſiderable effect in 
_ convincing the country at large, of the true dignity and utility of 


— > 


that branch of His MAJESTY'S PARLIAMENT, 


„ C « IX. That 


— 


c 


4 IX. That the thanks of this meeting be given to Earl Stan- 


| hope, for his manly and patriotic conduct during the preſent ſeſſion 
= of Parliament; a conduct which (unſupported; as it has been in 
| \ + the ſenate, of which HE is ſo truly honourable. a member) has, 
together with the timely interference of certain ſpixited and patri- 
N otic aſſociations, been nevertheleſs already e of the. ſa- 
lutary effect of chaſing the Heſſian and Hanoverian Mercenaries 
from our coaſts; who, but for thoſe exertions, might have been 


kl | 
mäarched perhaps, ere this, into the very heart of the country, to- 
EE, - gether with others of their countrymen, W N 
| RACKS, which every where infult the eyes of, Britons. 
4 X. That it is the firm conviction, of this ſociety, that a 
ſteady perſeverance. in the ſame. bold, and energetic: ſentiments 
: dara have lately been avowed by the friends of freedom cannot 
| fail of crowning with ultimate triumph, the virtuous cauſe in which 
| Wee are. engaged, ſince whatever may be the intereſted apinion.of 
N hereditary ſenators, or packed majorities of pretended repreſenta» 
6 tives; truth and liberty in an age ſo. enlightened as the preſent, 
1 muſt be invincible and omnipotent.”? t. 
= « This ſociety having addreſſed. M. Margarot, their delegate, an 
it . ADDRESS. ?9, JOSEPH. GERALD. 2045, read, as: follows, 
| carried unanimouſly.  ' © 


« To JosrPH GERALD, à priſoner ſentenced by the High Court 
of Juſticiary of Scotland, to tranſportation beyond the Jeas 
e oe oor YE „ 

We behold in you, our beloved and reſpected friend and 
fellow citizen, a martyr. to the glorious cauſe of equal repreſenta- 
tion; and we cannot permit you to leave this degraded country 
without expreſſing the infinite obligations the people at large, 
and we in particular, owe to you for your. very ſpirited exertions 

in that cauſe upon every occaſion; but upon none more conſpi- 

cuouſly than during the fitting of the BRITISH CONVENTION 

of the PEOPLE at Edinburgh, and the conſequent proceeding 

(we till not call it trial) at the bar of the Court of Juſticiary. 

« We know not which moſt deſerves our admiration, the 
ſplendid talents with which. you are ſo eminently. diſtinguiſhed; 
the. exalted virtues by which they have been directed; the perſe- 
verance and undaunted: firmneſs which you ſo nobly diſplayed. in 
reſiſting the wrongs. of your inſulted and oppreſſed country; or 
your preſent manly and philoſophical ſuffering under an arbitrary, 

and till of late anprecedented ſentence : a ſentence,, one of the 
moſt yindiCtive and cruel that has been pronounced ſince the days 

of that ../7 infamous and ever-to-be-deteſted Court of Star- 

a r the enormous tyranny. of which coſt the fuſt Charles 

MS nead. Ft 6b4 6 416491480 > 1440 guilt} 315. 16 - 
To you and to your aſſociates we feel ourſelves moſt deeply 

+ indebted. For us it is that you are ſuffering. the ſentence of 
tranſportation with felons, the vileſt outcaſts of ſociety! For 

N | h — . | us 


x ph 
wats, — 2 1 
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ao WI __ 4 
us it is that you are doomed to the inhoſpitable fhores of New 
Holland; where, however, we doubt not you will experience 
confiderable: alleviation by the remembrance of that virtuous 

conduct for which it is impoſed on you, and by the ſincere regard 
and eſteem of your Fellow Citizens. HER 7 


1 


„ The equal laws of this country have, for ages pal, been 
the boaſt of its inhabitants: but whither are they now ted? We 
are animated by the ſame fentiments, are daily repeating the ſame 
words, and committing the ſame actions for which you are thus 
infamouſly ſentenced; and we will repeat and commit them until 
we have obtained redrefs ; yet we are unpuniſhed! Either there- - 
fore the law is unjuſt towards you in infliting puniſpbment on the 
exertions of Virtue and Talents, or it ought not to deprive us of 


our ſhare in the Glory of the Martyrdom. | 
„ We again, therefore, pledge ourſelves to you and to our 
country, never to ceaſe demanding our Rights from thoſe who 
have uſurped them, until having obtained an equal repreſentation 
of the People, we ſhall be enabled to hail you once more with 
triumph to your native country. We wiſh * health and hap- 
pineſs; and be aſſured we never, never ſhall forget your name, 
your virtues, nor your Great Example. IE 
The London Correſponding Society. 
| | « Join LoVETT, Chairman. 
TUO RTE , GED ROMAS FAKDY; SIRE” 
The 14th of April, 1994.7 . 
. ᷣͤ ͤ—— . ̃⅛¾—Ld oo 
„ That the Committee of Correſpondence be directed to 
convey the approbation of this Society -I. To Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, priſoner in the Newgate of the city of Dublin, 
for his unſhaken attachment to the people, and for his ſpirited 


aſſertion of their rights. | Ns | 
II. Fo John Philpot Curran, for his admirable and energetic 
defence of 'A. H. Rowan, and the principles of Liberty, as well 
as for his patriotic conduct in Parliament. 
„III. To the Society of United Iriſhmen in Dublin, and to 
_ exhort them to perſevere in their exertions to obtain juſtice for 
the people of Ireland. 7 EL. MY. POLLY 
IV To Skirving, Palmer, and Muir, Ns the fame 
Iniquitous ſentences, and in the ſame cauſe with our delegates. 
V. To John Clark, and Alexander Reid, for their ſo 
readily and diſintereſtedly giving bail for our delegates, inſtigated 
thereto ſolely by their attachment to liberty, Ain fas gerd by any 
perſonal cofſide ration. „ 
VI. To Adam Gillies, Malcolm Laing, and James Gib- 
ſon, for their able aſſiſtance given to Joſeph Gerald, at the bar 
of the High Court of Juſticiary at Edinburgh. r 
VII. To felicitate Mr. Thomas Walker, of Mancheſter, 
and the people at large on the event of his, as well as- ſeveral 
r OW TONE KONG 
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acher late trials, and on the developement of, the ten of a 


2 ſyſtem of ſpies and informers. 


« VIII. "To Sir Joſeph. Mawbey, for his, manly conduct at 
the late ſurreptitious MEFS, held. at Epſom in 18 . 
« It was alfo unanimouſly reſol — i F f 
« That two hundred . copies of the.prog ings and 
ne of this en be r and publiſhed. 
8 Ne. J. LoyxtrtrT,, Chairman. | 
| . e Secretarys / 
cc Reſolved, 
« That the thanks of this Meeting — given, to. the Chairman, 


for his manly and impartial conduct this day. 


4 To Han pv, Secretary.” 

Mr. Law. Pray, Sir, with whom did you go to this meeting? 
A. I went a good part of the way from Store Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road, with Mr. Thelwall. J 

I How did 940 know it was to be held at Chalk n © 

I really bel ieved, when I ſet out, that it was to be held in 
Store Street. 

D. Ns the change of place intimated to you by ny y particular 

rſon ! 

A. Not till after I was at Store Street. 

2: Who told you it was to be at Chalk F arm? 

A. Mr. Thelwall. 

Nid he tell you A it had been given out to be held at 
Store Street ? 

A. If I recollect right, he told me the reaſon of, it Pang given 
out to be held at Store Street was an apprehenſion of the magt- 
ſtrates interfering to put an end to, the meeting. 

Do you know if there was any printed or written notice 
left at Store e to inform people where we mecung was to 
be held? : 

A. Yes; there was a Fritten notice tuck. on n the door. 

; You went with Mr. Thelwall ? . 

Yes. 

2 Who propoſed Mr. Lovett being put in the chair. 8 

I cannot fay. 5 

9. Who were the principal perſons who ſpoke and att in 
that 3 ? 

A. Mr. Lovett, Mr. Richter, Mr, Thain. Mr. Hod =Y 

Did Mr, Thelwall make a ſpeech at chat ee es 

55 or Nes 1 

o you recollect any thin! particular in an of ſe 
— Ya reſpecting {pics and bom #, being there? 4 the 

A. Yes; Mr. Thelwall was for admitting all ſoles ANY in 
formers there, becauſe the number of the members of the Lon- 
don Correſponding Society could be no agreeable- news to the 
miniſtry. 
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„ Who read the Reiden . 
I think, Mr. Richter. | 

* Bars remember any jection vail 2G, to the words : 
riti 


;F - 
5 LA 
14 


Senate” in one of thoſe reſolutions a 
"% Ves, I think there was. 
© Ip By whom was that objection made? 
1 We tell. 
a" D 0 Jo recollect Thelwall ſaying any thing on FR ſub- 
cri 


je 
: + as ho belief goes. | 
2. Aﬀter that meeting was over, ir aid you 13 to, 


ber did you ſpend your evening ? but before we come to 


that, do you recollect any thing particular Mr. Hardy ſaid or did at 
that meeting? 

A. only recolle&t Mr, Hardy's ſpeakin g three words, Mr. 
Richter was reading, and in the midſt of his readin ng he ftopt 
ſhort to make ſome obſervations of his own; Mr. Hardy, who 
ſtood below, looked up to him and faid, “ Read, Sir, without 
comment:“ and that is the whole that I recolle& of Mr. Hardy” $ 


3 ſaying 40 thing at all. 3 


Gt ich of thoſe papers was ; Mr. Richter W 
It was the paper that has juſt been read, the ade reſs of the 
London Corref das Society. 
Lord Preſident. ns you mean the general unt, or the ad- 
dreſs to Mr, Gerald? - + 
A. No, I mean the general addreſs. 12 
A Do you Ne any mention of a future meetin 18 to be 


A 


held of the ſociety ? 


A. There was a talk of a meeting to be called again Ws. 
00 6 Do vo recollect who mentioned that ? 


2. Afer the buſineſs of the day \ was over, where did you ad. 
journ to ſup that evening? 
b A. I went in the evening to the diviſion room in a Compton 

treet. | 

EF Were ſuppers had at oth Aividions' that evening ? 70 
I know. nothing of that. 

2 Who was the chairman at that per ? 
Mr. Thelwall. | 
Do you remember any remarkable language "ule 5 Mr. 

x: 50 wall at that ſupper, or in the courſe of that evening ? 

4. I heard ſomething that very much aſtoniſhed me. 

D. What was it? 3 | 

A. Thelwall faid, takin up a pot of porter in his hand, which | 
had heen delivered in by ſome waiter ot ſomebody, and blowing 


off the head of the parties he faid, © This is the way I would 


900 all kings ſerved 2 or, « EM is the way would mo all 
85: 


1 


i : 5 * . 
$ _ + * * 


— 


ſuffrage were only to be conſidered as ladders to attain the ol. | 


ES. 
kings:” one or other I am accurate in, but which oy the two ir 
% Bat ns ofthe re exprſions you ae fr b. made e 


| Ns Ves. > 
. 9. Were an maticaſkr tots given bs Mr: Thel? 
A. Les The lamp-iron at the end of Parliament Street,” 15 


Did he add ny Gans Pry he call upon ory body 
elſe or another toaſt 


A. Yes, he called for ſomebody to cover it; ſomebody at the 5 


further end of the room, whom I knew not, cried out, an The 
„ bench.“ | 
he $i Were thoſe coal, by the members preſent, drank then? 


** they were members of the Oorreſpending Society. 

1 hola elieve no viſitors were admitted that 17 75 . 
'2.D © you know a perſon of the name of Green! 5 

Yes 


, Was he 3 member at that time of the  Carreponding 80. | 


A. Yes RA, 15 
2. Will you tell me what you heard, him Gy PT re- 
er the o 5 of their general plan; ; what was the end ny | 
A. He once Cid to me, annual rl bi ainl uhiver 


Was he a meniber of the rarer with A foe 

A. He was. 55 

: Where was this . 0 

each * * in the coffee room before 4 80 ind o the diviſion 5 
I am not peaking of that fame evenings 63 8 


BY Vhere was this ? 2 0% STEPS wy 
No. 3, Compton Street, Soho. | G 
9. 9. Dov you recolle& his Meats any ting a about bean 
the uſe it was of? 

Lord Preſident. Was : an body profent, or was it only: a on- 
verſation between « any 5 
A. Between us two; b thers were ſeveral other people i in the | 
room. 5 
Mr. Law. Were they near envugh to hear you? „t Bari cnt 

A. No, I don't think they were. 
1 Did Green ſhew you a knife at any time, os 5 pattivalay . 
r tc 2 
. \t the meeting at Chalk Farm there was a kind of ſhed, 
under which we were all ſitting previous to the commencement 
e ee W eee in che ſame 
4 box; 


4 [68 bs +1 1 


» b 15 4 | 
10 * + was «Glued by five or ſix of Hh pulling © out a 
little inſtrument exactly correſponding with each other. 

Lord Preſident. What fort. of an inſtrument? 

A. A thing called a cauteau ſecret, a French knife. | 

Mr. Law. "Deſcribe me ona oy b theme—Shave Fu er; one 2. of 1 
them? 1 N 

4. Ne. Lo dine BD DE OE ̃ U 

. You have ſeen F Lf Wig 8 | 
Ves; there is a ſpring, by means of 1 it d; fixed, 

when open, like a common caſe knife; and when. the blade is 

put back, unleſs you 3 — that ſpring you cannot ſhut it; and 

arg the ſpring breaks, roles perſon cannot cut himſelf by it Wat 

Oy 

I Do you recolle&t. : any of che perſons: who had n: 

I . five or fix "with theſe knives. One of cher was | 

Mr. Pearce. 

. 85 Did Green er you a zoo of the ſame cantus 

A It was in conſequence of converſation I learned where the 
were to be had. When I ſaw theſe knives, and five or fix with 
them, an obſervation was made that they were bread and: cheeſe 
knives, and upon that obſervation there was a ſmile went round. 
I tooked upon it as harmleſs innocence. - | q 
had Borg you learn from Mr, (ores. what. number of knives he 

A. I enquired Shed they were to be had; I was nw 1 
might get one at Mr. Green's. There was à man from Shet- 
Ag in the box, whoſe name I do not recollect. 

* 5 F Did you know where Mr. Green: lived at that 
time | 
A. Not at that time. L aſked. one of the company where he 
lived, and he told me he was a porhugne and hair-dreſfer i in 1 Orange 
Street, Leiceſter Fields. 

Mr. Law. Did you go there? 

A. In the week after I did. 

1 Figs you learn from Mr. Green what number of Knives he 
0 

A. I think he ſaid he had ſold between two and.three ban; : 
he told me to: ſpeak very low, for the parlour door was open ad- 
joining to the ſhop, and he lniled and ſaid that his wife was a 
damned ariſtocrat. | 

: Did you attend afterwards: Aa meeting of your diviſion, 
which) I: think was No. 2, Compton Street, upon the 28th f 

pri g 

oy guar recolleR the day exactly, but 1 believe T attended 
regular 

E Do you recollect any obſervation made by Mr. Dette re- 
if pecting thoſe knives and the uſe of them, and nen of 


them ? 
"UL. At 


— 
— — 
„ 


a equal to thoſe. made at Sheffield. 


abi of Ap ri 


[ 


4 ü me EY EO is has e kands 
At any time? 855 . 


5 4 
At — mevting at t Chalk F dun he ald &« If, you n 
them they will not fly back. The man from 8 found 
fault very much with the conſtruction of thoſe knives. © 
vers fault-did he find ? 7 
He ſaid that they were made i in 2 a very bungling a manner, 


Did he mention there was __ number of A fimilar con- 
ſtruction made at Sheffield Dy: | 


2 Yes. | 
2. You fay you do not'r recolle8 whether he 1 Was erte we 


A. I do not recollect the FO of the month. 
— Was you preſent when 1 ſubſcription v was . . 7 
on GE — 


who was then in New ny e 

* Ves; that was a Dr. algen. 7% „% a? 

7 W here was that Propoſed? | — . 500 
In the divifion. + e 
Do you recollect when that 75 eee s dy 
I don't recollect the date of it. Wee t 

3 Was any thing collected at that S ee "i + 
I b , but J think to the contrary. I think hex 


ad he had been . and I am bound to ſpeak the truth, 
and I am bound to tell the whole truth, and therefore I will cer- 
tainly add this to it, that the application for relief was rejected 
on account of the violence of his conduct; and 1 8 there 
was another reaſon, that he was not conſidered as a 1 of. 


| the London Correſponding Society... 


9. Was you preſent at à dinner on the. 22d of May at — 
Ceri and Anchor Tavern of the London en 80 


ciety? 
A. Ves. | 
©. Before I go to that, 1 will jult ae you as to an — 
3 concerning a meeting on the 25th: of February, 1794. 
o you remember being preſent at a vivihen ant nee 
addreſs from Stockport was read: l ee 
; ave you that cles about y Fs onal. e 
1 don think Ive. 15 IN 
Tora Preſident. What day i in che month of February? 4 or 0 


A. T cannot ſay. „ N 
TS Can you doen at wha end of the month? | ito. 
I cannot. ons 
Mr. Law. Where as it cad your: own. aide TY 
MY WYes; i ts a 
4 Of what n you pane eib: 
No. 2. | | 


Y is moulded into many ſhapes for the uſe of man, but chiefly into 


were not affected by the devouring ſword or ruined commerce (ex- 


4 17 ] 2 
Look ur vhet ; and 6 whether that was the p 
* read at — of February at your diviſion? _ 
A. This paper, I am very ſure was read; I need not look any 
3 Further to the contents, becauſe there are my initials cit. | 
2 ©2 (Read by the Clerk of the 2 i e 
a Re ated dated Stockport, Janu 17 "wy 
> bar Rights — Addtcſs tothe = v 
Be careful to withhold 67% 


4 8 © a4 * 


EM Your talons from the wretched * the bold; 
MTempt not the brave and err, 
For though your violence ſhould leave them OE 
IA Of gold ſil ver, ſwords and darts remain, 
7 24S will revenge the wrongs which the ſuſtain; th 
The plunder'd ftill have arms. STEP. Juv. 
« Hard indeed muſt be the heart which is unaffected with the 
preſent diſtreſs experienced by the poor in general in this com- 
| mercia] nation. Thouſands of honeſt and induſtrious var in 
Great Britain are literally ſtarving for want of bread; and the 
| cauſe invariably affigned is a ſtagnant commerce. My opinion on 
* this ſubject will perhaps appear to ſome a ftrange p henomena---It 
is that a ſtagnant commerce is nie the een e the want of 
the neceſſaries of life among the laborious poor. And I am con- 
fiden that while the earth yields her increaſe, there is a me- 
thod Foutided on Juſtice and Nees to prevent the poor from 
wanting ad, be the ſtate of trade whatever it may. 
In the firſt place, then, I will aſk; What are the principal 
ſources of human ſubſiſtence Certainly eorn and graſs. Corn 


bread, which is the ſtaff of life; and from graſs we derive our 
fleſh, milk, butter, cheeſe, &c. beſides 2 prey which 
J think, with the addition of coal, and a few other minerals, 
e up the real neceſſaries of . 
« .I aſk again, then, who is fo infatuated to ay, has the grow 
ing of corn or graſs is dependent on, or connected with the r! | 
perity or adverſity of trade? Certainly (thank heaven) "oy 


cept at the ſeat of war). Corn grows not in the loom, nor 
ru upon the anvil ; why is it then that while there is plenty of 
read the poor are ſtarving | ? Is there not as much grain and grafs 
in the rao? owe as when the trade flouriſhed ? Suppoſe trade were to 
_ riſe immediately to an amazing degree, would it make one grain 
of corn or blade of graſs more? Certainly not. Why then, I 
alk again, are the Poor, who are the peculiar care of Him who - 
delights to do his needy creatures good, not ſatisfied. with the 
/ EE 
« The following reaſons are at leaſt ſatisfactory to myſelf;-— 
Becauſe, in the time of national proſperity, houſe and land rent 
(conſequently proviſions) are * Fai od * the 3 
8 II. D voluptuous, 


FRE 1 9 
voluptuous, till they are at laſt at par with high wages; but when 
War, or any other cauſe, has ruined or impeded commerce, and 
reduced wages, rents and proviſions remain unabated-. The 
poor callico-weavers, in the vicinity of Mancheſter, notoriouſſy 
illuſtrate this argument, as they are now (they who can get any) 

work ing for fifty and ſixty per cent. leſs wages than at this time 
two years back, and the necefſaries of life are tathet augmented 
in their prices than diminiedq d ane 

& Hearken, O ye poor of the land! While great men have an 
unbounded power to raiſe their rents and your proviſions; and, at 
the ſame time, an uncontrouled power to make War, and conſe- 
_ quently to dry up or diminiſh the fources of your income, your 
a ſ bſiſtence will, at the beſt be precarious, and your very exiſtence - 
often miſerable !---The preſent want of ' bread and butcher's 
graſs in the world, nor, I preſume in this land, but owing to the 
price of it being exceſſively above the price of labour. When, 
therefore, the price of labour cannot be brought up to the rate 
of proviſions, proviſions ſhould be reduced to the rate of labour. 


_ Till this is practicable, the pcor are miſerablee 
During the laſt twenty years, mechanical wages have been 
varied according to e ices ſeveral times, and not unuſually, 
in ſome branches, twenty, thirty, forty, and even fifty per cent. 
l mean on the lowering, as well as the riſing fide of the me- 
dium. But, with regard to land- rent, its variations: have al- 
ways been progreſſive: and to find a ſingle inſtance to the con- 
trary, would be almoſt, if not altogether, impoſſibl eee. 
It requires but little ſagacity to ſee, that the Game Laws, 
Riot AR, laws againſt vagrants and felons; &c. &c. are made 

chiefly for the ſecurity of the rich, againſt the depredations of the 

poor. But a have the poor againſt the oppreſſion and 
extortion of the rich? Certainly none at all. As every comfort 
of life is derived from land, and as the rich are proprietors there- 
of, it may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid, that they hold the iſſues of life 
and death; and whilſt they can, uninterruptedly, raiſe their rents 
without limitation or. reſtraint, they have an alarming and un- 
bounded power over not only the happineſs, but even the lives 

of the great maſs of the people---the poor. .. 

If, then, Stateſmen have a right to advance their lands in 
times of proſperity, the poor ought to have a Parliament of their 
ovyn chooſing, inveſted with power to reduce them in days of 
adyerſity. This balance of power between the rich and the poor 
would be productive of a thouſand times more conſolation to this 
nation, than the chimerical nonſenſe of court- jugglers, the ba- 
luance of power in Europe, Nor can I imagine that any judi- 
cCious perſon would call ſuch a power in Parliament unjuſt or 
irrational, which, when exerciſęd, could ruin none, but bleſs 
millions! If it would be cruel to make a Stateſman of twenty 
„ . 1 + | ff. 
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fand pounds; how much more remorſe 
fields and Norwich weavers, as well as ſome hundred thouf 
more, live upon nothing; or, hat is little better, upon charity !!! 
Heſides, it is a curious truth, that the very ſuperfluities which 
ruin hundreds of the r Bitte would render happy the 
innumerable unhappy part of mankind, © 


thouſand pounds-per annum, Ine a, year, or two upon ten thou- 
8 it to make the Spital- 
as ſome hundred thouſands 


Great God | what ſpectacle ſo affecting to a reſlecting mind 


as Great Britain in her preſent ſtate —- On the one hand, we ſee 
the impudent Nobles advertiſing their „grand dinners* in the 
very face of the hungry poor, whom they have ruined !!!---on 
the other hand, widows, orphans, and others, are weeping, and 
often dying, for want of bread! . What can be more odipus in 
the ſight of Heaven than feaſt and famine in the ſame nation? 
Vet this is literally the caſe in this kingdom at this moment, and 

not only in the nation, but in every town, in every ſtreet, yea, 


often under the fame roof | . 


Fg * ts „. Eh. 220 5 a | 
„ Open your eyes, O. ye poor of the land! In vain are your 


hands and your mouths open . Do ou not ſee how you are ca- 


joled and degraded, by the paltry ubſcriptions made for you'at 


different times and in various parts. of the nation; which ſerve 
50 2 to make your ſlavery more ſervile and baſe, and your miſery 


onger duration? I revere generous ſubſcribers and collec- 


tors, but I ſcorn the means Ve poor, take a further look into 
your rights, and you will ſee, that upon the principles of reaſon 


and juſtice, every peaceable and uſeful perſon has a right, yea, a 


ſides, is it not monſtrouſly provoking to 


* 


© divine right,“ to be ſatisfied with the good of the land! Be- 
e robbed by wholefale, 


and relieved by retail! Look again, and you will ſee that public 


collections, ſubſcriptions, and charities, are nothing more than 
the appendages of corruption, extortion, and oppreſſiom ! If the 


benevolent Father of the univerſe did not fend amongſt mankind. 


| - proviſions: enough, and more than enough and running over, ſuch 
is the waſte of the great and the gluttonous, that many of you 


poor would get none at all! Say not, therefore, ye oppreſſed, 


1 CC. 
£4 J 


(there is a famine, or ſcarcity, of proviſions in this land!“ It 
would be falſe. The land contains plenty; and if proviſions 
were (as they ought to be) reduced to your wages, you would + 


enjoy 2 unqueſtionable right, a comfortable ſufficjency. 
ut, beſides the deſtruction of your trade, and the means 


of ſubſiſtence, you have the mortification to ſee your bread eaten 


100 
Y * 


* 
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 you+--and.if you do no uri 
Awake] Ariſe! arm your 


by dragoons and hunting horſes, ſpaniels, & c. and your parental, 


2 


-.- atfeCtionate,. loving, provident, and tender guardians, can give 
-. you a good reaſon why it is their W. 
i; Kern 


33 * 5 >. 


earken ] O ye poor of the land] Do you fret and whine at 


oppreſſion ?-, Ves. - Then as ye de, fo did your fathers before 


your children may whine after you | 
rlelves with truth, juſtice, and rea- 
alles » as En? n 


* * * 


thei, ſhall 


r. Law. Grove, I think. you fa 
9 and Anchor Tavern on 85 Nx 
A. Yes, I was. — 

_—O_ Was you admitted 


Who ho furniſhed with chat age, 
4 The preceding 2 


— 


the — —.— of men, 
with you, and repreſent you. in hap 
ybu experience univerſal p 


— — 


by a chet!“ 8 


between the 
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+ o'clock, Mr. Hardy came to my houſe and brought me a ticket. 


I think there was 7s. 6d. marked on it. 


hand in my 


pocket to pay him for it, and he ſaid ther was — to pay for - 


this ticket. 


Lord Preſident. 


Rd 4H N. : 


Where did he bring ic von:? 2 
A. He came to me in Crown Court, Covent Garden. 


tb un- 


derſtood it was a meeting of the Conſtitutional Society with a 
certain number of the S ng Society, who . ee 


to that dinner, and Mr. Hardy 
Mr. Zaw. Did you 


1 reſponding Society 


A. Yes.” 


. Do you know hw man 
members. of. the London e ra 1 
H. If I may preſume to gueſs 
2. Do you know how many 
reſponding Socie 
the Gen on 
A. I think I may ſa 

9. Do you recolled 
8 public event? 

A. There was ſome news 

O: What was ſaid u 
this country ? 

A. T underſtood it to be very bad news. 


y Sr en e 


pine Landes Cor- 
were Any who, were. not alſo members of 


* * 74 * * Fog 


brought me. ARG 10H i . 
go there 48 A a ir 


| * oy vel ; 
1 F. "Ys 


— thi 


. 5 K *. 


11 * #4 Ta. 3E 5 * 


Ya Ke public chan. ff | 
pon that---was it .good: or bad new to 


> - * 2 5 
; Ars + 13 Wy 3 


ee dinner any. j cons coming ef n 


Lit p57 30 : © 
* . 


1 


| Now in this Conſtitutional Society, 3 | 
ders of the London Correſponding Society, was there any J 
or what, ſhewn on the occation ? 


A. There ſeemed to be univerſal ſatisfactian, and it appeared 


to be carried about the room with great eagerneſs. 


E 9 £31 


TH 


Coch Was there any particular ſong CO called The e 


onſtitution ? 


A. Yes; 


* 8 ; 
22 1 A + . 
5 \ 


P 4 west dt rh Gelivered 0 t dinner, in the other 

room; by a perſon who alert them round to all the perſons: 

there, as far 42 e $ 
. Did 2 ny Papers of Fany i fort W 


py” ks wa one on plate. 


| Ox Was it of the ſame fort” that was delveted i in de other. 
YZ room Ra tr 
| Tanner tay. 5 
ant ys Gy whether it was che fame fort a the lng? 
1 don't know. © 8 8 
Who was in the chair at that dinner? 1 
I underftood Mr. Horne Tooke. . : 


2. Recolle& yourſelf ? : 
y endeten in tht don't 


I believe it was a Mr. Wharton, 
know I am correct, but T'think fo. "wk 
-F'believe he is 2 member of —— „ 
J underſtand ſo. . 
„ Was Mr. Herne Tocke there? ee 
He Was. „ . n ; 3 
Do you know Lord Daer? ee eh Rs 
| 1 do by tight.” | ems HE. 
2 Will 1 name any panels Genes you remember w 
were preſent ® © 
A. Mr. Horne Tobke; Mr. Wharton, a LR Ls who cane 
into court juſt no of the name of Na Mr, Sharp, whom 
I have known many years, an n ans ſeveral mb of 
the Correlponging Society. 3 | 
Do you know Mr. Froſt ? e 
ES Mr. Froſt was 5 N fat ate to > Mr. Horne 
VP Were theſe membert Pint L. | 
a I cannot ſay, becauſe I did hot TOTS to the Conſtitutional 
ety. = 
V Was Hardy there? e 8 . 85 
Aae 5 „ 
55 Do you know if Mr, Thelwall Was s ther? 2 ; 
Yes, he was there. N „ „ 
4 Vow inte Eh | % 
Mr. Lovett? e e nan 
Ves, he Was there. Vj 
. Mr. Moore? e 1 
A he Was there, | 
4 *y he was there,” e 
T 1) rien Toke Fre AS 


* 
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A Yes, he was, and is a member of the London Correſpond- 
2. What ſongs were ung; Se recoſlect .Do you 
know. a fong by the name of Ca Ia OR an 
A. That was not ſung, I believe; but the moment the com- 
pany got into the room, the muſic ſtruck up Ca Tra; and, I 
think, it played the whole dinner, from beginning to end, t 
V ß f, ̃ RR SPB; ERAS 
I Do you recollect any other muſic tunes that were played? 
Te The Marſellois March. 5 ebe e 1 1 1 1 
85 777% eods woman danke 
The Carmagnol. „ OL TIT MT TINY. 
Qt: Did the company ſeem pleaſed with the muſic---was there 
any approbation ſhewn ? %% ms aha" 
- A. I never heard ſuch an univerſal din of approbation in the 
whole courſe of my life, for there was nothing but a general 
ſcene of clapping. I believe moſt people's hands ſmarted, and 
their ears ached. : 3 | | : #54 : 25 10 0 373115 | 
2. Do you recollect any particular toaſts after dinner? 

Q. Do you remember any particular addrefs that was made to 
the COmpany preſent by M I Horne Tooke ? e rag W 55 
( ĩ⁊ o ĩ ĩ⁊ ß 

Q. Will you ſtate as well as you can the ſubſtance of that 
Hwa, , / 
A. Some time after dinner Mr. Horne Tooke got up, and 
ſilence was called, and he prefaced his addreſs by an obſerva- 
tion, that one in fifty in that room might be conſidered as a 
government ſpy, and to them he particularly wiſhed to addreſs 
himſelf. In conſequence of that addreſs, I muſt confeſs I did 
attend to what he ſaid. It being an addreſs to ſpies and in- 
-Þrmers, I canceived / BOO I I UII. 

©. Now you may tell us what he ſaid, and ſpeak, accordin 
to the beſt of your recollection, what Mr. Horne Tooke delivered 

in that afſembly ? „ OO Wo WR II ONS 
A. He begged the company to take notice that he was not in 
a ſtate of inebriation, for, having ſomething to ſay to the com- 
pany, he had taken care to refrain from his glaſs ; and, for fear 
of being miſtaken in being taken to be in a ſtatèe of intoxica- 
tion, he begged every body preſent to take particular notice what 
he ſaid. He called the parliament a ſcoundrel ſink of corrup- 
tion; he called the oppoſition in parhament a ſcoundrel fink of 
oppoſition ; he ſaid there was a junction between theſe two ſcoun- 
rel parties, formed for the purpoſe of deſtroying the rights and 
| liberties of the country. He began to ſpeak about the hereditary 
nobility of the country. Speaking of the Houſe of Lords; he 
alked if that ſkip-jacx Jenkinſon could be conſidered as one of 
the hereditary nobility of the country; and I think, if my me- 


$$ 
4 


I 


4 


mory - | 


{ 23 ] 


mory is right, he paid the ſame ompliment to the Houſe of 
Pe as 15 00 to 8 other bone f 
Lor Preſident. Don't talk about compliment; confine your- 
Telf to facts and expreſſions, which were actually made uſe of. 
A. He ſaid that there was a junction between the oppoſition in 


the Houſe of Lords, the ſame as in the Houſe of u He 


ſaid the ſame, or words to that effect. mY 
Mr. Law. Did he ſay any thing of f the King ? A 5 

A. He ſaid it was in 4 0 either to AM or r abuſe I don't 
know the word, that poor man the King, 

. Do you expreſs a doubt whether theſe words were uſed, or 

wes it cms e e 7! | | e ws of 

A .It was one or the other. 

Lord Preſident. What was in ond to 15 8 2 

A. I be junction between the two parties. 

Mr. Law. Was any thing further ſaid by him? 

A ] do not e nt 
junction of the oppoſition in parliament, with the ariſtocratic 
party in the Houſe of Commons, was meant to abuſe and de- 
ceive the Nes of this country. 

4 pg d, he. entien any thing further reſpecting t the King? 2 


annot ſay. 


©. Did he ſay what was "the "OI of his addreſs or mea- 


ſures? W 
e * l e 
2 How was this addreſs of, his alas: ? 
With great applauſe. 
Had there been any, ſong figs to. the tune of 000 fave the 


4 4A 0+ 


we al M. i E AN 3 thir 

o you recolle r. Horne ooke's ſaying any thin 

reſpecting the ſong that had been ſung to that 5 * 2 
A. I cannot recollect what it was. 

THe Lord Prejident.. Was it the fon ng of: n fave the i! J 


No; a ſong to the tune of that. 

Mr. Law., What was the ſong? 
nA, I, don't Know. | . 55 
o % recollect Mr. Tooke s "Gnging or reciting any 
lines 'of that ſong ? | | 
„If I am ht, Mr. Horne Toke ſung that ſong, or he 
an additior 1 verſe which had been forgot. 3 
What did he ſupply ? _ 55 
. I don't Know the words. I 8 not recollect. 
2 What was the name of the | Ok | 

A. The Free Conſtitution. "Mr: Horne Teske ting that 


11 


en 


A Ys; 


eee ee 


es, 1 think he {aid EY that the 


E The hos. of the Fre ree Conltituzon Was Kliyerbd, before 


—— 4 —- 


t 41 1 
A Ves 1 cannot ſay whether the ſong in the plates was the 
er not. * en Bo 

Do you recolledt che firſt ties of the fong that was fung ' 
to the tune of amen b 24 n en OR 

a 8880 I do __ We Tagge un Prog ho” NON 
- | Oroſe-examined by Me guss M ne nh, 

* Mr. Groves, what are ah 82 ; * zem! It . 3 

eee the ge > conveyancin 

Than u are Aer! 2 "= 1 {3 4 VANS 8 2 \. 3 RY 

Ves, 11 — call that a lawyer. et Do 
* 11 een the only branch ot buſineſs wn you have * 
owe 
A. As an attorney 1 never brought an adtion or defended 
an action in my life. SLOTS 
Xe. Are. you , FFF 
Are you a ſolicitor F 23 Sai 
Not in T 7VCFCCCCCCCCCC oat hood os 
9. I don't aſk whether you are a folicitor i in Chanevryy you 
have been long enough in the law to know alter, ek he 
word ſolicitor, Are you a ſolicitor ??: 
8 A. Yes. . 2 72 104 enn * PR b 2 
2 Where have you been a ſolicit. e 1 8 1 
Here. + DR bit at 1 
| A ſolicitor in the Old Bailey, then 7 ever ao the heck | 
2 ſolicitor in Chancery, but an Old by print een did not vo Fs 
know what a folicitor was? eat t * 
n given yew a fair and 
unequivocal anſwer, but it — * occur to me. 

It did not occur to you th was an Old Bailey lick. 
tor ; it was very natural "hou forget „ r why wh iey the 
court where you practiſe? 139 

A. I gave you I n iss dee du Wr. N 
what I was very well, but I don't know the real PEA + the 
word ſolicitor as applied to me. n — 

2. You did not know that I meant to aſl y_ any thing ben 
12 you was a ſolicitor in Chancery- e e ee by * 
Ou (i 1 111 if 4x . 
be When was the daes you were aca of theſe e mevtings? | } 
The. 20th of January. NAIR abc 
. How came you to go there ? Bos ii 8 
A. 1 was ſent there by a gentleman. ee ee 
V BY By whom? Es 75 14811 
| re e 
Globe, Tavern, in the Strand. If it is a fair eons will an- 
fer beten 7 


„„ 25 5 
e Preſident. There is no imputation in 3 it; 


you: may 3 it, * it . you to no penalry or diff oy 


Tul, 1nd RY ee 


A. No, m , it "does not; it is only 4 Beier of delicaty , 


1 have not the leaſt objection on my own part. w 
Mr. Law. My Lord, I take it that if ou have channels for 
information, theſe channels muſt be: protected. 

Hines, It was a 4 lich in nee abit dis! 
and I was deſired x! 


leman to conceal his name. 


- Lord Pre went, Upon a x general principle I think it ſhould not ; 


be anſwered; he has faidg whichis ſufficient» for your purpoſe, 
that he came there en coll 
diſcloſe it. 


your Lordſhip thinks I ought. 
SP. 'T kan þ you was deſired by a gentleman Usb in offiee/to 8⁰ 
to this place how aroſe that oonnection with that 3 
high in office? 
A. 1 have had the honour « of f being perſonally known 10 bim 
ten gears. 


connection cannot be diſcloſed here. | 
Witneſs. 1 would not act eee grneleman, 
I am ſure, would not. 


Lord Preſident. You find he went on to give infor- 


mation, that is the Whole of the fact. Aly — that would in- 
volve in it a thouſand material circumſtanees relative to the ſtate 
and government of the nn e Ag e. yn edu re to tw 3 


diſcloſed. 


Witneſs. It as a Egner, end I have had the 


honqur of 


Mr. p57: wy * fee: you to th e Globe T Tavernon the 20th 72 


A een iter ork e 


N 57855 * * 7 cel [ EL 


n io © 
AT was not, i you call 6. 
ike 


If * that, fake ; other ne ; ik 0. 5 


Mr. Low. R Hy, Mr. Gibbs, chat is not te vey examine 
a witne 

Lord Pre int. There Bond nes no name given in the bc 
mination; e ſtates what he went for, and in making obſer va⸗ 
tions iv the een you may gi ve him wha name you leaſe. 
It does nat entitle any body to ſtate a name. Recollect, 
an obſervation betore when * Erfkine ne dd we ſame thi 


*. 
% 


« 


Majeſty 


ect all the information he ould} and 
Mr. Gibbs. I would not t preſs 2 queſtion i in the an further chan | 


Gen yo have hed with n' 
Tord Prefident. That | is s hardly proper; the hiſtory of that ae 


©. You Never was originally at Bucs . the meetings except 9 


3 
=y F * 
7 


* n mrad 


(46 J 
VII. TR Leah did not feel that I was goi ett en of 


the way, in calling the witnefs by a name whi he certainly 


1 1 8 which 1 expreſſed, gy: a Peers which he does not 

Ike. , 1k: n N 1. 
Lord Preſident. Well, go on. © 01 
Mr. Gibbs. Vou went khen . to call you a „eie 


meetings s always in the character of a perſon whO had no other 
reaſon for going there than picking up what information a 
8 22 carrying it to that ie per e n i, eg 


Ves, certai LY. 75 55 
7. There was a great aſſembly there. 1 think badi 

There was. 5 = 

5 There was a conſiderable meeting? | a Bones —.— Z 


oY oY 


2 And annual pattiainents and univerſal date were ti 


- 
de 
1 
* 1 
8 154 1 
- 
* +* 


2. What meeting do you [ok 67 U 
ee I mean that meeting, the firſt you v went nt 10-508 vy = 


was a conſiderable meeting there? 1.0 415 
A. Yes, ſo much fo that the floor broke down... eg, Jil. 
There was a deal of converſation there? i. "Mo 
There was. 9: bw yo. roy £ 5 5 
Do you recollect any oonverſation that paſſed? 15 
No, there was univerſal eonverſation . 


2 Going there for the purpoſe of collecting ee "0 4 


individuals, you thought it not material to obſerve who they were 


that made thoſe obſervations; . who practiſes as an 
Old Bailey ſolicitor, did not think it material to obſerve who it 


was between that tuch converſation paſſed, but n here with 
it in a lump, to give evidence againſt one of tle. 


T8 4 


Lord Preſident. Mr. Gibbs, I'am ſorry io 8 5 your 


queſtions ſhould not be accompanied with thofe fort of -obſerya- 


tions; they are the proper ſubjects of obſervation vrhen the de- 
fence is made. The buſineſs of à croſs- examination is to aſk 2 


witneſs to all forts of facts, and probe him as cloſely as you can; 
but you ought not to introduce ſuch a De . your: have 


Juſt done. 
Mr, Ersbins. From the wdiyiaſed 3 


ice of the . 


bh court} in this country, the Court of King's Bench, where: I have 


had the honour to practiſe ſeventeen years, we go as far as this. 
What I take my learned friend to have meant as a queſtion to the 
witneſs is this: Vou, Sir, as a practiſer at the Old Bailey, 


muſt know the neceſſity, if you go to any place to getevidence, 


that you muſt at leaſt be aware of what proper evidence is how 
did you know againſt whom, you was to give th ara vo 


3 von account for not having done that? 


Mr. Gibbs. My end is anſwered by A Mr. Tine to 
wiſhed 


come in. I will 98 any Rag your Lordſhip pleaſes, but 1 


wiſhed to haue the teſtimony of a gentleman who has praftiſed 
in the firſt court in the kingdom that I was not going irregularly; 

my end is now anſwered. %% ( 
Mr. Garrow. It certainly is not the regular mode of examina- 
tion. 3 | Up 


Me. Ershine. We muſt go to ſchool again, I ſuppoſe. I bave 
d practiſed at the bar theſe ſeventeen. years, nd T appeal to 
Mr. Juſtice Buller, who is now on the bench. I recolle& an 
inſtance where that learned Judge preſided, when my learned 
friend Mr. Garrow firſt came to the 5 ; he put a queſtion to a 
witneſs, to which IL objected. It turned out to be in the courſe 
bol croſs- examination. I recollected myſelf, and the laugh went 
round gg n, t 8 
Mr. Fuftice Buller. There has been a greater latitude intro- y 
duced into crofs-examination' than is proper: it has in ſome de- 
gree been ſanctioned by practice; you will recollect the way in 
which my Lord Chief Juſtice put it yeſterday; you may lead a 
* witneſs to the ſubject in croſs- examination, but not to go the 
length of putting words into the witneſs's mouth, which he is to 
unter back agaimoh. 1d woh e PT 
Mr. Erskine. And I immediately bowed to the admonition re- 
ceived from my Lord Chief Juſtice. CCS ie © RT Bs 
Lord Prefident. I (ſhould! be extremely ſorry if it ſhould be 
ſuppoſed that I meant to make an obſervation that ſeemed to preſs 
perſonally. upon either of the Counſel, particularly on the gentle- 
man who is now/\croſs-examining, the witneſs ; and more parti- 
cularly if I were ſupp 3 of doing it in the abſence of 
the other Counſel. I hope that will never be imagined, of me. 
Wich regard to the point, I think it is clear that the queſtions 
that are put, are not to be loaded with all the obſervations that 
ariſe upon all the previous parts of the caſe; they tend ſo to diſ- 
tract the attention of every body, they load us in point of time 
ſo much, and that is not the time for obſervations upon the cha- 
fracter and ſituation of the witneſſes, is ſo apparent, that as a rule 
ggf evidence it ought never to be done; but it is certainly true 
that it does ſlide into examination, and. is very often not taken 
notice of; and it faves more time frequently to let it paſs than to 
talce notice of it. But there is a rule for every thing, to which 
all thoſe ſort of things ought to be brought; and my judgement is, 
that after you have got the particular facts upon which that ſort 
of obſerration is founded, the examination ought to proceed to 
thetother facts of the caſe; and the obfervations on thoſe former 


* 


facts ought to make a part of the defence. 
r. Gibbs.rIf that, mode of examination prevails on one ſide, 
ir. ought to prevail on the other. 5 . Er 0 : : TOs Mx AQ, 
Tord Preſident. I will neuer ſuffer it to prevail on either ſide. 
Mt. G:bbi, My reaſon for ſending for Mr, Erſkine was, be- 
cauſe I Knew that was the practice; and I am happy to find my- 
DD, ST OD ES To LOW Ti 


. > = 
N 3 N. r a —— 
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14 1 


ſelf ſapported b , his authority. Your Lordſhip, hops, doe. vo ; 


ſuppoſe I ſent for Mr. Erſkine with any other view than t 
have now ſtated. I confeſs I feel mytelf- ſenſib mortifie- 
Lord President. I am extremely ſorry for it; I never wiſhed 


> mortify you. 


Mr. Gibbs. I think you told me that you area gentleman that 
practiſes at the Old Bailey ; do you now Fa JR. * c 


A No, not for theſe ſix monts. 
2. If any buſineſs is brought to you, your doit? 
A. Certainly I do. 


1 Vour reaſon for not having —— is e 10 » buſi cf 8 
e 


een brought to you, 1 ur 
2 * A oF FE 
id you or not think it nece ary to atten to we parti 
perſons from whom theſe converſations proceeded ? 


A. At that time I was a total ſtranger almoſt to every one in the 


room. 


2. Did you 3 to diſtinguiſh what was fd by on ono rom 


what was faid by another ? 


A. I did not in converſation. 


Q. Vou ſay the language „ hene and an 
5 parliaments can you tell me who uſed that language? 


. A+ cannot tell, it was generally uſed among the ſociety... 
8 How many people might there be there? 


It is impoſſible to gueſs; there were as many as the room 


could contain, and it was a large room: I ſuppoſe, if Lhould a 


400, I ſhould ſpeak within bounds. 


OW You don't recollect any eee nen 
Lord + ye Where was this? „ ws N a 


A. At the Globe Tavern; we were in 1 m + Tg the 


firſt room broke down, which occaſioned us to go up ſtairs. 
1 1 Vou were at Chalk Farm too 
"ES, Alen 


dere Pp went under the ſame i employment, and 5 the 1 5 
{one perfon ? eee; 


12 Yo " 6 leet Wh 3 

ou ſeem to have 3 welt 2 good teal 

* No, Mr. Thelwall faced hain me- 4 agu Ari 
Vou would rather have declined it 1 7 


No, I don't ſay that; . 
Shore Street, when there was not above ten people together; and 

when the paper was ſtuek up at the door that el 8 

be at Chalk Farm, he ſaid/*< Come along 


N have had ſeveral converſations with 3 10 
ES, 8 
| 2 Did he know your occypating b 1 Hos ob 41 5 


CA k . 

1 dont believe he dd. 

4 He had ng previous knowledge i of Fyokt + Fee; 
No, he had none, nor I of hi.. 9 7 
"I Had you any introduction to bim? EL. w > Kr wh 


28. Noe common friend, who: 00 each that he might cult the 
r 720 
A No I FAR 't e that : dach converſation paſſe 
between me and any man in the world, 

2. It was voluntary what paſſed? _ | 
A. What paſfed going to Chalk Farm, hich was the fil 
time that I ever ſpoke to him, was voluntary. 


2, You faid, at Chalk Fa arm there v was a + clamour that pes 


: were there? 
<4 „ x 
And Mr. Thelwall « wWas for Adioitticg hom all? 5 


He was, and deſired them to hear; and I believe I can 
mention ſomething farther, now you E 8 brought it to my e 


lection. 


3 Any thing you pleaſe ? 


He ſaid, it would give 4 — the power of judging 


| of their proceedings and numbers. 


D believe you yourſelf made this cry againſt ſpies, did not 


3983 : 2005 708 yours elf faid -you "thought: there were ſpies among 
; 6 O es, 1 did ay that; and thought myſelf very "juſtifiable 


in ſo doing. 


oy that was the ſcheme that you had learned in your 
RENE 


ou was the perſon that ſuggeſted it perhaps? 


A. I was not; there was a perſon preſent I was afkedif I Enew | 


him, Laid I did. 
* Did you Gay" you Inew bim to be a 


I was aſked ho he was, and I faid i Phage wn was a ber 


a e, by rarnment. 
„Who was hej | 
His name was Walſh. 


9. And you, ſeeing Mr. Walſh there, you publiſhed be was 


_ a perſon employed by government? 
| LT. believe Mr. Walſh did not wiſh. to conceal it, n 1 
think upon his button there was the King and Conftitutioms * 


2 No, I dare ſay he did not; and ſo bæcauſe Mr. Walth tame ö 


how with the King and Conſtitution on his button, Jyouhole * 

15 that he was a ſpy; was that the reaſon? 

A. No, it was not; for that might have been pur du. M156 
©. Then ſeeing him there with the King and Conſtitution on 

4 No. you choſe to lay he way Ig . che 9 th . 


A Then do tell me e the fact? 
| 9 Tue 
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| * and 1 faid that was Mr. W „ and ſomeb 7 


| wn: ? 


(F3 


. The fact is wie; 1 was applied © by ts of three'th Seer 
if I knew Mr. Walſh? I fa es; and he was 4 
as juſt come from Ireland, Where he has been on ee 
ck” I was aſked if I knew any thing of his ins gon - 
- ed by government, and I faid I do dene . 
Did you not ſay that you believed that he was e = 
{ No, I did not; but by faying T thought he 
— — overnment, I meant to fay be was 4 


| I hen I take it you called this man Aa , becauſe was 
emplo | 


yed by government? „„ pe 
A. Why then have it that way. pad ales Gin 1 I 8 
25 Then you did ſay you thought he was A toy? 8 3 
Ves, in that way. 
©. It was 2 that Mr. Thelwall was 22 all gi dender 


4 


2 This was a very large ate N ee ch iT. ns * 
Ves, it was large. a x "7 
el Had you no apprehenſion for the gy of Four 1 Fit Mr 

Walſh in that caſe, ſaying he was a ſpy? ?. 
A, He was not a friend of mine. 
But he was not a man you would BN torn to 1 1 755 
No, nor any man; I Was for admitting all ſpies to0 and to 
let them remain there unmoleſted; that was my addreſs.” © 


2. tr I want to know wy you pointed c out a a particular man 


775 


, $8 * ee - > 


as a ſp 
Pf did not point Wk out; 31 was plied to, to know if1k new 
hike and I was taken from one end ap the garden to the other to 


O: Did not you ſay that you L he Was, A per 5 on. em. 
pas by g government” 1 1 * — 1 183 IT: we x7 j 4 
5. ES, PI; 3 3133: $65 451434. 247 INSET NY n. 482 E 


* 


Ab nt al 60. 
5 . wo way in which vou were . yourlelf? ett: wm to how) 
8 What induced you to fay this of Mr. Walſh! ah 
I was deſired to point him out. en 2108 gs. ee | 
©. I want to know how you, there as (What got MM ourſelf 
78 a ſpy, how came you to Point out anothe wal 
py ? 3 s 
A. Becaufe if T: bad fad Aer 15 ſhould have TGA ſuſ- 


look at him, to know if 1 knew him. 1 


2 
bt 
Sent > 4 


* 
„ 
oP 


Tao myſelf. If I had faid that he was not Tent b y. government, 


ould have been in danger myſelf, becauſe the fi Fs mY. N 


torlous; and if he was here himſelf] he would not deny 


L, What number of people were there? me O'S 
A. I ſhould think Werleen Aw and three aug" po * 5 
"WV There were a en nee, there out of Kaxioſit * 


Þ © | OT 2, There 


* ** 5 
* op 


Os 


fa 1 


. There, were a vaſt, number indeed. As far as I am als 


to be ore were not above eight or nine hu dred of, the 4 
onding. orie there.. | 
7 N08, „ſitting down to eat en 8 cheeſe, 


| Ne were dene bel. en e Een een yalles. how 


1 


"by . "Made i in this country, no ad prey to 2915 a great pt 55 
uſe them for. ſafe 555 their E n ee went to 
Mr. Green's, in Orange Street? . 
3 „ 985 on 

S. He told you he had ſold two or r three e 15 

„ 4 £- > 


v8 A 1 


2 fe you are poſitive to theſe es words # 
Yes, I am; and m ee 4 
2. What did you laugh at ? 

A. At a lady's being an ariſtocrat. 


l think you told me you was at this ee of «May he | 


2 20, the dinner at the Crown and Anchor? 


3 . 


Certainly. 

. You fay there 1 was. ſome news 88 in ä 1 
hy was, that that ſome of the allied foxes _ad d received 4 
| ee check. 

Was there am „ brought in? 


*. How many people might there be there? 
I ſhould Mink there might beinall en four or fire bus 
I Tere y ou was, in the fame room ? + 1 4 7 2 


= 


, I cannot recollect, but that was the common e ee 


4 the room.---l-muſt add, that I was very much ſurprized in- 


deed at the Conſtitutional Society, I there ſaw a number of very 


reſpectable gentlemen. 


< Then at this meeting you have been ſpeaking of, there | 


* 


were a number of moſt reſpectable een 
4. 1 deed there were. 1 5 | 
4 hen how did you get there? 
By a ticket the priſoner, Mr. Hardy, Re me. 


7 


| K 2 Hh low many were Bee number wicht this meeting a 
con | 


poſed of? .. 


wy I think near - five | hundred. . chin about an hundred ſat 


down to dinner... 
. You.,are not. . Who was in the cha 77. "1 4 
No but 1 W if I may ee to think on the ſubject, 

| It was = 


2. And he Ed end e very. ow, hath er. 


83 You 


p F 1 0 1 8 a 1 * 4 , » , l N uy OLE * 7 2 3 N * 
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[ Les 25 
. Vou muſt not think.” | | 
Then I am not certain, bind 1 u ave 700 995 reaſon: we. 
1 into the room, and a little buſtle enlued, ahd whoever was 
propoſed I did not hear ; but I did conſider Mr. Wharton in the 
chair, but whether it \ was Mr. Wharton or Mr. Tooke 1 cannot | 


tell. 
= Which ever it was, I ſuppoſes k be fat at the head of the 
"wer | 
A. Yes, ke 470; there Was 2 row at along, and he far in the . 
middle. | 


9. You ſay Mr. Horte Tooke maße a ſpeech, in which ke 
refletted upon the Houſe of Commons? 
| i Yes, he called them a ſcoundrel link of corruption | 
. The Houſe of Commons ? 
2. And ſpoke of a ann MORA two parties? . 
Ves; he called them a ſcoundrel oppoſition. 
2. I don't aſk ou to ſpeak the indecent expreſſions you be- 
fore gave us, but I think, in ſpeaking reſpecting h no- 
bilit 72 he pak alſo of a particular perſon? 


E I believe he ſpoke pad of the nue wee of the 


. did, moſt aſſuredly. 6 | 
As contra diffinguiſhed from adventürete 3 3 
Ves; he paid the hereditary nobility of the n every 
compliment that man could pa ern | 
2 I believe he obſerved likewiſe, that thoſe hereditary nobi- 
lity, of whom he ſpoke ſo highly, had loſt their influence in the 
ſtate by the introduction of adventurers ? 
- E I don't know he uſed the word adventurers of the new no- 
bi By | | 
5 S A the introduction, of the new nbbility ?/ * 


2. He had been before declaiming againſt the Houl of 8 „ 
mons, "=; ing them a ſink of corruption i? 
es 
2. Did he not ſay, 1 Tikewife, that thoſe new ay were in- 
troduced into the Houſe of Lords by means of thoſe people whoſe 
conduct he had becn finding fault Hts in the Houſe 28 Commons? 
A. 1 think his ſenſe was that; T have no heſitation bo tay that 
bis ſenſe was the ſame. 
2. Did he not ſpeak bighly of the office of King in tht En- 
 Mitition? : 
A. 1 am very clear he did; becauſe ks be upon this, that 
the new made peers, although they were bf e Es introduced into 
the Houſe of Lords, had combined, or were combining, for the 
purpoſe of abuſing or amuſing that poor man, the King. 
2 Did 


1 '33 1 
2. Did he not mention it as, 4 matter of 1 that the 
King had loſt his due weight in, the Dent ten * nn of 
this corruption that he {poke of before ?. | | 


A. I underſtood him ſo. completely. 1 mlb to do Mr. Tooke | 
juſtice ; I don't kno one word that he ſaid diſteſpectiul to majeſty, 
O. Did he hold out any thing as matter of complaint in the 


now exiſting * conſtitution, exe e 8 that there were a ſort of peo- 

ple introduced into the Houſe of Commons whom he diſapproved 
of, and by their means alſo into the Houſe of Peers, and thereby 
was reſtrained the due power of the — 8 5 

A. Ves; I believe that was the of all his converſation. 

Joun GURNELL 1 175 in again. 
. Where did you find that paper? (a paper heron bim.) 

In Mr. Hardy's houſe, when he was apprehended, che 12th 


of Ma 
45 «fo Read by the 3 the Court.) 1 5 
764 Ta bf By „ A $0 N 8 


 « Addrefied- e M f Piccadly.—-Tane, Vicar of 8 


« Whyzvainly do we. waſte our prime 
NRepeating our oppreſſions ? "aft 
„ Come, rouze to arms, tis now the time 
To puniſh paſt tranſgreſſions. 
8 EW did that Kings can do no Wrong 3 | 
Their murderous deeds deny it:: 
TT. © And ſince tum us their power has ſprung 705 [5 
Ni 1 5 have the right to try it. | | 
Fach patriot Briton's Jong muſt be, | 5 
| „ O give me death or liberty. | 
. . The ſtarving wretch who ſteals for bread . #4 
But ſeldom meets compaſſion; | 
« And ſhall a Crown preſerve the head 
Of one ho robs a nation? 
60 Such partial laws we all defpiſe, 
See Gallia's bright example; | 
G«, 1 ſcene before our eyes, 
| 'Il every.tyrant-trample. 
« Each patriot Briton's ſong will be, 
X „ O give me death. or liberty, 
« Proud Bi ops then we will tranſlate . 
Among prieſteraſted martyrs z . . 
5 « The guillotine on Peers ſhall wait, 
And Knights we'll hang in 33 5 
Icheſe deſpots long have. trod us down, 
& And Judges are their engines; 
82 «6 5 Iueh wretched. minions of the:Croawn 
„ Demand the people's vengeance... 
ach patriot Briton's ſong will be, 
. death or liberty. 
Ver. II. F 
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18. 1 | 3 
« Our Juries are # venal pack, 3 
E © Gee Juſtice topſj 2 Boe a c | rol; 
On Freedom's ke they've turn'd a back, . 
4 Of Englimmen unwörth yr bets 1 Te 
« Now, once for all, the work begun, Aten 
« We'll clean the Augean ſtables bi 
„ A moment loſt we ate undone 113 vids . 
. Con ſtrike whilſt we 47e Able D bis A V 0 
Each patriot Briton's wong mnall be, . 
give me death or liberty \ 41) 100 4 % 4 8 8 
0. The Golden Age will then revive, NA it B a #, "2, 
Each man will be a brotneerF m 
« In harmony we all ſhall live rn 
| « And ſhare this earth together! jy bÞs in antigen 
« In Virtue's ſchool enlighten'd youth „ 
Will love his fellow- creature; Aa tis ms 3 \ 
« And future years will prove this ran 11 8 | 
„That man is good by nature. 21115 
Then let us drink, with denn three, 5 
„ The reign of Peace and Liberty”, | mil 
Mr. Erstine. Your Lordſhip wilt obſerve, this was d fine ſent 
to my client by ſomebody or other in a letter! 
| JohN TrwomPpsoON 4a 38 rt 1 41s, 
Mr. Attorney General. Did you find any thing, arid what, in 
dhe poſſeſſion of a perſon of the name of «Hillier: . 22 
A. Yes. (the witneſs then produced: u pile, ehe handl ot fix 
or 4 . cet long, and the blade about ten e gnibriog: 
b hen did you find it? e eee A 
"On Monday the 19th of May; 1794 21 Avr 3A AD: 
Tora Preſident. This, found the 10h 'of May, was after 
Hardy's apprehenſion, Sor. dn 
WILLIAM CANAGE called in again. — comined by Me. Ar- 
TORNEY GER ER. 


Q. You told us yeſterday you were at N when the 


Sock Convention fat ? i * ER 
A, I was there when they were di parſed act * 
Do you know ae Margarot? e 3 


Ves; I ſaw him in the Tolbooth, Edinburgh. 175 
7 5 Did you ever fee any knife in bis a ih 30 15 0 . 
Yes; I ſaw one lie upon the table, which he ſaid Was his. 
I Will you deſcribe that knife to the fur??? 
It appeared to be a knife that Opene with a been 
the heft and the blade; a knife Dee nine or ten inqhigs, _—— and 
blade together. * 10 lt 5d T 
: e it eaſy or difficult to open or len ? 3b. 
| After it was once © opeated it was W rank 1 0 not 
| Qua it _—_ = p 
| HA ly" 2 PT oY G 


Rin Fs 2 : 


b il 35 2 
„ 4 Oh d eramined 115 ERSKINE- F193 85 
5 35 / Are nin a ann 2 13174 VIC 5 90H, / | 3 E 


Have you 1 never ben a knif of chi deer at bofire 5 in 


s nod Fas 905 8 
A. No. AS} $45 TY 2 4-2 7 Es _ > 
22 Was this knife A. 5 kom any bod * PEE Er 
No, it laid for him to get his dinner ws "1 7 
How many people might be preſent N 
About ſix or ſeven in all. 


2. Did it ſtrike you at the time that there, was any thing 
wrong init? 
A. No; I did nota prehend any | thing elſe but that it was a 
curious knife, and he ſhewed it to me on the table. 
. You are u cutler?  _ 
] am an/ink-ſtand: maker. SE 72178 
; Was: this at the time the convention was 5 held at Edin- 


- bus 
rh? "No; nap ity was as dart 
OS —_— mend at this convention? 
n: 
Mr. Attorn Generel, Did you ever. . any of thoſe knives 
at Sheffield ?.. 
1 No. Atti Vc 
SGSroncn LyNAM fworn,.-=« Examined by. A Bowen. | 
ö er you at any time a member of * London Corre- 


ſpone 1 £41 den vets ot 

| ese 1 
Qi. At what ting did eee 4 ; Me er 

1 3 Dn 5 "Re ping 2 


Where — any dif f o f the London Cor- 
reſponding Society, mam ni} 4 
N At the ſigm oſathe Manſion- hoi 4. 8 
Where is that ? 3 
Oppaſite the Manſion-houſe. 
9. Which of the rid: the London v Corepodin 56 
eier! met at that houſe e: 
A. The diviſion No, 12. 
pick When eee TT into the room dd I you. receive : any 
paper of any kind e fab Tort dee .. 
Wagen 8 li 1 fr N ac plas 
Das le „What was the 


+ of the London 


paper ? 
The rules of the 8 ELIE "with the bee | 


addreſs. - ee £4 11174 17 HR * 


20 bib Lordduvefdeng. An addreſs of what date? Is OOTY 


._ ns members, or to the nation, or: what: 5 
FT e 4 * the public at — | e 
F 2 | Lord 


ib he tink 


N 
* 
1 
? 
: 


F | 
. 
= 8 . 
1 
1 * 
wy 
Ji 
2 
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= 
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Lord Preſident: Whit de has seele . 7 
A. I don't immediately recolle; but if one was handed tame, 


1 can tell; I think it was in March, 1792. i rin YH 
Mr. Bower. Is this one of the SO Proven, ne r 68 
A. This is larger. 1555 3 715 bin 
Lord Preſident. Has it been read 011 aud ft 2 
A It has. th it: Er Nein £5 


Mr. Bower.. Upon thee 80 of cha e did youve a any 
Information of an ny kind to the maſter of — e 51, : 
A. Yes; I told him I believed it was'/a ſociety K M 
Di. In conſequence of that information Was ae 3 55 


Journed to any other place ? m f 
A. Yes, to the Crown, Mapping ns yon N 
. ee Did you go there? M e e 
310 Did * become a member of that © diviſion reibe? 
1 t 4 nn i ter 
. Mr. Hardy a en, of the ſame rides of the 
on en ty? nt e e 
1 No, he did not elorig to that diviſions: but he bolted to 
os ſociety 29% 12.) 


1 Wete you preſent at any 2 afverwards atany other divi- 
ſion ! ated 36 bn e 


A. ] was. „ 2 * ; L 0" ts F 
I eee eee, e 
I muſt beg leave let at : my wunates; x male chem at 
"oh time. Wied us; 


Do ſo, _ tell us the next meeting you — at? 5 
"The 2 20th of October, at eee of: we Unicorn, in wo f 
vent Garden. ran iu De, We 4 
5 How many 27. might be preſent at Ceremony 
I cannot ſay. There was a very large 
was full. desen or eighty perſons were N eee 
. Was the priſoner at the bay one of them 3% . 4 4 
„ „ ien e AW + In 
2 In what character did the priſoner appear? ann GI by 
As a ſecretary, 1 underſtood ... 
x Who were the delegates at — meeting D eee e 
Being young, I had not at that time made myſelf r 
with the nander of delegates, or who they were: 
Lord Preſident. Was this a committee of delegutes? au th 
This was a diviſion meeting, No. 2. Nr 55 
Mr. Bower. Did Mr. Hardy, whi ie ou were there, take any 
part, or what p Were any reports by any body 7 
A. There was brought forward at that time Tom Paine's Ad- 
dreſs to the French Pes ople, and ir was voted to de l and 
delivered out to all the e > 15 red a 
HAS DHS ID © „. Was 


2 


* * 
by A 
A. Ves. N 5 | 


br tor 't know Wat een 3 t to the 8 
of France already publiſhed to be delivered out, and the Rights 
and Duties of Man ſhould be continued weekly; that the dele- 
gates had teceived letters from the Mancheſter and Sheffield ſo- 
cieties, approbing of the London Correſponding Society's addreſs 
to the French — that two thouſand and upwards of the 
fociety at the-Crovn and Anchor approved of it, but would ſend 
one of their own, thinking the more addreſſes ſent to the Con- 
vention the better. FO 1 

. Who were preſent beſides the oriſonee | | 

A great many. The mode in which they do buſineſs is 


i 85 this: the delegate of the diviſton attends the committee of dele- 


gation, ſees what is done, and makes a report to his diviſion 
| Ru refolutions are brought forward, and if agreed t. 
Was there any thing more doo at that meeting ? 2 
. That ſeems all I made a memorandum of. 


3 That i is 55 you recollects 1 18 it? 


5 4 . vou at other mooting: of this ſociety? + | 
The next meeting was at the Crown, in New Street, 
the of 2 of October. «4 : 
I ſhould ny mage who made that 1 at che lad meet. 
. Ant ES 76 35 21 BWP 
A Ficannot tell. 
py Where was the next ta that yon attended 2 
A. The diviſion No. 23, at the Crown, in n Street. 
"IF Who was preſent at that ? 3 
Mr. Hardy was not preſent. 1 . M e 
2 What was done at that ſociety ?, | 
At that meeting place the Addreſs t to the F perth CG 
tion was reported by the delegates, that was OY e on 
the 27th of- September, at the Unicorn, | 
* Did any thing more paſs there? > 
I have made a remark of nothing more. than that. 4 3s 
EL Then go to the next meeting that you attended? 
The Rainbow, Fleet Street, the 2d. of November, | 
"= What diviſion was that? | 
I have not got the number of the diviſion, and I do not im- 
mediately recolledt- oh ö 
Lord Preſident. Was it that that you enter? in? . 
A. No, I think to the beſt of my recollection e ee 11. 
ot Bower, Did any thin — pals at that meeting? 
A. The delegates — that the ſociety at Stockport had 


wrote to Sheffield of their approbation of the different meetings; 
the” eeor of the Sheffield paper wrote to the delegates, _ t 
would 


- II 
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o 
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No. 12, Crown, Newgate Street. K 
i Hardy was the delegate of this diviſion. 


er divi 


g . Mr. Bae (to Ham]. 7 the perſon who” made” the 
report. at that meeting, the 2d 0 e 0 deleg r 
the ( 


as coming from the committee o 


= 
. | 
would be a plan to ſend London delegates PROS to teach the | 
farmers de? rg A letter from a meeting called at Nottingham. 
The next report N tx Honorary, members, Affe admitted 
E054 Proving, Hs 5 chor. fi ; , 7 03 36; a _ 
Toru Pre ave you got that let &1 5 5 be 
Mr. * 7 yo got date of that. ac, . 
1 No, I have not. Fhe next report Was, tha there eee 
fix honorary members admitted at the Crown and” e 55 
Lord Preſident. Do you mean at the Conſti tutional Society? 1 
A. Yes, that is the whole of that PO ua next is Gyifion 8 


IK MI mia. 


orUhip; that 


for Frog ate er bud 
er a SONG 14 


Mr. Bower. I now purpoſe to ſhew to 


Lynam. I cannot poſitively ſay that; I believe that 


$5 
„ 


Ie delegate for No. 2, as well as ſecretary. TRIO: 
YO LAWzUN called in again. LE. N 


Mr. Brier. Did [I find OY at Bec Har EIN (« 
1 fete Wk 58 . | : "Te W279 4 bo 547 MP Loy * : 

A. 1 did. 8 Ma cif 5 
T , 2 3 wan hae again, 02.48 Ba 930 1 


© 


Do you believe that to be the hand writing of Mr. Hard Q ardy? 
EY believe it is. Kg Re wot 4 ad a 4 5 
. (Read by the Clirk of F the Curt.) 9 0 4 * 
Diviſion No. 2. delegate . | Bo . number of embers 


120, London, Correſponding. Society, held at the Uher Co- 
vent Garden, Monday 0a” iſt, 1792, Reſolved, that Thomas 


Hardy be a n our delegate to the ſtanding committee of the | 
(88 and to continue in off ce for ree months. 
Signed); „ ALEXANDER n Chairman, 


Crown 8 | 


es. Tg next HERE: Was a 


"Street, 14th of November. 


> What paſſed. at that meeting 
A.I fancy. there is nothing wa, x 1 78 no win Fs | 
Ihen paſs it over. So | 
7. return back again to 2 meeting >; LY hs 1 2th; . 


2725 No. 2: read à letter wrote by d r. Barlow, ,addrefled to the 


Convention of F le ; very inflaj 


75 Pg! Tees Joud 22 its 


4 at the reading, warts res 4h 2 i SO PLL TY 


. Who made the report "that 1 nig ght? Ger ty 
A. The delegate; it is always 1 the dclegate' 10 ae the 
report. 
Lord Prefident, Was that a erg addreſſed. to. 85 h ion, or 
delegates ! 75 g 5 
A. Coming from the committee of dele gates; i it © Was, M Bar- 


e e e ip 


| das addreſs to the ab of FIRE 


[9] 


ed on it. 3 ; tot 
hp ; Ire hat paſt read the'pa hw pg boog ad Mane 
Lynam., The next is à report Ternebody of "other in the 
meetings. t that the London Correfponding Socij Oy Vin number were 
50003 that the diviſion No. 14, in Sp ea Boe encreafing 
in ſuch. a mann that it, would ſoon Rave" 1 5 Sg to f 
reſt of the, di iviſio ons: the firſt meeting ede e 4 _Corre- 
ſponding Society, 85 Was informed Here wah | r. "Robert 
Boyd's, Exeter treet, Exeter Chan & 297 0 that be had got the 
Ar reſolutions of E bociety,; 'T was ſhewn one dated 2d April, 

Egg 17923 3 2 letter from Major Johnſton, bas he 5. 208 
prove an 4205 eſs to the enter of France ſo ſoon, but 392 
85 bu 18 a letter to addrels the public, which would be, ready 


Wen tha it letter communicated, at TE ban 
Yes. The Aiviſion No. 0. 25 by the deg, reported the 
London Correſpopding Society s addreſs to the National Conyen- 
tion, was ordered to be publiſhed, and ſent to the 8 Y departments. 
This was the report by the delegate of the addreſs being received 
and ordered by the National Convention to be printed and ſent to 
r three departments of France ; the fociety of Sheffield 
elk addreſs to the convention, to the woo, ang which 
= had forwarded. That is the l of * l 
19 orwarded 'to where? | . FO 
"A. To the Colivention of France? 7 
7 128575 5 Ke the Vale of your” minutes of what pal at that 
2 Ves, 1 . | The next meeting was at the Crown, in Nen „ 
gate We et, IV iſion 1 21ſt November; it was at this diviſi. * 
mentioned, t that there was A ok of a Congreſs to be held in Scot- 
"Hi 3 the next thing W Was done was to read Judge Aſhhurſt's 
charge to th the Gran ury ; reported that the ſociety at Norwich 
wanted t6 Ban if if they meant to come into the Duke of Rich- 
mond's ke. or to root out monarchy ; they ſuſpected that this | 
- aroſe from ſome blind exp reffion in 2 band bill, that it was in- 
. to draw them Far, ſome unguarded expreſfion, and they 
declined d reported that the delegates have wrote to 
| the lociety at She 210 d and at Edinburgh; the next is 2 branch- 
ing of hy diviſion, No. 2%, from No. 12. l ö 
| "Wa that on the 21ſt 'of November? 
It was, and this diyiſion took the mic 24; 605 they met 
x the Ship,. in Moorfields, the 27th of November. 
Were you a delegate of the new diviſion, or ad you con- 
tinus of the old one? 5 e 
A. I was choſe. delegate at at” this firſt meeting o of the '27th of 


November. : 
il you, tive * e material ? 


7130 


ry 


. 


2 AF is th woke tim 


i 10 FIOT A. It 


EE CCC CONE I TEEN ITED : 
* 7 C = 


1 149 J 


ht Ben eee eder infotrmuthe publipithite wev | 
levetters and did not tean A linen of the qr and 2 
e ae Ho 3199; avs u 16g iR aver zr 

Lind Preſident: Were the reaſons: for that ecommendatie 
tated? Joes 1 ob Ide Tet 2RTV 8 rb 2 . Teen 
41 They were, bat L aid not male any e nn; - 
but it was on account of the magiſtrates interfering with their 
meetings, and ſome of the pubficans had been threatened 460 | 

have their licenſes taken away ; and this was a recommendation. 
. W it 2 enen to trenne Sm. 
-mittee of deleg ats? 

A. It was a e of the ieee to be ed by 
me to the committee of delegates, reporting, that the firſt cha- 
racters in Edinburgh belonged to the cauſe, and that they had 
formed e imo a ed neee > 

©, oof 8 rar report} 5 converſa | 
" 'Conyerfation, reſpl to ſubſcribe! to the defence of "any 


proſecuted member. a wot 25aw abr Wb ir; 
Mr. Bower. What is "the next circumſtance that _— to 
-your obſervation ? 104. N 


A. The next is a meeting on the 2gth * Nevembes⸗ abthe 
Sun. I ayas at a committee of dele tes; we chan 8 
Weekly: We were that night at the Sun, in Windmmll Strest. 

Were you preſent at a meeting of delegates that gay? 
. Yes; there were twenty-two.delegates met. 
2, Was any Propoſal mages or ANF-PRAEE brought. forward 


- there? 

oer irien No. 47, vas eee ee 
5 from Iſlington. A ſociety was intended to be formed at 
Iflington. The rb committee brought forward their anſwer to 
the Crown aud Anchor: Which wartenden, to that ſub- 

committee. . | t 
- What Crown and Anchor Re anten did that rüden to? | 
A letter from the Conſtitutional Society Which the ſociety 
of Ahe meeting of delegates muft have had, and muſt have read 
hw: anſwered Sv 1 became a delegate. What 1 = Trannor 


72 When you ſpeak of the Crown and Anciay you * tbe 
Conſtitutional Society, at the Crown and Anchor, inthe Strand? 
A. Les. There Was an anſwer preſented by Counſellor 
Vaughan, A viſitor. from the Conſtitutional Serie nch. Was: 
read and approved with ſome ion „ 6112793 ee eee 
3 What alteration ?. |; + 28156 J 0 
There were ſome parts obj eRted to; one alteration was 


4 4 4 


ng pine, III the gauſe. ix . ; 9 8 f Nen 18 75 23 FT ** 
4. Y Preſident. Was Counſellor Vaughan preſent?, 200 Ola 31G 
Es. 1 1 


"Mr. 


if 44 1 


vi Mr Bower: 3 8 were thoſs words 


truck out, « dying in the cauſ | 
A. That was ftruck ont; — benen chere was  ometking 


faid in juſtification-of thole worde by ſoniething that paſſed in 


Sure time, What that was I don't know, about a brewer 


being made a colonel. It was agreed that this ſhall be put in the 


Sunday's paper, if-poſſible,: and 500 large bills printed, and tuck 


up about the town, that we were not levellers, and one to be 
ſent toevery diviſion. Mr. Vau e recommended 


good order and peaceable condu 


8 You fay, you don't know to what this draft was ananfwer ? 


No, I cannot fay that. 

2 Do y you know what ſociety that came back hend 
The Conftitutional Societ | 

2 Whatdate is that addreſs approved ? 


Vaughan moſt ſtrongly recommended good order and peaceable 
condudt; if our funds vers low, ONES OY 
print for us. E 
* Who ſaid that? 
Mr. Vaughan; it was then ii many enemies en- 


deavoured to ger et into the ſociety; and at this meeting it had been 
ve 


reported that diviſions had been ſcouted, that is, driven from 
the place where they met. Mr. Margarot made a motion to write 
to Mr. Pitt and the Attorney General, chat if our meetings were 


illegal, he would ſurrender himſelf; this was over- ruled, and it 
was agreed to ſupport all proſecuted nen, and ome 


er hen ater aber res 
f Le, f. this at the time? 
1 this paper, and cl im i you recent 
fromthe priſoner, Mr. Hardy ? 
F 
* — preſent md of he ue 
Mr. Hardy was preſent. 
2. This note you received from the priſoner Mr. Hardy, who 


came to your next mecting 7 


4 Les. | 
e 7 22 . — e 
e O. 3, W 
7 — 2 ed to h, De the December 4 


Citizen Lynam, 
3792... Ci this evening, 250th 0 clock, at the Nag's Head, Orange 


: Court, Leiceſter Fields. 1 am your fellow citizen, 
| « THOMAS Harry. | 


« 8 to inform any ofthe delegates nen en you know, g 


but no one elſe? 


Vor. I. 0 — 


In November 1792. It was approved of * this night, and 
it was agreed that 500 large bills ould be printed; and Mr. 


— ein Ber AAR LN —— y 140 hong — . .. 
- * 8 
Ln RA "F< + 


2 
** 8 CT 


e d e WIA er I, rele PO ACA 2 


— 


t J 


2 Did you meet in conſequence. of this note; hog you 80 40 
hs place where that note deſired you to with it} ST G6 
Ves, but I have no memorandum... + hy N 
7 2 Have you any, ee aſſed ? ane | 
We es No „have not. 0 e $3817 ©.þ = nomvip off fre wit 
$2. Wien were. ou next? E. obe Þ 5 i 
A. The 11th of cember | is he next 8 Lhavs „ Tor 

Well, go to that? „ WED Oey ne lie 

A. It was reported that the London Correſponding Society's 

rules had been introduced among the . A 1875 8 . * Fo 
„What was the Next? 5 


5A 
"2s 


> 
Otion 
Fg 


- Ps , oh F. \ 
3 What addreſs was it 1807 wn were 5 5 os Ae ide 
I fancy the addreſs to the Conſtitutional Society, bye * 
nk 255 2 it is or not. I have not got it,, t Wr 
Was it the addreſs produced by Mr, Vaughan? Ede 
J rather think it was; then there is a report chat Baxter, 
112 was a delegate No. 10, was at a meeting at Shoreditch 
church, and that he oppoſed "that meeting, 125 that he was laid 
hold of; and in conſequence of that, ſeei 15 he, could not feſiſt, 


ociety? 8 addreſſes, and threw them among the me wg com- 

plained” he, was cruelly uſed, 19k he was. very ul, treated there, 
$5 ths 610 1 {7 Fo: 1 

ad . What meeting was chat 885 N ng ; 5 2 8 
At Shoreditch churck. £7 ! K To 

1 Do you know what that meeting was for ? „ 
It was a meeting to ſupport. the conſtitution, of 94 coiſitry. 

©.” Now, then, come to the meeting of the 13th, of Decem- 

1775 Was you, preſent at any meeting then ü 

The next meeting was in Round Court, in the, Strand; 

the 1th of December, a meeting of. delegates., goitiviC + 0 

D. How, many delegates were at that Periges 


BE ESD 


Fi hteen, dx= 44 4 6 1 TE a 1+ 


nr 131 571 SIE 
Was the priſoner, Mr & Hardy there or ro. 29791 vers 
* Yes, b de Was. „ 35 


? * E 
14 A ang 
. - 


21 el us . it ne 2 34, DIO en dig „ daaihe A 4K 

It was there reported, that the Pear Met were aſter Mr. 

Littlejohn, and Field was choſe aſſiſtant ſecretary; Ys '2 motion 
e 


from the diviſion No. 4, that a letter be wrote to 
Council of the City of London; ' Ridgway, to publiſn Marga - 
rot's letter td Mr. Secretaty Dundas, and Het receipt from 5 


Poſt. office; that 1525 0 was to be taken in 42 mor: » Mr, Field, 


and Mr. Bell. 
"AY Ergshine. As evidence bar it v Was put in the rod once? 
„ 
Mr. Bower,” What letter are it Peak of} 5 
A. Mr. Margarot's letter to Mr. Secretar Dundas: 

2. What letter was it you was to carry there? N 

M. Mr. Margarot's letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas. 4 Ly 
Do you mean a manuſcript letter? . | 
Yes; and to take the receipt there to Wes d we KW 

6 entigsd it there. If Mr. Bell had any objection to have his name 

in the receipt, the receipt was to be in the name of three of mw 

_ delegates of the Correſponding Society. . 

Look at wore and ſee if ' thats is ; Mes Week letter to 


ndas? 
A. This is the latter NT e 
Lord Prefident. Where \ was Mn. Margarot at tha «time, in 
Edinburgh? | 


. He was at this erung 1. was done at he requeſt of 
Margarot, that the ſociety might be ſatisfied that this letter was 
ſent; and therefore, to be fare” it was ſent, they determined to put 
it in dhe e Foſt- office, and there was no 0 doubt a. it would 
f 8⁰ fafe. 1 2 311 


Look Ab hilt; A. tif the later baut zee ine 
Tal : Phat i is the letter.” © ; — 5 
0 780 (Read by the Clerk if the Gurt Fi 


"Ow Dated London, Ath December, 1792, No. 11, Hi gh 180 
Mary le Bone; addreffed, The Honourable . Dundas, N 
ene, Maurice Margarot.” 3 „ 

This was directed to be n OT Ry Te 2 

ee 1 B 

. What was done next? B 

A motion was then Galt to eb the committee to 
6800. the caſe of all members being proſecuted, to be ſupported 
by. ever diviſion, and a committee Was formed for that purpoſe.” 
0 at is the next buſineſs ? © © 

” Diviſion No: 1, recommend that it be repreſented to the 
public, that as confuſion may be expected if riots-ſhould enſue, 


ſocieties would aid the magiſtrates, and that copies be ſent the 


magiſtrates z but take care that we ſay there is not the leaſt diſpo- 


ſition in us of making any riot, and that we will perſevere in a 


n, reform: if a 9 proſecuted was found not to 
2 


have 


Common 


- uy t 1 


have hen wre in words, or over violent; a proper: perſon to be 
| & by this ſociety.” 7 wa lis 1. 
Toru Profit What was e pdp cer Fam W 
A I dont recollect. It was approved of in che committee, 
— I don't know that any dung Was _ = the e pre r 
de pou am 33111 tada 1 : 
* you any enswag dn uf its approved ꝰ 
R approved, if it had not T ſhould have' made 4 m. 
E at the time. Ne 
N there any ee that copies thould de can ag the 
"magiſtrates? 8 0 
A. No, there was not. I YH pas 
The delegate for the diviſion No: 2 Ae to „eie forward 
the cards in fed print, and to be oval, and each member to give 
his old ticket, or to be admitted again anew upon paying up 
1. quarter, allowing no ticket to any one till the quarters were 
paid up. Received two letters, one from Norwich, ſigned Conens, 
: ah ſecretary, ſaying, there were meetings held there; as well as 
at other places, to ſupport government; and they aſk in that 
letter whether we fign or not. It was directed by Mr. Marga- 
rot, that this letter ſhould not be taken! notice _— 1 1 * 8 92 che 
diviſions. 155 18 2005 Rf) 


Sign what! ph PENNE” > D ak; b be fi Weis £ 
Si n to the Aer re N e Aicrlnt 
as it reſolved that Mr. pat propoſe fouls we 


etc e to the diviſion! 4 | 
It was. „% . 
Then there was a Wer of the 5 Menn e f 
they were willing to correſpond with' us. Twelve ſocfeti 
formed in Auguſt for a parliamentary reform. Then there was 
a letter from Scotland, dated the 1 5th, from Edinburgh, to call 
a convention of all Scotland to be of the fame opinion; the title 
of that ſociety is, The Friends of the People; Archibald Eaſt 
Hodge, . William Read, ſecretary, It was recom- 
mended by ſeveral delegates to correſpond with the Friends of 
the People at the Free Maſons Tavern; their letter ſays that they 
will be glad to corfeſpond with them, as they were upon the fame 
way of parliamentary reform with the Friends of the People: 
wrote by Mr. Margarot to Mr, Stuart, No. 15, Frith Street, 
Soho. The next iS a'divifion meeting, Ns: 335 Oroumn 3 


Soho: there was nothing done there. | e 
| F- What i is your next? ene FOR 10 10 ee » 14 F: 76 
| Twentieth of December, No. , Conpen 8 br, a 
: meetin of delegate. AM Nd | 
« For, man attended were? co Noli +1 math 
"2 * EI rhteen' legates met. 2 + 336 IHS ot Ds; 
Q. as the priſoner there ? „ 5 iter yaR3 Ta; 


40 


+ een +7) e 
3 Tell us what called at the meeting? 5 A 


Two members of the .Conſtitutional Whigs 1 to 


bebe if the London Correſponding Society would addreſs, the 
- Mr. Baxter recommended to take his caſe.i into conſi- 
deration, he being proſecuted for his reſiſtance of the meeting 
at 1 The diviſion No. 2, recommended to pe- 
tition parliament before Mr. Grey e in ay bill for a par- 
1 reform. 1 . 
Was Baxter ſupported? 


He was not, but his — ht on ad” FO. 


was made whether we correſpond . with the ſocieties 
at Ipſwich and Woodbridge: the anſwer was, No. Mr. 


_ 


Martin recommended. not to publiſh any thing: the times will 


not do, he ſays; you cannot — the Ten Then Baxter 


brought forward a motion from his nies, No. 16, for the 


delegates to conſult whether they would * the addreſs at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern; and it was left to the diſcretion of 
a = but it was, recommended to avoid e it bl 
7 ; 
5 Do you know. what cu, that mane. 

Thad w was the ſociety at which Mr. Reeves preſided; it; is 
called an addreſs from the Crown and Anchor aſſociation, for 
ſupporting the Ki! 2 Conſtitution; and the queſtion was, 
whether they { n that, and they were recommended to 
avoid ſigning it if poll A letter ſent to Cozens, chaitman 
of the Norwich ſociety, written by Mr. Margaret, that we 
would not ſign it, nor any of the meetings, and defiring him to 
find out ſome, way of communication: they ſent a "Fors that they 


had ſent five guineas in ate # have Mr. Fe ox's OY. legs. 


own with expedition. 
4 In the: Houſe-of Ds. CP e 
| / A rec uyon har occin | 770 22 
£ a parliamentary reform. They were to »ubliſh . 
hops 2 ſhew they are not diſheartened, and are deter- 
mined 2 — > Gon, but to perſevere. Five hundred of Fox's 
ſpeech, fift 
of John Bill to Thomas Bull, were ſent down. A motion was 
made by diviſion 16, that each diviſion: preſent the ticket to any 
ſoldiers, gratis, who were willing to enter, but to caution them 
at * ſame time of their danger. This wey. got agreed es 
O. Was this on the ſame day? 

Yeh Mr. Margarot brou ht a motion e 8 24, 

that the do publiſh our determination of our readineſs to 


aſſiſt the mag ates; and chat we WO. e e 


; mentary reform. e ery SI 


28 Lud Prefi _ Was that agreed fa Bros tho. > 
| A. Yes; 


Margarot's letter to Mr. Dundas, and fifty 


* CR GA ea di I” os tht Sd 9 uruc SAY; 


pn 


of the 0 Ke No. 31, Compton Street; Mr. NI 


. . 
2 


eee 
8 2 4 
« * 0 „- 


SELL f LS 7M 1 JH 28 * . | 
4. ow Mr. Margarot to draw it me v dee next niet- 
ition of William Cutter, who had been employed to 
288 5 5 l for us, that he had Joſt a Pace Paper, week. 
He fays he was "va three days and two nights, but arc mn 
fry only one « Ae et 4 nas bury | 
Mr. Bower. You have! brite there” ſometfiing rofß ng. | 
Carter ; look back to your minute of the 2th of December? * 


2 No, 1 have not. . ee 45 1 {16 128 a 719 PHD 21 P 
Then go on?? TOY un E n © FW H, . 
Reads.) Martin id du 1 hah only one da 8 it 

| way: the za of the' month. Mr. Martin was employed for the de- 


fence of Catter; there was a ſubſcription then made for that de- 
fence; there was a ſubſcription from different diviſions; No. 12, 4 


"wh ee and à half; No. 5, eighteen ſhillings; No. 11, fiwe ſhil- 
lin 


gs. There Was an intimation that Ridgway would print any 
thing; or every thing, the ſociety would ſend to him; he men- 
tioned the Nuke of Richmond's letter; and faid that he would 
print that or any thing they ſent. Mr. Baxter's buſineſs was 
brought forward again 1 and Mr. Martin informed him his 


| recognizances were not entered at Hicks's Hall; he was ordered 


to withdraw his en znizanees himſelf, and chen he could not be 
held to action; but there was never any thing done in that. It 
was then ſaid, that Mr. Fox had Sone as far as could be expected, 

bit don't look ü on” him to be more honeft than others; and 
think he has been forced to avow —— fo YI the Roell | 


and it is neceffary to have a hedd .. 
e 2 5 
To the plan that was carrying on FEST TAs ohe witthe. 
Mr. E 3 You have 1 no note ere hor 9 the laſt obſerva- 
tion, have Ko S110993 203-02 21407 IG 224k #65 © TR 
A Mr. IE UM 341115 4 „110 
Mr. Bbtber. got Ius, as fi abou: can, what Jour obſervations 
are, and what they mean; 5191 Te 


A. Gale, à printer, belongs to the ladet bythe rity it 
yet he employed Carter to ſtick up bills in the morning inſtead 
of the evening, erhich was the fraſon why Carter was taken up.” 
-—The next is, No. 31, Compton Street, 27th December .-. 

. * ho yas s\ poiſe f Was tie = gre La pert oe + 5d = 7 

es. . Aren! | S113 M413 D219 vv 6 

"0 Now tel us what paſſed ? , ol | 

It was then recommended that each g Wege — 
un eien of his diviſion upoti the proptivty: of admitting fol- 
diers, and upon what temm. ny 01 £2.07 

"Fury. Was this a meeting of Gelegwtes fn g 9 27 & I 


Les. The next meeting is 30 of Janaary; e 


N 


preſident, Hardy e . Field ons 1 


5 NE Wi 


+ oo: ht 1 


4 Was any ming done there? 5 

It was-propoſed that each member pa pay a pen 7 e 
i he introduced a viſitor, he ſhould pay the diviſion he attends, 
and 72 be diſcharged. Mc. Durant, a ſtranger, eee 
with Nen diltiels.... * tb „ bonnftrie 5 RN N 5 75 | 


ho was Thomplon ? ? 5 I; "wy 7 vl 
ne A man that lived i In Coventry Street He * to 
France at that time. $115 % tt 0 ed N01! eee 

His diſtreſs on W eee ion? ii e ee 


A His wife's diſtreſs, he having gone away out of the coun- 
try, being a violent member of this ſocietyñ and as ſought after, 
that her rent was not paid. It was, repreſented, that ſhe had three 
children, and was in very great diſtreſs. Mr. Harvey, an attor- 
2 in the Temple, her friend, on the Whole collected 128. for 
er, and it was recommended to the ſocietys as a body. not to 
nes her, but. privately to ſubſeribe. A motion eame forward to 
bg to puhliſh a declaration, but dee 59 by egen, 4+ 
„A declaration of what ( Kon 
3 The declaration faid, that power { uperſeded the A that 
as, had rather have a conſtitution without a king, than, a King 
without a conſtitution; it Was ſaid this would be 2 PPP thing 
il we were reduced to be republicans. en ot: 
"ol Lord. Preſident. Who was to. publiſh that declaration ? £ 42 bod 
A. This was, a matter, brought forward by ſome one of the de- 
legates at that meeting, and every thing that was propoſed an opi- 
nion vas to be taken one after the other, and in he, courſe, of 
taking that opinion this time there were 50 diviſions of delegates 


objected it. ch o D497 u 70 
Mr. Betuer. What was done in FP gn 7 3607 Al odio 
A] don't know any thing was ever ab oats Slat 


. Va it according to the courſe of the bulineks, two diri | 
ſions ob it, to put a ſtop to it ? 
_ J the majority. Mr. Margarot made a report, that 
we had had no letter for two months, except one that he had re- 
ceived, that day, and the ſeal had been opened and ſealed * 
again; he ſtated that the letter expreſſed à letter, ſtatin 
there were five delegates f rom the Roman Cathalics of Is 6 St of 
the ſame ſentiments. with us, — it. was to be ane it there 


could be any communication opened with . 
Were the delegates from Ireland then in Le by 
They were. | ; beſte 3 > 916 115 e 
Nee any thing more. Geary 52 riod U 2 5 | 


| Per The next is a meeting of diviſion 23, January Fthy 
x 18 rown Street, Moor elds. rn 54 180 W-; _ * £ £212! 
| 2, Was the priſoner. there? 10 DAH Si a8 a 


Co ts Nez I. haye got down here. vi the declaration->—" which 
WA 75 15 the declaration n ned before. αν e art bo 
eee 1 912 FE 1 114 TA. e Abel A 21 oy ys 


; I =O 1 


Nr 


1 ng SO [4 ds N 23 
F 


rn „„ , 
2 W pc ors 


e 

— n „ r . r v 

5 EE EE nut ES 
— . = > ; 


| delegates, that Mr. Pitt's plan 


„ 
is It is che opinion of this diviſton, that the 8 Ge 


Z likewiſe, not to e IE" at. * 

. What ſhould be rejected? by 
N "The declaration. 

oF; Was that a declaration of * 3 1 of. BE 81 | 

I cannot tell. It is a declaration mentioned in the 1 re- 

port. Then it was faid Mr. Grey would not bring forward his 

motion for reform, unleſs the petitions were preſented. to parlia- 

ment from the ſocieties; and they agreed to petition by all means, 


and not to addreſs chem. The next meeting is a meeting of 7 


legates, roth January, 1793, No. 37, n NOT: ſeren- 
teen delegates were preſent. 
Was the priſoner there? 


Ves, he was. The declaration was DEE. to be nid on 


the table; then agreed upoh, that no written papers ſhould come 
to the meeting of delegates, but by a eats One! or fe- 
TRY carried unanimouſly. 


. You did tell me that Mr. r. Hardy Was there? * 2 g * 
Ves; I do not find him abſent one night. Mr, deres 


FN reported that the country ee did not thine. | 


2 What did he mean by Hine? 
1 is, that there were but a very few letters ; and he 


reported that he had fent a letter to the people at the Free Maſons 85 


avern, and received an anfwer, accepting our correſpondence; 


that à reform in parliament by perſeverance would be obtained; 


that they revered the conſtitution, and recommending to us to be 

careful of mixing foreign politics with home politics, and to avoid 
foreign correſpondence, by which means they would prevent the 
imputation of levellers: ſigned D. Stuart; to the Friends of the 
People. It was then demea ed that this ſociety had never brought 
forward their principles, and they determined not to correſpond 
with them. Mr. Bell, one of the delegates, .in conſequence of 
ſome remarks upon this letter, ſaid, „ Our addreſs to the conven- 


tion of France ſhews that we mean their laws.“ 


2 U that being fad, permit me to afl « what was ones 


was it aflented-to- or drflented from? ” 


It was approved by all the meetin 1 

2. Do you-recolleR whether MM — nos any 
obſervations upon that? 

A. Mr. Margarot-faid,- u No. doubt;” but there was not any 
body elſe that objected to it, it paſſed with a ow ** 9 on | 


reſt o the 725 . en £ 
id Mr. Margarot bay any ching elle? 3 
2 At that time they were under a deal of 0 HAcul being 


diſturbed at their meetings; then it was obſerver, by one — the 
to have 100 members added as 


Houſe of Commons would: not do, as it would ſtill 
| Vo be rom. A proper roform. ve Gori 


3 

en faid he kt Ww „ perſon of the "EPR olon, that was * 
e one of the Triſh” delegates, was gone off to Ireland; he 
knows his addreſs, and he promiſes to corteſpond with us; aid 
the Catholics, had ſucceeded entirely; Mr. Belt faid*he knew 
Devereux one of the. delegates; and chen it was propoſed to eor- 
reſpond by poſt, but that was faid to be dangeroùs, às no letters 
8⁰ through the Poft-office. "That is the Whole of that meeting. 4 
; What i 18 your next meeting ? * | 
2 The next is the 14th” January, at Mr. Hardy's; that Ne: 
Hardy had ſent 50 of our addreſs, and 12 of Kerfzint's ſpeech to 
= rench Convention, to different Dr in the ooun- 


2 To whom? ES | a 
To different correſpondents i in dev coun a” 
When) you Tpeak of addreſſes, what do you mean! ane 
mean the laws and rules of the ſociety v4 2403 4 
4 ident. This was converſation at Ms Hardy 833 
called upon him at Mr. Hardy's own Pe The 


* 5 * 
77 1 s 


— Sever! It was then reported,” that 1 opt "the Gilons 
were kept UP at that time 3 it was then a 1020 upon, to debate 
and cor ider whether or no the age of 18 or 21 was the moſt 
oper age to allow of voting for a member of parliament; ye 
oe e reaſon given why 18 was the moſt proper time, at the age 
they were liable to be militia-men. Then there was a commit- 
tee 2 to conſider Carter's caſe, and of his family, and of the 
money neceſſary for their ſupport. Divifion No. 12 recotmendelltg 
aide of a public meeting to diſcuſs concerning a parliamentary 
reform, but it was referred back again. The delegate of Nb. T5 
recommended the ſociety's orders or addreſſes to be | given five t 
li membe „ for the purpoſe oe delivering them out to = 
public. 5 
N LAS of the diviſion No! 4 made a motion; ahi the | 
thanks of the ſociety ſhould be given to the Mayor of 1 Ae 
to a fociety at Durham, and a foeictyat Dundee, for unitin 
us in our intentions, and that it be recommended to 8 
with them. Sixteen 8 es preſent. It was then 3 
2 n which he had received,” ſix months impriſon- 
ment, to pay 100l. and find ſureties in 200f, each; a motion was 
mad *y appoint 4 coffin pr into the mahher in which 
his ee len conducted by 2 Martin, and the expence. 
A motion was then made for all the delegates t to = 8 Sa- 
turday Loop for 'publi ic converſation, paying * . 
5 Se. Agreed to, when" Carter's bufineſ: | 
This pablic conver wis for the purpoſe of eags the- Po- 
: the tn des, and hat was p 1 The next is | 
Gee er em Nerwlelß that they admired our ſpirit 
adSonduet 8 that I My" Grey on *the 


255 in | the country | ee e 8 in 
N jamin | pou 1 es ge a 4 2 8s. 


— — relies on 
dur has as proſe, 200 it was then Geber that no ſuch 
Fan ba ever cen made to her; ſhe wanted affiſtance to o to 
France. Hardy ſaid he had given her 21. 168. on the 5th inſtant, 
and that ſhe thanked. him. Mr: Martin thought 1 it ſhould be A 
jeRed; it was agreed to. Mr. Martin reported that he! 
 £x-9fficio_from. the Attorney General, and he might be as ich 5 
an objec of ſupport as ſhe, Upon Mr, Martin's examination he 
drow up a long brief, and ſhewecd it to Mr. Vau an, who. had no 
ohjection to del efend 1 it; he afterwards ſad, being 73 1275 writi | 
55 di Sn le it ſhould appear in court; he a pplied to M 285 
e, but he declined it; 4 Garrow was ap pple to, he declined | 
55 r, E Gnas was applied to, and he declined it alſo. It 
| Grant was the whole cauſe of 'Carter's 7 puniſhment; ; he 
1 5 manuſcript. of the Ws and he declined! Jing for 


"a | 
's Who faid that?? 113 PHF H6: 
2 . Mr. argarot ſaid ſo. 3 OM reſolved that Field, th 
1 1 ould apply to Him to 1 it up, and if he Ba | 
not give it up he ſhall be expelled the ſociety, 10 then he would 
Th expelled as our honorary Kane at the WM, and 8 
AVEIN. 5 
9, What paper was . | 
A. The bull that. was ſtuck up by by N gp which de vi > 
impriſoned for: it was perch then that Littlejohn Was like- 
Wiſe an honorar 0 member, and he would alſo be expelled. Mr. 
| Martin then ſaid, he had Teen Carter, who faidhe had got in His 
pocket that Walch would do for the delegates; it was then deter- 
mined he ſhould not receiye the guinea er week as formerly, 
Which he was Allowed by che ſociety, unleſs he aſk” pardon, and 
. the manuſcript was given up by Grant. A letter from 5 
; 10 be 1 but it was not read; a letter from Richter; ſay- | 
5 g, that h Ee dre not attend us, but we mi ht depend: upon 
beide a friend; he carried the N to Mr. Grant; the Kelorit 
2 85 to meet next Thurſday, N 0. 8, at the Seven Dials; | 45 leques 


gate, of en, No, 5 Young * France; * had. forns + Coos 
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*% 
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CTT » 3 „ 3 
20 "P38 A oy De "TER tn Ie} + | N 
ef T. Paine's Works; he recei | 
8 5 p 1 * Ain 23 ]y SY 3 Way * *: ; * 
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28 4 oh 
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pence of their room: that was agreed to that this might be a yery 

ſhould be an e two. parties Were te COME 0 
190 rupture, that it was. abſolutely neceſſary to give encourage- 

mefit ) and 2 


fields; that they were „ and it was very neceflar 

_ $A A a 4 * A. F . . , EE 

to keep them N There was a good deal of converfation. 
A 


3 8 # 
1 1 


9. You call this diviſion you are now ſpeaking of; one of 


Reeves, givin > his reaſons for withdrawin 
the 1 


* 


who pays the e referred the 
t 


D 


* 


-_- 


tics, and avoid foreign correſpondence ; this was anſwered by Mau- 


rice 


3 ' 


ige lying, we mean to procee ndey byt you ar 


* ; T { 3} > - p 1 , — 
8 4 * WAS 239 & 5 wap ö 7 4 98. - { 3 + ; 
* 1 N . "”- ; p , 
4 — 2 „ 
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| 1 88:3 
53 Did Mr.-Mar Mgr preg nts any bier vatio 
the committee l e Eo "or ai ans . 
"Oy Ves. Tk £7 85 1 5 
Tord Preſident. "Dos ye your minutesmention n tha that hee 
Ne to that committee: 18 2 
7 is the heads of the reply. ö = FRY UTIL 
„Was that reply produced upon that d enn r Fic 
* cannot be confident of that. cls eib gli 


Mr. Erabine. Do you mean that it was Rb + in wrnitiog 1 
A. It was. There were ſeveral letters written by Mr. Mar- 
Z garot without being ſhewn to the delegates, which — told only 
dhe contents; but after having done it, he reported that he had 

wrote ſuch letter, and that he requeſted they would be more par- 
ticular; your concurrence will aſſiſt us, but we want to know how 
far you mean to go in the deſign; but, we apprehend, creating a 
breach with us; as that was the caſe with them and the Conſti- 
tutional Society. There was a great deal of eonverſation in conſe- 
uence of that; the ſociety of 151 Friends of the People did not go 
| fo far in their deſign as the London Correſponding, and Conſtitu- 
a Societies did, for all along it was held that eventually it 
muſt come to a ſtruggle. 1 1 that from revolleGhiory Spe 
it often repeated. 
Mr. Bower. Do you recollect Mr. Margarot lying any. [thing 
after this reply: was any thing further done? 

A. Mr. Margarot ſtated, that there was a difference between 
the Conſtitutional Society and the Friends of the People, There 

were thirteen delegates met that night. A letter from Sheffield . 
ſtating, that they had formed a conſtitutional meeting, and all 

agreed upon the ſame thing; aſked how far we meant to proceed 

this time; a reform is nugatory, that they conceived that nothing 

will anſwer the end unleſs univerſal right is eſtabliſhed; they 
adviſe a general, petition to the Houſe of Commons upon the pre- 

ſent inadequate repreſentation; they want to know if the F 50 

of the People are true friends; Mr. Margarot ſays, we are going 
on too faſt again. 

+ Was hat an obſervation he made to the delegates ?/ ; 185 8 

Ves; at the ſame time obſerving, that petitioni 
the true mode; and at the ſame time to keep: the wo Bede min 
agitated with a reform, it was neceſſary that petitions ſhould, 
preſented: it was then recommended, that all the diviſions Would 
. go to No. 52, Frith Street, and fign the addreſs. of the Friends 
of the Liberty of the Preſs; that is, every delegate! was to re- 
commend it to his diyiſion in the courſe of the week: Mr. Mar | 
arot made a remark, that our addreſs to Mr. Reeves was not 
[able to any puniſhment, or he and Mr. Hardy would have bern 
taken up. Mr. Margarot ſaid, he meant to invite Sir Saupſon- 
Wright to his diviſion, or any one he might ſend to it; that was 
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- at the diviſion; by members, o 9 t matters, en the e of 
February, in Crown Street. 
Tord Preſident. Did you attend no la er as a delegate? 5 
A. Ves; this is a meeting of the diviſion No. 23. Bam- 
| bridge read a minute that 60 friends had declined the cauſe of 
meeting with the ſociety, that they are good friends, and do ſup- 
ply with money: that there are certain religious ſocieties in the 
kingdom, almoſt in every town, whoſe ſentiments lead ſtrictly to 
republicaniſm; they are numerous in Birmingham, Leeds, rit- 
.tol, Liverpool, Mancheſter, Hull, Derbyſhire, and particularly | 
in London: the ſociety in London are beginning juſt now to 
organize themſelves agreeable to the principles of France; their 
meetings are Mondays and Thurſdays; and it was then faid, 
Auguſtus Frederick Nordenfcjold publiſhed Tom Paine” 8 works 
: in weden. 4 47 | 
The next meeting is on che 7th of F Miter, A committee 
of delegates, No. 8, Queen Street, Seven Dials. : 
Mr. Bower, There the priſoner was perſonally, I ſup [ 
A. Yes. At this meeting it was moved, that the 3 5 
5 the juarterage," if any, ſhould go towards paying the deficiency I 
of Mr. Baxter's diviſion, No. 16, towards their room. Divi- 
| fions No. 25 and 16 being poor, we muſt preſerve them, they 
will be of great ſervice if we go to war. =o his from M. Sib 
2 b EE COT NEE 
Are thoſe the N diviſions 0 


Tord Prefidint. What was it Gd 4bany or Maran: 745 12 
A. That was the obſervation made 'S the time, wh, eo} 


ON Was the Wea war Pp: 


2. Was a explanation ehren ol chat e JET I OR 
how you underſtood it, but whether any body parc, ex- 
plained what was meant by war at that time? | 
A. That the d would riſe e che W govern= | 


ment. AY 
Who {aid o? a; 1 0 Ftv 1 
Mr. Margaròt. 2 | 
"+ Did he ks 40 of choſe ated or <4 te like uk of bo 
the Word war; or did you underſtand that he meant that by it? 
A; He made uſe of the word war, and it was particularly « ex- | 
pes that there certainly would be a riſing in the countr N 
125 Was there any converſation of that Eind that night * 
It was ſpoken of particularly” that hw by: ſeveral of the 
tes. 22730. 
ri) Erghine, Have you any note of ied.” Ine 1 W f 1 | 
A. No; but I remember it perfectly... a 
A letter ſent to Bath; fourteen days, no air no Me | 
roo chis week. The Sheffield letter of che 1 6th of January, 
279.9. 


* 


to all the bar rg n to Ba Ta 1 22 

„ whether they were of one opinion to petition, par- 
— a parliamentary reform; the feſtoration of che right 
of election not to be under 21; by doing this we ſhall know 
_ how far we Can fupport Mr. Greys motion this feffion : it would 


give ſtrength to the cauſe; no time to be loſt. Mr, Hardy pro- 
poſes a delegate from each diviſion of the Et, to agree how 
o proceed. Mr. Fox has faid in the Houſe of 
| yr Coy have a right to alter the ent whenever they 
' the Scotch Convention have done it, and the Iriſh. The 
Pn Correſponding Society was firft formed to fend a dele- 
| 3 all the other cieties to determine the beſt OY. | 


| Lord Prefident. Who makes Mr. Fox = that? , 
'S 1 Ad . recollect. Ko 
ve it me before that Mr. 15 
| 3 Nor er IE) 8 obſeryation is mad 
do not know wh | | 
Mr. Bower. What means, & firſt formed; gy is} it Frome = 
the intention of the fociety when firſt formed, or what; 
A. It is an obſervation of one of the delegates, F faying what 
their firft principles WOE It was reported, at the Þ 
the People in the Borough ſtill exiſt, and. require their int entions. 
It is agreed, that a circutar letter ould be fent to. all the ſocie- 
ties in London, to meet two & three times each, and come to 
ſome determination; the eſtion to be debated at each diviſion, 
What is the beſt way of proceeding? This is to de done by 
advertifement, in Saturday's, Sunday” s, and Monday 8 ys 


that it would be diſcuſſed next n ight at each diviſion; that there 


fhronld be fix advertifements. Fifteen dele ates met. 'k 1150 ; 
ten determined to write to Sheffield, and in orm them tha 
will anſwer them very ſhortly how we mean to proceed. "That 
To Za ce. meeting. Faye ' 
r. Fuſtice How man del tes were there 
A. Fifteen. e next is 6 gat of Februacy, ,.1 179 + 
meeting of delegates. The diviſion No. 12, held at Mr. 
| frey's, an attorney, in Fore Street, choſe him their delegate, ak 
we reject him, being Lord George Gordon 8 any, and ey 
_ faid his name was bad. te: 
Mr. Brewer. Why did they reje& him on that account? 
A. "They were determined to 1 55 . 5-6 at . th WP with 
any perſon that had any connection with Lot! Gordon 
It was intimated, that Lord George Gordon was — ee = 
- acquainted with what was going on, and he made uſe of this 
Godfrey; and it Was conceived he would be a very troubleſome . 
fern and that if the name of Lord George Gordon was in the 
| of members, it would make them diſreſpectful in the eyes Fu i 


ormmons, that 


riends of 


La 


the p ics” * then. rejeted_him, and reſolved to have coking 
to do with any body concerned with him. Diviſion 12 to meet 

on Tueſday evening at the Crown, in Nengate Street, andi if 
could nat meet there, they might 155 to Robins's Coffee-houſ 
who took in any of the e 
5 55 parliament, i it will engage the ul ic. attention for the 

re eſent. ; . 
2 2. Did you hear whether dete was any, d 
that arſe. or not? 


delegate meeting. 


©. Who was Godficy LG 5 ** the N or his 
on diviſion? 


A By the delegates: | | | 

Tord Preſident. What is your minute as to petitioning 2... 

A. Determined next meeting to. petition poke Font, it will 
divert the public attention for, the preſent. It was agreed to de- 
mand a conference of the Confitutional Society.; ; they are draw 


$* 


ing up the ſtate of the repreſentation; they are going. as far as 


us; the Friends of the People don't go ſo far, the ſociety. in the 
Borough don't. go io far, the. Holborn ſociety lay. 555 a . 
regublicaniſm. 25 

What is become of chat Holborn, ſociety? 


It is broke up, and the greateſt part of the FLY joined Fo 
ks eber Society afterwards. Aldgate Society is nam 


called the Botheram Society; that ſocie 1 * ſince broke ug. 

There are fix ſocieties in London to confer with; the Friends o 
the People have not yet anſwered our letter. -A letter ſent tothe 
Conſtitutional Whigs at Shefficld, ſaying we are about a general 


conference, and ſhall write to them. here are two ſocictics a 


Norwich united have wrote tous. The Conſtitutional. Society 
aſſure them e are firm, and mean to collect the general opinion... 
There arè three queſtions for conſideration, a ee ae 
Kin . or Parliament, or to call a Convention. | 

Is that contained i un the letter from Norwich? 

” This was a queſtion. to the meeting of e to the "8 
a by each, delegate to each diviſion, to conſider What they 
{hould do at that time. Firſt, there are. three, queſtions, whe- - 
ther you petition the King, whether you petition the Parliament, 
or Whether you. call 'a Snvention.: it was remarked, that it 
would be well to dacline coming to any reſolution ti ] the whole 
nation are agreed. Then Mr. Margarot fa „ neither petition 
nor remonſtrate, it would be 5 — ſtitutional: that finiihes his 
obſer yation Then it is reported, that the Aldgate Society 225 
Me. Fox for his ſpeech; faying, that the people might alter their 
_ cofiſtitution without giving their reaſons for it. That is the ſo- 


e Was ae forward * e, a called. the Botheram 
VERS 5 


* 
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t Was ate next meeting to 


W 
A It was agreed t to conſider that the next meeting; this ata : 


f 


way 


- 
» 
$ 
* 
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The next is the diviſion, ment No. 2 * | | 
the rgth of February 2 ne , Which che right 
age for election; 32S Of 212 there Was à great difference bf 'opi-. 
non im che eetin '$" ONE was for IB years, ten for 21, and one 

for aner umleſs Houſekeepefs. Our copies of the petition to 
parliament to be Gifkibuted ar among che public; that'meais, "that | 
they had come to a determination to petition parliament, not the. 

King, nor to call-a convention, Field met an diviſion® No. 12, 
at che foe op in News ate 8 but 22 3 N 5 


4 57 Mr. i DIES x e 73 2 * 
Reported, that the N of the banks refuſii g to ai 
count, would afift the cauſe by creating infolvenc 95 that,” 
failures muſt according! Wilen One of the e reported 
it. A letter was read from E. Farley, Eſq. that he had 
been five years writing a treatiſe on the 1 1g ließ of impriſon⸗ 
ment for debt; it was ſaid, that we could not givè him the 
port he would wiſh, but, however, extracts might be made from? 
that book fo as to be ſerviceable. A letter from the Friends of 
the People, dated the 15th of F. ebruary in anſwer to purs of the 
iſt of F "February, ot Jer, Carter, chairman, fa th ety ſoam 
* 1 


| reif + of action may not be very far, it it; 

ginning of the letter from the Friends of the , 
think it is from Fomecountry Sr pon nt, 

Carter, chairman. . 

* How is it introduced in your 8 S 

A letter was brought and read, ſigned 4 Feria Zar 

tl; vory 4 ai their plan, &c. — I5th of TIT ut 8 


＋ 
ET 


# r 
* 7 


ht 


Mr. Wa 11 ſhould be Curtis Inflead of en we hav | 
| way the letter, .. 

| N you hear the ſearch read? 

. Anſwered the Norwich EY Ik we CO kh 
MD of the People are friends to the cauſe. Twelve, dele- 
gates met, to write. to the Bath ſociety. A motion to be de- 
ted at each diviſion, if they gave the dclegates en to re- 
ject any delegate on good reaſons. 
The next meeting is February the »8th, committee of deles 
gates, at Mr. Stiff's, 58, Paternoſter-row,— 

Motion by Mr. Margarot, That the thanks of the Fade | 
Correſponding Society be given to Mr. Fox, and the minority 
of -44; the fame to Lord Lauderdale, &c. for their oppoſition 
tothe war.—Agreed to be advertiſed in the Morning SOR 
Morning Poſt, and Ayre's Sunday paper. It was obſerved, tha 

| the war of 'the 8 was for the purpoſe of diverting the 
minds of the pe A letter from beta. eie their 
reſolutions, 5 on the 13th of February, by order of the 

committee. Reſolved, by he Society for Conſtitutional Infor- 
mation, at Sheffield, that war is the greateſt evil ever intro- 

duced to trade—that they return their thanks to Mr, Fox for 
the ſupport of the people for many years paſt, but ee 


thils {6 on ; to Mr, Erſkine, for his defence of the liberty o 
| 15 reſs, Mr, Grey, Mr. Sheridan, Lord Stanhope, Lor 
derdale,. &c, Sc. copies to be ſent to each, and publiſhed 
10 l the papers in town and country. Agreed to write to Shef- 
field, that the petition, to. parliament will not ſucceed yet at 
this time, that it will not anſwer a good purpoſe, and the Lon- 
don Correſponding Society are going to petition, and to write 
to all the ſocieties in the kingdom to do ſo, it will cauſe the ſub⸗ 
ject to be agitated every werk; that there was no time ot 
loſt ; and ſaying, that we equally lament the war. 
'D, Was there 457 thing done, any letter e in con- 


ednet 


A. The London Correſ ponding Society have drawn a petition, 
| which was preſented by Mr. Gerald, who faid, he had applied 
to Mr. Mackintoſh, who ſaid he would 0 with him to Mr. Fox' 
to preſent it. 

'D. Were any letters oreplited: on this ſubject of petitioning f 

A. Mr- Margarot wrote this letter, or the ſubſtance of ĩt 

Mr. Bower: It is OE in e page 2725 of the” 
Reports; it has been read 


=, What is your next? 
T March 7th, committee of F e Frith-ſircer.” r 
Was Mr. Hardy there? os 


3 Tez, Read the petition to parliament, and that b 
ferred * the diviſions. The diſcullion of that took up the, 


whole of the an e 
=. 3. 1 CE. 9. Go 


5 
S 
bs 
? 
# 
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of delegates it was agreed to bring all quarterages next Thur 


- 53 1 
2. Go on to the 14th of March; was there a meeting of de- 


| legates i in Compton-ſtreet that day? 


A, There was. That new delegates ſhall be choſen omthe 28th ” 
of March. The delegate of diviſion No, I. moved, that the 

mphlet on the war, wrote by Mr, Frend, of Cambridge, and 
ale in the Mancheſter paper, ſhould be reprinted, and ſent 


£0 all the diviſions. Mr. Frend of Cambridge is trying, and likely 5 
to be excluded the college; the petition to be made out upen 


rolls of parchment, and each delegate to have one 10 try what 
coffee-houſe would take it in, to lay to receive ſignatures. 
The next meeting is March the 21ſt, 31, Compton · ſtreet. 
Baxter reported, that there had been conſtables at 15th. diviſion 
to diſpe them, but they durſt not go up to the meeting, 
it being ſo large; but told them, as you meet to overturn the 


conſtitution, you are informed that warrants will be taken out 


againſt every member, A letter, March the 1 gth, from the 

Birmingham Society for Conſtitutional eg Ted 

Eh Harriſon, beginning citizen Hardy. Fo 
Mr. Erftine. Are thole letters in exiſtence any where 2, 
Mr. Attorney General. They have been read. 10 10 f 02 
Mr. Bower. - Go Ons 204 + 3411 9916 1 16 v1 6 
A. It begins Citizen Hardy, cequelling 05 Kees to 


Wege the love of the human race, and 00 ee 5288 re- 


ſentation of the people. 8 15 
This letter was not addreſſed to Piece, but to hb 3 


Mr. Hardy lived in before he went there. Reported, That 


the Friends of the People had received two letters, directed 
to Mr. Stuart. Grant and Littlejohn were. diſcharged from the 


Tondon Correfponding Society; they write to the Conſtitutional 
Society, and afk for other honorary members to en them. 


2 What was Mr. Grant charged with ? ?; 
A. Grant was diſcharged: for withholding the manuſcript 
under mentioned, and Littlejohn, for the neglec of: BY * 


viſion, for he was gone off to Scotland. 


Lord Prefident, Where were thoſe two letters hen? bi en 

A. I take it for granted from SheMeld; if! 7; 311g at 5h 

4 But you have not it down? ER ET 35 
No. In conſequence of a former WPF ele a motion 


was n to print a thouſand of Mr. Frend's addreſs to repub- 


licans and anti- republicans, to make extracts and ſtrong remarks 
thereon, by Mr. Margarot, and a committee was appointed. 
There were fix to meet in that committee in eee 


in Stiff's houſe; | 


Mr. Boers; The 28th: of March, 1 velers you wil, find 


the next meeting. J. FJ 157 1 


A. The 28th of March, Jt; Comptatb Hage at teens 


_— The Patriotic Society in a 1 85 Sites: 275 4 


"FG e : 
Was this the fame fociery that. you men- 


va ut The — And the port by? ike rambers of Sünmteres 
ta the petitiom was 718, and five ſkins not yet brought in. A 
_ ſelet committee choſe to make new laws for the ſociety, and 
ſubmt them to each diviſion, the committee to meet every 
Thurſday afternoon at five o clock; any three to antes to r. 
ane the other delegates allowed to viſit. 
Lord Prefident.' Have you any minute of: any debate upon 
that ſubject, of the pages or Ping ropoſii eg 
mitte Fc. | 3 
| be 1 have no minute of it. 5 
Mr. Bower. Op on to the 18 of SO 2981 
A. Here is the remark made here, the e tar, Cole 
ili from Mr. Frend's addreſs; that they were to meet on 
Sunday evening. The 4th of April, 14 delegates met. The 
next is at No. 37, Compton- ſtreet. The ſelect committee were 
to conſider of their future regulations; | firſt of all for the ſo- 
ciety at large, the general rules and private regulations for the 
admiſſion” of members; à week's payment; a vote of exelu- 
ſion the number of conſtituents before you branch off. The 
next is the conſtitution of general principles; committee laws 
relative to itſelf; alſo private regulations and general rules for 
the election of delegates 3 3 laws relating to a wege chair- 
reins delegate; and door-xeepe.. ; 
Mr. Bower: It is not worth giving chit; -Go to your next. 
At the meeting of the 1th of April, No. 3, in Compton- 
and the report was that 72000) baſk e the sen? $550 
« Reſolved 
— , 
| Ras of the repreſentation, It was then ſaid, that the Conſtitu- 
tional Society had done it, and had requeſted them to do it, 
and in their letter they ſay, that the ignorance of the err 
was the cauſe of the W om RG benate..: 7 ten TJ 
_ « Reſolved, 


note To write immediately to every ebe Ain 1 requeſt 


them to a "petition directly; Fall bills to be ſtuck up in. the 
night, informing the public where the petition lies for ſigna- 
ture. Fourteen delegates met, and moved; that Mr. Francis be 
requeſted to preſent the petition. Recommended by diviſion 
2, to advertiſe a genera] meeting at ſome tavern, and Ay get 
a good many ſignatures to it. Already ſigned 25190) 

; I believe you may go through all the reports of che per- 
ſons who: had ſigned the petition: to the agth of April. I ut t 
ſee any thing in them of the leaſt conſequence; pleaſe to 
to the anniverſary dinner of the Conſtitutional. Society at 


eb and Anchor Tavern. 


U 6 


4. {Reads vm minute J;"«agth-Aprit, Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. 1677 23 1g! 14 241 43 b Af Rt: 5 


os Were you * 5 at 2 7 dinner? 3 DE: «De 
1 AI Was. bun no bil + 4. op XY) * 
_ ©, Did you make a minute of what palled there? sg 
A. I made this minute, that many of them ea very 
boldly, and laughed at the Fears of the public, and are ſure a 
revolution will take place eee bös $1 99801 3 


x 


2. Who was in the chair? ES $a. 
. Lord Sempill, chairman. | e e 
bo 2. Go on with your minute. y oi Sigoſege © J 


A. The next thing I have e the . and bells, 
The Rights of Man. — May ve never be aſhamed to aſſert tboſe 
- principles we wiſh to enjoy. May defpotiſm be trampled under 
the hoofs of the ſwiniſh-multitude; Wp d to France, and 
liberty to all Europe. Thomas Paine. 26: 02,262 = of I 
2, Have you any remark upon that ?. „bein 7 | 
A. I have a remark, that Mr. Horne Tooke 4 FA 
be given a ſecond-time,—May the temple of freedom have the 
- earth for its baſis and heaven for its dome. May the world be 
dur country. May government ſoon ceaſe to be a conſpiracy 
of the few againſt the rights of the many.—John Horne 
'Tooke, for his original oppoſition to deſpotiſm.— The victims 
1 of deſpotiſm, and may the people of Great-Britain, have cou- 
3 rage to redreſs them. — Lord ee ann 2c. 5 
| chat is all J have got here. 
The next is the 2d of May, 1793. Mr. Fox rote to.Mr. 
- Hardy at nine O clock at night, ſaying, that by our faying a 
r dical reform in parliament. was generally underſtood univerſal 
ſuffrage, which he was not a friend to, but would: preſent the 
; petition if they deſired it; in conſequence it was determined to 
get Mr. Francis to preſent it, m to ng to rinnt 


Bim the next morning. 1001 36 
I ᷑ he petition to be preſented on | Mondays: unleſs Mr, Grey 
Puts off his motion. A bs nens lr 


+55 DwoidfobeShefckd dee tes ey boss hf iug fs hath, 
tion, made honorary members, and er e Monday 


ing, and bring in all the eins. 01401210 a0 eee Das . 
Tord Preſident. Did you ſay thaw woull be a new election | 
of dele Mates = 28th 1 AY Td 30041 938a.. 
. Ves. 70 e, ener 
8 2 And was 8 a new 1 J ˙Ü˙— Sb 
bn 2: And was you re- electedꝰ 2.053. Papal. ee 
CS, | ir Faw 81 BY 


code. Bower. Have you any minute of the a 6th of May? 
A. No. r Fer SORES 1 5 by F ber, ä 


2 ns Hen | / 4/80 36 $909 149711 5 


4 
— 


2 3 


-: IT, 


* 2 
* 


can 


May, 8 1 2 "oy there, reſpecting the war, or. addreſs ? 
A. | 7 84 ity 33 +4325 7 Boy * . W — 
„ To Lauzun: FE Did you wy that among Mr. gl 


papers > TI 7. © SHFLGT .& en b 
I 85 f Rag 2 x * 
4 \Yes. « * (1-1 5 1 * 0 1443 beg . X. 1 LS. 


„ ITT IU, DUE. o (The Clerk reads.) rages! bas 


. «- Dated . are. 2d W 1703, eee chunt, 
James Fox: . _ 8 
1 a Sir, - i; rs FC, 1 5 1 
am to apologize to you fowl not havin ſooner. anſwered 
t your letter; but I have been very much engaged in buſineſs 


e for ſome days paſt. I certainly will preſent the petition if it 
C4 is deſired, becauſe: 1 will not decline preſenting a petition for 
©. any of my conſtituents; but I profeſs I think it would be 


cc better to be preſented. by ſome other member, becauſe it is 
« generally underi.ood that the radical reform which it recom- 


4 mends is univeral ee pee 2 n TO 


5 40 aunty ups app 44 cd Laber, bh n 50 

Bu / 6: Your 2900 „ e eee TIP IG audio 

1011 8067: 125 im 213 6h Hachble Servant, * 643. 
21 ail] 40. 1 FOX,” 


48 Witneſs. 11 Ca ade the paper of the 16th of * meet- 


ing of delegates, Compton- ſtreet. 


The Norwich letter ( 12 "oo aue. not being able df 


: Ane ae read bis notes.) Krenn 


Mr. Boruer. If they are 1 very inditinct you cd read 


7 them, you had better ſay ſo; it is of very little-importance.. 
A. A petition from No 7, to draw up a remonſtranee againſt 
the war, the fame as diviſion No. 23 it was then ſaid Mr. 


Hardy had received an anonymous letter, ſaying, as the late 


petition lay at your houſe, I look upon it you are ſecretary; I 


am a friend to man and ſolitary rights; very much approves of 


the petition; and he ſubmits it in his letter, that if a petition 


is brought forward: againſt. the preſent war it would ſucceed, 
this being a populous one; then with e to Uh ſubſcriptions 


and expences of the ſociety; 


Mr. \Bower, Lou had beer g paſk'6 *. y over, ir von cannot 


makes it out. 


Lord Pre FO Tee was s nothing 6 done | upon: \that tener 
was there? | ev Hey 
A. No. 


Mr. Bower. Go on to the 230 and read what you can Fin 
paſſed. 
A. That is a ahedting, of the delegates,, No. 31, Compton- 


ſtreet. It is propoſed to call a general meeting, which would 
be all 1 ww; of our 8987 legally aſſembled, 3 


2 Do you remember an! 7 thing W on the 16th. of 


I'S. 5 , en 


. * Th 
: * » Y . 
8 * n 


. 


ona c tray: theſe 2 E wp 5 


fears of the public. This was to be agitated at each diviſion- 
2 Mhomade EO off coy gue 5 e 


'S ich a propoſal ? A Sd Lite 60 „st 
Yes. ng 5d 03.7 e N © 
Mr. Bozver, - What win done upon 1 {19466 de 


A. There were 12 delegates met. A letter FO R. Littlejohn, 


dated the ISth May, in which he ſays, he was ſurpriſed at 
being excluded the ſociety that he had ſhewn his attachment 


6 K l f 


to the cauſe, which he would not give up till death; this is 
what I collected from that letter. Committee for: drawing up 


an addreſs to the public, &c. and then it follows, that Le 
Brun's letter to Lord Grenville has altered the ſtep; on that 
account it would appear as though he had ſome communication 
with France, therefore we ought to wait to ſee if any notice is 
taken of it; it was thought proper to defer ER at Aut 
time, and it was deferred for a week. | | | 
©. Now, go on to the 3oth ? | WY 1227 
A. On the goth May I don't find « any Us Sali more thin Mr. 


Hardy intending t to ne a motion _ we Narren er . 5 


three months. ho e ,© 
Lord Pre efedent. What was 150 — — that ? SR 
A. It was not carried; but the Pr. continued; ber I kave 
notes of the 6th June. 5775 07 01 1 


— 


Mr. Bower. Then go to that. Te 


A. A meeting of the delegates, No. 31 , corn dee | 


| * 1793. 
= Tell us what paſſed there? 


A. There were three divifions that wiſhed for Mr, Whar- | 


ton's motion to be printe. | gov 911 

2 Was there any thing done with reſpeCt to Mr. Whar- 
ton 's motion? 2 fro by! 

A. There does not ſeem any GT. notice * be ken 11 Jt; 


1 have no remark that any thing at all was d e ee | 


ing it was ſo ſtrongly recommended. won gon ul, 
2 Then go on? 170 Ale 1 tits 
A. A public meeting was then. talked of, andito advertiſe; 


176 for ſix o'clock, but not to begin till 6x! O clock. No 


dinner. 8801 "1 


Lord Prefident. This was on the 6th. of June? N 2. 
A. Yes. 5 5 
2. Was this adviſed or agreed upon? 

A. I fhall come to that preſently; I finger: whether, i Ee 
determined or not, ia the! Heginnivg. of. Jt Io wes 1 
admit every diviſion A nenen. 
r. Bower. What was the propoſitions "2 

A. To advertiſe a public meeting at four or five, but the in- 
tention was to meet and begin upon buſineſs at t fx. A nts 

om 


2 « 6 35 yy 
from A | dividon, number 28, that the thanks of the committee 
de iven to Mr. Wharton for his ſpeech. 

Arſtine. Mr. men, the” ember of: parliament you 
mean, don't you? 0 05 5 

A. Ido; and it ie to Tas W ab the nk to 

de publiſhed in four papers, the 89 7 the N a the 


3 and the Ledger, ion u. nt any e 
©, Was it to be publiſhed body "SE: US. . 
A. Thave this minute, that it was to be put once in each p p 


chat i is, that it was to be advertiſed four times; it was Ii ie 


agreed, that there ſhould be ſome comments made upon it, and 


a ſpecial committee of five to draw it up on Friday, to be an 
open one, and to meet at ſix o'clock on Monday. 

e A letter from Leeds, a delegate meeting, May york 
17933 a ſociety lately ſprung up, ſent, by the requeſt of the 
Sheffield ſociety, to correſpon\l with all ſocieties, and although 
200, were determined to inſtruct all their neighbours. Thomas 
Handley, ſecretary.” It was inſtituted 27th November, 1792. 


2. Have you any minutes of the 73th of June, the rqthpur 
the 1 5th? 


A, The I 5th of June I 1 got. | 048% oO 5, - 
I mane” any of the Ach? „ N 


9, oft you recolle&t any thin 8 about the I 13th from x me- 
mor, 


i On the 1 5th of 3 Feld + AN 


. A meeting of the delegates, No. 3” Compute ? 
A. I believe it was. 8 | 
= Be fo good as to ſtate it. , Hotter en HET . 
A. Recommended by an advertifeineas;! POW TIO EB 
= Do you know who it was recommended by 2 
I have not a memorandum of it; an advertiſement for 
Monday, to give our thanks to Mr. Wharton, for his ſpeech on. 
the 31ſt of Kar to reſtore the conſtitution of 1688 we V 
neſtly exhort bim to perſevere in the cauſe of the people, and 
doubt not, notwithſtanding the contumelious ſilence of the 
majority, it will have its due weight with the people; and faid. 


that we would agree that we would give our decided ſupport to 


every meaſure brought forward to have their rights re wrt 
- Bhs 8 Baron Macdonald.” Is this a meeting of area 
A. Yes, | 
Mr. Bower. When it * not, I will tell your Lordſhip. *© 
Mini. > Reſolved, that the thanks of the London Cor- 
reſponding Society be given to the eleven men that voted with 
Mr. * eth Tec, The Conſtitutional Soc 1 for In 
x 1 B. on 
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: 64 . 
formation have publiſhed 10, of Mr. PERF Oy 
Eoryotts Mer. Margarot will get 1009 for us, wing 
Have you any ching ther of that meeth * . 
Nothing more. vt ” 
Was there any diviſion meeting t upon this * JIG 8 


. 1 don't recollect there was. 
Mr. Egſtine. You, mean to ſay you. rebate "I: was | 
"not ? © z 


A My anſwer is, that if there ks ye thing vr ole 5 
Eind, I have not made a memorandum of it. Tau *t recolle& 
there was any thing particular: I remember it was faid by - 
Mr. Margarot, with a great deal of pleaſure within himſelf, 
2 by would get a thoufand for the e correſpending 
16 L a 

Mr. Erſkine. Is e e : 
A. No, I have no minute of FEY abe me, kor my 
recollection, and I have now given it you. 55 
Mr. Bower. You ceaſed to be a delegate, ! I believe, for e 
after this time? Was this the laſt ng of. 
you attended for ſome months? +; eg 


A. I attended on the thirteenth of June. Pg R 
Mr. Bower. This is the e and after that you c . 
be a delegate for ſome time | 


: , 2 Fas : 
By * * 3 bs ox 
1 A N N * 1 * x 6. Ye 


A. It was fo. - 1 
A Were you — e this in the my of Xe Aon th | 
at any diviſion .neeting 7 Ns 
A. Ves. | | „ 26150 4 17 N 
2 What time in AUP Fas 2 o NI 3 
I think it was the 25th September. 
D.. Upon the 25th. September, did Jon, attend, Ay. Mvifion 
a and where? A rg * BY I 
; A. 1 attengdeda diviſion, No. 23. mg wes a = 275 5 8 
2. Where did the diviſion | meet! 8 TREE be. 
. 1 don't recolleft' the name of the court ear Baff 5 
row); it was in a place that goes nt th Ee e : 
hne anchor. alley, ber ſome [3 wy fire ff N . i. r 
2 A. It was reported that a new FEI was | or! At 
try, and that they were increaſed very much in the laſt month; 
and it was reported that there was a new diyifion of the London 
correſponding ſociety, that had taken the number ro which 
had ceaſed prior to this time, and ad met at the < HIVE. in” 
Bandy-leg-walk. | 3 1 
2 Did the delegate rep at? 3 ag PN 
| + Yes, the delegate reported it at "this com rt 0 
1 1 3 this is the report from one of the diviſion, 26 gen- ; 
= tleman who lived at Walworth, and was going to join the. 
1 London * ſociety that he wrote the e. 
1 5 . Fo 


2 £4 3 y * ä 2 = " - 
_ wa * N 57 * Ws = ks ag as * MER be „ A - - 0 
an 3 N n N Bo fo TE a RN 8 as AF an * — 4 T r IN - Z \ 
e 8 n 4 — — — 3 
- 3 2 * - "OY < i - * a — 1 * * W - - . * m < SÜW ” ds 
* wu _ <A "I 5 : , 
PPP 9 7 N 2 — n N — , ; n 1 
: 4 — _ + of 8 3.4.8 n 7 > 2 * — 
9 * * wo F | 
. 2 . 
—— W o 
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„ Dake rg e 2 Wk 45 * 
; * 


| 1 * 1 5 6 
Fu bm, th liltotine ; his name was Crüden; it was mem 1 


tioned, among 280 circuniſtances in the evening, and it was 
followed uß by a remark from the ſame perſon, that many 
people ſuppoſcd he was Explored by lome of the. e 
of France, ; 
2. Were any ether papers brought forward Io 
A. It was reported that there was a he 0 to "he Fer 
brought forward to the laſt meeting of delegates, but it is de- 
clared treafonable by Mr. Vaughan, in RICA, of which 
1.2 1. was to be drawn up. | 
When you fay it was treaſonable, do you mean to ſay it 
was r. Vaughan's opinion? 
A. It was reported fo by ſeveral, that Mr. Wegen had 
| ziven _ as his aeg | 1 4 8 
as any thin one u n that r 
1 7 No, tönt all. 1 
| 2 Was it reported by the: delegate ? Dia * er ah 
4 125 further than that that petition was mal og to be trea- 
A. Only that another was to be drawn up: 
4 Was any thing further done at that meeting ?. 2 
Thave no memorandum of any THIS. af more. | ROOF. 
, Have you any recolle&ion? r 

"2 No, I have no recollection. 5 * hh * 
20 on to the next meeting, 7th Odder. —— 

A. The report of the delegate was, that there were 1B. new 
members that week elected; Mr Bell, who was at Brighton, 
was going to Ireland, and would introduce correſpondents with 
the ſocieties there, from the London correſponding ſoelety; 
and then, at 4 meeting of delegates, a petition was brought 
forward and diſeuſſed, I ſuppoſe, againſt the war nothing 
more was ſaid of that; Mr. Hodgſon was choſen r 
and Mr. Wer! continued ſecretary, - * 

2 Was there any thing more done at that ume? 1 
Noe; the next meeting is November zth. n 
| 9. Before November 5th, were you preſent. at un other 
monkey in Hackney or any other place? 
A. Yes, I don't recollect the day of the month; but it was 
ate en when they elected two e to fend oa to 
os convention in Scotland. 3 
1 Were two delegates eden 2 | 4k Lk” ae 27 
Tes. 1 32 ee * 
Who were they? „ xl Fr 2 1 
> ears Mr. Gerald. | | 
2. Who was preſic ent at th ty at that ae 
A. Mr. Hodgſon — * e Gag | 
Ee ns SS, 
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1 behind the houſe, 


5 
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— Cc ; 
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ogg — — 
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PP 


—— 


aflociations formed at 


brought ee but I do not know, to the. DELL 


6s 3 


4 At the bouſe in Hackney- road; * n was in the 


2 Bower, . Was Mr, Hardy ' att that m . n meetir og ! In? "Hackney- 
f 8 nigub. 


$ 9 Fm 
bh 1 cin he was, bat 1 i de bolt b oil; 
. Then come to the 5th November, what meeting was 


vou preſent at, at that time? 


d. Diviſion No. 233 and thedelegate1 re eported' that Mr Bakter ; 
was choſen chairman; he then reported that Mr, Mar argarot 
and Herald went to Scotland the 3oth of October, and that 
the funds were very low, e e not e to the EX 


pences. 20> 


Where was this meeting? 
A. In Bunhill-row. The next report was, that 2 tba dete- 


gate ſhould be choſen from each divifion, to form a 'fab-com- 
mittee to reviſe the conſtitution, and to meet eyery. Friday, 


No. 31, Compton-ſtreet. The next report was, a new ſociety 
formed at Briſtol, The next. was, that Colonel Macleod. and 


Mr. Sinclair were gone as delegates to Edinburgh, from the 


' conſtitutional ſociety. 'The next meeting 2 e 0, 23» 
November the; 12th. 


Before you get to "November 72th, _ want to nit 


there were ny reports upon the 5th of Wee reſpedting | 


Franklow 2... 3 e rs 
A. I have no memorandum of hatt. 3 - mr © 
2 Do you recollect any thing about it! = „ | 

A, 1 recollect hearing it ſaid, that there were going to "Be | 

Lambeth, and that they were about learn- 

ing their exerciſe, © 2 Nag 4 
2. Be ſo good as to —_— alt you can reſp, | 5 
Mr. 3 Lou have no RO Bo, this?” © 
A. 1 
Mr Bower. What did i one? FO ares OY by 


* 


it was to be eee to "the Ar. of the . e 


| PR fociety 


5. Do you. 8 any thing ſaid further e U f plan ? 
Not particularly, but afterwards it was more artjcylarly 
. my 2 0 


reren er Ht 
4 a iof * 50 


XQion, any thing more. 
©. The plan was at that time not completed? YE 
A. The forming of that ſociety, and the Way. in which it was 
een to be carried on, was not modelled; but it was ſaid. 


there were a variety of people who intended to learn their « exer- 


cite 3, but this at Lambeth Was the only onc chat e — 


| 1 67 J | 
'S Thiere is nb affcitn formed, but chat at Lambeth ? 


155 No, ãt came out afterwards, that there were members or 


He Lone cotreſponding ſociety, who had a deſire of intro- 
pon the exerciling of the r NN diviſions on dif- 


ferent nights. 1 
53 2 that acceeded to? es 1 Fenn OM 

. 4, It was rejected at No. 20. „ e u £503 þ 
2 Who Was the Fe of the Kate af wen tee, the 


Sch oyember ? . oog 
4. The report was, that the laſt committee nigh 
— had Toligned the e and Mr. Baxter was 4A pre 
ent. 
Lou was going to the 1 2th of November; ere you o fe 
ſent at any ng. on that day? > 0 
A. It was 2 diviſion e Ty 23. en NYONL aer 
* Where was it? en eee 


'Y As; At the fame place. £ . ; ** » 5 i 7 A 


. What was Je at that Selbe? anten 
A. Read a letter from Norwich, from all che focketies Per; 
figned William Cole, approving of the convention in Edin- 
burgh, and requeſting a conſtant correſpondence, * ' Finances 
are very low, .they want to get a ſecond ſubſcription” bank 
the dele Mes in Scotland. 
Lord Preſident, The finances at Norwich, or yours? 
4. From Nor which! take this to mean, and chen there fees 


6 $3 wb 


ir. B EN that the fx nary © courſe 0 which 
It heat in the ſocieties ? 1 
A. Les. 24 
this that yo are eng , Wide of this tetter; or 
what was done in the ſociety in conſecquence of it? » 
A. In conſequence of it That the finances of the London 


n 


correſponding fociety were very low, they want to get a 


fecond ſubſcription to ſupport the delegates in Scotland: 1 
thought it came from Norwich at firſt, but upon loeking at it 


again, I think it is rather the report of the delegates from the 


committee of delegates, . 145 
Lord Pro dent, © aving given that explanation of of dat, tell 

| 15 t was meant about the inſtruction 

25 Ie Been was ina letter that has deen ſent, dut 

by whom, I hape got no memorandum here, to the Yolegates 

to viſit all the ſocieties in Scotland. 

| Tord Prefident. Do =, me ean chat there was an inftruſtion 

Koh $6 then in a letter ? ON: nk 


Did pou fee the likes; e pen eee che 


r 


1 
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| " A.\Nopitowas reported: off e arte,, -Fhat- hore was 
oing to be cond general meeting, to be held at Editi- 
bash z büt it was after wards altered. and was intended to 


have it at Glafgot; inſtead ofEdiaburgls;i This\wisthe-1 2th = 


of November. rl! 268 AI 1643 i er li aw 

Mr. Gibbe. There are de notes” ' that you have one 
through 2 T T6 HRT 113 4 oha 517 ih e206 431 30 

— ey ABS 1156: 40t 39% 253tirits namOp «A202 0 S771 it 2 107 

Thoſe bat you have gone W to let me 

ebe rvitneſt hunde them id Mir. Gill.) 

ee Ae K be kind ge ee es, __ 


"Mr. Gibbs. What right have — to dada thay woul 


43 


| not 2 f 715 ann 111 1 Son 40 7 . 


. 1 dit not mean to aiGnante any ſack thing. Len k 
Nr. Boruer. 8 was. N ee een delegates) Lf: you 8 


eter Was ſo? 5 1129. 4 bo oli 


A. The firſt time; 1 Ittoided the Laciety of delegates was 


| on the 2d of January, 1794. nt n. 104. Haan tac 


* Was Mr, Hardy there : 
. Ves, he was:Jecretary.' (itt 25 11920 n 2h 10 5 
+2, No go to the 3 Mn ib 101 10. 
A. The firſt beginning is the election of Aelegstes--Ibellere 

1 need not call them over ; the firſt: reſolution was to remove 


i 


the meeting to No. 3, New Compton: ſtreet; then a reſolution 
Was paſſed, that no perſon but had belonged t e M | 


the ſociety was eligible to be a N * 2d n 
2, M hat was done??? 1 1 . 
A. It was propoſed to draw up a hand- bill, eee of 
Be conduct of the delegates at Edinburgh, cenſuring the magiſ- 
trates, and to diſtribute 1000 in Edinburgh; aer were 
to be ſent down imeediatoly to e pg 2 2319] Alle ei Eni. 
2. How ſoon? an 5 er 17; 
A. To the beſt of my ee it! 5 Gus Slowing 
evening, I think, that they were to be ſent off. A letter was 
read, from Sheffield, ſigned William Brown Bramhead, chair- 
man, recommending ſome ſpirited reſolutions ta be adopted, 
to ſupport the delegates immediately; and it; hkeways Jays, 


that at this meeting they were about 2009 L believe (that! is 
alli that meeting The next I have is the goth of E and 


which I believe was at No. 3, New CongramArents;li N 
©. Do you find the priſoner preſentWW;] .; 
2am inclined 10 think he was there, though Thave.not 
his name doun. vo been 0! 991 21008 ung t0 | 
2 Then you are not ſure whether he was there or vat — 
Tell us what paſt there ? 
A. I have the names af, i number of dclegaes-aad Aker 


hats 


« 


a t 1 


people, Who were to be Rewards ata aeeting t 
thel ock, Tithink; ? en e en. 8 d b eg 
234 A Jo£t:vs know! what-paſihd aid: the meeting z if-you find 
any:thing-to-ſhow that he was there, ve wennn if nor, 
we will take it that he was not there? ö r WO 11 - 
A, A general meeting to be Reldat denn chi? on the 
20th inſtant, at the Globe Tavern, Strand, and then a din- 
ner at fiye o'clock ; a ſub- committee was formed for the ma- 
nagement of this meeting, the names put down for the ſtewards 
of the mecting, John Thelwall z but the fub-· committee that 
undertook that management af it, from the th to the'2oths 
was Franklow, Thelwall, m Stiff. The ſtewards were rack 
ae nnd Inha Ager. Win tai M ne vale; ts 
2. Have you them at full length in your minutes: 
A. I may be miſtaken in the Chriſtian name: I have 5 | 
down John Agar. Stewart, Kyd, Barriſter, John Lovett, H. F 
Haxrriſon, and J. Stiff, Bartholowew Peacock, J. Phili Frank» 
low, Thomas Harris, C. Sinclair, J. Powell, W. — | 
Thomas Mitchell; John Pearce, Matthew: Moore, [William 
1 bo Martin, an attorney; William Maffatt Was A de- 
legate of the convention at Edinburgh ; it was agreed, that the 
tickets for dinner were to be five ſhillings: thoſe that dineck 
pajcl gs. Gd. and thoſe that did not dine paid 6d. for theſe 
tickets The ſub- committee ordered to draw up an addreſs to 
the public, to ſhew the ſenſe: they had of their inexlod-rights, 
by the proceedings of the magiſtrates at Edinburgh. rg eme 
2. Was any thing. elſe to be diſcuſſe l! f‚ go ng 
A. It was mentioned at that meeting, that they mould diſ- 
cuſs the conduct of the Right Honourable Mr. Dundas, can- 
cerning the trials of the delegates at Edinburgh, 1 > 
2. Who: were the ſub-committee, for the Purpoſe of dray- 
ing up this letter and diſcuſſing his conduct??? 
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A. 1 have not got dowu the names. | ; 
.Was it eee ee eee to that whe were a . 
manage che dinner ? ; 1 

A. Les. The next minute 1 have, is e 20th of January, ; 
athe\Globe Tavern. 131 "#14 2 inden | ; 


. Have yon no furthion: -minutes as; ahet buſineſs of the oth 
of) January, you have not yet come to the: ſub- committee: is 
that an entry in the minute of the th or the 20.0 

A. There was a ſub-cqmmittee 15 be pe- een Rave nat 
got down the names. ang andi 2d En e off > 
2 Was any thing agreed upon arlbe pangutadt on the 2oth | 
of January, about the ſociety in general, by this fub-commitreed 7 

A. I have read over what minutes 1 e Nat! 
©. And you recollect nothing want rl Flat sc n 1182 1 7 
On J nt? . 0 dn & ia he N HE * 
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back, that I was a 775 
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ere read: I have the report of it here. 110 71 


- 84 7 N 


12 1 


obie; 1 en We 13h ef 98550 75 by viel ak. 


the committee of delegates, hahah 


What was the reluk of the trial? 

A. I was acquitted by a very great majority. 

Having been aequitted by a majority, 1 were Sede 
2 delegate before the time you are ſpeaking 

. I was elected a delegate at a new ng the rſt" . 


i attended afterwards was on the 2d of January, 1794. 


Mr. Erft. What date ws k vou was re rted 45 2 y 
and tried? g 200. $1219 * | atk 58 52 
. think it ere Wg of Juliet N Ks g 
Mr. Bower. Now come to the 26th of Final fo were you - 
at the Globe Tavern? | 


. Tes, at a meeting at the Globe tavern, ] „Martin, provider,” 
What time did you go to the Globe tavern that daß? 


H. I went to the Globe tarern before the company Were 
aſſembled, Res — gan, but 1 don't recolle& Preciſer 
— Bi in the rem up ohe pair 

of ſtairs, and in we: — — of their confuttation with each 
other, and talking together, the floor of the room Be, ways 


and created a vaſt deal of confuſion wat 
Of courſe, in - conſequence of that; "they did not ty. 

in that room; where did d go next f FC , e e 
4. To the room above. auiing 243 r (3. 
©. Were you there any time in the e FEI x hg 


A. I was there before the buſineſs began, and Ws re 
till the buſineſs was finiſhed, and the reſolutions, at that tine F 


After the floor of that room had given way, an na! 6 N 
had Bot into the room up ſtairs, in what ketten Was the / 
chairman 19288 EVE 


A. ens 4 2 Idee bu for 2 much It oy fide of © 


the room ; that was the place where Mr. Martin, Nr fr. Ra 


ſey, Mr. Richter, and Mr. Tlrepwall TY ties 
2, Was the prifotier there? Wk Anisge adsbiss 
A. Tes, he was z but he did vor fiand inthe Front,” | 
2 Who ſtood i in the front? } 910840. 01 gan! 
1. Mr. Martin, Mr. Thelwall, Mr. Rainey,” and Mr. 


Richter; a deal ef time was taken up by the report of Mr. 


Ramſey, ſhort-hand writer, who reported Mr. NM EN. 

trial, and next wab carried the addreſs to the nation. 1 
2: Lou e into arge room to dine was it a 

A 1 8 3 


HISW. 


ESL 


A. There, were a very. great e 
ner; to the beſt of my recollection I was not in the fame roomy 


I did not dine with the large ee e L was in an adjoidin 
room, with a few of the company rh could not feats: 
came into the large room after I had din ed. 


vo ad dined ?_ eg sh Jo 5 0. 4 
A. les n, i: 5:1 woes 5 1226 11 rofl 2 
2. Was Mr. Thelwall es 175 
A. Tes, he was chairman at dhe done and, Me, Martin 


was prefident at the buſineſss. 1 92ated vis; 
Tell us what paſt, when Hardy and Thetwall was inthe 
room after dinner 2... Nik 1 21345 


4. The report I have i is of the toaſts after + Se 


2. I want to aſk if there were any reſolutions dn | 


Thelwall, and agreed to by the aflembly there a pan" with 

reference to the general objects of the ſociety ??: 
A. I have a memorandum here, that aſter Mr., 

report of Mr. Margarot's trial, next was read and * — the 

: addreſs to the nation, which was read and carried at that 

meeting, though it was drawn prior to that; then follous the 

dinner and the toaſts; there were ſeveral people in tho courſs 


of the converfation whom I did not know; a great numbet ok 
people had got together, and I made amn e eee | 


was very bold language made: uſe oe [399/55 gilt DME 1960; 
A. Go to the 23d of January j ton 4 14 
A. No. 3, Compton: ſtreet, anuary 23, e 4 3 
ef delegates, brett 0 Sad er wet WT . 
& Was FR e Mr. Hardy, 0 there? ? 1101 4 


As d ui n 
4 He hos hat ſein band-bills t. to: „be dachi ans 
in every part of London, ſaying, what een ve wiſhed 
to N 3 


« bas: Xx 3 
1 - E 
n 7 LL | _— 


Mr. Er/tine.. Do you meant that there was a refolnticn maden 


A. It was agreed by the delegates. The next thing that 
eame 5 was a box HS the. 1 2 — the de- 
tes in Scotland, which was 13l. 38. d. and 9 nnen? 
on 00 4 publiſh the names 75 thoſe who had — | 
evidence againſt the patriots, but was objected to by Mr. hel- 
wall, as it might produce maſſacres. It was propoſed at that 
time to choofe two ſub- delegates to watch the parliament every 
night, and all * rt every Turns, but 3 
Was not carrie« | * 23611 0 
27 Which part was carried? eee ee 


4 


A. A committee was choſen. that; night, Fa ef baus not ger a 
the names of them, for the Pratt of watching he amen 
832 „ | 


Was the proper in * room that N came into aber | 
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2. That part was carried ee Og 5 
po” But dhe fub-delc e ee ene, g 
A No. It. was prupeſed that that 9 A mente 
— perpetual, but I have no memorandum Whether i a Was 
| nen that is all Ihave of that. teri; a 5 


2. Was there any propoſal made for printing any, bing? 1 


A. It was propoſed to HO the names ct thoſe who 10 


5 IS%? 


2 Now go to the zee was you mY a any OY 
menen ty a; 5 OF ; 
A. Yes, at No. 3, New Compton-fireet,” Mutt og 
2. Was Mr. Hardy there? 
A. Yes;—diviſion No. 11, EC LM EL. to Hvide the me- 
tropolis into parts, ant to requeſt all thoſe who don't belong to 
us, to ſubſcribe for the e this was referred. to the con- 
ſtitutional committee... _ 4 

9. I don't underſtand | what. is meant 11 wen | ” 42 
Lins to all nt, ; Io 


FF £5 > ©: 


þ- 25079 and ſo all aver 3 | 
| Was there any number of members 1 upon to. cam- 
> theſe ſeveral meetings? ? 

A. We always held in idea the regulation we e bad to Form; Wus 
that when a diviſian was more than thirty, forty, or . they 
ſhould branch out and have a new number. 

2 There was no particular number. of perſons propoſed; ? 

A. No: divifion No. 13 recommended, that as there are many 
pericented friends who. do. not belong to us, that a meniber 
be requeſted to invite others to come forwards and ſubſcribe 
in ſupport of the delegates. 5 

2. How much was to be ſubſcribed . 

A. As much as they could prevail upon Ek to ubſeribe, 
DiviGon: No. 8, Rotherhithe, withed to know if, they mould 
de removed into the borough, having bad a conſtable after 

them, many having loſt their buſineſs, and PE e 

| gan S. The next was a call of the houſe. 
Tou need not read that, go n. 

was A. motion was Bac — Mr. — . for cater manga 


Si A Þ. <A 


a 


8 3 4. 4 


cretionary power 1 to report to the committee. | 


EE 1 5 2 w. 


inn 


* 


"1 : [ bs 73 \ JV; + . . 
2 What committee? © karen a6 roll}. 


A. The committee of 2 : but e committee of 45 
they pied. 
— Rue 


1 389 eee 2b: 


e ſecret committee, Ir. Mir Mr. Baxter: Mr. 


| "legates h ower. to diflolve them when 
. Þs i nee d of whom the 


8. | 
ſt 191125 5 MAJSTR TONNE L0, Dit 99g 


5 ee he A. bY 


i Niams, and Me: Moore, and carried unani- 


31000 bp 6 me * ; 44. 


85 


. What was to be ws dae er Wie er committee? 
A, The ſecret committee were to conſider of what meaſures 


wh ereneceſfity to be adopted at that time, and ſo long as they 
ſhould ſit, according to the meaſures chat ware e in the 


Houſe of Commons. SEE 


And what were they to do ? were they themſelves o carry 
| any meaſure info effect? —_ FE . , 


A. The ſecret innttbe Way ts! have a power ts, eall tl 


neral committee of delegates together when they ſaw ns : 


e time and at any place: that was agreed te alſo. F 
2. What was the next thing to be dote r aub 


nt; A, Ns Ne den of three to conſider of the beſt mee 


oor for the delegates in Sema this was 


e to the 00 cret committee; with full powehs 35022357 or 


28 251 


What was the next lng Hong?” 7 15 agua 


There Was à letter from Mr. Margarot; but I don't 8 
lo the cantents of it; it was propoſed by Mr; Thelwall, that 
a committee of two, as a committee of CO" mould be 


called to report. n eee = EY 


2., How was that Sate to be formed ?: e from all 
the ſocieties, or how were they to be formed? LES 
A. I have it down here: the committee of 856180 a com- 


mittee of exigence to report to the general committee, but not 
to publiſh any thing, but it was withdrawh': A Amy e 


28th Jan. 1794. 
Jo old Friends new revived from the Briſtol Conde 
Society,” and that they were encreafing. ' n 
5 71 the 6th of February; what meeting was that ny {3 
15 'meetin of deleg 5 a a: Deere 50 
as Mr. Hardy thi there 255647 Me LEG TOR gliietl; 


b- ** he was: the firſt thing een e 8 
| ter xeceived from citizen Stiff, of Rotherhithe, about the ſo- 
ciety eſtabliſhed there being diſturbed there: then eomes a motian 
| from the. permanent committee to nominate others in — 
Rede it 15 a . committee, and thoſe to be appo 


a z 
as * 9 EY * * * 6 . # Y * $4 - 4 i . © 4 
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; Ry, B 1 5 +) 980 
1 If 80041 11 dritt 161 I bal 74 10 ool - 97 ers zi bSfoup 
| ſeieyet committee; ſaying, chat being a committee of Gerary; | 
they found ze was dangerous, and they called the general com- 
mitte tochffelve them; and give them power t6<kooſe another 
— Emmiſtree:in their lace,” and requeſted thut they might not 
de bompelled to name the names of: thoſe who Were i0 form 
the — ert dog I 36 1259992 EIN & Sei? 
What elfe was dene there? M eile ads d 
. Dieifon, No. 1 ff requeſted the committee to donſider 
che enſe of Mr. Hodfon and his wife: be was yy ' 
_ _ felons; and could not ſee his friends: this was ſent ba 
= | account of the lownieſs-of-our funds: we bad been obged 
ſupport the delegates in Scotland: © Motion not carrie 
the names of thoſe who have ſubſcribed for the“ weavers be 
Printed and poſted, Letter was received in a parcel from 
Sheffield from Marg garot to Mr. Hardy, recommending him to 
ſpend all Kis Ames inthe — — from Mr. Gerald, re- 
commending chem to ſend your a ſhort-hand writer to take 
donn his trial. A ban Ns DOT resin 1 26; 3 1 1 26 

2. Was any thing done pen that letter of Mri Gerald 
about finding a ſhort-hand writer: Ot, 

A. It is mentioned that Mr. Raney: charged fort pounds 
for Mr. Margarot's. Mr. Sibly, of- Goſwell-ſtreetz was to be 
applied to, and if he could not 807 Nr. e Was to find 
ſomebody elſe: R lit Ali TTL (th Di 0 27641 1 1 s 

| . Mhat paſſed niche zoth Febroary? ious pred 

A.” Diviſion 18 moved; to reprint Rights of Swine, and 
ordered to: be printed by Mr. „ Peareeg 4 motion by Pearce 
that a committee of ſeven be appointed to reviſe then 3 
Dien motion that oo of Lord Stanhope's ſpeech 

troops be printed, and return him thanks; and 
the doctrines there taught be ingrafted e our r 
erity. ans sii in mont 275 1 bf 41 na 

2. 1 de aer ws eme Bon ceaſed. to be ate; or 
8 E 00d Hoa hook wort © 


A. Yes. 4 NI BD 
E This is 1 — collected while a delegate 2. 
„ Yes. - 224m bit VV 
Fe L. How come you to be a member of this ſociety 2 lat & 
A. By mere accident. FFF 
, 2. What is your buſineſs? 508k i f gl wor 8 
AI. Ani 1 and in the — B a 
2. What was the-accident by: (per e ond 


"wer 27 neon oo T 1x. 
A4. I was at the Gan of the-Manſion-Honlſe,: when the Givi- 
bon No. 12 had a meeting there. I knew nothingibf it but 
She landlord had one of e e 27 75 im: Ice. 
ne 727 27 4259 2 * eien * 7 queſted 


at . * 5 , 4 3 


VF 
queſted the TIEN to look at it, and I told him 1 cs 


was a ſociety formed to overturn the conſtitution: of his coun 


try, and adviſed him not to let them meet there any more, ſor 
he would certainly have his licence taken away if he did. I 
went up to the ſociety the ſame evening I underſtood. any 
perſon might have gone into the room, "bo :there was at-that 
time a door-keeper, but I got in, and had ſome converſation 
with the chairman, Watſon; T aſked pardon of the ſociety, 
and told them, underſtanding: the ſociety was, upon a public 


. be much obliged to them for one of their re · 


ſolutions, and I certainly would not interrupt them. anfumben 
L would leave chem to their own delidarationss! 215 to Fe 
2. Where did you go to next? 528 9 10b Hy rod 


5 A. nene evening toNewgate-tret. $6 extinct oft 


& » # 
FA A 5.4 ik 


oN 


e mil Grorgn Tanin, croſteexamined by Mr. Ein, 11 
2. L have very little to trouble ybu with, for Mr. Bower has 
put the queſtions very kindly to you which I. was diſpoſed to 


ut: I thought I heard you ſay, you was in the commiſnion 


42: what ſort of commiſſion line 80 #75 Vis S8 — 
. Both in Birmingham and Sheffield, at, E t ert rods 2 
32. At this moment e 5 ner ASt 55 a0 t 32 ve 


: 80 A. Not now. Wn, is 
bal: Ho long is it Grice: you: as this ebene line? 


A. I have been in the commiſſion line, and am in it now. 1 | 


have authority to ſell hy commiſſion for different e Hy 
Ihaye no ſtock at preſent from any manufacturer. 

5 2 1 ſhould think you have Hardly leiſure to concern your- 
ſelf: with this ſorvof tranſattions 3 od) 1 tt open 

. Fcertainlychave, and if 1 am to tell yon dpi an 


ſelf to buſineſs, I will tell-you'candidly,+-I am making appli 
cation for a buſineſs in the Eaſt India line, waiting at coffee- 


houſes, and take orders from the different captains and nn 
and ſo on j but Edo that buſineſs on my own account. | 
Ho long is it ſince you have ſet yourlalf-ow, this en- 


quiry? . fo 
A; In a Iniall degree Thaur ae dh West Lebe ear! 


rs. 
2. In taking orders from captains and mates, and16 on, in 


a ſmall degrees! 225 d nern & ad 55 v =; nc wolt. 
As 10 5 till the laſt ſeaſon. ND Sn NM N 


L. How long is it ſince you did any buſineſs of that Ar N 


A. The laſttaſ omi oH ai has gνν0᷑L ιο * 
= Xomavas an ironmonger originally ? 1 2807 360 VP. 
A. Yes, brought up to it. | T 990 
„ Wheremmigbt fur hoh be 7 10 gd of) 18 8 N 


AA. I cfirſt f all had a warehogfe in Wood-frreet; Aid ra- 


moved fromont houſe in Wood: ſtreet to anerherz und from 
thenep to Walbrook,, ms have been ever ſince. | "= 
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* ſhop now? big eff nogt? *.4 
#+- 5: * . # 3 4 3 NB N ; * g : II, 


3 Dr Hints 
= 2 Have you. always kept your thop . 
chis collateral buſinets; of being in the commiſſion line? 
A. LT have always . but not in the retaib way 
2 1 left the houſe Ms. des and Co. they were ivthe 
way 8 n videtooron A 
2. You were very much 1 fon the ſafety ien e, 
ttitution of your Ys in rs + dene Nun re the land- 


* 


14S 7 


lord ſhewed you? ; * 7757 ot 2idt babmevts G07 DOE. 
Tad Fen: TS 
2 Should you know it if you fam: Nt Bc Ly 3 
A. Yes. 7 I , 75 4-4 #5 


, It was the. s a addreſs of the fiery 3 Ive. 


"have? 3 
e 
Tod Prefident. Ot 1 year is it Fob 

; 1 A. It was the firſt large reſolutions that 1 were e brought out in 
Bis os Q& March 1792. 5-4 1 1 api oder i6n 

Mr. Attorney General. |. ſhould ſuſpect it was the 2d of May. 
A. No, the 24th of May, 1792. + 0 n 
Mr. Eyſtine. I ſhould be much abliged.co Nr r- Attorney 

General for a copy of one. 
Mr. Attorney General. Certainly... . 
Mr. Erſtine. Is. that it? (owing . him a ne) [You may 


oak at it. Goth 
A. I am not afraid of looking at it. 


2. You was. alarmed, and immediately ſaid to pm DRE. | 
Jord, this was a 1 to bring on the deſtruction of this con- 
ſtitution, and of cou e a8 a good ſubject, yon immediately ſet 
_ yourſelf, to enquire into it, and to become a member z for that 
purpoſe it was eee need not aſk: you, becauſe it follows 
of courſe to d on that n that 1 fhould ſeem to-think 


11 


as they did. boite ven Vorn 470 F 8 
- A. Fes, ' 41 10 2H "41! . 
= And you was. elected a delegate? grad 1 dt 
. Tes. 10 FF Bl 185 * 1 't 


L. And you continued a delegate till the 13th/of June 1793 ? 
A. Yes, as near as I can give you any intelligence. 
_— And then you fell under FINE was tried, and ac- 
w by a majority . n On 10 sx gear 
. Jes. 1 ed „ „„ 
2. Pray, 5 fl e ſo bo enquire into the 55 of Jour 
"trial, was trial held by, Sridence, or was een upon a 


declaration of your own? 1071 
A. I was tried upon wien * the. 2 that were 

n d. 7 1 ot Tort 697-41 $6 

Bd © 2 » : 4 EY 


- 


9. Upon the evidence of peopte- Wh. ght the Harge 
agu ef . 5 
A. There were four or gentlemen brech forward; to 
prove to the committee of geist, that Twas not à friend to 
+ the: ſociety; they underwent” a long conſideration, and after 
hearing alt they could ſay,” and whence that fiiſpicion aroſe, I 
was honourably acquitted, I have the name of my accuſer in 
the cburſe of my r inutes, Ber L did not take 92 notice n 
not thinking it an object. R 

2. And you attended this ſociety egal 2 * 

A. Yes, excepting that time 1 went oy into > Yorkſtirs 
and Staffordſhire on buſineſs,” | 
A At what time you firit eee to any cmagilivacz 
that you was in the courſe of your enquiry; did you furniſn 

them with any of the notes you have been reading in court? 

A. I conſulted with a friend, and I ſhould wiſh the world 
a large to know my reaſon for doing it: it was by advice;of 
[1 leman, from whom I have received ſome friendſhip z a 
| gentleman who lives at the weſt end of the town, Who | 
me by all means to make a report of it, which I did, and have 

done from time to time. | N 
2. When was the firſt of theſe reports made * 

A. I believe the firſt report I made was in ©auber 1305 a 

2. I ſhall not for the preſent aſk who that perſon was, but 
- whether the report you made was to a perſon entruſted with a 

public ſtation, or inveſted with magiſtracy, or was it to N 

friend? 

A. I don't os B N I may be at liberty to anſwerthat 
queſtion; I niade my reports to a perſon and a quarter that l 
was well ſatisfied a proper knowledge would be had; whether 

it was by a magiſtrate or any body elſe, it makes no difference. 
1 knew the d e "VE theſe ſocieties would be made 


5 * 
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2. You may ſay mer; it was a pelo in chatſitustien be noty 
tell me one or the other, whether it was a magiſtrate or not? 

A. I have faid I would'anſwer the queſtion in the beſt man- 
ner I could, that whether it was a magiſtrate or cw f body elſe, 
| I'was fatidfisdi it would be made known. 

2. Did you hear my queſtion? 1 put this queſtion to you, 
4 the perſon to whom you communicated your reh was a 
rr or no magiſtrate? 

A. I beg to atk whether 1 am obliged to anſwer that queſs 
2188840 Q-Z01G L217 34 a 
& 1 "Lord Profudent. "Bois iy OR whether it is a egen, or 


20 l Was it ts S eeglItrate 5. e Wn ; = 
A. It was not to a magiſtrate. . e 
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Fara aeg Generale 1 ball certainly onde ke queſ- 
tion de ing Put. d {147 mates lig 


. ne, My Jord, Lam ſurpriſed at dh. I this. man to 


befor, ſeven hours reading papers, and when he fays he in- 
_ formed.aperſondy; giv ing reports, and 1 am not to he permitted 8 
d alk hic, nor he to ſhey me ho theſe perſens or perſan 
Was, peradventure theſe reports were not made, I might be 
able to prove that they did not exiſt at that time, or that he 
neyer did ſhew ſuch. reports? my Lord, I ſhall be perfectly ſa- 
tishied with whatever judgment the court may pronoun ce. 
Lend Preſident, It is perfectiy right that all opportunities 
mould be given to diſcuſs che truth of evidence that is given, 
| but; there. is a rule which, on account of its importance to tile 
pie in the detection of crimes; being brought forward, that 
_ thoſe-perſons,. by the channel through which thoſe detedtions 
_ are made, ſhould not he unneceſſarily diſcloſed: if it can be 
5 made appear that really and truly it is neceſſary tothe inveſti- 
ation of the truth of the caſe, that the name of the perſon! 
auld be diſcloſed. I; ſhould: be; very unwilling to-ſtop: itz. but 
it does not appear to me that it is within the ordinary courſe to 
do ĩ it, or that there is any neceſſity. for its being done in this 
ese; the man ſays, Ldid do this upon advice: Idid 
vom time ta time communicate to a friend for the pur 
paſe of its being communieated tot a magiſtrate, and that 
Was, the way he did it; if there is ſuch a rule, I:think; that 
rule will extend to this caſe, and I think we have this day de- 
termined that there is ſuch a rule, and; I cannot ſee any ſub - 
ſtantial difference. between — man going to a juſtice- of peace, | 
_ andigoing to ſome other perſon who, communicates to a-juſtire? 
af peace: it will not in itſelf amount to any evidence. 
Mr. Gille, With great ſubmiſſion to ybur Lordſliip, tha 
way the queſtion was put to the witneſs Was . Mr. Erſkine- 
was ſiſting the credit of the witneſs; he aſked him mot who em- 
ployed him ; he wanted to knom whether what he ſaid now was: 
What he always ſaid and he did not aſk him Who employed 
him, but yrhether he had, communicated to any body what he 
had ſeen. at the ſocieties: his anſwer was, he had commurũcated 
to a friend; and with ſubmiſſion to ou Lordſhip, it is com- 
mon practice when a mans credit is ſifted im that way, and he 
Jays 8 he bas told it, ſurely the counſel has mem arient ane 
utho that perſon was to whom he told itt. 
2 Lord Preſident. I believe in general, where lie ot wid 
Vith the circuniſtance of its being connected with:the: channel 
of communication to government, what you ſay is frue 3 but if 
there is ſuch à rule the channel ſhould not beropene but it 
0 wan a Tule which does exiſ t. 
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acting ro the beſt of his judgment upon public duſttieſs, if He 


ſhould bs ever ſo much miſtaken in his 
tis queſtion that Mr. Erſkine put, is 


bund! I contend that 


put : with reſpect to what has been Gated as the principle upon 
. whyeh tlie queſtion was originally put, your Lordſhip Will per⸗ 
mit me to ſtate what was the fact, at the time this objection 
aroſe : my learned friend aſxed he witneſs, whether the per- 
ſon to whom he made this commtinication, was or not, 4 

giſtrate? As Tunderſtood the anſwer of the witneſs, it was 


to this effect; that he made the communication to a 


perſon who 


was in ſuch à ſituation that he had no doubt, but che cbndust 
of theſe ſocieties would be watched by thoſe whoſe duty it was 
to: attend to it: then it is ſaid, if it was not a magiſtrate; L 


have a right to aſk who it was : now my Lord, 1 knowT dughe 


toit ate it with very great reſignation, not avi g practiſed in a 


court of niſi prius not being able to ſtate to 
isithe practice at this day, 


your Lordſhip what 
and what the principle: to be deduced 


from tlrat practice ; but it certainly has been the caſe, chat in 
the early period of my fe, 1 hada 2 deal to do with this ſort 
of buſineſs in courts of law, and I humbly fate my-own.opinion;/ 
that if the rule with reſpect to alking a queſtion of a witneſs; 
beithat if he is to diſcloſe a channel of communication to a 
enagiſtrate; or to thoſe perſons who cannot be ſtrictiy ſaid to be 
im a ſituation of magiſtracy; but whOo have thoſe duties to per- 
form: which- belong to magiſtracy, that à queſtion of that ſort 


is not to be put. My learned friend ſays, cannot 1 


try the ere 


dit of the witnefs by queſtions? Now the habit of the laſt ix 
yvars of m practice has been to know the practice of the Ex- 
ebequery where it is the caſe every day, a mari has committed 


an offene a 


gainſt the revenue laws; now what is che 


principle 


upon which the court ſay; ſuch queſtions ſhall not be put? 1 


know the objection will be 


put thus: it is neceſſary 1 ſhould 


Eno how far he is credible in what he ſtates; and that chere 
fore I have a right td aſk to that point; but a court of juſtices 
does not. ſit to catch the little whiſpers of popularity: it pro- 
ceeds upon great principles of r juſtice, and i it ys fad 


viduals muſt ſuffer inconveniences rather than 


reat public 


raiſchief mould be incurred'; and it ſays, if men's Names are 


to be mentioned who interpoſe in thoſe fir 1 
— fed over without that part being taken which is dif- 
bur which is extremely needy ſhould be taken n 


2 the part an, ny 


art of the public 


public; therefore I ſay that that objeftio”* 


pot made, always _ it with the greateſt * to your 


rdſhip, 


'a queſtion fit to be : 


t% 1 


Lerddetp, and e think is founded upon the cleareſt 
principle of duty to every perſon that forms à part of the com 
munity; T tate this, that after having diſtinctly ſtated that he 
faid this to a perſon who was to communicate it to thoſe Who 
would neceflarily take care of the intereſts of ſociety in con- 
ſequence of it, that he ſhould not open that channel of infor- 
mation: at any rate my learned friend's objection was too early, . 
Mr. *Fuftice Buller. Did he ſay that he diſcloſed it to this 


friend for the ma; er of its mp r to a me 


trate? 5 l 
Mr. Aeli No. e 550 mae 
Mr. Fulice Groſe, He ſays, 1 was farisiedit would be made 
EE Known. 5 | 
Mr. Gibbs. I think he faid, 1 conſulted a friend who wem. 
Ee me to do this. | og AT 047 
Terd Preſident, He —_ DOES JETT. 


Mr. Zr/kine. The manifeſtation. of innocence is as great a 
rinciple-as-the puniſhment of crimes. 5 | 
Mr. Attorney General. Moſt ſurely, Mr. Erikine.” „ 

Mr. Er/tine, to Witneſs. Tou told me you made a report ig 

Secober 792. Did you ſhew that book you have been read- 

4 ing to any body in the month of Sept. 17927 * 

A A. No, I did not—L wiſh to inform you how it was that 1 did A 
| give any information. I told you that I was adviſed by a fie 
to give that communication, and I did give it in a quarter that 
I was well ſatisfied that it would be known that there were theſe. 
ſort of ſocieties in London: the miſtake has been made that I 
communicated it to that gentleman that I conſulted: 2 
ſaw. that gentleman upon the buſineſs afterwards. I continual 
us þ 6: ew uy but it was by the channel * ** Aae 

1 5 Mme. 2 

4 2. fo was eie — a hg to hom. you bad. commu- 

_ * what you knew, to make that communication to a — 

fon whom. be recommended 7 now we wade! tanc 


A. Ae vi fs 
- Was that friend who adviſed you to: make that con 
nication, a NO 1 i a ded e , 
— A. No. rn rr . 
Then ako was has friend * * . ths: * hams 0 
Mr. Attorney General. I object eee, D e ods 


Mr. Erſtine. I do not aſk who the friend to whom he was 
recommended, becauſe that he ſays was a channel from whence 
government was likely to be informed; but my queſtion nom 
is, who was the friend? which friend was not a magiſtrates 
who oy r the when mg rr COMMUNIC: ANTE 
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eauſe the tel ing that friend is putting him in a ſituation. in which 
he ought not to be put, and which it is. inconvenient to general 
. juſtice that he ſhould be- put. 


Mr. Eratine Suppoſe now, for inflgace, Iam i in poſſeſton of 4 


evidence, which I could not poſſibly produce in contradiction to 
the witneſs, that he had made no communication to any human 


being, and that it is only a fabrication; I am only putting it for 
ſake; how is it poſſible, if I cannot be allowed to ex- 


— 4 from the witneſs wh who the perſon was to whom he made the 
communication? Is it to be ſuppoſed that I ſhould not have a 
right to aſk the ſolicitor of the Treaſury; in this country of law 
| = liberty? I truſt the law and liberty of this country will ak 


ways ether; and I hope in God the government and its 
- Matte ; - as to carry with it all the 


huzzas of popularity which a government well adminiſtered will 


ation will be fo con 


admin 


always carry with it; chen it can carry no contumely with it. 


When a man who has —_— with a perſon, who 172 * Go to 


a magiſtrate; Sir, I am bu „I am no mag iſtrate; T adviſe you 
2.89 go. to. the Macy of NG and tell Mn _ ſhould. I ante 
"that [ 


were at all brought in queſtion for having given an ad- 


| vice I could ſtand to in the face of the whole world? How 


then can the public be affected by it, if I was to go on, and 
afterwards who that friend was.” Tf it was not over-ruled 8 


by WE Court, T would go further, and ſay the fame rule 


pi . 5 ; I could aſk him, Did be give you the information be 
laid be did? Su 2 T communieated this in Noveni- 


| top” 1792, to Mr. 
I could not af him what he did communicate to him; but I 


could aſk him whether he did communicate any thing to him; | 


and if he ſays © No, I never ſaw the man in November, 1792; 
at 15” would it not ſhake the credit of the witneſs in the eyes 


of every man of common ſenſe? I humbly apprehend it would, 


and T hope T thall _ confider that, under a manifeſtation of 
Innocence, the laws liberties of the country may thrive ;\and 


cannot thrive unleſs they always go together. . Suppoſe 1 a 


alk, Who adviſed you? he muſt "67 be haters from fo 
he muſt ſay ſome name: then have 1 not a right to call — 


ſon, and aſk, Is it true? here did he tell vou? at what place ? 
who were prefent ? — the tiruth whether he A % 


ar not. 1 4 * £ ES. : 


- Mr. Gibbs. E-ubotit 7 Lordſhip, whether dis is mot 


rr that if facts are communicated to me, he hall 
not aſł if thoſe facts were communicated to me. 1 know this is 


an informer that communicates [theſe facts; no doubt, 2 | 


ignorance, and I ought to be better informed in my probing 
LA i has 
OL. 


haent. Il che principle is right-it extends to that; be | 


e Hlicitor of the Treaſury; ſhould 
not I have a ri — whether that fact be true or no? 
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been objeted to aſking the witneſs, upon the croſs- examination, 

who the perſon was to whom he communicated the fact, becauſe | 
pennen third,” I 
know that where an informer has communicated facts to a perfon, 


in chief what he has communicated to another perſon, and does 
Hot. mention him, becauſe he 175 that, perſon adviſed him o 
communicate it to a magiſtrate, I think it an objection that never 

Tord Preſident. There is ſome doubt in the court how the fact 
ſands, whether in conſe uence of the firſt advice that he re- 
.ccived, he afterwards diſcloſed theſe circumſtances to the fame 
friend, by whom he ſuppoſes it is communicated 2. 9 ſome 

of the magiſtrates, or whether it was another perſon.” . 


= 4 


— % 
* 


* 


Mr. Gibbs. He fays it was another perſon, 
bie, Baron Macdonald. My reaſon for deſiring you, to alk | 
Fat queſtion is, 1 wiſh it were explicitly Known, whether be 
per ſon to whom he firſt addreſſed it was, a perſon in magiltracy 

ä.“)... Dion ̃⁵— OI 
Mr. Attorney General. J only wiſh to have it underſtood What | 

the objection I now take js, that Mr. Erſkine has no right” to at 
the witneſs who it was adviſed him to give the information ts the 
magiſtrate; for the perſon by whoſe, advice the information is 
given, is to all intents and purpoſes the informer. ' I'wiſh to ex- 
«plain myſelf, Who this perſon. was I do not know; 1 5 ing 
| Todi wil recollect, I ſtand here as proſecutor for the public; 
af I were in my own. cauſe, I could ſacrifice at my own pleafur 
principles which appear to me to be principles of public juſticy 
but in the ſituation in which I ſtand, L don't know how I can 
vindicate my character to the. public, and towards the. priſoner, 
but by acting upon principles of law; admitting, at the fame 
time, no man more likely to be miſtaken than myſelf, - But this 

I will fay, that I would not trouble your Lordſhip, were I not 

thoroughly ſatisfied in my own mind, and I mean 8 to 
my duty, and with humble deference to your Lordſhip's judge- 

ment, to beg to have your Lordſhip's opinion, that that queſtion 
cannot be put. I know it may be ſtrong 7 argued, as it is ftrongly 
argued by my learned friend, how am 1 to find out whether a 

* witneſs ſpeaks the truth, or does not ſpeak the truth, if I cannot 

ak him that ſort of queſtion ? Suppoſe, you ſtate in 1792, that 

© that advice was given; ſuppoſe it was to Mr. White: ba f 8 
z he, that I am to aſk what are the particulars of it; but afk the 
Ke whether this perſon. did or did not adyiſe with bim in 17925 
why: cannot you aſk the particulars for the fame reaſon that you | 

*-canudt alk it at all, viz. that it is a private communication which 
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inffances, it. happens every day. I receive ay information there 
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e and if the man js bound to a ee 


1 pation, en 


cloled. I have thought it my duty to myſelf and e e 
- thus, to. ſtate the grounds of my objection, I have ated the 


* 


iſe; I cannot ſee how an Attoruey General can proceed fifer, | 


2 ne „ 89 1 = 4 . . 2 
than according to his conviction of What is right, and acts from 


thoſe convictions what he preſumes conſiſtent With his duty. 
Tord Prefdent. I, for my own part, adhere to my opinion, © I 


think we. muſt ſtand 97 755 the principle, and that when we are 


tun into yery nice diſtinctions upon the principle, we get into 
difficulties, from whence we never know how to diſentangle our- 
. les, 8 relieve the mind. r is, Whether, if it be 
bfopoſed, any of the channels by which this information and dif- 
 1;Loverycomes.to the officers of the crown, ſhall beunneceffarily 
_ diſcloſed ;. 1 ſay unneceſſarily, becauſe it is no part of this fact at 
 Allwhether, this man did or did not mention this circumſtanee to 
this friend of his, or whether this friend of his gaye him any 
. Particular, advice : the only way in which it is permitted to be 
1 „ ULCER It 1 HMOS + ary | drawing out 
cixcumſtances collateral to the fact, to eſtabliſh a contradiction 
to the evidence of the witnels upon thoſe collateral cireumſtances, 
rng N fob e * e 
and ſo to affect his credit. Now that would be true of every 
„„ | , - _ © queſtion 
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queſtion chat the wit of man eould ſuggeſt; yet -undoubtedly 
there are many queſtions which even upon croſs- examination are 
not permitted to be aſked; among which I take to be thoſe which 


e eee 
tion are protected from the diſcovery. And if it is objected to, 


it is no more competent to the defendant to aſł him with whom 
he adviſed, or to whom he communicated that advice. I can 
never diſtinguiſh, for my own part, the caſes. If my brothers 
are ſatisfied, and if they think there is not reaſon for the prin- 


ciple I have ſtated, I ſhall be glad to ſubmit to their opinion. 
Upon the whole, I think it puts the perſon into the ſituation de- 
ſcribed by Mr, Attorney General, of being in ſubſtance the in- 
former to the government, of the eireumſtances fo diſcloſed. I 


therefore think it is a queſtion that ought not to be aſcec. 
bief Baron Macdonald. It ſeems you are agreed as to the fact, 


that the perſon to whom the witneſs ſays he made his firſt diſelo- 
ſure, was neither a magiſtrate, nor any perſon concerned with 
him in the execative government of the country; and from that 
perſon he received advice, no longer to apply himſelf to him, 
| * — was of no uſe, but that l 

ſome one in a magiſterial ſituation, one ſomehow concerned in 
the government of the country. I confeſs, I ſee a conſiderable 
diſtinction; you certainly ought not to diſcloſe to what magiſtrate 
vou diſcover this matter; and if this friend were truly and ſub- 


ſtantially in the channel of communication, I ſhould conceive 
that rule applied to him, which, as Mr. Attorney General truly - 


obſerves, is conſtantly obſerved in the Exchequer; but, on the 
other hand, it ſeems to me, that it is very material to know when 


a pexrſon at a diſtance of time gives an account of the tranſac- 
tion, whether it is at that time he firſt gives the account, or at a 


diſtance; it is a matter from whence important facts may be diſ- 


covered, which may affect the credibility of his teſtimony; if 


he does not diſcloſe it for a conſiderable length of time, ſome 
inference diſadvantageous to his teſtimony may be drawn from 
thence: it is of importance to the priſoner that that queſtion 


ſhould be aſked, unleſs a very great public inconvenience ſhould 


be the conſequence. It does not appear to me, that a perſon not 
executing magiſtracy, but a mere private friend, that this being 
diſcovered to ſuch a perſon, and he ſimply ſaying, Do not come 
to me, as I'can be of no uſe to you; that no diſadvantage can 
poſſibly ariſe in a caſe of that kind, and that it is a fair queſtion 


to aſk, in order to aſcertain whether ſuch a fact was or was not 


revealed. I mean to draw the line here, that that perſon is a 
mere ſtranger cither to magiſtracy or the executive government 
if he were connected with either of them, 1 ſhould think it ought 
not to be aſked; but being a mere private friend, it does not ap. 
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tend to diſcloſe the channels of uſtice; for the conveyance of 


apply himſelf. to 


41 
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Ea prar teme lll within the rule, which rule is.held. 25 Facred as | 
VG vic 6K 2ʃ0 f | 
8 er Hotham; The. wiitngls: has: laid * "ncaa 
wis to his friendz under the impreſſion and full perſuaſion, that 
are h him, the n he gave was to he conveyed to the 


rate; that he has diſtinctly ſtated. Now the queſt ion, it 
Gas to me, does turn upon public policy; and I confels,. for 


my own part, that upon theſe principles I do not ſee any diſtinc- 


* 


tion between making the diſcovery to the magiſtrate; himſelf, or 

making it to any body who is to communicate that diſcovery. to 
che magiſtrate; the principle is, that public juſtice demands, in 
many caſes, that ſort of ſecrecy, without which government 
could. not be carried on. There are many cafes,” We all know, 


where it is of the laſt importance to us all that ſuch ſe 


ſhould be obſerved; and at ĩs admitted on all hands, that if the 
communication is made to a magiſtrate, you ſhall not oblige the 


witneſs to diſcloſe who that magiſtrate is; that is for the purpoſe 


of public juſtice to the country. Now. here, this man has com- 


municated to his friend, for the purpoſe, under the perſuaſion of 
his going directly to the en e being adviſed, by him in do- 


ing What he did, I cannot, I confeſs, diſtinguiſh the * of 


that friend from the ſituation of a common informer; and 1 


kaow it would not be permitted to aſk the queſtion of him: in 
that caſe, to be ſure, I conſider this cafe . as: a link of the ſame 
chain. I do conſider ĩt makes no ſort of difference whether the 


intelligence is, directly conveyed to the magiſtrate, or by more 


indirect means; the purpoſe of diſcloſure is, that it may be 4 


overed to the magiſtrate. 


T. J 


20 ice Buller, With reſpect to the . that — 


Chief Baron, my Lord Preſident, and my brother Hotham the 


principles ſtated by them I ſhall certainly be diſpoſed to pay the 


utmoſt deference to; and I think I do not differ from my Lord 


Preſident in the principle he has laid down; and I believe my 


brother Hotham and I miſunderſtand each other, more in the 


facts than the concluſion of law upon facts. My Lord Preſident 
and my Lord Chief Baron both ſaid, that the 1 is for 


obtaining public juſtice ; and if you bring forward the informer 
in ſuch caſes, no man would give information; and therefore it 


is, that an informer, for the purpoſe of a public proſecution, 
ſhall not be diſcloſed ; this goes to exclude the. queſtion r 
ing the ſecond perſon, that is, „che perſon to whom this witngls was 


recommended: but the material point firſt is, whother the witneſs 


mould anſwer the firſt queſtion. I agree, if a middle man is 
made the channel of communication, he ought to receive the 


ſame protection as the perſon who ultimately receives it. But I 
take the fact to be quite, otherwiſe, for here he does not commu- 
: nicate 
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to, where an offence has been committed againſt the 
revenue * I have paid every attention I could to my Lord 


OE «BE. 
1 C 
Wa it for the purpoſe of perſuading that gcher miah to make f, 
diſcloſure, but he conſults him in the character of a private 
Friend, reſerving it in his own breaſt, whether he ſhouldjbring it 
Forward to public examination or not. Now his firſt conyerfation 
Vas merely with a private friend, in order to make up. his own 


mind, whether he ſhould make the diſcovery afterwards, for the 


purpoſe of proſecution; and he reſerved the option in his on 
mind, whether he would follow that advice or not. It ſeenis to 
me the circumſtances are exceeding different, and I think this is 
an anſwer to the argument of Mr. Attorney General ;) for he has 
ably and ingenioufly put it upon this ground, that the perſon who 
gave the advice is the informer 90 all intents and purpoſes; for 
he never intended that his friend ſhould be the dif 701 
only conſulted him to make up his own mind, and therefore I 
confider him as ſtanding in the ſame ſituation as the informer: 
my opinion is, that he ought to anſwer the firſt queſtion, but not 


coverer, he 


oy 
2 2 


%%% w Et 7 et hoy avuhl, © 
Mr. Fuftice Greſe. In this caſe it appears,to.me, we all agree 
upon the principle; the queſtion is, who is right in the applica. 

tion of that principle; for I do moſt perfectly ret that the name 


z 


„ 4.4 a4 2 5» i %s" 


that ſubſtantially and really, according to every principle, of good 


2 
the informer as any one perſon can be; becauſe, if it had not been 
to außen the 


. C s * an 
I - — —— 5 . Mr. 
„ 4 g 1 * 
0 4 1 F 


e law ſtated, and 


455 L 97 * 
Mr. Erstine. Was it before or alter "ys had been at the . 


i that'y 7 aw this friend?” A LOT 
p "gt fter. PE - EE Lo 85 7 K fees 9 : 37 1 2 4 Ta AY pr! 
1 5 1 How fager, 5 Ab 

7 mmediately in "the month of Ge 5 1 en stel 


mme after I knew there were ſocieties of this kind; I cm- 


$7 £36F — 


müunicated ft to this friend of mine, 'whoſe advice tô me was to 
vive information; this was after T was acquainted that there was 

fach a Society %6 the London Correſponding Society; in conſe- 

quence of that advice I gave information immediately in the ſame 

5 of October, 17925 and baue continued it to the month of 
Februar 

timed.” Did you communicate your reports in ene & from time to 
ime 


3 Di Did you yi eme of them? V 


K 3-4 . 
1 


3 u any thing in that "AY which CTR to - 
| aZ; affairs, 5 Eo are ok them out or fold them ben. 
don't want to concern ourſelyes with 4 mf affairs, or any thing 
that does not relate to this buſineſs,” and let me look at 15 book: 
7 2 appropriate ti the book. for this fort of information? 8 


10 
9 8 
1 2 
ba 


oh Then What makes you apprehend there are any matters re- 
Kative: to other bufinels in it? 
A. Becaiife I had colinfaniation and information from dif 


| ferent gentlemen, and occaſſonally I made memorandums of thoſe 


communications, Fand I ſhould not wiſh that to be ſeen; but it is 
Impoſſible for mie to ſee clear in this light, I will look the book 
Over, or go into another room; I would not with to withhold an) 
thing that I think is not right to be withheld; 1 know there are 
ome private memotandums. 943 
Then you will take them out, and 1 let us ſee 9855 book to- 
' triorrow morning? 
* I wilt do that.” 
2. Was it the cuſtom at thoſe meetings of the dele pn 5X 
8 Society, for members to take notes of 
7 It was always the regilar Le br 
3 For every body to ſet down every abt that 4. pala: 


9 a 


Selen there was a communication, particularl TY 


the chairman, which was not proper to be communicated to the 
Aridon: you muſt not communicate that, either ee regard to 4 
letter or any thing elſe; he will tell you, although you are allowed 
to take a minute of ſuch a thing, it is not f t that Mat Thould 
cominunicate it to the diviſions.” 


ty 5 Tafked you, was it the pradtic; ? ; a $21 e 255 
e Yes, N Was the cuſtom. een Ot . | 
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* * 1 
©, Then it was the practice of other a 6; bak? "FP 
certain looſe papers, all the ae that happened, and the | 
fubſtance of what*eyery body faid ? 
A. Yes; but an thing lhe ſtrike me, and might not Atike 
another perſon, . and he might not take that particular 11 to 
it down. Tx | 
be You don't profeſs that what you have been ele; is the 
ar account * the moſt material facts that occurred, but 
thoſe that were moſt ſuitable for your Land to put down! 5 
A. I cannot anſwer the queſtion as you put it. I eonceive. chat 
whatever was tranſacted in a public foci ociety to which a Helegate 
was ſent, he had a right to put down. 1 . 
A. But you know you was not there as 2 real bona fide del 
gate, but for the purpoſes of public juſtice ? F 
A. 1 was elected a dclegate in the beginning of November, 
1792, and continued ſo till January, . | 
D. Did you ſet down every thing that paſſed, or only thoſe 
15. AP d moſt material fort the public to know ? 
own as much as I could. 1 bolleve i it was not i 
Ps 10055 of any of the delegates to have taken down the whole 
that paſſed; but it was the common! practice of the- delegates to 
take notes of what paſſed, in order to communicate a report from 
— Thurſday to Thurſi day. e ee | 
2. Then theſe reports are juſt the report . yo! would have 
made as if you were a bona fid? Ade gs n 
A. Yes, I did, and gave theſe reports at my cg No. 23 3, 
2. Have you been in any other Way 95 dealing but an jron- 
2 and in this commiſſion 1 ; did not I ad a china 
4 No, never. _ we | 
J When you beendete to this WY! NS your 
1 thought would go on and communicate it to a ma 7 did 
F you reſt ſatisfied t that your friend would do fo, or di you go to 
the magiſtrate himſelt ? 
A. I informed you that I aſked that perſon what was beft to be 
done; it was by the advice of a friend, who confirmed my o 
nion {when T found this ſociety) that it was abſolutely nece ary 
it ſhould be made known ; he recommended me to t aer 
which I apprehended was a certainty. 
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5 Tord Preſident. Did you go to any magilttate? | 41 3s . 

* | E: e not. 6 — ths of 
* ou are __ a 1 veftion——- id ou BY to. an | 
3 wa „„ 9 125 3s 4 00 — 
I did not. 1 6 ed TW ets: > 


| Fa 1 Mr. Ershine.' Did WY from your © lend, We) vis 1 
* don? t aſk, whether axon from time to time aid the none fl | 
1 cations before a magiſtrate that you laid before him 4 | 

4 at the information myſelf : 
85 Then 


1 bg 1 
Then your friend, in int of fact, did not lay theſe $ 
bete the 82 iſtrate? ah F . 

41 ce m 1 friend, who directed me to a quarter. 

Lord Preſident, The queſtion is whether you 2. * to 
* quarter, or to a magiſtrate ? 

A. I ſent them to that quarter. wet | 

Mr. E "253k Did your friend adviſe you to 0&9 to any parti- 
cular 1 : 
5 7 Ne er 3 EX 

3 . arter! was it a man or woman? | 

1 was ee after that communication to a third 
perſon, but I communicated myſelf all the way through. 

Mr. Juſtice Buller, You realy cannot purſue that examina» 
tion. 
Mr. Erskine, How fong was it after you was tried and acquit- 
ted before you came to the ſociety W # 

A. I was a delegate till January, 1 

O. I fee in general your book does not profeſs to have taken 
down exactly the words, but only the ſubſtance of what fell from 

erſons there; you 1 made the beſt abſtract you could ; you ſay that 
Tk” mY the opinion, and there was on ſuch a ching an argu- 
ment! 

A. Ves, names are put to ſome, and not to others, 

Q:. And if any individual reported a paper, or made an al 
ſervation, or an argument, you took down the abſtract of that i in 
4 Ta ts ? | 
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N Vou had better take your notes out with you, <= take 
out your private memorandums : have you made any alterations 
ſince. the original ? 

A, Noe” but there are ſome private memorandums in this 
book which Us not belong to the ſociety 3 thoſe memorandums 
are wrote at the back of the ſociety's minutes: theſe are things 
improper for me to deliver up, and therefore 1 wiſh | to know 
what I am to do with them. 

> 1 Can not you paſte ſomething over them! Io 3 | | 

If I have time I can. : 

Lord Preſident, In your hands if there f is any day's that you 
| will ſay upon oath relates to ſome other ſubject, it is impoffible 
to be aſked that that ſhould be ſeen. How to arrange that, in a 
very long evidence like , is among the difficulties of ſo ex- 
traordinary a caſe as this, and 5 mu e in it as well as 

OP oL. II. We 
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To 1. 


we can. If they can be ſeparated by paſting over it, or if ic 
ſafety, by obliterating thoſe parts, you will do it? 

y I could obliterate them with pen and ink, but there is no 
eraſure, I believe, at preſent, as it ſtands now. 

Lord Preſident. Have you have any objection to his doing it, 

upon his anſwering upon oath that he has not obliterated any of 
the articles to which he ſpoke upon his evidence. It is certainly 
a very important hiſtory of this ſociety ; it ſo happens, that there 

| Is an account of both the tranſactions of the delegates and the 
diviſions: it has gone to a great length, though 1 do not mean to 
ſay a greater length than was neceffary. | 

Mr. Ers#ine. | wiſh to put one queſtion more to you, and one 
only; do you mean to re-ſwear that what you have read to-day as 
minutes, were taken hona fide as a 1 as if you had not 
—_ an) other intention? | 

es, they were. 

2 _ theſe reports were made by Wine E ? 

es. 

Tord Preſident. He muſt have reported from notes from the 
nature of the thing; he muſt have done it from materials, and if 
he has dealt fairly with us, theſe are the materials. 

Mr. Attorney bee The witneſs ſpoke to a paper which 
was found in the houſe of Mr. Adams, the ſecretary to the Society 
for Conſtitutional Information, i in London; we ſhall now produce 
that paper. 

7 (To Maclean) Where did you find this paper | 5 

At Mr. Adams's houſe. 
(Read by the Clerk of the Court.) | £5 
« «A letter Ns. Shefheld, 13th October, 3 1 - Gita” the 
editor of the Patriot ; addrefſed to Mr. Andree, ſecretary to 
the Society of the F riends of Univerſal Peace, at Stock- 
port.” See p. 277 of this work. 

Mr. Attorney General. I ſhall trouble your Lordſhip with now 
r a draft in anſwer to this letter, found in the poſſeſſion of 

r. Adams; it has two hand writings in it, and I may poſſibly 
trouble your Lordthip | with the proge” of the hand-writing, but 

not at preſent. | 
(Io Maclean) Where dd you find that? 
At Mr. Adams's houſe. 
(Read by the Clerk of the Court. ” US 
See Appendix to this work. 
Joun CoaTEs feuern. -=-E xamined by Mr, Arrokgty Ge- 
NERAL. 
I —_ are very deah, T believe, are not you? 5 
es. „„ 
| 85 Do you know one Mr. Franklow ? VN 
ee 
V Were 42 apprenticcd 10 him f 
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| 4. Ves. 
Where did he N ? 
A. No. 1, Cheyne Walk, Lambeth. 
5 3. How long haye you lived with him? 
I was bound there November laſt. 
a 3 How did your maſter employ himſelf after his work was 
one ? 
A. He uſed to ſtay out very late at night. 
1 * any ching going on up ſtairs at Your maſter's 8 boule ON 
es. 
„What was it? 
Exerciſe. | 
Of what ſort ? what exerciſe 2 
With fire- arms. | | 
2 Who came there to exerciſe ? | 
i I only knew two of them, Mr. Shelmerdine and Mr. Wil- 
iams. 
. Mr. Williams the gun-maker that lives at the Tower 1 
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8 does Mr. 3 live? 
"In Bandy-Leg Walk. | 
. How 4 Re did they exerciſe ? 
a Al. About twice a week. 
3 How many exerciſed at a time ? 
About eight. 
| 2: Were they always the ſame eight, or Aferent people? 
I did not obſerve them always; ; I ſuppoſe they were all the 
fame. 
. Were the windows pl the room in which. they ene 
open or ſhut? _ 
A. Shut. 
3 Were they ſhut accidentally, or on purpoſe 7. 
I don't know. 
P. You are ſure they were ſhut 1 
„ RE 
"ys What do you mean by their being in ſhut; 3 were ther tu 
050 or curtains, or what were they? 5 & 
A. Shutters. 29 . 
E What time at night did they 3 cxerciſe? 
About eight. 
2, Do you know whether your maſter ever went to any other 
place to exerciſe ? 
A. They uſed to 80. Worceſter Street, Borough, bean. 
©. To exerciſe ? pb 4 
A. I don't know. "T7 5 2 ele {off 6 
He Did the people tha: came to exerciſe at your .malter's 
houle live at Lambeth? _ MM. » 
A. I don't know. 
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la Do ydu remember your maſter being apprehended; was ; 
you at your 1 s houſe when he was apprehended ? 
A. vas not with him then, I was very ill 1 in bed at home. 
. You went back again, I believe? 
Ves, I did, a day or two afterwards. 
Did you ever 2 where theſe arms were kept ? 
In the fir ſt floor. . 
9. After you went back again were there any arms hing about 
the houſe open or concealed ? | 
A. I d not ſee any arms after that. | 
| Do you remember any cartouch boxes! ? 
Yes. 
2 Where were they put? 
A. In the cutting room. 
| < That is the tailors' room where: you work ? ? 
Where my maſter cuts out. p 
3; What part of that room ? 
They were laying on the top of the board that the thing 
are cut out upon. 
55 Did your maſter ſay what was to be done with them? 
He wanted me to take them to Mr. p rg J 5 = 
Peg Walk. 
. Mr. ER SKIN EZ. 
2. How did your maſter dre himſelf when he went out? 
I have ſeen him in his regimentals. | | 
Blue coat, red Cape; white wailtcont and breeches, and 
cocked . 
A. Ves. 
Hh And the n boxes were © laying upon the eng e 
board openly ? * 
A. Ves. | SR 
. And the arms up in the hs"; 
Yes. 
2 Did the other people wear uniforms ad) 
Mr. Williams had them on. | 
'F Your maſter walked out publicly i in the ſtreet with them 2 
I have ſeen him with them on. 
Mr. Attorney General. You told my Lo _ the "OMEN that 


| ou had ſeen your * with _ NEWRY n once! ? 


— 4 Ves, 2 85 
Where was it? N | 1 N 
In his own hve on Sender = morning. 2 3 1 
EY Did you ever ſee him 80 out with them? 
| No. 5 
| 3 you e ever ſee any body come into the houſe with reg 
ou ET 5 e * | 
2 . . ute Mr, 


Wy 


1 


117 Eritine. You ay there were but Pour or five cha. ar- 

tended ? | | 

4 Yes, eight. 5 
JAMES WALSH are by 2 Law: 15 


85 3 you at C arm on the 14th of April? ? 
ES, 4 2 9 b 

bY == you remember Richter being there ? 

| e on 


7 Do you a * addreſſing che eople 7 
I 2 his reading ſome reſolutions. 

S. Do you remember any thing being ſaid by him or any ee 
at about calling a convention ? 

A. I heard the word convention, but there was fuch 2 confu- 
Hon I cannot remember much of it. | 
2 But was any thing mentioned accompanying the conven- 

tion 


A. 1 45 be Bear the correct words. 
Did you hear any thing about with other 
_ ſocieties ? 
A. Ves. | 
S What was faid about that ? 
To the beſt of my recollection that they ad formed « cor- 
8 with other ſocieties; and they mentioned the towns 
ngland, they mentioned the towns in the North, and ſeveral 
| A towns; but I was at fo ver grome a diſtance, that it was 
impoſſible for me to hear what was ſaid. | 
Q. You did not hear what was Rated to be the object of this 
correſpondence! PE” OE” | | 
A. Not ſo as to collect any thing. 
_ 2. Did you hear the reſolutions read | ? 
A. Yes. | 
. Did you hear mentioned-what iter of thoſe reſi] 5” 
ſhou id be printed? 
A. I think it was mentioned that roo, ooo were printed of the 
former rcſolutions, and that not being ſufficient, they meant to 
print 200,000 of theſe. 
D. Was any thing beſides theſe reſolutions ordered to be 
printed, any thing of à ſpeech? 
A. ] cannot ſpeak to that. There was, I believe, ſomething 
faid about Lord Stanhope's ſpeech, but I cannot ſwear to it. 
8. Did you hear Mr. Thelwall ſpeak ? 
Yes, but not diſtinctly; and he was very violens; as uſual, 
I could not tell any thing that paſſed, 
3 8 Was any thing ſald about arms, that you eitin®y heard? 


4 


EY / Do you remember an Iriſhman being there ? 
V Yes; he need not to have told us fo, for he had the e 


ch. I could not diſtinal bear v what he ſaid. 
very mu y 9 3 


E = 
8 5 went there for the purpoſe of obſerving what was t. 


7 Was Mr. Hardy there? | 

I cannot ſay ; I was told he was there. 
Jou did not hear any thing diſtinctly? 
. No. 


Tronas GREEN ſworn,--- Examined by Mr. ATTornty 


GENERAL. 


= 3 Was you a nber of the London Correſ ponding 3s | 


Clety ? 


A. Yes. 
O. What are are you by trade ? 


A. A manufacturer of perfumery. 1 


V Had you any occaſion to deal in knives lately, or at any 


time ? f 


A. have dealt i in knives and ſciflars ever ſince I have been in 


bufineſs. 


. Knives and ſciſſars? 
Ves; in cutlery i in general. 


E Have you had any knives for the purpoſe of ale, or other 
purpoſes, that are difficult to ſnut when open, without b 


the ſpring? 


Fg There is a little difficulty i in it, but not much: there is a 


catch in the ſpring. 


5 N cannot do it, without knowing how to do it? 
o. 


| D: How many had you in your poſſeſſion at any eme? 


3 dozen. 
here did you get them? 
4 From Sheffield. x 
- I How many did you part with? | 
I don't know ; about fourteen out of three dozen. 
V Who did you part with them to? 
Several perſons. _ 
©; Did you ſell them ſingly, or altogether; ? 
A. Singly, one at a time. 


5 e. you part with any to the priſoner ? 
| ne. | 


2. Did you put any, and how many into his beten, for 


| any and for what purpoſe? 


of. -1 gave him one package, they were in FRO Ne, not more 


paid me for one, which he meant to kee 


than ſeven, nor leſs than ſix,) for him to take his Choice, He 


Q: How long was the whole package in the Philos 8 poſ- 


ſeſſion? 


A. I cannot tell; it was a very ſhort time, not many weeks. 


1 dd 


E 
I did not book them, for I knew Mr. n my well; Thad 
bought ſhoes of him. | 
. How many weeks! p- 

Pa About two, 


2: When did you get them back again, , aſter ho was s appre- 25 
hended, or before ? 


A. After he was apprehended. 


Q. What difference was there in thoſe knives that'1 were in 
this package? 
A. I don't know if there was any, except in the handle, 


2 Do you recollec that any other 22 had any? 
One Mr. Billington had. 


BY, > Did you ſell one to Mr. Pearce? 


I Dig you ſell one to Mr, Groves! 4 
es 


Did you ſell one to 2 other member of the ſociety? 
I don't know that I did. 


Who was the manufacturer you had them from? 
Scofield and Co. at Sheffield. 


| 9. Did you write to them for them, or did they ſend them to 
you without ? 
__ AJ. Before that time I dealt with Coate es; 2 wholeſale manu- 
: | facturer at Sheffield, and they generally had riders to go about 
town with different goods. The rider called upon me, and 1 
gave him orders for the goods. 
=» How did you know he had knives of this conſtruction? 


Amon great many things I ordered them; I had ſeen 
them in different ſhops about town; I had ſeen them in the 
Strand and different public ſhops. 


V e ee 2 apply to you to 88 one, or a you apply 
o him to buy one! 
A. He applied to me. 


P How did he know that you Es them? 


I don't know any more than any other cuſtomer. 


ind Was you at e Street, after the Chalk Farm meet- 


* Yes, I was. 


2. Do you remember ſeeing any of chai _ bread and 
cheeſe with theſe knives? _ 
A. Yes, I had one then at ſupper ; and there was a remark or 
two made upon them, that they were a very uſeful knife. 
Did you ſee any other perſon have one? 
Ves, I think Mr. Pearce had one. 
Did he tell you where he got it? 


No, I do not remember. 


Was it one of the ſame kind? 
et 
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Have you 
Ves. ( — * 


1 96 ] 
Grof-exanined 4 Mr. ERSK¹ INE. 
got one of th er 5 | 


2. O! is this all? 


- 


it in my buſineſs. 
| 1 17 


ou any intention to cut throats with ated 


hope not. St „ 


5 You cut a bit of meat at night with them? 
Ves, and bread and cheeſe, or any ching. 
2 Are theſe kind of knives very common? 


A. T believe there are very few cutlers thops that have not 


got ſuch knives, 
Q. Are they a new diſcovery of his age in which, we ; i 


or have they been made uſe of a long time? 
A. They have been made uſe of a long time in Lenin. 


8 Did Mr. Hardy buy: a knife of I” as a common | cuſto- 


LM Ye by 
2, And he happened e to be taken up. before © you ; had your 


knives back again f 


A. Yes. 
9. A very uſeful knife it is, and I will Ky. o one of 
next time I ſee you. I have another n to en 


know Mr. Groves? 


A. Yes. 
Had you any nao with him about having: a 


knives of that deſcription ? 
A. Yes; he came to purchaſe a 78 at my Wap ahd or, 


things; he remarked the knife, and rey it was a vp 


knife. 


489005 


A. T have had one of the find dd nen vn. * have de 


o he 
0 o you 


9. Did you tell him that you had fold. two. or three. hundred 
of, them? 


A. I did not mention any particular number; hp allced: if. it 
was a ſaleable article, I ſaid it was. I ſhould ſell TE in my 
buſineſs if I did not ſay that. 


Did you tell him to ſpeak low, that your wife was in the 


parlour, and that ſhe was a damned ariſtocrat ? 


A. I will make oath that I made-ufe of no e e 


Lord Preſident. What was the expreſſion you did make uſe of? 
A. I don't know; but I am ſure no man ever heard me fwear 


for theſe feven years. 


I might make uſe of an expreſſion in this 
kind of way, when he aſked me if it was a ſaleable article, 1 


migbt have ſaid, Ves, it Was, but I did not mention jap Ps: 


lar number. 


©. Did you fay any thing to him as if you 3 thers: was 
any thing | improper in ſelling theſe knives; did you deſire him to 


ang low, becauſe it ſhould not be rand: by your en beer 
| haas 


C 


F | Foo gin 
kits thought fit to rear that you told him: to deal 
the parlour door was yas open, and that you did not want your wife 
to _ you was ſel ing _ things; dhe was a damned ariſ- 
tocrat 
A. Thoſe kiiives lay open in m y ſhop; ſo far 1 biding them 


feu m my. with or-any body. in t pariſh, 8 ddey lay? In, Pp 
a 


ſhow glaſs, and in the window for =P lic fale 


2. Would you have fold à knife of any deſeription to any 


man that intended. the bad purpoſe of cutting throats ? - 
A. If I knew it was his intention 1 certainly ſhould not. 
2. Did you buy theſe keien for the purpoſe i ella e them 
to 2 people? 
no means. 5 
We Then it is ne true what Groves has fworn concerning 


1 


98 No, I did; not 1 iſe of ck” an expreſſion.. 


5 


Mr. Attorney General. To be ſure it would not be yery polite 


to call one's wife a damned ariſtocrat: 
A. I don't recollect ſaying any thing about my wife, or riß 


tocrat, or any thing of the kind. 


Mr. Ershine.” Did Fu) wiſh to conceal it from your wife 1 
A. Not at all. 
EDwarD Hopsow born Examined by Mr. Law. 
Look at theſe papers; were they printed by you? 


I beg leave, with ſubmiſſion to the Court, to know whe- > 


ther 1 am bound to anſwer that queſtion or not. 


Lord Preſidint. We don't know what the tendency of the 


paper is. You are not bound to anſwer any queſtion that may 
tend to criminate yourſelf. _ 

Mr. Lau. The tendency of the paper is adviſing people to 
make uſe of arms. Then I will aſk you not whether you oifiited 
it, but did 15 ee en ow "oy wow to ht a Aer 


of chis kind? 


A I did. wi 
20 7 From whom? 
i From a perſon of The name aok Holdglon. | 1 never was at 
his houſe ; I was informed he lives in Weſtminſter. | 
A7. N N did he ph to you: to Nin a paper of this de- 
tion? 
4 4 preſume. it b be F the wonth of March laſt. 
Hodgſon is already proved to be a member of the 2 


» . 
. 


725 Society; wha was it he EY to W a1 - 5 
| ow Anse u 


that paper ? 


Ves. o {678 Y 


* H ae 0 (Read by the Clerk of the Gant 55 


04 „ Coun ymen, you are told by. thoſe in office, 31 you are 


in 1 a French invaſion. You are told by thoſe who are 


out. of office, that you are in danger from Heſſians and Hano- 
VOI. II. : Oo 1 verians. 


cak PROT Tar; "that | 
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5 — * A 
. wh e Sets PLE Af ae / 


to be their object? 


1991 


verians. In either-caſe, ar Will 20 of uſe. to You get arms, 


Milt K 


and learn the uſe of them apt ge pl 
% eat by Me. Gin e e * 75 
Þ Was you a member of either of theſe ſocieti 1 
1 was a member of the London cen e 
5 How long had you been a member? ee, rad 
I the I was a member about t thre months ad the 
ceaſed to be a member. ee as 
5 About what time did you ceaſe to MY A Fendt! 7 ” 
Immediately on the RO, that the ſociety had ia | 
objects in view. 55 
2. About what time? 
In the month of May, on, the. firſt K jon, 1 ne 
of the priſoner and Mr. Hun, ; T neyer attended the "ſociety 
Dd: 7 be eons bil 9 
urin time you was a member of the ſociety, | 
you any wee the chm © had. any bens We in ee but 
a e reform ? 
A. Never. 
V You had no reaſon to "think they tad any! other , 5 
None in the world. 
15 Parliamentary reform, in what houſe of patliamenr? Po 18 
In the Commons houſe of parliament. 
2D. Had Tau. any idea that it Was N 4 art of Fagir, e oe 
tack the King? Log 
A. Far from it. 1 „ 5 
. In any reſpect to leſſen his oa in the PR 1= hou 
Far from it: I never heard any ting 9 of ie kind, fates 
directly or indirectly, 
BJ Had you any reaſon to ſuſpec̃t they 'meant to diſplace, the | 
Lords from any authority they have in,the ſtate? 
A. Not the leaſt in the world. I am ſure 1 ſhould | not es 
continued a moment longer with them if I thought they, had. 
2: Was your leaving them entirely odtakonied” 15 Mr. 
Adams's and Hardy's being taken up ? | 
A. Yes; together with the reports that n had fees 5 
185 in view. e ee e Be ER 
. Did you attend the ſociety often! e e 
I did not attend very often. Pare of, ft "Hires Hoon I 


17. 
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Was indiſpoſed and confined to m q room. l 
But during, i the a Jt," di 


d Ga He this 5 you "collected 


EE os 
wt ROSA SOAUAT) 


Uo Za | 
Q. They "oy been TO of a cats 2 fax you Any 


idea in the ſociet 1 that that ſociety was to take upon Ate the 
E ö 


functions of the giſlature, and to make laws? 


A. During the time I was there I always underſtood, when 


| they talked of a convention, it was as a FOO by no. means de- 
* | | _ "termined 


i 


$9432 1 2 


1.99 ] 
termined on; that they wiſhed to take the lenſe bf 90 & fociettes 
in the country, whether ſuch a ſtep was adviſcable as aſſembling 
a convention. 
1 Had you, any. idea that men were to be aſſembled toge- 
ther,” who were to take away the authority of FEB! Les; and 
| Commons, and make laws themſelyes ? | | 
A. Not the leaſt ſhadow of ſuch a thing. oh | | 
O. Did you ever hear any converſation among the members 
1 tending that way; had you any 1dea from any ing you have 
ever heard, that there was an intention in thoſe ſocieties to in- 
troduce the anarchy of France into England? 
No, I had not. | AW! 
2 en was that hand- bill brought to you? Kh 
"Somewhat about the month of March laſt, by one Hodg- _— | 
| ſon; for I did not become a member till F ebruary. Hs LR 
r. Attorney General. You have certainly afted very properly 
in withdrawing yourſelf from them, as to the protection of your | 
own character: all you know about it was between F ebru⸗ -p 
ay and the time they were taken. up ! ? > 
es, between the meeting at the Globe Tayern ind the. 
apprehenſion of Mr. Hard and Mr. Adams. 
Pole you at Chalk F. arm! i," 


ahi lit at, het PI OE ia 
” 8 \ + - * tx 44 


b K. you read the reſolutions at Chalk rar 2 
A. Ves, I have ſeen the printed account of them, FE alſo in | 
the report. „ 
. Have vou lh” che printed account of the Fare of 
che Far of January ? 
.1 don/t recollect that I haye to this hour. 


| Do you know if. they had an 8 to do with Paine 8 
Worte of the Rights of Man; FR 


LG RE DEE SORE it Ee LE STOR; 


- 0 
Dr 
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A 


3 


A. never knew that but from hearfay, | 


edn dt be 


Wee you pled, to to Poe the procelings of 7 Chalk iy 5 
Farm? 55 n 2h | I 
"BY y e 1 not by. any individual members 1 Wi 


was, at the committee diviſion, as it was -termed, and it being 
termined to print them, I was applied 8 | b 
Mr, Attorney General. I am now going to proceed to Wye a 1 
circular letter of Mr. Hardy for calling a convention. | J 
GEORGE Ross ſworn.---Examined by Mr. GAREOW, 1 

oF Where is your place of reſidence ? 1 

In en 
Was you a member of an E yat Ealnbür, ha an time? 3 

A. 1 v you neal the riends of the P Kt CNS 
es ? 
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© When did you'cominence to be ſo? 1 2 N .& 
[ believe ſome time about the end of the year”! 5 6 264 


2. Was you at any time a member of any meeting or 95 
called the Britiſh- Convention PAIHMAG tis Sach 28" * 1 


A. Yes, I was. 
When did you become a inks of that „ 
1 do not reeollect at What time tk the Senden, was held at 


preſent, - FACES: 

as you u deputed from! Your were as A a dlogts e to >the 
7 Caienion N "357 5 AC JOE TITEL 1 
1 Soy Pg * ano! 2 a 


3; Cap ou tell what time 805 0 ab oak 1 

Im * miſtake, it was the end of the year 1792 chat I 
became a . Ae of the F riends of the People, and Iv 1793 the 
Convention was held. Jang 

2. At what time was you dppointed delegate to the Conven- 
tion! 

A. The end of November, or "the beginning. of \Decejaber | 
1793; 
S. Did you attend any of the meetings of t the Beirſh Con. 
vention at dinburgh ? Fei oe en nt | 

A. Several of them. 7 

[1% Were there delegates from other boeieties in Scotand? 

Yes, there were. 

þ + Were there are any froth other paits of the kingdom Jier 

Yes, ſome from England. L 
2, Was you ever a member of the London Corrs | 
HT FM 
og EL | Bonn d, 

8 5 Bs member a if rs Kelvin ang ters fimilar 
to that w dich Ino put into your hand? 


f $ 


A, 1 did receive ſome letter ſimilar to this. 


| oink Among them, did you receive that denden Letter in your 
on 


DIC HEL e ee 5 
A. Yes; I think this is a letter I ant inks th counts 7. 
2 What other . did you receive r char which were | 


of a ſimilar tendency ? 57964 Ton f 5 650 
A. 1 thi ink about ar a dozen. Et. Dui Leica | 188 13 
> Who did you receive them from? 3 ? D660 - 

phy Stock, in Edihbur gh. Gr oller N 
2 Whit was he with reſpect to we ſocieties ar Bajnburgh ; 
vas e a member of any of them? 1 100 | 
A. I believe he was. : "a 5718 105 If Ir; Atti 19113 
Of which; \ „ 2 20. OR 


f Gut kat wet in the {oath ſide of the ton of Ddinburgh, 
A «fey that met in Simmond's Square! & Nicholſon Street. 
W the name of tlie Kietyr le 1 
L dan t know any particular name, e 
2. Was 


— 


— 


{ ] 3 
5 Was win a ſociety of the ns ane he of tice 


was 2a 7 n A od 51113 dick 


: , 
ft 


196! L actly the 1 1 K 414 3 ri 161% JO * ; 

| DV Was ere rag committee in the. bee oy I = 

to? 1 &w e 2 42 
es No. ee 5 YrAT 16: 350 nd DN 925 1 151 


. ee ch that. pes + Mis” Stock AG or 
fi copies, of it, what did you do with them 7. 


A I ſent-feveral of them into the country, IG 


Gs Firſt look at the lupericription of the one nde and, 
and tell me where that one was ſent? ... 38 N 


2 Toa Mr. Walter, Miller, at Perth. 
Toa ſome. other places to which you OT 


{Fs BEG — 2 
heſe OY | 
n ; 


I ſent one to Stratha ve. e eee ee 


Any other? 


* Dthink. I. ſent one 3 ae other town, „ be. 


Ticre but J am not certain. "il 
a Did you: ſend any to Dundee ) 14 + 
I am not very certain of that. 
Tou told me you attended derer ai of, the Bri 
+5 as it was called 7” ; F 
es. 


DO.: Be ſo good as tell us any af the. 3 the Britiſh 5 
Convention at which you was e 46 Yu: ITY e * the | 


mihutes of the Convention? | 
A. I took ſome of the minutes. 2 
546 Did you act as ſ=cretary to the Camemion 8 
Now and then: ſometimes I did. 
2, Without troubling yourſelf with the whole. of the pro- 
ceedings that we have had already, do you. remember an parti- 
cular reſolution that was paſſed with, any extraordinary, ol 
in the Convention? 
- An I don't recollect e ; I ſhould know. thoſe parts.0 of 
the minutes that I wrote myſelf, if I ſaw them. | 
D. That is to ſay, if in = minutes you ſaw it in your and. 


uVriting, you ſhould know. it again; but I am ſpeaking of that 
which is not there. Do you eee eg a reſolution, paſſed with 


great ſolemnity, ſuch as riſing up * taking one another by the 
hand ? 


A. I recolle& hain queſtioned upon that cireumſlance at the 


trials i in Edinburgh before; I cannot be certain of it. 


"©. Do you recollect whether you Wen len ben ſuch a 
circumftance happened? Sie . 


A. No. 
ty 1 Do you xecollect the, diſperion of 1 I by the 
magiſtracy of the country? 


A. I Was not. preſent a the fe, abe Laan . 
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8. Aber ct; 80 50d KG) r che forming of any Commit 
tees of ways and means, or any ching of that ort? . tink 
A After the diſperfion of the Convention 1 did not Attend any 
of the committees. „„ 
. Do you know of the formation of any co itte wh ch 
met in your om houſe ? FW 
A. I cannot ſwear to thi, vials I was never pre ſent at © one. 
Though you was not preſent at any of theſe' meeti Ng 
dic jou, from any of the perſons Who were members of the Go 
vention before its diſperſion, learn that there had been 10 con 
mittee of union formed' after the difperſion of the Convention 
A. I underſtood that there was à committee of union 
9. Did you underſtand it from any of he wender of the 
Convention that had been diſperſed? „ 
A. I cannot be certain of that; I do not tecolk N 
Mr. Garrow. This I now produce is a letter found in the 770 
ſeſſion of the priſoner, and which the witneſs received from Mr. 
Stock; we have already read ene copy of it, whieh was rh 
mitted by the witneſs to Miller, of Perth, and ariother to Stratha- 
ven, and others to different parts of the country. "Your 
ſhip will recollect that an anſwer from Strathaven was rec 5 55 
It is a circular letter, &c. figned T. Hardy, ſecretary, and ad — 
dreſſed to Mr. Walter Miller, of Perth. 2 
See p. 242 of this work The critical moment is attived,” 1 
&c. 4 \ Fi, 
| We 5-examintd by Mr. Gibbs, „ „ » 
2: What « was your opinie of the object of the Come 
in Scotland? 1 8 
A. To 22 a reform in the Houle of Es 3 
5 Di gr! _— extend further' than to the Bolte of 


A. 1 object was to procure a tester in hs! Houſe of Ch. | 
mons. : 5 8 

Qt. Had you any deſign from whit" you collected tt the 
members of the ſociety, and from what was faid ard done in 
preſence, that there was any wiſh or diſpoſition in the wenſbers⸗ 
to touch the King's perſon or eee „ f 

A. IJ never thought ſo. | a | 8 

7 Mas that your object? 7 

A. My object was to procure a reform i in the . Hoa of Com- — 


ve. þ 


7 7 


- 


2 5 


BE. 


571 j 
#2 %\ 
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mons. 1 11 
9. Lou was made a aeg in the Bijrſh HO rot 
FL. ſociety ?' | | {13 75 3 8 "Ts. 

. Ves. 10 12. 1 f $ a 2 30 ' 


D. When you met thier as 1405 ates, did you | a coſider Hour 
ſelves as the parliament of Great Britain? 
A. No; went to Conſider of _ proper 1 means of pakion-" 


Y parliament, - 
ing | To. e | 9. Was 


: £ - 103 3 
1 Was any thing done or ſaid by the delegates, r 
you underſtood or collecte 


| di ob, the £ 0 4 +2 
e "ame the ace and, news of ths mag 
"Bs 29937 W Fa | 
6” þ I heard no ſuch a4 ding n . ; = TIT 
Ink "5p Did they. exerciſe RE, functions of the Igiflature or Exe= 
cutive. power? 10 790 en 18 h n e eb 
N. ſuch thing. n ids wats A 8 5 Ve; | 
Mas any thing ri by an member againſt the Kio? j 
. Not that I, Kno of; not 1 5 heard,', 1 ee 0041 
5 5 Did they make any laws to bia the people? 
No, that would bays: Nen fooliſh enough to propoſe fuch 


ee e F pie N, 


E did a ppear to beg to be their is object?" origi vir 
By what means? 2 2 7 


y wenne , and | poboy Babes Lg were bear  previos 


2 


8 15 meeting of the Britiſh, Convention. 


* What number did the Convention conſiſt of? 7 500 551 373100 
4 $ 


LARTY Werke out 200. 
D. H ou provided yourſelves 1 4 arms, top attack the n ma- 
AS ene e of 45 e 8 Hy 

Fe Bad BOT: oi looting 5 
2 L, Were the delegates l to reſiſt the 3 by 
orce ? 


oy . 


OLE a ſheriff, taking, the chairman by the hand, WF ug! 


force, and he came out of the chair immediately. 


Did he. not inſiſt that he was Ying, ling illegal? 7 ; ) 
D Was his ar ee We 


; f you had conſidered that you wa was doing that which 3 was | 
3 and diſhonourable in a ſubject of the King to do, hone 


ave done it? 


ou 
hs”: Certainly. not, 1 would have. refrained from it. 
* * iu you had conſidered. 775 likely to be — jy the. 
ing's perſon and government, would you have done it; 
15 never meant any ſuch a thing; u had no ſuch inten- | 
tion. : 
9 2 Did you collect from others in your beten that chey meant 
any, u 92 thing; 


I never 4 8 for it was a alway underſtood that our Ger 


5 10 ae reform in parliamentt ... 
4 rt of people was the han formed af 125 


8 


en 


9, Were there any aa. tradeſmen Amon wem! 


8 e there were ſome very reputable tra 
People of good character; EN 


S8 W 


claſs, 0 eople. 10 Fi hy +. 155 28 578713 73 Tos! en oo N 8 


a > oc EN 


ond Tre eee 


WP”, No; ; whey they came to diſperſe the Convention it was 


People of all ranks, poor and rich; moſt of the Hooper 


2 — * 1. 
ov ann 
F e 


e e ee Nis e HS 
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* 2 ge n 
ee 8 g Lo 
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that gentleman youl had n no idea 


| 8 of the people? ? 


3 to this reſolution, and the conſtitutional judges of the 


x 106 4 3 

8 ichs Ween ne wth ad Sb. id 
Of 1 . . ee ey 

- Moſt of them were men of fo He Hoes aa THEY 8 
1% Was there any thing done in the Convention. that led you ; 
to: * Wache you any. authority of your own 7 
o, they never thought of any ſuch thing. a 

1 e 4.9 It would not have occurred to me to 3385 aſked 
you whether you was a traitor of uh aſſociates: you have. told 


e the 8 of ** 
lation by force ? 


A. No, ne IG . 
2. You meant w procure, if you could, A reforn 


4 


2 
** 
| 
* 


Z þ on FR by 
t 


able- mee 
Ves. 


And chat you would have ſhuddered at the idea of forcible 2 
means pes FE HS 1 rig? kr : 


a. 
bl 


| Yeu had no idea of Ing further than Git? - 
I can anſwer for myſ f that I never ha. 
9. Was you preſent in the Convention when thoſe 


country will fee whether you had or not: That this Conven- 
tion, conſidering the calamitous conſequences of any act of the 
legiſlature, Which may tend to deprive the whole or any part 

of the people of their undoubted right to meet either by them- 


- ſelves or by delegation, to diſcuſs any matter relative to their 


common intereſt, whether of a public or private nature; and 


holding the fame to be totally — with the firſt princi- 


ples and fafety of ſociety, and alfo ſubverfrve of our known and 
acknowledged conſtitutional liberties; do hereby declare, before 


God and the world, that we ſhall follow the wholeſome example 


of former times, by paying no regard to any act which ſhall mi- 
litate againſt the conſtitution of our country; and ſhall continue 


to aſſemble and conſider of the beſt means by which we can 


accompliſh' a real repreſentation of the people, and annual elec- 
tion, until compelled to deſiſt by ſuperior force.” Do you khow 
. the is Lagrange vou was a member of had come to that re- 
ſo ution! | 
A. I am not very certain that that reſolution was paſſed in the 6 
Convention. 125 
Q. Upo n your oath. ou will ſwear ws ive ert 
A I don't recollect being preſent; : cannot remember whe- 


| liver. I was preſent at that or not. 


D. Can you ſay you was not preſent at Tuch:: a reſolution be- 
ing RR”! * 


4 Trannot 


Eo „ 
3 1 Enno anfiver to that; the Convention was held for tw 
or three weeks, and I could not get to attend it every day, but 1 


commonly attended two or three hours every day, and I could 


not recollect all the different reſolutions — were paſſed. 
2. ] will mention anoxher reſolution, and fee if you recollect 
that: © We do reſolve; that the firſt notice given for che i intro- 


duction of a Convention bill, or any bill of a ſimilar tendency Ww 


that paſſed in Ireland in the laſt ſeſſion of their Parliament, or 
any bill for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus act, or the act 
for the preventing wrongous impriſonment, and againſt undue 


delays i in trials in North Britain, Upon your oath was not 


you there when that reſolution paſſed ? 
A. I believe I was. 


Or in caſe of an invaſion or the admifion of any boreign | 


troops into Great Britain or Ireland. 
« All, or any of theſe calamitous circumſtances: ſhall be à ſig 
nal to the ſeveral delegates to repair to fuch place as the ſecret 
committee of this Convention ſhall appoint, and the! firſt feveh 
members ſhall have power to declare the fittings permanent; ſhall 
conſtitute a Convention, and twenty-one proceed to buſineſs. 
The Convention doth therefore reſolve, - that each delegate, 


immediately on his return home, do convene his conſtituents, and 


explain to them the neceſſity of electing a delegate or delegates, 
and of eſtabliſhing a fund, without delay, againſt any emergen- 
cies, for his or their expenee, and that they do inſtruct the, ſaid 


_ delegate or delegates to hold themſelves ready to depart at an 


hour's warning? 
I fancy I have brought you to revolledh that? 
A. I do recollect that from your reading it. 


4 You ſaid, there were no members of this ſociety who 


Mr not decent reſpectable men, men of moral life and conver- 
atiun ? 
A. No; the gentloman- aſked me if there were not FO repu- 
table. tradeſmen who-belonged'to-the ſociety; aid there were. 
Was Watt a member of that bays e 7 
Was Downie? * 5 *, W. 922 | 3 
„Ves. 3 7 
| As you hve IP's to o that gentloman tit you took their in- 
rention to be to proceed with peace and order, vou 


Mr. Gibbs; That is a thing that T was not ſuffered to alk even | 


in the croſss examination. . 


Lord Preſidenti It is an mabitusl irregularity; it diſtuebs the 


argument of the examination entirely. 
Mr. Garret. Lam much obliged! to your Lordſhip for the 
kindneſs with which the admonition ee and ſhall certainly 
bow. Mas you preſent when this reſolution was paſſed: „ That 


Gs; moment of any illegal diſperſion of the Britiſh Convention 
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ſhall de conſidered as a ſummons to the delegates to repair to the 


place of meeting appointed for the Convention of emergency b 


the ſecret committee, and that the ſecret committee be inſtructed, 


355 


without delay, to fix the place of meeting! 
A. I think I was preſent on that occaſion. 


Mr. Erskine. Any of thoſe things were to be a ſignal for hold- | 
ing thefe meetings? HY | | 5 


55 But for what purpoſe? . 
To petition for parliamentary reform, | 


Mr. Garrow. The gentleman has aſked you what you ſhould 


do when you ſhould be got together upon the ſummons. of the 


delegates, to repair to the place of meeting appointed for the 
Convention of emergency, which the ſecret committee were to 
appoint in cafe the Convention fhould be diſperſed: do you mean 


to ſtate, upon your oath, that you had the leaft apprehenfion that 


that meeting upon emergencies, in a Convention of emergency, 


by a ſecret committee of emergency, was for. the purpoſe of a 


petition to parliament ? ELD 
A. I never would have agreed to that motion upon any other 
terms. | $43 


Do you mean to ſtate upon your oath, that this reſolution, - 
ce that we will follow the wholeſome example of former times, by 


paying no regard to any act which ſhall militate againſt the Con- 


vention of our country, and will continue to aſſemble at the place 


of meeting to be apointed in ſecrecy :?* will you ſwear that you 
underſtood that to be a meeting in ſuch place for the purpaſe of 


again petitioning parliament ? 
A. I had no other idea. r 
2. Do you mean to ſwear you underſtood that to be the caſe 


in ſuch emergency ? 


A. I underſtood that ſome people ſhould be authoriſed to call a 
meeting whenever thoſe circumſtances ſhould take place, and 


the intention of the mecting would be that of petitioning parlia- 


ment. . 2 e | 
©. Then only, that I may underſtand you, the delegates were 


to keep themſelves in readineſs to depart at an hour's warning, 


for the purpoſe of again petitioning parliament, when they had 
before petitioned without effect. | | 


Mr. Gibbs. The Convention had never petitioned. Mr. Gar- 


row, in examining the witneſs, ſtates to him, that their object 
was to keep themſelves in readineſs to depart at an hour's warning, 
for the purpoſe of again petitioning parliament, when they had 


before petitioned without effect. 


Mitneſs. I never ſuppoſed that the expreſſion meant any ſuch 
thing. N N 


5 # -4 
. . Fe bs * 


Vir. Gerrow. Do you mean to ſwear that you underſtood * 


F 17 J 


the delegates w were $0 aſſemble at an hour's notice, in order to 
| petition parliament upon the diſperſion of the Convention? T 

A. I underſtood, thet the delegates, whenever they got infor- 
mation that a Convention was neceſſary to be held, they ſhould 
immediately ſend for theſe people. 

Do you mean to ſtate, that you „ that the Con- 
vention of emergency, to be collected at an hour's notice, was 
to petition parliament ! ? | 
A. I would never agree to that reſolution, if they meant to 
oppoſe eee, and if a Convention was called again, I cer- 
tainly ſuppoſed they would petition parliament for a redreſs of 
_ thoſe grievances that ſubſiſt. 

©, Now attend: How ſoon after the diſperſion was the new 
Convention to be called together, and for what purpoſe ? Were 
_ they to petition parliament ? 
A. As I underſtodd it, that they ſtill would continue, though 
their petitions had been rejected, that they would not give it up 
merely for the ſake of a petition or two. 

©. That though the firſt petition ſhould be rejected, and the 
Convention diſperſed by force, yet you underſtood there was to be 
a new Convention of Emergency, with a Secret Committee of 
Emergency, and that oy ended nothing n more than to petition - 
parliament ? 
A. Ves. 
L. Why did the ſociety of the F riends of the People them- 
ſelves petition without ſending delegates? 
A. The reaſon for that was, that in the Commons Houſe it 
was ſtated, that the petitions did not ſtate any plan of reform; 
and I underſtood it was to ſpecify the particular plan of reform in 
their petition, and likewiſe----( The Mg; pauſed.) Tr 

And likewiſe what? 

I don't recollect what I was going to ſay. 

ARTHUR M<E wan ſworn.---Examined by Mr. GARROW. 
90 Where is your place of reſidence ? 

At the Water of Leith, 7 

9. Was you a eee of ha Britiſh Convention: at Edin- 


burgh? 
A. Ves. 
3 Did you a the meetings of that Convention? 
San ode I did. : 


Are you now ſworn according to ou manner in which 
yo uſually take an oath ? 
A. No. ( He was then ſworn by bolding - up the hand, according 
t the ferm of the Courts of Scotland.) 
Were there any committees of that Convention for the 
purpoſe of conducting its buſineſs? . | | 
| A. I believe there were. bn en, S ns} A 
N P 2 | 2. Did 
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[ 108 ] 
2 Did they from time to time report the buſineſs to > the con- 
vention itſelf ? | | 


A, I don't Know: I am not certain. 1 | 
©. Do you remember the Convention being diſperſed by the 


PRES of the place? 


- 9. After the Ddewonaiod: was 5 diſperſed, do you remember any 
committee being formed out of the ſocieties ? 
#. Yes. | a 
What was the name of it? 
There was a large committee aſſembled, as I ſaw by hands 
bills, that went under the name of the Contmittoe of Union. | 
J Of what perſons was that compoſed ? | 
I cannot inform you as to the names. : 
Was it compoſed of members of the Convention that had 
been diſperſed ? | 
A. Some of them were, I believe, and ſome were not, as far as 
1 know. 
2. Were thoſe who, as far as you know, were not members | 
of the former Convention, members of the BOY of the Þ a 


of the People at Edinburgh? 


A. That I cannot fa 
Was there a pron n of the name 50 WT, who was a mem- 
ber of this ſociety? | | 

r 

2, Beſides the large committee, beſides the eommittee of 
Baden, was there one called the committee of Ways and 
Means? 

A. Ves, there was one choſen out of the large one, Whieh 
went under the name of a ſub-committee; and in a printed paper 
I faw it called a committee of Ways and Means; but who did 
that I don't know, 

- ©. Of that committee of Ways and Means who wan the 
members? | 

A. Mr. Stock, Mr. Burke, Mr. Aitcheſon, Mr. Waldron, | 
Mr. Downie, Mr. Watt, and myſelf. 

D: Now do you remember Mr. Watt, as a r © 55 that | 
committee of Ways and Means, reading a plan for Hep papa of 
2 on 750 plan of miſchief at Edinburgh ? . 

Fe, 1 
Vou = en a pb, of the committee aber the dif- 
perſion of the Convention? 


Li © was. © | | | * 

2, Will you be ſo good as to ſtate to me bat that ban was 
that Watt read'in the committee of Ways and Abram," as one of 
the delegates and members of the committee? T 

A. The has of what he read from the paper ane 5 

0 


; 


„ 
. Do you know for what purpoſe in particular, or do y 
| 5 e eee of chaſing this ſub-committee was ? be 
A. The reaſon of chuſing this committee, as far as I can un- 
derſtand, was to look into the circumſtances of Mr. Skirving; 
for this reaſon, that a fortnight before there came a letter, that 
from the Friends of the — was due to him 20l. and he wiſhed 
they would make good that payment, and they wiſhed to look 
into it, and to take care of his family; that Was the intention of 
this committee being choſen © © we et 
2, In that committee, was there any letter which had come 
to the ſociety, and purported to be a circular letter which you 
were then met to anſwer; did you know that letter; was there 
ſuch a letter in the committee of Ways and Mean? _ 
Al. It never was read in my preſence. FO 5 
O. Watt read a plan to the committee of Ways and Means? 
A. Ves. BY t += df 
©. Be ſo good as to ftate deliberately, and tell us what that 
plan was? e | 
A. As far as I can recollec that plan ran this way, that it was 
laid there to ſeize the Lord Juſtice Clerk of Scotland, and the reſt 
of the Lords of Council and Seffion, and the Lord Provoſt of 
Edinburgh, | | | e ef | 
bat ior? + --;, ra , ee 
A. It was alſo mentioned to kindle a fire at the Exciſe Office, 
in the New Town; and there were to be parties ſtationed at the 
Luckenbooths. e ps Uh e 
Mr. Ersbine. I wiſh to know in what way you make this 
evidence. | REIN 
Mr, Attorney General, We have proved, by a letter of the 
Ith of May, 1793, that the priſoner ſent a propoſition to the 
Convention, at Edinburgh, to aſſociate that ſociety, not only 
with the London Correſponding Society, but with all the other 
ſocieties throughout the nation; upon-that, Mr. Skirving, the 
ſecretary, in anſwer to that, in a letter found in the poſſeſſion of 
the priſoner, ſays, That if either you in England, or we in 
Scotland, ſhould attempt, ſeparately, the reform which we, I 
truſt, ſeek to obtain, we thould, by fo doing, only expoſe our 
weakneſs, and manifeſt our ignorance of the corruption which 
oppoſes. our important undertaking; if we ſought only the extir- 
pation of one ſet of intereſted men from the management of na- 
tional affairs, that place might be given to another ſet, without 
affetting the vitals of. the ſyſtem adverſe io reform: Theſe might 
be. eaſily. accompliſhed, but to cut up deep and wide- rooted pre- 
judices, to give effectual energy to the dictates of truth, in favour 
of public virtue and national proſperity, in oppoſition to ſelf and 
all its intereſted habits,; and to withſtand and over-awe the final 
efforts of the powers of darkneſs, is the work of the whole, and 
not of a part: and he ſays in that letter; % That noching * 


[ ww] 
of a general union among the poople themſelves will be able to 
heal the anarchy and diſcord that will follow; haſte therefore to 
aſſociate, at leaſt be ready to aſſociate: and he further ſtates, 
* Do not, I entreat you, heſitate, thinking ſuch a work prema- 
ture as yet, but a month, and then it may be too late.” And 
then he goes on, and deſires an affiliation in one great and indi- 
viſthle family. Upon the 234 of November, 1793, we have 
proved that another letter was ſent by Mr. Hardy, which 1s a 
letter written to Norwich, in which he informs the ſociety at 
Norwich of the Convention called, and now fitting in Edinburgh, 
for the purpoſe of obtaining a ſpeedy and radical reform; that 
the ſociety at Norwich were in poſſeſſton of the circumſtances of 
the London Correfponding Society, and the fociety for Conſti- 
tutional Information having ſent delegates to that Convention, 
that it had diffuſed through the reſpective ſocieties in Scotland a 
| Fpirit and reſolution; that a rapid increaſe ef the avowed friends 

of liberty, which had already made its appearance, and the 
proſpects which had been opened before them of the moſt com- 
plete union, the moſt determined perſeverance, the moſt active 
exertion in every conſtitutional meaſure that can be deviſed for 
the recovery of our rights, and the complete renovation of the 
liberties and happineſs which, as men, we are entitled to, and 
as Britons we have been taught to expect. Then he preſſes the 
ſociety at Norwich to rouze to immediate co-operation with theſe 
efforts, for the general good. Let us awake you to a ſenſe of the 
importance of the preſent moment, and perſuade you, perſuade 
all the patriotie ſocieties in England, to ſtrengthen immediate 
Junction with this grand federation. We have alſo produced let- 
ters to Sheffield and Leeds, defiring them to ſend delegates to 
the Convention in Scotland, My Lord, they did fend delegates 
to that Convention in Scotland, and Mr. Skirving, the ſecretary 
of the Friends of the People, appears to have written circular 
letters upon the arrival of the delegates from England to the ſo- 
cieties, deſiring them all to unite. We have read letters written 
both by Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerald to Mr. Hardy, and from 
Mr. Hardy to Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerald: Mr. Hardy, in a 
letter of the 8th of November, 1793, ſays, «That part of your 
letter which mentioned your viſiting different towns in Scotland, 
ſor the purpoſe of promoting the cauſe, they were pleaſed with the 
idea; but they thought, that it could not be put in practice on 
account of the neceſſary ſupplies.“ My Lord, your Lordſhips 
will alſo find that there was that ſort of reſolution made which 
was juſt now mentioned to the witneſs, and it is — that they 
had even laid the plans of a future Convention. Your Lordſhips 
will alſo be pleaſed to recollect, that in December, 1793, Mr. 
1 then in Scotland, writes to the London Correſpond- 
ing Society, in which he ſays, he underſtands they have come to 
Fome ſtrong reſolutions. Tur Lordſhips will e | 
PF Ek Ne 


1 411 1 | | 
the 24th-of December, 1793, of Mr. Skirving to Mr. Hardy, it 
which he ſays, the time is coming when they will ſhew themſelves 
worthy of them. Then, upon the 20th of January, 1794, your 
Lordſhip will alfo recollect, that at the Globe Tavern they come 
to progeny the ſame reſolution as that come to in the Convention 
1n ' 


cotland, before that Convention was diſperſed, in caſe of a, 
motion in the Houſe of Commons for a ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and fo on, the Convention ſhould be called im- 


mediately ; and it was communicated. in a letter from Scotland, 
written by Mr. Margarot and Mr. Skirving, in which they ſtate 
that a reſolution was come to leaving out the caſe of invaſion, and 
they ſay that letters will not ſafely communicate all they have to 
fy on the ſubject. After the lifperſion, theſe ſocieties no longer 
exiſted as a Convention, but the Friends of the People, and other 
affiliated focieties, proceeded to form committees of Ways and 
Means, and Union. I come, therefore, to ſubmit to your Lord- 


ſhip, clearly laying a foundation, that up to this period all theſe 
ſocieties were affiliated, that is, the London and Scotch ſocieties, 


and that it is exceeding clear, that whatever Convention was 
called, was to he a Convention both of England and Scotland; 
this being fo, we have brought before your Lordſhips, evidencs, 
of which I will ſay no more, than that it is evidence to go to the 
Jury; that affiliated ſocieties in London, and the members of 
them, were providing muſkets and pikes; the Sheffield ſociety 
correſpoding alſo with Scotland and with the London Correſpond- 
ing Society, which London Correſponding Society were alſo 
providing pikes. I therefore conceive I am entitled to prove the 


proviſion of pikes and the actual reſiſtance of government in Scot- 


land at the ſame time, exactly upon the ſame principle as if we 

were trying an open rebellion in the country. I] ſay aecordin 
to the principles in Lord Lovat's caſe, that ifthere was an 9 

force then aſſembled in different parts of the country, I ſhould 


have been entitled to have ſhewn that there was another patty 

reſiſting the King's forces, even though I ſhould not be able, by | 
letter, to ſhew that they were co-operating with each other; 
therefore this, according to that principle in Lord Lovat's caſe, 


I think is perfectly clear. | | 
Mr. Ers4ine. We have been entertained here ſo many days, 
and we, who are Counſel for the priſoner, having been only diſ- 
miſled from the Court to have that reſt which nature requires, and 
without having an opportunity of looking at theſe different papers 
which conſtitute the great body of evidence in the cauſe, I con- 
feſs I am not fo well prepared, nor is it poſſible I ſhould be, or 
is it poſſible for any man to be, to follow the Attorney General 
in the connection in which he ſeems to labour in the different do- 
cuments he bas read; but, as far as I can underſtand it, I take it 
there is nothing which can connect the priſoner with the pro- 
e e 1 ceedings 
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ceedings in Scotland. Firſt of all, With reſpect to the letter 
which the Attorney General has read------ 

Mri Attorney Buero, I bes oardbnj 1 for got tar . bad 
proved this circular letter actually to have been found in Scot- 
land; and that is a circular letter written after the reſolutions, 
Rating, that they are to have a convention of the people, that 
they have a central ſituation in view, but which they forbear to 
mention till they have the anfwer of the focieties. 

Mr. Garrow. (To the wimeſs.) I believe we left off with but 
part of Watt's plan, kindling a fire at the Exciſe- office and a 
party of men were to be ſtationed at the Luckenbooths. That 
was a paper read to this ſub- committee? . 

A. Yes, there was to be a party of ch Rutiogs@ ut che bead 
of the Weſt-bow, and the fire was to draw the minen from > mg 
Garriſon. 

Was that from the Caſtle of Edinburgh? Pi #5 
| Yes; when they came don paſt the Bow, the men vile 
ſtationed at the head of the Bow, they were to come behind them, 
and the other were to take them in the front; they were to be 
put between two fires, they were to be encloſed ok two 1 0 
in theſe different ſtations. 

I What were to be encloſed? | 

The ſoldiery ; this fre was to Urive them forth bon the 

Gartifon. | 
. What more was to „de done t n 
| There were different parties, in that paper, were to elbe 

the different banking-houſes in Edinburgh; a commiſſioner to be 
appointed to go and demand the cath from the banks: that i is, as 
far as I recollect, the purport of that paper which he mentioned 
at that time, 
Q. Who were theſe different parties that were to be Rationed 
at the bank; of whom were theſe people to be compoſed ; be- 
[aging to what ſocieties or committees were they tobe? 

Al. l could not fay ; what I thought of his plan Was, that he 
meant the Friends of the People, but at the ſame time - 

Lord: Preſident. Did he wy who were to be the people that 
were to execute it ? * 

A. No, I know not one inn idual that was to execute it. 

Mr. Garrow. This plan of Watt's was read 1 an the bob con- | 
mittee ? 

A. Yes, but it was drawn up by himfelE, as L conceived. 

9. Who were there ? Fro” 

4. © a Stock, Mr. Watt, Mr. Downlt; Mr: Waldron apd 

A | 
Lord Preſident. Were no more vue thoſe five preſent? 
0. 


NL: Of how many was the committee of Ways and Means e com- 
| 2 A. Seven, 
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, Seven, alt ether. _ £5 4 


the committee? 


4. Nothing further paſſed, I ob -eQted to it Immibdialdy'; 17 | 

Far ſhould tend to-diftur the 
peace, or ſhed the blood of my countrymen, and Mr. Waldron 
agreed with me: there being that oppoſition by us tiyoy there was 


faid I would not agree to any thing t 


no . comment made upon it. 


* wi ou remember at any other time Watt propoſing either 
the ſame plan 


with any enlargement, or any new plan or ſcheme 


for any thing elſe to be put in execution at Edinburgh ? 


A. I remember bis reading a plan the laſt time I was at the 


committee at Edinburgh, or thereabouts. 

We, How many Pee were preſent? 

It was a committee night that the committee uſed to meet. 

4 When the great committee, or the ſub-committee met ? 

The ſub-committee. 
©. What was the plan . e by Watt at that ſub- com- 
_ that he read to you then 

A. That was rather a copy of a proclamation. It run thus ? 
prohibiting all farmers, dealers in corn, grain, or hay, to remove 
7 away from their reſpective places of abode, under pain 
or death. 

3 Preſident. Was you preſent at that meeting too? 

CS, 
2 How ſoon after the firft ? | | 
I cannot recolle&; I was five nights at that committee. x1 
F How long was this after the other? 
I think it might be two weeks after the other. 
. You met once a week "© 
Nee. 

Mr Garrow. What more Aid this Wochen ay? 

A. To all gentlemen reſiding in the country, not to leave their 
Fe pective ha tations for more than three miles, under the Lathe 
penalty „ | 

2 What more! ? 

A. That is as far as I recollect. 8 . 
Q. The proclamation proceeded as far as you have now ſtated; 

was there any thing in that addreſs reſpecting his Majeſty? 
A. At the back of it was a copy of an addreſs to his Majeſty, 
ordering him to diſmifs all his miniſters, and put an end to the 


7 


% 


bloody war, or he might expect bad conſequences, or abide the 


conſequence, I am not certain which. | 
Q: Now, Sir, according to what Watt repreſented in that 


committee, when was this e or plan to ve carried 
into execution ? 


4. Sat I tink the paper mentend all tht a copy, of — 


Vor. II. 


7 


Mr. Garrow. ow when this was read, what further paſſed in 
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this addin x was to be ſent off to his Majeſty the morning after 
the attack. I think it run thus. ; 
Cal ; What attack; that of drawing the daldie, from. the, 

A. I thought i it was as only to frengthen his plan. that be bad 
read in the former committee. oo 

E. Was it ſaid, what was to be done with theſe. folders when | 

| they were drawn out ? yy | 
4. Make them priſoners. 
2 With regard to this frond. plan, what dated —_—_ it? | 
There was nothing paſſed upon the ſecond. plan; for I ſaid, 
« Mr. Watt, theſe things do not belong to the cauſe. of reform, 
and I will by no means agree to any ſuch a thing. 
D. Had a been a member. of the en, | Convention at 
Edinburgh! eos 

A. Tei. 

Q. I don't know whether you was .preſent. at the. 8 of 
any 1 the ſolemn eee ne. ene oh, ae Haven | 
A. No, I was not. N 

2 5 you know a n of che name of Orrock Wy A 

O. Do you know of any ke that Watt gave to Or ock, t 
ban any offenſive weapons? 1 : 

A. Yes; Watt called upon me one day, and == 5 to — 
a walk to Orrock's; ; when he was there he told him he wiſhed 
him to make ſome pikes; and, as far as I can recollect, Orrock | 


drew a model upon the table, upon a ſlate, or a board. rb 
What was Orrock by trade ? He Shi} 1 
"© A ſmith. _ + i vg wil 1avarn F 


O. Did he reſide in Edinburgh! ee | 
A. Within a mile. Watt ſaid, the one 8 he had 1 
out would do very well; he bid him to be buſy; and work, for he 
had 4000 to ſend to Perth, beſides What he had to Liltribute 
about Edinburgh. That is all that Ian remember. 
Qi. Do you know, in point of fact, that Orrock a make 
ſome pikes for Watt, in conſequence. of that order? 65 
A. I only know it ſince Orrock was in confinement. 5 Mal 0 
: * Do you nnr of 170 bong found at Watt's or © Orrock's 
houſes ? 


. don t know of my own knowledge, Ing never « ſaw. MF | 

| of them. W I X. 
47 did you Know it from + Wa before be was appre- 
n Ri v.38 3 #1 $34 f53 2 ine | 
> X $6 | : | 
: 9. You mentioned to s a perſon of the name of Stock; f do 

ron er at the e 8 dhe mmer, at $-ahich Stock | 

2 Go WAS +04 
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was er his ſaying! where he was going to ?--What rind 


Stock? en, 
"ah Stock was one of the cormmicees of Edinburgh. 2K h 
8 "Where did he ſay he was going tf; 5063 - 246 YY + 
He ſaid he was going to London or Briſtol. 1 913; 
2. Did he mention any perſon in London, in particular, upon 
whom he would wait? > 5 037 Gs 
A He ſaid he would wait upon nn Hardy, by 5 deſire of 
Mz. Watt. 4 | 
i For what pu rpoſe ? ö 
Watt propoſed to ſend a letter by: Him to Mr. Hardy, D 
And for what purpoſe was he to wait on Mr. Hard 


IX cannot fay; Mr. Stock faid; he would take the fetter to 


Mr. Hardy, and that he would do every thing in his power to 
eſtabliſh a correſpondence between the two. 

What two? 

Mr. Hardy and Mr. Watt, as far as I can recolle. 

. Shew us what he did? 


A. He took up a ſheet of paper, and he ned upon one 98 | 
of he paper the ariſtocrats doing fo and ſo, and . other ide the 


_ democrats doing fo and fo. | 
What was that repreſented to be for N. c Nj 
Mr. Watt wanted to eorreſpond with Mr. Hardy, and Mr. 
Stock prepared à paper, which he en as a foodfe W 
of correſpondence." | 
Q. Was there any talk about Mr. Stock calling again upon 
"WAY for a letter? 


Ph Mr. Watt dic, he was to call upon him. again the next | 


5 Did be call? „r 70 FEES 
I never ſaw any thing more of bim after chat. 1 
Croſi- examined by' Mr. ERSK IVF. 

<9; What did you ſay laſt---Watt wiſhed to correſpond with 
Mr. Hardy in a fafe manner, and Stock had a piece of paper and 
ſhe ed him a plan of carrying on the i rneon' did ones 
| Mey, deſire his correſpondence ? | | 
A. I don't know. 


Q. Was you a member of this 1 of the Friends of the 


People? 

| . I was of the ſociety at the Water of Leith. 

O. What committee was eu that Watt and Downie and thoſe 
: * mee? + 224: 

A. It was to be a ſub-committee to look into the finances of 
Mr. Skirving; he had wrote them a letter that he wanted twenty 
a, that is all I know about i t;1 thought i it Was for nothing 
elſe. 


4 What was the object of e 
Parliamentary reform. 


* 
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; Wie been. an your oct enn of? i 


About twenty. ak $8.1 
E eee cor area es" 
1 ol Finne 
1 man — ws Kao] three four, * keg? 
I dare ſ dn thats Aae de half a 


dozen nights t N 
2, Did you evet re there wg did/you 80 excl i in the 
evening, and ſtay till it broke up? 

+ Yes. 7 ary alt” 6 

. Was you there when it uus diſperſed? bt 
Les, I Was. 

S. Dur ing all the time you attended this See aid you 
ever bear any converſation Wake Vets; "ago; bee at er 
times: 1e | 

A. Never. | 
2. Would you have joined the 1 if they had thou ght of 
any mw thing as — the Lord ere. e wg al theſe 
people ws 

A. No, I certainly would ee eee Ae #8 be 

55 What were they met for in the ts. thre; 

As far as I could underſtand. it, they were met to obtain 4 
parliamentary reform. 

2, How did you . from the general coma and 
debates of the ſociety t _ was to be Ts: 3 Ow: wers 
they to ſet about ut? e ne 

A. By petitioning. 

Q. Don't you recollect that it was faid, wine g par- 
Lt might be diſpoſed to reject the petitions of a few, yet if 

vaſt number of the people of England were to agree upon a 

| pla and point out their grievances by petition, they would at- 
tend to it; it was more likely to meet with better reſpe&? - 

1 1 don't remember that. The very night that the Conven- 
tion was. diſperſed, it was under conſideration either to ieee 
Parliament or the King, as far as I can recollect. 

Lord Preſi dent. Had there been any notice given; of ſuch ; a 
motion ? | 

A. It had been given notice of the night before: as I heard i in 
the Convention. 

Be Don't you confound that with an eb tothe nation ? 

I don't recollect that. 

oe Erkine, Have ow ſeen the books lately, or heard them | 
* rio k: 

A. No; I never. pat pen to paper, nar correſponded with any 
man on the ſubjects; ONES 11) $1134 ip : 

i g How many members were le in the Convention? ä 

It might. We near. 2600-4. ie e nie ea e, 
RN, Had you ever any arms? r e N 
BY VU "> 3 e J. L never 


8 . 1 a: 


12 "00 J 

AM I never faw'one. - 75 47 8 

Q, In any of the 1 —— L Wa in wh . 755 
was it ever propoſed that 9 ſhould arm themſelves 1 to - at 
turn the government: Fe aft Lakes 

— I never heard of it. No 25855 0 17 

Was any ſuch thi Wa in ther onvention 
4. I never heard any lech thing - 
O. Did you ever — their ſein to make laws and rule 


F . 
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inſtead of the parliament ? ee ee REN 144 
H. Na, nevery. 1 F 
O. Did Watt ever ſay _ thing of what bort in a the Caen | 
tion when you was there. *. | * 
A. I don't know. vat 


As ſoon as Watt mentioned this plan you- and Waldron 
4 _ it with-indignation ? | 
A. Yes. 
4 What ſort of people did your boeh, confiit of „ 
Working people 4s nt \ 
©. In your ſociety was it ever propoſed or debated. among epos 
what 1 ON ſtated to you, to overturn the government! ? 


1251 7 f 1 4 5 . & K 
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2 ſort of wwe did you 10 e 0 
Some were for univerſal ſuffrage and annual parliament 
| nd others were for triennial garliaments. | 
| v7 What did you underſtand by uniyerdal ſuffrage ? | 
That the people at large might have repreſentatives. © ' 
©. Was it ever debated nenen the N 8 e or ai. 
throne ſhould be touched? | 
A. I never heard that. 
2 Were they to have any ee in 165 Houſe of. Lords ? 
No, to petition the Houſe of Commons, or the King. 

Mr. Garrow. That gentleman has told you, or both of you 
have told us, what this ſub-committee was for. Upon your 
oath, was not the committee of Union (for the purpoſe of eſta- 
bliſnin a new Convention) a Convention of emergency! ? 

A. 1 cannot ſay, I never was in it but that night when that 
letter was read from Mr. Skirving; and the next night I was, ap- 

pointed a member of the ſub-committee. 7 
. You was a member of the ſub-committee famed a * of 
that committee. -do you mean to ſay, that the calling of that 
committee was only about Mr. Skirving's $ letter and his finances. 
Upon your oath, was not the committee of Union nen for 
| the purpoſe of framing a fund for a new Convention? | ; 
A. I underſtood it was only about Mr. Skirving's letter. 
2, Upon your oath, do you not know that your Convention 
reſolved that She delegates were to hold themſelves ready to n 
at an hour's warning, and to repair to the place ws e 
0 pointed by a committee af emergeney Bb bf hg 
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ſpecting that other meeting 
"2. W was to furni 
 perfed members of the Convention? 


of 2x8 J:. - l 
A. I have heard that mentioned, that they were to have a1 
other Convention; that the ſocieties were to get information re 


110 


Ru. W with chat information oy GE 


A T catinot ſay. * Ht 17 Hat 31 184701 


The purpoſe of this nw Convention was e to ge | 
ya ament for ihe purpoſe of reform? 


I cannot ſay as to that. 


This gentleman has got you to Gs dhe you find no ie 
of any arms being uſed. Veoh your oath, how came you to go a 
ſecond time into Watt's company, after hearing him read the beſt 


per 8 he propoſed carrying that plan into execution? 
moe 1 cht 1 ſhould” e etre no more of ſuch propo- 


| gs” 1 . inform the Sheriff of that unhappy man Watts 
propoſitions. 


12 Did you inform the Sheriff before that ſecond AE 7 
0 


rd Pk dent. Queſtions maſt not be aſked which might i in- 
Leihe the ee ou afe leading Hin into a confeffion of High 


treaſon, 

McEwen.” My 167 I am not at all ene with any 
thing of the Court; and hope your Lordſhip will protect me. 
WirTIau MippIkrox ſworn.-Examined by Mr. GARROW. 

Mr. Garrow. Did you ſearch the houſe of Watt? 5 

iy” Yes, I ſearched 
of May, who was lately executed at Pe n 

1 Bid you find any pikes in his houſe? SUGAR 

. Erskine. It was after Hardy was taken. 15 

Mr, Attorney General. We ſhall be able t to e prove; that the 
order was given before Hardy was taken 1 5 8 

Lord Preſiuent. It cannot be admitted. | 5 

"The Court then roſe, when they were Hire 7 up" 
Mr. Erskine. My Lord, T ſtand here placed indeed in a very 


anxious ſituation; there has been a moſt "voluminous" body of 


'written evidence produced i in this cafe, all of which is not printed; 
5117 of thoſe parts which are printed have not as yet reached 

There has been two * ſpent in parole evidence, and we 
being but two, aſſigned as Counſel for the priſoner, have been 
obliged conſtantly to be engaged in Court, in croſs-examining the 
witneſſes for the Crown; and your Lordſhip very well knows, 


the croſs- examination preſents, ol the part of the priſoner, the | 
great feature of our caſe, as far as the parole evidence extends, 


and a great part of that has fell upon me; and your Lordſhip 
muſt be ſenſible, I could not take very particular notes of what 
"was ſaid. I hundly requeſted of your Lordſhip the indulgence 


of an hour or two, to look over the papers, which your Lordſhip 


was ready to grant me. My Lord, I was prevented by indifpo- 
1 in an extreme degree, from looking into ms. 1 Was 25 


the houſe of Robert Watt upon the 33th 


£ 
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W, that nothing but its being a cauſe, of; ſuch magnitude would 
have brought me into this court: ſo that L can ſay, with a ſafe 
conſcience, I have not had an opportunity of caſting my eye over 
any part of the evidence, except that I have, Lhope at leaſt, ſeen 
Pit 1 hope, from theſe circum- 
ſtances, therefore, the priſoner may be indulged with ſome op- 
portunity for Mr. Gibbs and myſelf to arrange the papers, and 
conſider them together, before we are called upon to make our 
defence: and your Lordſhip obſerves, it is neceſſary not for 


what is the gon reſult o 


my. addreſs to the Jury only, but the priſoner's caſe in a great 


deal depends upon that which ariſes from the arrangement of the 
evidence, and the conſideration. Counſel give to that caſe; by 
T feel myſelf. in no condition able to do this, either in a way fit 
net or the priſoner. I don't wiſh to propoſe any par- 
ticular time, but leave it to the juſtice of the Court, perfectly fure, 


for the 


. 


that in leaving it there, I leave it in the ſafeſt place.. 


2 


1 


5 * & * wa 


is fit it ſhould; be thoroughly canvaſſed; at the ſame time it is 


certainly notorious, that the great bulk of that evidence has been 
in on a EN chile; and J cannot believe that. it has not been 
well conſidered, 


well confidered,. ſo much of it as has been in print. If the 
queſtion only ws on | 

at the expence of the perſonal inconvenience of myſelf and my 
brothers, I am ſure we ſhould be very ready to ſacriſice our on 
perſonal convenience: but there is a great deal more in the caſe; 


| a Judy; who have been thrown into the moſt arduous ſervice 


that I ever ſaw or heard of, and have performed it in a manner 
- that does: them. infinite honour, they will, I haye no doubt, from 
the ſpecimen I have ſeen, and as far as it is neceſſary, perform 
the remainder of it in the fame. manner; but to give you a ſuſ- 
penſion of your, 2 0 at the expence of keeping the Jury, is a 
thing that is perfectly impoſſible for us to think of. Now this 
.occurs, my brothers will conſider of it. You are men of honour, 
and you will tell us whether you really have witnefles ; whether 
vou do mean to call witneſſes, or to =. the caſe on the ground 
upon which it is already made. If you mean to call witneſles, 
you may call them to-morrow ; you may go on with the caſe, to 


* 


Jury in a, fituation to do nothing. If you do not mean to call 
. witneſſes, but mean to leave the caſe, with the obſervations that 
ariſe upon the evidence that is before the Court, that will alter the 
_cale; Fut if. witneſſes are to be called, and you deſire not to go 
ofa JP au mm diaraly; Prgyn t2,manlng Jour, Caaonngrty, 3 
ſoon as they have cloſed, and All up the time that will interyene 


difficulty under which you labour: the Court have a diſpoſition to 


ected the perſonal accommodation of yourſelves, 


ill up all the time that ought to be filled up, leaving only a part 
70 Sunday, the: common interval of reſt, without our keeping the 
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under no unneceſſary "hardſh 
the witneſſes before or e 


portance. 
< Mr; Drebine. 8 Would be affaid n 


had but the opportunity o 
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pos get even time when you will be pes to [20 6 wich 
your addreſs to the Jury. In — we ſhall put the Jury 
becauſe whether they hear 
| thy . mater of no” _- 


+31 7 1 * To's 


7 


ben ny elf the =, 
periment of trying ſo great a cauſe as this, in a manner very dif- 
ferent from any known i in the annals of this 1 ; and un- 


doubtedly the evidence comes with infinitely more weight, and 


proper weight, whem it is firſt explained by obſervations from tt 
Counſel that may be neceſſary, in order to eiter fully into t 
defence, without which much of the effect of the evidence may 
be loſt and diſtorted bo" © the CY of the Counſel for 
the Crown. © © N N 
My Lord, ape . enn be properly called a 
ſuſpenſion. of. the trial, which is to throw that Rs of inconve- 
nience upon the Jury, which, Jam ſure, would give me as much 
in as it would give to them or any one elſe; but your Lord- 
ip will recollect, that the Attorney General { and I am fare T 
think as highly as poſſibſe of the abili of the Attorney General, 
and the manner in Which he pert his duty,)" felt it 1 
to ſpend nine hours in the opening of che cauſe; the priſoner 
may undoubtedly expect equal time in opening his caſe, if neceſ- 


fary: and if I were thrown upon that at this moment, not hay- 


ing a ſufficient recollection of the principal points of evidence 
I might go on reading a 2 number of papers; Whereas if 

a few hours (that is the nature of m 
application) merely to arrange ler 15 I would felect ſuch as, 
in the judgement of my learned and m1 ylelf, are ſufficient 
for our defence. 


Lord Prefident.'l dread the ex lartinicn of ey 3 


Mr, Ersine. I can only fay, J am literally at this moment fo 
extremely unwell, that I don't think if 1 were to be called upon 
to ſpeak to any len th of time, I can poſſibly ſupport it. 

Tord Proident, 1 can eaſily conceive that to be the caſe, and 


i is a circumſtance I am extremely ſorry for; at the ſanie time 1 


cannot hazard the ſituation of the Jury. We hall fi t late on 


Saturday. CONS 


13 Erchine. T am very forry, but F ton? t fhriak from the bu- 
es.. 
Lord Pre Kine: Irs is far from my wil to impoſe © upon you 


Hine than 1 can 27 1 850 help. 5 85 t is your explanation A. a 


few hours? 
Mr. Erfkine declined the appearance of preſcribing” to the 


Court, and would be contented with what time they ſhould think 


paper to afford him. . 
The Attorney General being. aſked: whit Sürther witneſſes he 
had to 8 ſaid, there were — _ and thoſg to points 
given 


| r 

given in evidence before, which might 
e 4 | ah 80651 $1 wh ee ale. 2 wh 3 bs 

Mr. Erſkine was aſked whether he intended to call witne 
or reft the defence; on the evidence already adduced. He an- 
ſwered, that he intended to call witneſſes. 2: | | 
Mr. Juſtice Buller obſerved, that he neither accepted the ex- 
pedient the Court ſuggeſted, nor would mention -preciſely;the 
time he wiſhed to obtain. 5% OO e e eee 
Mr. Er5hine. The Attorney General felt it neceſſary to con- 
ſume nine hours; I ſhould not conſume half that time if I had 
an opportunity of doing that which I humbly requeſt of the 
Court; that is, of arranging the materials in ſuch a manner, that 
I ſhould be able to make thoſe obſervations that occurred to me as 
the proper obſervations as Counſel for the priſoner. . 
Tord Preſident. 1 have offered you an expedient. 

Mr. Gibbs. I have no doubt in ſaying, that it is utterly impoſ- 
ſible for Mr. Erſkine and myſelf, in the ſituation in which we 
are, with reſpect to ourſelves, with reſpect to the Court, and 
with reſpect to hey ury, it is utterly impoſſible for us to think 
of that; becauſe, if any thing adverſe ſhould happen, when we 

haue taken ſuch a line, the imputation will lie upon us. 
Lord Preſident. Whether the caſe is taken upon the ſumming 


not take more than twenty 
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up of the evidence, or whether it is taken upon the opening of 
the evidence, I can ſee no difference; as to what is the beſt man- 


* 4 n 


a #y- he * 


ner and the beſt method of laying the caſe before the Jury, is 
another ky * are aſkilting the priſoner by Eb fb | 
_ Counſel in that train. Mr. Erſkine has not yet told us what he aſks. 1 
Mr. Aroting. I ſhall certainly be contented with what time the iS 
Court {hall think proper to afford me, 1 
Tord Preſident. Then ſuppoſe we adjourn to eleven o'clock. _ 
Mr. Gibbs. We. conceive your Lordſhip will permit Mr. 
Erſkine to open the caſe, and the witneſſes will be heard, and 
then I ſhall be heard after the witneſſes. „ 
Lord Preſident. You will conduct your caſe as you think beſt 
for the intereſt of your client. b 
Mr. 14 I ſhould be glad if your Lordſhip would allo 5 
Lord P . [ feel ſo much for the ſituation of the Jury, 
on their account I cannot think of it. | „ 
Mr. Erstine. My Lord, I never was placed in ſuch a ſituation 
in the whole courſe of my practice before, with ſo many gentle - 
e, dg the other ſide; however, I don't ſhrink from it. 8 | | 
One of the Fury. My Lord, we are extremely willing to allow 
Mr. Erikine another hour, if your Lordſhip thinks proper. 
Lord. Preſident. As the Jury beg it for you, I will not refuſe you. 
© The Court then, at half paſt one 9 in the morning, ad- 
journed to twelve. e oy nl ae 


1 End the Fourth Day.] 
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THE Court met, purſuant e e . o'clock. 2 


e 


PRESEN T, 
.Lorp.Cruitr JusTICE Evyrs, Lorp prrepkrr, 
: Bonn Dront Bazon, ' iq Mx. Jusrick BuLLER,..: 
BaRON HorhAM, MR. [USTICE (3ROSE. . - 


The Attorney General obſerved, that he was "now going to 
ve a paper Which was found in the poileflion of Martin and 
"helwall, and alfo another paper found in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Martin, dei the hand-writing of Mr. Matting both . in 
the Second Report of the Secret Committee, p. 18. Theſe 
papers were found after the a e ee of Hardy, burke ſhould 
prove that the exiſted long before that period. 
Mr. Gibbs ſaid, that theſe 4 rs were never made uſe of; they 
were ſimply in thei cuſtody, independent of obfervation. The 
admiffion of it in evidence directly contradicted the rule their 
Lordſhips had laid down not to receive any document found. after 
the apprehenſion of Hardy). | 
The Lord Prefident obſerved, that the only ground'of he rule 
is, that being found afterwards, it poſibly might not exiſt pre- 
VIOUS, - and therefore was no proof that the priſoner was a part 
to it, But if they. remove that objection, and ſhew that in fa 
it GW exiſt before his apprehenſion, the objectian exiſts no 
lor ap. 
ke Attorney. Gra? replied, that there was à meetin held 
in conſequence of theſe papers, which conſtitutes a diteck act. 
| Thelwall and Martin were eee to draw up the mode of the 


meeting. 


The Lord Prefi dent then oliferved; that that went more tothe : 


effect of the evidence than the admiſſibility. - The ohjection was 
removed, and they muſt be received. | 
Jonx Schw ſworn.---E xamined by A; Bow. Yo” 
. Mr. Schaw, what are you? | | 
. A King's Meſſenger. t | 
5 Look br that paper; {4 a ; paper own bin ” where yo | 
it? 
4 In Mr. Thelwall's apartments, BAT I-40 tho bn 
The night of the I3th of May. | | 
Mr. hs. ca What day - the night af the 13th or he morning 
the 14th 187058 
1 Cidbs. This is ; certainly an mori mode of p oceeding. 
x conceive that theſe papers cannot politively attach te Hardy, 
as they were ſound aer aka to his deins e cuſtody: 


{ The Paper were ee, 15 5 5 


f 


1 123 +] 
OHN Nos (worn. Examined by Mr, Bowes, 
hat are you?” 
* One of his M jeſty's Meſſengers. 
Jou apprehended Mr. Martin? 
: „ Look at that paper; ( a paper ſhewn 725 ** where did you 
nd Je? © 
A. On the 27th of May, in Mr. Martin's poſfeſfion. 
WILLIAu WALKER fworn.---Examined, by Mr. —— 
0 - Bo; ( A paper ſhewn him.] Do you know in whoſe N 
at is? 5 
A Mr. Martin's. 7 
\ You have ſeen him write? 
I have. 
2. ( Another. paper ſhewn 5 ) Whoſe dender is that ? 
I believe it to be Martin's. | 
Mr. Gibbs. Did you ever fee Mr. Martin write? 
7 Frequently. | 
= — you did live i in the Adelphi! ? | 
I 
Evan EvANs feworn,--- Eramined by Mr. Ar roa Gees. 
9 8 
2. Sbew the witneſs thoſe letters Mr. Evans, were Fon 
ever confined i in the King's Bench priſon. for Gur! 4 
14 1 was. 
ben did ou leave it; how long a 
"It is ſix or be 
3 What day was it? 
The 31ſt a July, thereabouts, I believe. 
How long were you there before you left? 
* EY was there nearly two years for debt. 
7 Did you know John Martin there? 


J did. 
7 Was he a prifoner there * 
He was. 


0 


2, Do you remember, while you was in the King's 85 bench, 
theſe papers; 
4. I do recollect ſeeing tha; in the poſſeſſion of Marti. | 
When was it you ſaw them ? | 

2 I believe it was in the beginning of April, about the 7th. 
2. Look at the top of that paper, and fee whether” it ware 

fore the day of the month there mentioned? 

> me TH before that time. : 7 

>: "gw lov you any converſation with Martin about i it? 152 

a Had you at the time you fu it e 

I had, at that time in April. 


= What ns at that time deten you 121 KAY 7 
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KT A. Martin 


even months ago fince I Kae King 1 AE | 
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letters that he read? 


. 2: What are you, Mr. Evans? 


1 F Ye 3 in the 


| in the King's 


x 


5 ks FF 
. AR 


- 


A. Martin told me, that he had wrote the iefoknions for the 


| meeting at Chalk Farm; he had a copy. of them, and read em 
ſeveral times in the room. 


Ell the papers, and tell my Lord whether they : are the 
A. 1 Can tell they Are che ſame. 15 1 ** Fr 5 ; N. © ; 
18 Are you ſure they are the letters? ? 323 d cl 

I am ſure. 


| F 7 What did Martin ſay of them? 


He ſaid that he had prepared the bebte, wt hat: he 
had put plenty of Cayenne pepper into them ; and if they would 


follow his advice, there would be warm work before we month 


EN 


of May was out. 
>. Did one Pearce come there: ? 
Ves; he took the reſolutions to Chalk F, arm £ 
Mr. Gibbs. How do you know that? e 
A. Martin told me ſo. 8 | 
Mr. Attorney General, Was one Mr, Tourls there? Pt 
A. He was there one night. | 
| 4 Was your wife with you in priſon? 
She was. 
I Did they ſee the papers a as well as you 58 
A. My wife faw them. 
| * Dia they hear the declarations as well 2s er * 


Craft eramined by Mr. Obs. Weng ON 


N 
K # 
4 * 


I was formerly a grocer. $ 
King 8 Bench for debt? ? TR 


9, mad you any difference with Martin Bei a room. . the 


mon 


A. We had a difference, which t took vice in comvettion. 
3 Had you any quarrel ? ; 


None, | 7155 
8 Did you utter no threats againſt him at any time Pe 


No. | 22007 7 
Mr. Attorney General. Was there a man of the name of Gay 
Bench while you were there! A 3 

A. There was, BS ak. AY 
Mrs. Evans ; fworn.-c- Examined by Mr. Al G Anke c 


2. You are the We of os POS that s evidence 25 1 
now! 


38 


1” 4 Yes. 


priſon ! 1 
A. I $6; 1 weat backwards and forwards to ur 


2. You uſed to attend your huſband in the . Bench 


row a 
= FOO u know Mr. Nee 1 Te ; bas _ 1 5 


N ph 
Dic 8 ever fee theſe 1 papers =_ ? c Uk por 


72 * 1 rand 8 La | ' "Ih A bi - »; Mgt © 5 


2 Where may you have 158 Nd 955 
In the King's Bench. 1 3 


In whoſe room or poſſeſſion ? Se” 
In Mr. Evans's room, in Mr. Martin's pollen,” - 


aac When was it, the month before or after that + they, are 


A. It was in that month, 
8. Did it happen that you heard Mr. Martin fa any thing 
reſpecting theſe papers? | 
A. I remember his reading in this paper that it was En to 
take up arms againſt the King. 
J Did he ſay any thing more ? 
Nothing elſe. 
I Was eee any thing ſaid abaut Chalk Farm B 
I heard him ſay that he had drawn up the reſolutions for 
| Chalk Farm. , 
* What did he ſay about them. ? — | 
He ſaid there was plenty of Cayenne pepper out in them, 
br there would be very hot work ſoon it they followed, his 
8 vice. 
* ©. Do you remember a perſon of the name of PRs com- 


ing there, and bringing ſome of the at: eggs that. had 


been entered into at Chalk Farm? * 
A. Perfectly well. - 


Mr. Attorney Genet Your Lordſhip will ER Mr. Plies | 


was the ſub-ſecretary to the London Correſponding Society. 
Did Mr. Pearce ſay any thing at the time he brought g them 

| to the King's Bench pri on ? | 

A. Yes; he told Mr. Martin that he had a number more, but 

chat he had given a greater part of them away among the men 

at a coachmaker's in Lon 5 Acre; that Mr. Hardy had plenty 

og them, _—_— if 15 wante __ 1 he would . * to 


WR: or . ecting of the 1 S INST to 


a be held at a mn in Store Street, 2 on -ourt 
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Thelwall were of the preciſe rololuticns read at 8 
but that theſe reſolutions d. were drawn up by ' C89 


1 126 J 
9. Pray, E u don't mean that. they. were abe 
ce 


theſe Sq pe that you ſaw 2 the N a of Martin, that 


yen amor 


he Tord Pre, efident o [Lan that thoſ: Sn on Mar 


for that purpoſe, in which, ſterwards, ſome alterations were made. 


0 Thomas ToURLE ſworn. Eaamined by Ir. ATTORNEY 


„ OENSRAL.... 
„ A, You had the eee Bench, I be- 
lieve! 

„„ wil) batt . 
ET Do you know Mr. John Martin 3 

I never knew him before he came into. the King's Benchs 

1 have ſeen him frequently there in Mr. Evans's room. 
Fog you ever ſee this paper? (a paper ſpewn, him. 4} 

0. 
5 Did you ever hear Martin ſay any thing about Chalk Farm? 
A. I did one evening, when I called in Mr. Evans“ a TOO. 


4 * What month was it? 


It was three or four days before the Chalk 8. 8 
2, Will you ſtate what you beard about the Chalk Farm 
buſineſs by Mr. Martin? 


A. He aſked pe I ever heard; cpy thing of ity, ph he: aid | 


he had drawn up the reſolutions for that meeting, and if they 
followed the advice of the reſolutions there would. be warm 
Work, and he had put . of Cayenne in them. 


time? 
A. Yes. "34 
5 He and Mr. Martin were prey mach. togudes?. K: 


4 Did by ſee Pearce there? _ © ad wt" * 
Ves, I have. ſeen him two or three W 4 94s 
2, You had no occalion to ablerxs, * communications be- 
tween them? _ | 

No, I had not. 

Mr. Attorney General, I beg of your Lonlthips * the E Sg 


not only to attend to what is written in the paper, mor u * 


ſtruck out. ts 
'( Read by the Clerk of the Court. ) b 382 


4 At a General Meeting of the Eondon * 


ciety, held at on Wan 1 eee of = 
April, 1794: 1 135 5 Ps 


i 
4 ti 


» 4 


| LZEN, — in the Chair, * 1 
" « Reſolved, That all Sovereign, , Legatve, Judicial 
I: are the Wen op the P 3 os danch th * ä 


7 


— 


I. Was there a man of the nam of Gap int nile tt the 


«ns cs S __ 


S 


have deloyaned thoſe their original powers to othets, 7n 2g, f 
. © the Henefit of che Community, yet the rights themſelves are re- 
ſerved by the People, and*-eatinot be abſolutely parted with by the 


2 


n 


e State. 


people e thoſe perſons who are employed to conduct the buſineſs 
of CC ↄ ² AA Peet TUSAR 
„ RNefclved, That" the Conſtitution of England is held by the 


King, Lords, and Commons, and other Officers appointe 


theſe ees may regulate and improve the Conſtitution, 


they cannot alter or ſubvert it without committing treaſon againft 


the nation. 3 3 | 2 
Reſolved, That Magna Charta, or, THE GREAT CHARTER 


or THE LIBERTTES OF ENGLAND, made in the reign of Ring 


John; THE PETITTON OF RIGHTS, aſſented to by Parliament 
in the reign of King Charles the Firſt; and the ſeveral laws 
made at and in conſequence of the Glarious Revolution in the 
| ack T688, are declaratory of thoſe parts of the Conſtitution of 
'ngland, which are in and by them reſpectively declared. 


<« Refolved, That the office of KINO of England was not in- 


ſtiruted by the people merely as an office of Profit and Honour to 


the King; but he was ſo appointed as chief Truſtee and Guar- 


dian of the Conſtitution and Rights of the People; and that im- 
ortant and laborious perſonal duties are annexed to the Regal 

ice, the objects of which are, to promote the good of the 
people, and preſerve their rigbts in full vigour from innovation 
. ² l 

« Reſolved, That it is the duty of the King to preſerve the 
Conffitution, of England and the Rights of the People againſt 
every encroachment; and, in order to enforce that duty, the 


following oath is required to be taken by every King on his Ac- 


ceſſion to the Throne of Great Britain; to wit, The Archbifhop 
or Biſhop ſhall fay---* Will you folemnly promiſe and fear to 


govern the People of this Kingdom of England, and the Domi- 


nions thereto belonging, accorfing to the Statutes in Parliament 


agreed on, and the Laws and Cu $s of the ſame? The King | 
or Queen. ſhall ſay, I ſolemnly pronounce ſo to do.“ Arch= , 


biſhop or Biſhop- Will you to your power cauſe law and 


juſtice in mercy to be executed in all your judgements? ANS. 


win“! | | 
« After this, the King or Queen, laying his or her hand on 
the Holy Gofpel, fall ſay---< The things which I have before 
_ promiſed 1 will perform and keep; So help me God: Land 
chen ſhall kiſs the box. 53 CD 
« Reſolved, That his preſent Majeſty King George the 
Third, on-his acceſſion to the Throne of theſe Realms, did ſo- 
leni take Seo hns et: | - 
8 Reſolved, that the Conſtitutional rights of the people have 


been violated, and that it is the duty of the people, in the pre- | 


ſent 


in traſt, fur 


| | ed by 
the People, in truſt, for the benefit of the People; Sid hog 
75 5 
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| ſent criſis, to aſemble, and inquire. into. the, innovations or l- 
9 mea which have been 71 Tn the SIN of the <a 


fuch 1 innovations, —— or [Me ous 1 been com- 
mitted from the negligence or corruption of thoſe, who, 28 been 
truſted with the Lay v4 pt ihe SH. cc ao 
« Reſolved, that this Society do. invite the people , mect in. 
their reſpective bb ds, to clect one ↄr more perſon or 
perſons as Delegates to meet in a Convention, to be held on 
the day o next, at ſuch place as ſhall be 1 . — 
oy the Secret Committee of this Society, and that t egates 
to elected do forthwith tranſmit to the Secretary of or Society, 
No. , Piccadilly, London, the vouchers of their ſeveral « elections; 
in order that the place of meeting may be duly notified ta them. 
; « Reſolved, that it is the Right. and bounden. Duty of the 
People to puniſh all Traitors againſt the Nation, and that: the 
following words are now not a part of the Oath of Allegiance; | 
to wit, I declare it is not lawful, upon any NG ies, 
to take arms a aint the King.” 
1 EDwARDS was again called, © Ge 
2. You attended the CG of the London Corſo ting 
Soft ( RH, + 
A. Yes. 24 
2. Look at that paper; C paper Bebe him) were papers of 
that ſort diftributed in your ſociety ? 7 | 
A. No, I never ſaw them diſtributed, but 1 far one by 
about to the diviſion that I rn NE to at Snow. Hill.” = 
2 VVV Ina nerd Th T9 
About nine months ago. 1 75 5 ww 
ee ay — ever ſee any more of ment. 1 
ut that one. „ . 
3 What diviſion did you ſee it in? 8 
At Mr. Scotney's, Snow Hill, diviſion No. 11; 45 it was 
ſimilar to this. | 
Mr. Gibbs. Does your Lordſhip think that it is oper exi- 
dence, that it was a ſimilar paper? 
Lord Preſident. Certainly it is. 
(Read by the Clerk of the Court, | 825 
4 Gentlemen, you are told by thoſe wks are in office, that 
are in danger of a French invaſion. You are told by thoſe 


* 
AA 


8 w - * 4 % 


2h are out of office, that you are in danger from Heflians and 
Hanoverians. In either caſe, arms. will of uſe 7 55 get 
arms, and learn the uſe of them.“ N 


WILLIAM MI DDTETON called i in a again. of 
A. Did you at Tk time find any pikes i in t er & Or. 


en a 1 * FR 


Th tes? 1 - 
- Yes; an the even of the n ne ſearched 
5 9. How many « FOE you "find there? ks 
5 Wy T found' thart) Mee finiſhed ones Fay - 
D. Were theſe blades and ſhafts ? WES not EI 
EY 1 . 
id you find any in the po Mon of an other K 
Ves, he: ſame day, in'the houſe of any Watt, twelve 
at one ſearth and four at another, and one ſhaft, _ 
Mr. Gibbs e to this teſtimony, as they\ware found alter 
| the apprehenſion of the priſoner, - 
Mr. Attorne Gene We have. proved that a 3 letter 
was ſent by Mr. Hardy, and that an 5 was written to Mir. 
2 7 and aue in Mr. Hardy's poſſeſſion. So 
Ggrrow. We ſubmit to your Lordſhip that it is i 
to go to the Jury, that it was in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Watt, 
antecedent to the apprehenſi ion of Mr. 
Mr. Gibbs, It ſeems to me that their being ordered before: the 
5 apprehenſion of Mr. Hardy, does not make it evidence; they 
being Io in the poſſeſſion of this man after the apprehenſion 
of Mr. Hardy, it certainly will not be evidence to go to the Jury. 
Lord 85 ident. You will be at liberty to infiſt that the exe- 
__ of the order afterwards does not perſonally affect Mr, 
ar | 
, Mi. Gibbs. I. go. not mean to admit that the order was Mr. | 
Hayy | 
Mr. Garraw. 0 To Middleton.) we as to Watt s at Edin- 
bur urgh, how many pikes did you find there? 
At the firſt ſearch J found twelve blades without handles, 
and afterwards four more and one ſhaft.  ' | 
What was it that carried you to Watt” . | 
K ] went to fearch for bankrupt's effects, and found theſe 
Pikes. 


V In what part of Watt's houſe did you find 8 i 
In the lower pony of the Houle, in a Vacha. n preſs in his | 


dining-room. 


1 Did you Wetter them to the oflice 9 the Sheriff Clark ? 
I did; I found twelve the firſt time and e the ſecond | 
time; at the ſecond time I found · a ſhaft. f 
Were the ſhafts and blades. united? 
| he manner in which they were atached 1 was ; with 
ys and they. fitted one aher We i . 
| . Who was with you? | 
Mr. Lockhart. 
Edwards. My Lord, I wi mikey a Fo — ag 
Lord Preſident. Is it to change any thing youthave ide : 
A. No, to explain. Mr. —— aſked me, if I had received 
an addreſs from Mr. Hardy z It is true, e did, and there was a 
Voz. H. 8 meeting 
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meeting to have taken place. I would Wiſh to let the Jury know 
that meeting did not take place, no money was put down, and 
no order was ſent to Sheffield. | N 
Mr. Attorney General. When dd iu firſt ſve Hilliers bi? 1 
3 Lord Preſident. The witneſs came forward to- explain ſome- 
#| | thing in his evidence, and I think 1 it is not right he ſhould be. EX= 
11 ga amined again. 
| Mr. Garrow. Will not your Lotdſhip think it right to al bim : 
who he has talked with ſince? . 
E- . Tord Preſident. I don't think it neceſſary ; 3 the exphatiaribel f is 
i to be received with abundant caution. Undoubtedly the practice 
1 we have flided into of permitting accounts of impending trials 
| to be given, is certainly a very inconvenient practice, as it may 
lead to converſation out of doors with the witneſſes.” The Jury 
are to underſtand that the explanation is made i in that way 3 ey 
will form their judgement upon it. | | 
WIL LTA Lock HART fworn. Examineu by Mr. Gow. 
). You are Sheriff Clark's depute for the county of e of ? 
Ves, I im. 
Did you go with the laſt witneſs, Middleton, to the bouſe 
of rock | | 
4. 1 1 
And to Watt' 8 TIF * 
Ys, | e 
| '9. Was you preſent at the finding any blades for pike at 
| Watt s houſe ? | 
MY Bs. 95 
1 S W here did you find ti ates 2 15 
I found twelve in a locked-up preſs in his Qtiing-room ; 8 
and in a ſecond ſearch the ſame day I found two pike blades, 
two battle-axes, and a pole. 
. Did you make any trial whether the blades and the poles 
aſd fit each other? | | ; 
Iz Yes; they fitted exactly. a ( 
E Where did you depoſit the things you « found | there ? Fo. 
In the Sheriff Clark's office. 


FOR 
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Jamts CLARK ſworn.---Examined by Mr. Gannoy?”! | e 
D. I believe you are the Sheriff of Edinburgh? OST a 
"Yes. 3 
| Fa Did Mr. Lockhart depoſit this box with things i in | your Pa 
cuſt Bug 


A. Les, and they have been kept locked up by me from the „ 
time they were found, except the time of the trials at Edin- | 
1 3 when they were produced to the laſt witneſs. | 


They have been. conſtant] y under yaur care? 


Ves, we have. . 
hart.) Did you return them i in the ſame ſtate : as ; 


4. They | 


2. (To Loc 


en you received them 2 


- *s Fr 
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„ a: On þ 
/ ð ͤ ß or ent 
D. (To Clark.) Where have you kept them? _ 
A. In a lock-up preſs ever ſin fte. 
3 They are. Mon , abdtnt Wb 4 be 5 
©. Mr. Sheriff, can you tell us whether à perſon of the name 
of Stock reſides. in Edinburgh ſtill, or has he abſconded? _ 
A4. Every poſſible ſearch has been made for him, and we have 
| not been able to apprehend him. ( The box, twntaining two pike 
blades and battle-axes, were produced in Court.) 
Mr. Garrow. In order to putting the head of the battle-axe 
upon the pole, you took off a ſomething; what is that? 
A. It forms a ſhort handle to it, that it may be uſed either 
with the pole or without. „ DD | 
Mr. Attorney General. I ſhall now ſhew the appointment of 
Mr. Gay, as a member of the Conſtitutional Society. | 
Read by the Clerk of the Court.) | . 
« At a meeting of the Society for Conſtitutional Information, 
hueld at the | Oda: and ee 2 Tavern, in the Strand, Friday, 
15th of March, 1793; Captain Tooke Harwood in the 
Chair: Mr. Gay, of Duke Street, St. James's, was pro- 
poſed by Mr. Tooke, and ſeconded by Mr. Bonney.” 
« At a mecting of the Society for Conſtitutional 15 ART 
held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, Friday, 
22d March, 1793; Mr. Symonds in the Chair: Mr. Gay, 
Mr. Cullum, and Mr. Thomas Fawcitt, were elected 
members.“ TT | 
Tord Preſident. Does it appear that the Mr. Gay, of Duke 
Street, St. James's, is the Mr. P” who was in the King's 
Bench priſon? _ | | | | 
Mr. Garrow, I will call a witneſs to that, my Lord. 3 
2. (To Evans.) Yougmentioned a perſon of the name of 
Gay in the King's Bench priſon ? „ Ns 
e, 3 | 
: Where did he live before he went there; was it in Duke 
erect? -. RS „ | 
. I believe it was, but I cannot ſay. : Ne 
Mr. Attorney General. We here cloſe our evidence on the 
Part of the proſecution. | 
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PRISONER's DEFENCE. 


The evidence being cloſed on the part of the Crown, a more 
than common anxiety manifeſted. itſelf in the Court ; and Mr. 
Erſkine being arrived in his place. about a quarter e 
o'clock, he aroſe and addreſſed himſelf to the Court in. a ck | 


which laſted for ſtx- hours, as follows. = 
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IN DEFENCE OF 


THOMAS HARDY. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhips--- Gentlemen of thi Fury; 


BEFORE I proceed to diſcharge the ver momentous duty : 


caſt upon me to-day, I deſire, in the firſt place, to return my 
thanks to the Court for having adjourned their proceedings to an 


| hour which has afforded me an . ee, to take that neceſſary 


refreſnment which nature demanded, and of looking a little at 
the evidence which has been given in this cauſe. I have alſo to 


thank you, Gentlemen of the Jury, for the very condeſcending | 


ented to an ad- 


and obliging manner in- which you at once 
journment ſo 


zentlemen, before I proceed to the conſideration of the caſs, 
either as it regards the law or the evidence, I with to put aſide 
all that I find in the ſpeech of my learned friend the Attorney 


General, that is collateral to the queſtion, and in which I am 


perfectly agreed with him: and therefore, firſt, in the name of 
the priſoner, and uttering his ſentiments; and ſecondly, for my- 
ſelf, as I agree with him in the ſentiments, which are well known 


to be my own, I deſire to ſubſcribe to al} that eulogium which 
he pronounced upon the conſtitution of our fathers. to all that 


praiſe which he beſtowed on the law and conſtitution of Eng- 
land, becauſe it was that which every good man mult wiſh to 
—_. - | : | 1 4 SS 
But, Gentlemen, deen premiſed this genuine expreſſion of 
our feelings, I truſt not leſs ſincere than thofe which dictated the 
panegyric of the Attory General, what is it, I will aſk, that 
ettitles the conſtitution to that eulogium he fo juſtly. beſtowed 
upon it? What renders it the object of our love and reverence? 
T will not go at preſent into that, which, moſt undoubtedly, is a 
very eſſential part of it, the {hare the people have in making 
their own laws by their repreſentatives: I ſpeak of that equal pro- 
tection in the language of my learned friend which the laws of 
England offer to all, and the ſecurity which men have under its 


iümpartial adininiſtration of juſtice. The ſecond obſervation which 
my learned friend made, and upon which he ſeemed to lay 


great 


eſſential to my accommodation, and to my being at 
5 1 to the taſk in which I am now to be engaged. 
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for 
calamities we have been lamenting, which might ariſe from con- 


t 
great ſtreſs, was, to deſcant upon and deplore the anarchy and ca- 
amities that prevail in France. I may, before I fit down, have - 
occaſion to trace, with ſome accuracy, the Tauſes of ſuch events, 
No man, I am ſure, can lament toſs calamities more than I do; 
but, waiting for the ſeaſon for ſuch obſervations, let us conſider 
what the evil is that we have to deplore, or rather that the people 


of Fratice have to deplore, and, which the Attorney General ſo 


truly lamented : it is that, under the dominion of a barbarous 
ſtate neceſſity, all law is at an end. No man can ſay that his 
life, his liberty, his reputation, or any one blefling for which 
men enter into civil ſociety, is ſecured to him for one moment, 
if he be accuſed of federaliſm, moderatiſm, or inciviſm; or 
whatever the cry of the day may be, the accuſation is inſtantly 
followed by the ſentence of the Revolutionary Tribunal; follow- 
ing quickly each other, as the thunderbolt purſues, the flaſh of 
1 Anil The moment a man is arreſted for any crime againſt 


the ſtate, he can ſee his family no more. Such is the ſtate of 


France, and ſuch, as I have before deſcribed it to be, is the ſtate 


of England. 


FE os + Bed : DEP 1 IT II 98 COT 23 $120) 2 
But what is the inference to be drawn with reſpect to the pre- 


ſent caſe? Alas! if this proſecution be brought, which I take it 


> FF. - 0 


ted it is, to avert from Great Britain thoſe horrors and 


fuſion and anarchy ; if it be to continue the Bleſſings we enjoy 
under our happy conſtitution, J call upon you to let m client 
ſhare in the bleſſings: I call upon you to avert ſuch calamities 


from falling upon the head of the unhappy. man at the bar; let 


Sx i. 1 


him not ſuffer under thoſe general expoſitions of tyrannical laws, 
tyrannically executed; let him not be raſhly hurried away, to ex- 


ecution for an honeſt and well-meaning enthuſiaſm for the conſti- 
tution, as if you were deſirous to inſure its preſervation at any 
price: for, I believe, in former inſtances in the hiſtory of this 


country, in which we have to lament the murdering of innocent 
perſons under legal pretexts, which have ehen roach upon 


counſellors of ſtate, have often happened more from the miſtaxen, 
but honeſt zeal for the conſtitution of their country, carrying 

them beyond the line, than from that brutal ferocity which is im- 
- It is neceſſary, then, that you, Gentlemen of the Jury, ſhould 
guard againſt this ſource of deluſion and injuſtice ; and if this 
proſecution is brought for the preſcrvation of the preſent law and 
conſtitution, I aſk, what is there in the law and conſtitution, of 


puted to men deſervedly. So much for that. 


this country for the unfortunate perſon at the bar? I call upon 


you to adminiſter the law to him in its ſtrict and rigid letter, 
that he may ſay, If you have occaſion to decypher my conduct, 
if you think me indiſcreet, if you may think me raſh; nay, if 
(but I have no fear of that in the ſequel) you may think me 
wicked, I claim, as a ſubject of England, to ſtand upon the 


=y 


5 % 
law; and if my conduct, or the conduct of thoſe with whom T 
have been connected, is likely to bring any evil upon the ſtate, 
which I dig not ſos before, 16t perfide Keel a wech for that 
evil; but Tet me hold my life under the law. It muſt, be proved 
to your ſatisfaction, that he has offended againſt the ſtatute un- 
der which be is indicted. He holds his life by the law, and by 
the law he demands to be tried. I therefore aſk a fair and im- 
partial trial. I aſk it in the moſt ſolemn manner of the Court, 
\whoſe juſtice, I am perſuaded, will be adminiſtered in mercy. 
T aſk, if poflible, more emphatically, of you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, who are called upon, on your oaths, to deliver your coun- 
tryman from the charge. Laſtly, I implore it of him, in whoſe 
hands are all the ifſues of life, whoſe juſt and merciful eye ex- 
tends itſelf over all the tranſactions of mankind ; without whoſe 
permiſſion a ſparrow does not fall to the ground, and at Whoſe 
command nations riſe or fall. I implore him, and I ſpeak with 
all the fincerity that is poſſible; I implore him, and I believe it 
without faperltition, that he will fill your minds with a ſpirit of 
juſtice and truth, that may enable you, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Court, to find your way through this labyrinth of evidence be- 
fore yoli, ſuch as never exhibited itſelf in a Court of juſtice 
before; a labyrinth, in which no man's life was ever before in- 
volved, and the like of which is not to be found in the whole 
hiſtory of Britiſh trials, nor, indeed, in the univerſal annals of 
human juſtice or injuſtice; and give you an opportunity, there- 
fore, to do juſtice between the Crown, the Country, and the 
5 W WT. TEE oe 
"Gentlemen, the firſt thing in order to be examined is the bill 
of "indictment, and it charges, „ That the priſoner, together 
with others, maliciouſly, traitorouſly, and with force and arms, 
did, amongſt themſelves, and other falſe traitors, conſpire, 
_- compaſs, and imagine to incite inſurrection, rebellion, and war, 
againſt the King; and to ſubvert the legiſlature, rule, and go- 


vernment of the, kingdom; and to depoſe the King from the 


royal ſtate, the power and government of the kingdom; and to 
bring and put our ſaid Lord the King to death.” And then goes 
on, & And to fulfil, and perfect, and bring to effect, their moſt evil 
and wicked treaſon, and treaſonable compaſſings and imaginations 
aforeſaid, viz. to bring and put the King to death; they met, 


conſpired rats; themſelves, and other traitors, to the jurors un- 
e 


and procure a convention and meeting of divers 


known, to cau | 
ſubjects to be aſſembled within the kingdom, with intent.“ 

 _ Gentlemen of the Jury, I have obſerved you extremely atten- 
tive in taking the evidence in the courſe of the cauſe; allow | 
then, to call your attention, particularly to what is the ſubſtance, 
and what alſo the form of the charge is, © With intent, and in 
order that the perſons ſo aſſembled at ſuch convention and meet- 
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not likely to be a perſon of any authority, I {hal 
offer you any thing of my own; all I have to ſay upon this part 


Arzorney General, begauls jt is not neceſſary for the caſe of my 


| 1 1 
the authority, and againſt the will of parliament, ſubvert and 


alter, and cauſe to be ſubverted and altered, the legiſlature, rule 
ad government of the country; and depole, and cauſe to be de- 


ofed, our. Lord the King from his royal ſtate, title, power, and 
government thereof.” Wot ors bene Ot p 
| Gentlemen, this is the firſt overt act which is laid in this in- 
dictment 3 the charge upon which is, „That the priſoner con- 
fpired the death of the King; and in order to accompliſh that 
wicked and deteſtable purpoſe, and in order to fulfil that traitor- 
ous intention of mind, did thoſe overt acts which are charged 
upon this record, one of which I have already mentioned; 
and another, is the providing of arms; which arms were alſo 
to be uſed in order to carry on this traitorous deſign in order 
to depoſe, and put and bring the King to death. 1 7 

And here, Gentlemen, two things occur for conſideration, and 
which are abſolutely neceſſary, in order to eſtabliſn the guilt of 


the priſoner under this charge: firſt, what the prifoner at the bar 


did ; what ſhare he had in aſſembling a convention: ſecondly, 
what that convention was to do; whether it was to fubvert the 
rule and order of government; to aſſume all the functions of it; 


to put down the King's majeſty ; to depoſe his government; and, 


whether, after all that, you find that he did this in fulfilment of 
that wicked and traitorous intention which conſtitutes the crime. 
For, if a man does an act in fulfilment of an intention, his mind 
muſt firſt conceive the intention, and when his mind conceives 


the wicked and deteſtable intention of deſtroying the conſtitution 


of his country---of deſtroying the life of the King; it is the in- 
tention that paſſes through the mind that alone attaches guilt to 
the act. If, therefore, you ſhould be ſatisfied with reſpect to the 


gnilty intention, the next queſtion is, whether the acts charged 


upon this record, againſt the priſoner, were done by him; and 
whether, if they were done by him, he did them in purſuance and 


nin fulfilment of the traitorous intention charged. 


Now, Gentlemen, the firſt queſtion, moſt undoubtedly, for your 


conſideration is, a queſtion to which I muſt aſk and implore the 


attention of the Court, and of the Attorney General. I mean, 
what the law is upon this momentous ſubject; and, Gentlemen, 
recollecting that, as I {hall not have long to live, and that I am 

| por preſume to 


of the caſe is merely introductory, that you may underſtand the 
authorities which I ſhall produce in the courſe of the cauſe, I 
thall not be ſuſpected, I am ſure, of ſtanding up to oppoſe my 
judgement to the judgement of that moſt excellent and venerable . _ 
Judge, Lord Hale, whoſe memory will exiſt in this country as 

ng. as the adminiſtration of pure juſtice can exiſt ; neither do 
in to , oppoſe. any thing in the other authorities ſtated by the 


client 


— * 


blient at all; nor ſhõu 


conſiſtent with thoſe authoritie. 
Gentlemen, my honourable friend; for ſo I often have called 


him, and ſo Lwill continue to call him, has not cited caſes which 
have been the diſgrace of the juſtice, of this country in former 
times; he has not ſtated any of thoſe foul murders which have 
been committed under the colour of law; but I think his re- 
marks were founded upon grave and reverend authorities of law. 
Gentlemen, I confeſs that I draw from thoſe authorities, and from 
the whole adminiſtration of juſtice in the country, a very dif- 


ferent deduction; and, as far as I am able to diſcover, the differ- 
ence that has ariſen between us, has been rather a tripping of ex- 
preſſion than any material difference. Pos i" 


* 


1 7 of depoling the King, which I have more particularly in 


view, I beg you to underſtand that it is neceſſary for you to guard 
againſt thoſe conſtructions of treaſon which are ſuppoſed to exiſt - 


in this cauſe; becauſe, unleſs you do guard againſt them, I ſhall 


lay this eommentary of my Lord Hale and Sir Michael Foſter as 


much out of the queſtion as if there had been no trial at all. 


. Gentlemen, I dare not proceed without remarking, that I ſtand. 
here in a very delicate and critical ſituation; it is not this caſe 
only, but there are men who ſtand behind, whoſe trials are to 


come on afterwards, involved in this queſtion, and therefore it 
will be neceſſary to take a large field, in order that the law may 


de underſtood in the outſet. 


ſion muſt tend to diſcover what the law is, and what is the breach 
of it which the priſoner is called upon to anſwer. © To do this as 
becomes me, upon ſo ſolemn and aweful an occaſion, I muſt re- 
ſort to the hiſtory of the country, to the records of the law, and 


to the.authoritative writings of the moſt learned men upon the | 
ſubject of high treaſon. In doing this, it is not my defire, as I 


have before declared to you, Gentlemen of the Jury, to preſs 


upon you any theories or opinions of my own, but to extract, 
by legal reaſoning, from thoſe unerring ſources, the law of the 


BD 


land upon the ſubject. - 


Gentlemen, in keeping my word with you, I hope, that if his 
Lordſhip finds me wandering from the queſtion, he will have the 
goodneſs to call me back to it, that I may have nothing to do 
but to go on ſtep by {tep. As to the crime of high treaſon: at 
common law, before the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. 8 : 

e 


which the preſent indictment and every indictment muſt now 
formed, little need be ſaid concerning it; and 1 ſhall diſmiſs the 


VOL: Th, 


_ conſideration of the common law on the ſubject of treaſon, with 


Id I reap much benefit from the Court if I 
were ſet up in oppoſition to them; my obſervations are to be 


But, Gentlemen, before I begin; J have only to ſay this, when- 


As trial is nothing more than the application of facts diſcloſed 
in evidence to a rule of human action or conduct, the breach and 
violation of which conſtitutes the charge, the preliminary diſcuſ- 
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the obſervation of that great and venerable Judge, Hale, whoſ& 
memory will laſt as long as Law or Conſtitution ſhall; remain to 
Engliſhmen. And, Gentlemen, you will underſtand, that when 
I'took at this paper, I am reading from it. It is a paper which 
I have tranſcribed with my own hand, and the Attorney General 
wilt find, that Lord Hale fays, that (At common law there was 
great latitude in raiſing: offences to the crime and puniſhment of 
treaſon, by. way of interpretation and arbitrary conſtruction, 
which brought in great uncertainty and confuſion; accroaching 
(i. e. encroaching) on royal power (before the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. upon which this trial is founded) was an uſual charge 
of treaſon antiente, though a very uncertain charge, ſo that no 
man could tell chat it was, or what defence to make to it. 

My learned friend, with the candour that belongs to him, ſtated 
the very paffage to you that I am now. commenting upon. Lord 
Hale goes on, and ſtates the various caſes of oppreſſion, and the 
cruel ſentences that took place, and concludes with this obſerva- 
tion: & By thoſe and the like inſtances that might be given, it 
appears how- was e and uncertain the law. of treaſon. was be- 
fore the ſtatute. 25th Edward III. whereby it came to paſs, that 
almoſt every offenoe that was, or ſeemed to be, a breach of the 
faith and allegiance due to the King, was, by conſtruction, and 
conſequence, and interpretation, raiſed. into the-offence of high 
treaſon. This is the lamentation of my. Lord: Hale, that up- 
tight worthy Judge, of the ſtate of this country, before this ſta- 
tute was made to remedy this inconvenience; he then ſays, that 
the ſtatute was made to remedy that inconvenience: and my 


Lord Coke, in his third Inſtitute, ſays, & The Parliament that 


paſſed this ſtatute was called, as they well deſerved; Parliamen- 
tum Benedictum, the Bleſſed Parliament.” And the like honour 
was given to it by the different ſtatutes, which, from time to 
time, brought back treaſon to its ſtandard, all agreeing in mag- 
nifying and extolling this bleſſed act. „„ 
Now, Gentlemen, this ſtatute which has had the panegyric 
of ſueh great men, which my Lord Hale and my Lord Coke 
have ſpoken of with ſuch reſpect, and Which the Attorney Ge- 
neral for the Crown has ſpoken of with the ſame reſpect and re- 
verence with which thoſe great men in their different times have 
tpoker of it, would very little have. deſerved that eulogium, if 
it had not taken care to make uſe of and preſerve ſuch expreſ- 
tions as could not be miſunderſtood or miſtaken. For, to ſay 
that a ſtatute is to be called a bleſſed ſtatute, . becauſe its object 
was to prevent the miſeries that had fallen upon the gountry with 
reſpect to high treaſon, and yet be drawn in ſuch a foolith and 
huddled manner as to be unintelligible, as rather to give birth 
to than deſtroy the miſchiefs it was propoſed to.remedy, would 
do little credit to the Judges who beſtowed ſuch panegyrics 
5 I 2 5 | f 7 But, 
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ot Bur, G alen the ſtatute made uſe of terms that could not 


be miſtaken; terms, that were well underſtood in the common 
law of England; not leſs underſtood than the term ſeiſin or diſ- 


ſeiſin, or any one term in the law, which there is not a Judge, 
a Counſel, an Attorney, or an Attorney's Clerk, who does not 
underſtand it: but I- muſt take care that I give you nothing of 
my own. Mr. Juſtice Foſter ſays, and Mr. Juſtice Foſter again 
candidly ſtated this paſſage, which will entitle me at once to put 
aſide all his obſervations that go at all in oppoſition to that paſ- 
lage, that, by the ancient common law of the country, compaſ- 


ſing the death of any man, (not the King,) n do not 
1 


accompliſh your object, was felony: the law conſidered, that 
the non-accompliſhment of the object frequently aroſe more from 


_ diſappointment, than from any merit to the man whoſe purpoſes 
were wicked, and they put the intention for the deed, You will 


find therancient books full of caſes of compaſſing the death of a 
ſubject. Then, ſays Mr. Juſtice Foſter, in order that the ſtatute 
of treaſon might be certainly and perfectl underſtood, it made 
ule of the word compaſſing the death. 1 will read the words. 


Mr. Juſtice Foſter ſays, „The ancient writers, in treating of 
felonious homicide, conſidered the felonious intention mant- 
feſted by plain facts, not by bare words of any kind, in the ſame 


light, in point of guilt, as homicide itſelt. The rule was, 
woluntas reputabatur pro facto, the will is conſidered as the deed; 
and while this rule prevailed, the nature of the offence was ex- 

fled by Why term compaſſing the death. This rule (I am ftil 
reading Mr. Juſtice Foſter) this rule has been long laid afide as 
too rigorous in the caſe of common perſons; but in the caſe of 
the King, Queen, and Prince, the ſtatute of treafon has, with 


great propriety, retained it in its full extent and rigour ; and, 


in deſcribing the offence, has likewiſe retained the ancient mode 


of expreſſion. When a man doth compaſs or imagine the death 


of our Lord the King, or of our Lady his Queen, or of their 
eldeſt Son and Heir, and thereof be provablement, that is, pro- 
vably upon ſufficient proof, attainted of open deed by people of 
his conditian,” He goes on and fays, © Ihe words of the ſta- 
tute deſcriptive of the offence muſt be ſtrictly purſued in every 


indictment for this ſpecies of treaſon. It mult charge, that the 


defendant did traitorouſly compaſs and imagine the King's deathz 
and then go on and charge the ſeveral acts made uſe of by the 
priſoner to effectuate his traitorous purpoſe. For, the compaſſe 
ing the King's death is the treaſon, and the overt acts are the 


means made uſe of to effectuate the intentions and imaginations 


of the heart; and therefore, in the caſe .of the regicides, the 


indictment charged that they did traitorouſly compaſs and ima- 


gine the death of the King; and the taking off his head; was 


aid, among others, as an overt act of compaſſing his death; and 


the perſon Who was eee have given the mortal ſtroke 
e | 2 b was 


ok aca. » 


„ 1#40; . 
was convicted on the fame indictment.” Surely, there could he 
no doubt of his being well convicted of the intention, when he 
had done the act, which, to every man of common ſenſe and 
common reaſon,  ſhews he muſt have had the intention to do. 
Nou, Gentlemen, I will call you to my Lord Hale. Gen- 
tlemen, when I chme to ſee all the manuſcripts of my Lord 
Hale, which I was favoured with by a learned gentleman at the 
Bar, Mr. Hardinge, it is aſtoniſhing what his manuſeripts are in 
his own hand, ſcarcely legible, yet containing the moſt valuable 
remarks upon the law of England. Mr. Juſtice Foſter was alſo 
a humane and eminent Judge; and Mr. Juſtice Foſter here ſays, 
the ſtatute retained the ancient mode of expreſſion; and, if it 
retained the exprefſion, it muſt retain the meaning. But in 
order to make the ſtatute certain, looking back to what felonious 
homicide had been, taking the intention for the deed, it deter- 
mined that nothing could be a compaſſing the death of the King, 
that would not apply to the caſe of a common man: and no 
man approves more highly than I do of ſetting a hedge about the 
ſacred head of the King, (this is my interpolation,) and bind- 
ing it with my foot. In the next ſtep, and building upon that 
authority, I ſay, that nothing can be a compaſling the death of 
the King under the ſtatute of Edward the Third, which would 
not, having been previouſly applied to a common man, have made 
it a felony: ſo that the ſame wicked intention of a man, mean- 
ing evidently the death of another man, conſtituting felony in 
the law, againſt the King would be treaſon. I beg pardon 
for uſing my own words, but here comes Mr. Juſtice Foſter. In 
his diſcourſe of high treaſon, p. 207, he ſays, © All the words 
deſcriptive of the offence, if a man ſhall compaſs and imagine, 
and thereof be attainted of open deed, are plainly borrowed from 
the common law, -and therefore muſt bear the ſame conſtruction 
they did at common law.” Now is not that diſtin&t? I will 
read it again: „ All the words deſcriptive of the offence, if a 
man ſhall compaſs and imagine, and thereof be attainted of open 
deed, are plainly borrowed from the common law, and therefore 
mult bear the fame conſtruction they did at common law. 
Why, Gentlemen, my Lord Coke, (in the ſame manner when 
he is commenting on this,) that great oracle of the law, and the 
beſt oracle that can be conſulted on the ſtatute of treaſon, when 
one ſtands up for a priſoner, becauſe, of all the prerogative law- 
yers that ever exiſted, Lord Coke was the man; and his diſ- 
graceful, contemptible conduct as Attorney General, in the caſe 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, will go down with him and tarniſh all 
his honours; and my honourable and learped friend, the preſent. 
Attorney General, though his writings may not, he will go 
do to poſterity with more eclat than Lord Coke, with all his 
_ prerogative knowledge, Inſtitutes, &c. - But then, Lord Coke 
is my man, for nobody diſputes his authority. In his Commen- 
. 5 „ | tary 
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__ tary he fays, „Let us ſee firſt what compaſſing the death of tho 
ſubject was before the making of this ſtatute.” Lord Coke takes 
the ſtatute word by word, which is the moſt accurate way of com- 
menting. The firſt thing he ſays is, (Let us ſee what compaſſing 

the death of the ſubject was before the making of this ſtatute, 
when voluntas reputabatur pro fade, the will was taken for the 
deed:“ thus falling in with the opinion of Judge Foſter. “ Now 
| What was the Engliſh of that? I am going to ſhew you, the 
ſtudent, you who are to learn the law of the land, what a com- 
fan the death of the King was; but that I cannot do, till 1 
look at the common law, and ſee what was the compaſſing the 
death of a ſubject, the expreſſion having the fame conſtruction 
as at common law.“ And then he goes on ſtating the various forts 
of affault, 'as homicide, murder, attacks on them in the night, 
aſſaults alſo with intent to murder; and then he ſtates, that the 
crime conſiſts in the traitorous intention, 

Notwithſtanding the benevolent preciſion of this ſtatute, it is 
lamentable to ſee the departures from it, which mark and disfigure 
our hiſtory, But, at the ſame time, it ſhould be a theme of con- 
ſolation to Engliſhmen, to reflect, that as often as in arbitrary 
and wicked times it was invaded by ferytte Parliaments and ſer- 
vile Judges, the juſtice of better Wige and better Parliaments 

brought the law back to the ancient ſtandard. Theſe invading 

ſtatutes and judgements, and their- repeals, were indeed deciſive 
of the true der ern of the ſtatute. = f 
Gentlemen, the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. had ex- 
preſsly directed that nothing ſhould be declared to be treaſon but 
caſes within its enacting letter. | | 

Gentlemen, having thus got at what I conceive to be the true 
meaning of the'ſtatute, I rather think my learned friend, who is 

taking notes, will not find much reafon to differ with me as we 
travel on in the cauſe. Lord Hale ſays, upon ſtat. 25 Edw. III. 
« Yet things were ſo carried by parties and factions in the ſuc- 
ceeding reign of Richard II. that the ſtatute was but little ob- 
ſerved; but'as this or that party got the better, fo the crime of 
high treaſon was, in a manner, arbitrarily impoſed and adjudged); 
which, by letting in of conſtructive treaſons, and which, by 
various viciſſitudes and revolutions, miſchiefed all parties, firit 
and laſt, and left a great unſettledneſs and unquietneſs in the 
minds of the people, and was one of the occaſions of the unhap- 
Tae . of that King.“ Not contented with the ſtatute of Ed- 
Ward III. which had been wiſely made, at once for the protection 
of the King and the ſubject, extending it beyond that, and wiſhing 
to make laws, cauſing great unhappineſs to man. And Blackſtone | 
ſays, „This prince, not contented. with the ſtatute of the 25th of | 
Edward III. ſtretching the laws and carrying them farther than 
juſtice called for, (which never produced any good effect to them 
that ſtretched them,) within two years after this new law was = 
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fained, which made the bare purpoſe and intention of killing and 
depoſing treaſon, this very prince was both depoſed and murdered.” 
Lord Hale ſays, < All this miſchief was produced by the tat. 21ft 
Rich. II. which ſays, © That every man that compaſſes or purſues 
the death of the King, or to depoſe him, or refuſes to render up 
his homage, &c. and if that be duly attainted or adjudged, ſhall be 
adjudged a traitor of high treaſon againſt the Crown.” This (ſays 
Lord Hale) was a ſnare to the ſubject, inſomuch that the ſtatute 
of the 1ſt of Henry IV. which repealed it, recited, that no man 
| knew how he ought to behave himſelf, to do, ſpeak, or ſay, for 
doubt of ſuch pains of treaſon ; (this is Lord Hale) and therefore 
wholly to remove the prejudice which might come to the King's 
ſubjects, the ſtatute of the iſt of Henry Tv. chap. 10. was made, 
r back treaſon to the ſtandard of the 25th of Ed- 
War ly | rn? | | 
Now there let us pauſe.---What was it that the ſtatute of 
Richard II. did that produced all this miſery to the ſubject? 
What did it do? How did it enlarge the ſtatute of Edward III.? 
Compaſling and imagining the King's death, was molt undoubt- 
edly treaſon before that; levying war againſt the King and his 
realm was alfo treaſon by the firſt branch of the ftatute of Ed- 
ward; and, therefore, in this place I will read to you the very 
firſt words of the ſtatute of Edward, ſhewing, that the King's 
authority is well taken care of by this ſtatute. « Whereas divers 
opinions have been, before this time, in what caſe treaſon ſhall 
be ſaid, and in what not; the King, at the requeſt of the Lords 
and Commons, hath made a declaration, in the manner as hereafter 
followeth: that is to ſay, when a man doth compaſs or imagine 
the death of our Lord the King, or of our Lady his Queen, or 
of their eldeſt Son and Heir,” that is one treaſon : « Or, if a 
man do levy war againſt our Lord the King in his realm, and 
fo on, that is another treaſon : but if every levying of war againſt 
the King in the realm was in all caſes ſubſtantially the fame trea- 
ſon as compaſling and imagining his death, it would be ſaying 
the thing twice over. If a man is charged with compaſling the 
King's death, you cannot produce evidence of his having levied 
war againſt the King: not that the poor man at the bar has levied 
war---no ſuch thing; but if that ſubſtantially were to be con- 
fidered as the treaſon, and not evidence in ſome circumſtances of 
the treaſon, it would have been the moſt ridiculous ſtatute in the 
world, if every levying of war againſt the King is compaſſing 
his death: to compaſs he death of the King, that is one treaſon, 
aud levying war againſt the King in his realm, is another deſcrip- 
tion of the treaſon. But the ſtatute does not ſtop there; it ſays, 
Or be adherent to the King's enemies in his realm, and giving 
to them aid and comfort.” Then the law goes on {till further, 
and provides for the ſafety of the honourable men now fitting 
upon the bench, and makes it high treaſon to Kill them in the 
| | | Me execution 


execution of their office, but it does not make it high treafory 
to compaſs their deaths. And if a man was to write a thouſand 
lecters, the ultimate end of which is to deſtroy the Judges in the 
execution of their office, and it could be proved by a thouſand 
witneſſes, it would be no more than a miſdemeanour, becaule it 
is not treaſon to compals their deaths. But taking the will for 
the deed is the great hedge fet round the head of the King; and 1 
will tell you why, becauſe the natural life of man fequires a great 
deal morè protection than his authority. A man may be beyond 
fea, and ſpeak theſe words: If I can get at the King, I wilt 
kill: him; as Crohagan ſaid in Spain 7 can get at the King, 
J ' will 4% bin; and when he came to England he was proſe- 
cuted. The indictment charged, that he came for the purpoſe 
of killing the King, the Jury found him guilty, and he was ex- 
ecuted. And-a molt excellent law it is to preſerve the life of the 
Sovereign, in whom ſo many valuable advantages are ſummed 
up; but it is not ſo in regard to any attack on his authority, that 
is ſufficiently protected without: becaufe, what fignifies an at- 
' tack on his authority, when ſurrounded by all the army of the 
ſtate, and his authority? Therefore the ſtatute of Edward III. 
does not put a conſpiring to levy war upon the ſame footing as 
levying war; that was made treaſon by the 21ſt of Richard IL 
If a man rides out and collects men to levy war, that is treaſon. 
Men uſed formerly to go out to tilts and tournaments, and o 
poſe their King; but the legiſlature knew that the King's autho- 
rity might protect the King, and therefore they did not conſider 
2 confpiracy to levy war as levying war actually. The act ſays, 
« Tf you conſpire the death of the King, Queen, or Prince of 
Wales.” Now the Prince of Wales has no political capacity, 
he is a private man; and yet to compaſs his death is Auel 
treaſon with the King's or Queen's. By that it is meant to 
preſerve the ſuceeſſion to the Crown, and guard his ſacred per- 
ſon. But is the ſtate {till ſafe? If a man writes a letter to the 
enemies of the ſtate, then it comes under the treaſon of adherence 
to the King's enemies; and the Attorney General will fee, as I 
go on in this argument, that there are undoubtedly conſpiracies 
to levy war, which would afford ſatisfactory evidence, under ſome 
circumſtances, of an intention to deſtroy the King; and where- 
ever an intention to deſtroy the King's life is proved, then he is 
4 traitor- not for conſpiring to levy war, but for compaſſing 
the King's death; and his intention of levying war is laid be- 
fore the Jury as the manifeſtation of his intention to deſtroy 
the King. | „ 15 „ | 
Gentlemen, having gone fo far, you ſee the ſtatute of Hen. IV. 
brought things again to their original ſtandard, It will be al- 
ways found, that people wilt ſometimes get beyond the mark; 
ſometimes men run too much towards democracy, and ſometimes. 
too much towards ariſtocracy ; fometimes the monarchy gets too. 
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bring things round again. 


much the head: but ſuch has N been the peculiar protection andi 


fuperintendance of Providence over this happy iſle, that we have 


always been | preſerved, and all things have come, round fafe at 


laſt; and therefore we muſt bear a little, and ſee if we cannot 
_ Gentlemen, the ſtatute of Henry IV. Was no ſooner made, 
than it ſhared the ſame fate with that of Edward III. nobody 
attended to it. One faction overeame another; We had no 
ſuch Judges in thoſe days as I am now addreſſing, who were in- 
dependent in their offices, holding their ſituations for life; not 


men ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed for their impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice; but men of the moſt diſhonourable diſpoſitions, and 


ſhamefully dependent upon the Crown. So that we may apply 
to them the words of the poet e 
« Waſh'd from his filth and ſophiſtry in vai n, 
eur at his dirty work again: 
For no ſooner had the ſtatute of Henry IV. put away the old fas 
tutes of treafon, than they began to multiply treaſons again abo- 
minably, when the ſtatute of the 11t of Mary was made, to 
bring them back again to their original ſtandard; and I will give 
you. that ſtatute, and Lord Coke's commentary upon it. Lord 
Coke ſays, that the ſtatute of the 1ſt of Mary, was made to re- 


peal all the ſtatutes that had been made in the interval between 


Henry IV. When Henry IV. brought back that of Edward III. 


by repealing the ſtatute of Richard II. mowed down every thing 


a the ſubject, and brought back the ſtatute again.---Lord | 


oke ſays, © Before this act ſo many treaſons had been made and 5 


declared by act of parliament ſince this act of the 25th of Ed- 


ward III. ſome in particular, and ſome in general, and in ſuch 


ſort penned, as not only the ignorant and unlearned people, but 
alſo learned and expert men were many times trapped and ſnared; 
and ſometimes treaſons made and declared in one King's time were 
abrogated in another King's time, either by ſpeciaf or general words, 
ſo as the miſchief before the 25th of Edward III. of the uncertainty 


What was treaſon, and what not, became to be ſo frequent and 


dangerous, as the ſafeſt and ſureſt remedy was by this excellent 
act of the iſt of Mary, to abrogate and repeal all but only 


ſuch - Be ſo good as juſt take down this, if it is not too much 


trouble: but only ſuch as are ſpecified and expreſſed in this 


ſtatute of Edward, by which law, the ſafety both of the King, 
and the ſubject, and the preſervation of the commonweal, is 


wiſely and ſufficiently provided for in ſuch certainty, as nhl. 


relictum oft arbitrio judicis in ſuch certainty, that nothing. is 
left to the diſcretion of the Judges.” You are to take what is ſet 


2 '£ 


down aud ſpecified in the ſtatute, for the ſtatute was made becauſe 


3 & 


the Judges went by their conſtructions beyond the law; and 
therefore to make a ſtatute to repeal judicial conſtructions, for | 


em to begin building again, would have been a folly in the 
5 >= N legiſlature; 


[ 0438 7]. 
| legiſlature; a folly, not to be imputed to the ſtatute of Mary, 
where you would ſee they are all repealed. He goes on and 
further ſays, & And certainly the two rules recited in the pre- 
amble of the ſaid act of the iſt of Mary, are aſſuredly true.“ 
Now here are the two rules in the preamble, that ought to be 
ngraved in the heart of every man who loves the King, and who 
fon any ſhare in his councils.—“ That the ſtate of a King ſtand- 
eth and conſiſteth more aſſured by the love and favour of the ſub- 
jects towards their Sovereign, than in the dread and fear of laws 
made with rigorous pains and extreme puniſhment.” And he 
further ſays, The ſtatute of the 11t of Mary ſpeaks a ftrong 
language againſt conſtructive treaſons when it ſays, it was de- 
clared by the whole parliament, that laws juſtly made for the 
preſervation of the whole commonwealth without extreme pu- 
niſhment, are more often obeyed and kept, than laws and ſtatutes 
made with great and extreme puniſhments, whereby not only the 
ignorant and rude unlearned people, but alſo learned and expert 
men, minding honeſty, are oftentimes trapped and ſnared,” 
Gentlemen, my Lord Hale and my Lord Coke ſtate this ſta- 
tute.of Queen Mary, and they, in their turns, make their obſer- 
_ vations upon it; and there is one part I ſhall now read from my 
Lord Coke, to which I pray your moſt earneſt attention, 75 
it will ſhew, that if that unfortunate man before you is judged 
upon a ſpecies of evidence, ſuch as was never before heard of in 
England, I will venture to affirm, upon that evidence, that with 
all the attention you have given it, I defy any one of you to ſay 
at this moment of what it conſiſts. It is ſuch that I cannot 
think of, without trembling for my own life, and for the life 
of eyery man in England. I know not how it is poſſible for 
me to egen to defend that unhappy man, being conſcious 1 
cannot poſſibly underſtand the evidence they have given---evi- 
ence that has conſumed four days, which has abridged us bf the 
{leep which nature requires, which has kept my mind inflamed 
with agitation and diſtreſs, and conſtantly taking notes; and the 
indulgence I have received from his Lordſhip has only ſerved 
the purpoſe of ſetting my brain on fire, inftead of benetiting by 
the notes I have taken. | „, %% ot Ek 
Now, ſee. how this tallies with what Lord Coke ſays ; and I 
think we had better go home and. burn our books, and leave our 
culogies of theſe great men to fitter occaſions, than preach up 
their panegyrics, and not give the ſubject the benefits derived 
from them. My Lord Coke ſays: this: «It is agreed to be 
obſerved (commenting on the word provetly) provably at- 
tainted e for Lord Coke goes on always throughout his works, 
commenting word by word. Books of ſcience are not made to 
tickle the ear; but for inſtruction. He goes on, and ſtates 
provably.“ Now, Gentlemen, you will be ſo good as to take 
down theſe words; “ provably, that is, upon direct and manifeſt 
Vox. II. . 3 proof, 


* 


| dds it appears, Iſt, 
ſome fixed and ſettled boundary for this great crime of treaſon, 

and of what great importance the ſtatute of the 25th of Ed- 
Ward III. was, in order to that end. 2dly, How daiigerous it is 


f 146 3 
prof, not upon eonjectural preſumptions;“ that is to fay, thit 


When you are ſaying whether a man intended to kill the King or 

de ke muſt be provably artaintedz you muſt ſhew that fi 

_ tended it, by bringing it home to him in the ſame manner as if 
he intended to kill ary other man. How is that to be done? 
Not upon conjectural preſumption, or inferences, or ſtrains of 
Wit, but upon good aud ſufficient proof, And herein the ad- 


be provably attainted z you muſt ſhew that he in- 


4 


verb provablement, provably, hath a great force, and fignifieth | 
a direct plain proof.” = OE 


Gentlemen, I have almoſt forgot what-a direct plain proof 5 


Id is fo long fince I have heard any thing thit has the finall 


reſemblance of what is in the ordinary courſe of the profeffion 


called direct plain proof, that I have almoſt forgot what it is; 
Without which, a man cannot be nonfuited in an action for ten 


pounds---when another man is to ſuffer death for the actions and 


declarations of men he never faw, and whoſe conduct it is im- 
- poſſible he ſhould know any thing of. He fays, A direct and plain 


roof; which word the King, the Lords, and Commons in par- 


amel, did uſe, for that the offence was ſo heinous, and was ſo 
heavily and ſeverely-puniſhed, as none other the like, and there- 


fore the offender muſt provably be attainted ; which words are as 


forcible as upon direct and manifeſt proof. Note, the word is 


not probably, for then commune argumentum might have ſerved, 
for there, common argument would do.“ e 

We have had very uncommon arguments here; but they put 
the cafe “ provably attainted,”” to ſignify the full and unerring 


force of legal demonſtration. Lord Hale treads in the ſame path 


with Lord Coke, and fays, « Now, although the crime of high 
treaſon is the greateſt crime againſt faith, duty, and human ſo- 


ciety, and brings with it the [greateſt and moſt fatal dangers to 
the government, peace, and happineſs of à kingdom or ſtate, 
and therefore is deſervedly branded with the higheſt ignotm iny, 


and ſubjected to the greateſt. penzlties that the law can inflict ; 


yet, by theſe . more of this kind that might be 


ow neceſſary it was that there ſhould be 


to depart from the letter of that ſtatute; and to multiply and 
enhance crimes into treaſon by ambiguous and general words, as 


accroaching of royal power, ſubverting of fundamental: laws, 
and the like. And, 3dly, How dangerous it is, by conſtruc- 


tion and analogy, to make treaſons where the letter of the law 


has not done it; for ſuch a method admits of no limits or bounds, 


but runs as far as the wit and invention of accuſers, and the 
odiouſneſs and deteſtation of perſons accuſed, will carry men.“ 


Iuat is to ſay, the legiſlature, like honeſt and honourable men, 


feeling, 


more than I do, all tho 


( 1479] - 


feeling as all men ought to feel, for the ſafety: of the govern= 


ment, and deſirous of puniſhing any perſon who may have done 
any thing that they conceived tends to any diſorder ; yet before 
that. puniſhment can be inflicted, you muſt go ſtep by ſtep, to 
fee what has been done; to trace, by plain provable acts, what 


the real intention is=--to' do it with a trembling nerve to fall 


back---to look at it again and again---and to turn it round and 


round. Not on volumes of evidence, which no man's mind is 


capable of taking in; but at once to come to the ground where 
a man can compare things candidly in his mind. . 
Though I have the 2 reſpect for, and no man honours 

| e perſons employed in the proſecution of 

a great ſtate offender, in a trial that has driven us out of Weſt. 


alter Hall, for a great part of my profeflional life at leaſt, 


becauſe I know they are honourable men; yet, I am perſuaded, 
if they could have foreſeen it would have extended to the length 


it has, they never would have carried it on: for I defy any man 


to tell me upon that evidence, or venture to ſay, in 2 criminal 
caſe, whether Mr. Haſtings, for inſtance, is guilty or not guilty. 


And I do hope in God, ſuch another trial will never be known in 
England, becauſe I think it brings diſhonour upon the juſtice of 
the country. Every man has a right to hold his life and his 

liberty on laws that ſhould be fo plain that every body may 


underſtand them. I might travel through theſe monſtrous re- 


cords tor ſeven years, and might at laſt become afflicted with 


diſeaſe, and be hardly able to ſtate the caſe of my client. 

Gentlemen, the next great queſtion is, how theſe admonitions 
of thoſe great men are reconcileable with what undoubtedly is 
found in their works? And I think I do not ſay too much, 
when I ſay it ought to be the inclination of every perſon's mind, 


who is conſidering the real meaning of any writer, particularly 


a writer of great learning, if poſſible, to reconcile all they ſay, 
and not put fuch. conſtruction upon any book written by great 
men, that puts one part in oppoſition to the other, Therefore, 
the Judges have. put that conſtruction upon them, as ſhall be 
eaſy = natural to the common underſtanding. It all turns 


upon the meaning of an overt act: the moment you get it right 


upon that meaning, the curtain is drawn up, and all is cer- 
tainty. The meaning of an overt act I take to be this: the 


crime is a compaſſing the death of the King; that is, tig 


away his natural life, It is there where the attack is, 


maintain it, I maintain it in my own perſon, that there is not to 
be found, throughout the whole compaſs of the law, except a 


pamphlet publithed by Sir Bridgeman Shower, whom I thall 
take a few liberties with before I ſit down, as he is the only man 
who ever ſaid, that the firit part of the ſtatute was meant to pro- 


tect the authority of the King. Then how is it that an overt | 
actꝭ charging the depoſing of * King, ſhould be a good 2 
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1 148 ] | 
act upon the record? It is this: the intentions of the mind 
are inviſible. As Bord Hale fays, «© It cannot come within 
the compaſs of human judicatures, without you bring out the 
intention of the perſon by an overt act: and therefore, in 
the caſe of the regicides, Pill by and by read: to you what is 
ſaid by the Judge who tried theſe unfortunate men, and theſe 
deteſtable men. Firſt of all, there was a long conſultation with 
the Judges how this treaſon ſhould be laid; and it was held, that 
the words of the ſtatute muſt be purſued. And although the 
King was murdered, and the men at the bar were to be indicted. 
and tried for that murder, yet they do not charge the King's 
death, but charge the intention of the priſoners in the overt act 
upon the record. And whatever is relevant evidence to prove 
any fact that can come in iſſue in a court of juſtice, I take to be 
matter of law: that is, whatever is admiſſible evidence in a 
court of juſtice, to be given and laid before a Jury, is matter of 
law ; ad for this reaſon, the Judge can ſhut it out, if it be ſuch 
evidence from whence a Jury can in no caſe infer the fact, which 
is the foundation of the civil matter, or of the offence; then the 
evidence is ſhut out altogether : but where, after the evidence is 
admiſſible, it is ſufficient to convince the Jury, in the particular 
inſtance, that the crime, the intention exiſted, is matter of fact; 
and we have had a memorable inſtance of it lately, which I will 
put, becauſe the Attorney General, is acquainted with it---[ 
mean a caſe which came before the Houſe of Lords, reſpecting 
bills of exchange. A great number of circumſtances were put 
together, from whence it was contended, that the defendant, in 
that caſe, had the knowledge of a fact. I demurred to that evi- 
dence, ſaying, it was not ſaficient evidence at all, upon which 
the cauſe can go on. But it was decided to my ſatisfaction inthe 
HFouſe of Lords, that you cannot take from the conſideration of 
a Jury, by a demurrer to evidence, any concluſion that the. Jury 
can collect, or may draw from relevant evidence; and, therefore, 
we were obliged to go down to trial again. When it came be- 
fore the Houſe of Lords, this was decided. That the province 
of the Judges being to judge only of the law, and conſequently 
of the inadmiſſibility of evidence, as a branch of law,---it be- 
longs to the Jury alone, in each particular caſe, to draw particu- 
lar concluſions from relevant and admiſſi ble evidence. For in- 
; ſtance, if a man is charged with an overt act of depoſing the 
9 King, and conſpiring by force of arms to depoſe him, ] will 
prove that, in many caſes which I will ſtate to you, it is un- 
doubtedly very ſtrong evidence of the intention; but whether, 
in each particular inſtance, the conſpiracy to levy war is or is not 
ſufficient to convince the Jury, as was {tated in the moſt honour- 
able way by the Attorney Genera] in his opening, (which I 
| ſhall never forget,) is matter for your conſideration; and there- 
fore the Attorney General ſaid in his ipeech, that the pa 
3 | VALUE 


E200 ET 
muſt at once be formal and convincing. Formal it muſt be, or 
elſe you cannot hear it---convincing it muſt be, or you cannot 


ſee it upon the record; that the priſoner may know. what he is to 
anſwer, and that he may be told that he intended to kill the King, 
becauſe he did ſo and ſo. For ſuch is the tenderneſs of the law 


to the priſoner, that, by the ſtatute of William, you ſhall not be 
allowed to give evidence of an overt act, unleſs it is to prove an 
. overt act upon the record. That being the caſe, ſuppoſe the ſtatute 
of William had not paſſed, it would have been ſufficient only to 
have ſaid that the party compaſſed the death of the King. Sup- 
poſe the overt act is not put upon the record, who is to judge 
whether that evidence could be given by which the mind of the 
priſoner was to be diſcovered? The Judge. But who is to 
decide when the evidence is given? The Jury. An overt act 
of depoſing the King, is a good overt act of compaſſing his 
death; but whether, under all the circumſtances, it is ſufficient 


to convince the Jury, according to the manly expreſſion of the 


Attorney General, whether it is ſufficient to convince the Jury 


of the criminal intention which conſtitutes the charge, is matter 


for: ne 1 | ; Te 
| entlemen, I know very well, and I am ſure, the Judges will 


have no diſpoſition to intertere in it. It is your office * the la 
0 


of the country, and I have no doubt but you will diſcharge it 
with as much fidelity on our part, as on the part of the Crown; 
and J am ſure you will proceed upon the {trict juſtice of the 
Gentlemen, in purſuance of my purpoſe, I ſhall go on to ſee 
whether what I have been now ſaying is ſupported by the .ſame 


authority; and I vow to God I feel a great deal of pleaſure that 
I have had ample time to look into the law. I with my time 


had. been more divided, and that I had had more time to look into 
the facts. I have had too much leiſure for the one, and not 


enough for the other. Upon looking at Lord Hale, your Lord- 


ſhip will ſee I am correct in what I fay. He ſays this, But I 


will take Lord Coke firſt: he ſays, 3d Inſtitute, p. II and 12, 


The contemplation, purpoſe, and continuance, muſt be found 
to exiſt, without which there can be no compaſling. The in- 
dictment muſt charge that the perſon traitorouily compaſſed and 
imagined the death and deſtruction of the King.” He ſays there 
muſt be a compaſling or imagination of the death of the King, 
for an act without compaſſing intent or imagination, is not an 


overt act: that is to ſay, though you were to do an act which 


muſt, in its conſequence, lead even to the death of the King, 
that would be a very raſh act, and ſubject you to puniſhment 
for a miſdemeanour; but to make a man a traitor by the law 
of England, under whoſe eanopy every man walks erect and 
proud when he knows its wholeſome laws, it muſt be proved 
that the man intended the act ſhould have that effect which js 
. e FOR imputed ; 
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imputed and if there be an authority in the law of England, 1 


challenge any man in England to contradict what I have faid; 
and you cannot convict the priforier at the bar, unleſs you are 
convinced and believe in your conſciences, that the defendant 
did compaſs the death of the King, and at what time they mean 
to fay he began to compaſs this death, for that point muſt be de- 
termined---unleſs you can find at the bottom of his heart that 
wicked intention, and that every thing that was done, was done 
in conſequence of that las intention, you cannot convict 
kim. You may find things which you may. diſapprove of, and 
which I diſapprove of, in his condudt---you will find abfurd and 


raſh Htters---you will find indecent conduct all theſe fort of 


things; and though that may be a leffon to every man who ſub. 
Jets himſelf to theſe obſervations, yet I know what I fay, when 

ay, that that will not bring a man to death for compaſſing 
and imagining the death of the King. This is made out to you 
by his conduct ; and, if it is poſſible. for you to doubt, I am ſure 
i halt ſhew you, in a very ſhert time, that he had no fuch in- 
Gentlemen, after the death of Charles the. Firſt, the regicides 


came to be tried, when the King had a ſtrong authority; and if 


they. had been in France, God help the men | If they had been 
tried by a Revolutionary Tribunal, it would have been juſt 
waiting fo much time in bringing them to trial---it would have 
been the ſame as giving them no trial at all---they would imme- 


diately have been hurried away to execution. But, in England, 


that -facred liberty which adorns the conſtitution ſteps in, and 


requires that the intention of the mind ſhall be proved by ſome 
overt act. ES „„ N 

Gentlemen, in the caſe of the regicides, the Lord Chief 
Baron ſays, „Vou ſee theſe perſons are to be proceeded with, 
notwithſtanding the enormity of their crime, & according to the 
laws of the land; and I ſhall ſpeak nothing to you but what are 


che words of the laws.” And I fhall ſpeak to you, Gentlemen, 


nothing but what the words of the law command me. © By the 
ſtatute of 25th Edw. III. it is made treaſon to compaſs or imagine 
the death of the King. It was the ancient laws of the nation. 
In no caſe elſe imagination or compaſſing, without an actual 
effect of it, was puniſhable by our law, Nihil efficit couatus niſi 


fequatur. effeftus, that was the old rule of law. But, in the caſe | 


of the King, his life was ſo-precious, that the intention was trea- 


in by the common law, and declared treaſon by this ſtatute. 


Vhe-reafon of it is this: in the caſe of the death of the King, 
the head of the commonwealth, that's cut off; and what a trunk 
and inanimate lump the body is, when the head is gone, you all 
know, For the life of a ſingle man, there's the lite of the of- 
tender there's ſome recompenſe, life for life; but for the death 
of the King, what recompenſe can be made? This een 


| | { 137 ] | 
and imagining the death of the King is known by ſome "overt 
at Treafon confifts in the wicked Weg e, dg not 
treaſon apparent; but when this poiſon ſwells out of the heart, 
ö and breaks forth into action, in that caſe it is high treafon. Then 
what is an overt act? I do not think it poſſible for the human 
underſtanding to have imagined a more emphatic way of pro- 
nouncing it, or language — been more to the point. Then 
hat is an overt act of an imagination, or compaſſing the King's 
death? Truly it is any thing which ſhews what the imagma- 
tion is. Words, in many caſes, are evidences of this imagina- 
tion, they are evidences of the heart.“ | be OE 
One gets confounded by the ſimplicity of the propoſition, when 
at is fo clearly put; but Wl I ftand here in a ſituation to perform 
a duty, which I am determined at all events to full, at feaſt 
in a manner as well as I can, and as my underftanding may 
ſuggeſt. | OLIN NS SITY 
8 atlemen, T ſhall not leave it, however, upon the authorit 
of that caſe, but I will bring you down to later times; and 
will repeat my challenge, and I will have it anſwered, whether 
it be poſſible. for them to ſhew me any thing to contradict me. 
Lord Hale, in his explanation of overt acts, ſays, « The words 
compaſs or imagine are of a great latitude, they refer to the pur- 
poſe or deſign of the mind or will, though the purpoſe or deſign 
take not effect. This is a dreadful ſevere law, but a very 
wholeſome one; and I hope in God it will always remain to be 
the law. He gbes on, „Compaſſinig or imagining ſingly of ir- 
ſelf is an internal act, and without ſomething to manifeſt, it 
could not poſfibly fall under any judicial cognizance, but of God 
alone; and therefore the ſtatute requires ſuch an overt act as 
may render the compaſſing or imagining capable of a trial and 
ſentence by human judicatories.. . * 
Now, will any man tell me, that Lord Hale, whoſe name will 
live to all time, could write ſo like a drivelier? Will any man 
tell me that if I get into bad company, that I compaſſed the death 
of the King, that 1 compaſſed to do an act without intending it? 
Surely you will not find any Judges or Counſel to tell me, that What 
a man intends is not a matter of fact to go tb a Jury; one would 
give money to a man in the ſtreet, as a curioſity, who was capable 
ol ſtating fach an abſurdity as that. It may be ſaid a man does not 
go directly to his point, he does not take up a knife, and ſay, I will 
kill the King: I allow it; but if he does an act unintentionally 
which leads inevitably to the death of the King, it is not that his 
doing the act makes him a traitor in conſequence of the act; but 
it is this, and for this plain reaſon, that if a man does an act, and 
purſues the doing of it, which he evidently mult fee and know 
at the time would lead to ſuch an event, then it is evidence 
under the circumſtances of the caſe, to be left to a Jury, that he 
intended it. All that I aim ſtill aſking of this argument is, and 
e | | | | : 1 will 
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Lege J; „ 

I will defy any man upon earth to contradict me, put upon the 
record what you will, prove what you will, read theſe papers over 
and over again, let us ſit here for a year; I ſay, you twelve Gen- 
tlemen ſhall tell me, not whether you believe, not whether you 
ſuſpect, not whether you fancy, but you muſt have clear and ſatiſ- 
factory evidence; it muſt be provubly of the guilty intention of 
the priſoner's mind; and I know without that, you would not ex- 
pect to enjoy any peace of mind when you go home to your fas , 
milies again. But you will permit that unhappy man at the bar 
to go home---to his family, ſhall I a ? Alas, Gentlemen, he has 

no family to go to! he has loſt the affectionate partner of his life, 
owing to the miſerable fituation in which he now ſtands! But, 
Gentlemen, I do not aſk you to take that into your conſideration; 
that, I know, can make no difference in a caſe that is brought 
before you, who are ſworn to decide and give your verdict upon 
your oaths. . ER 33 

Gentlemen, in this caſe I am not acting as Counſel for the 
priſoner at the bar only, but I am Counſel for myſelf; I am de- 
fending myſelf; I feel for my own life, and the lives of my children 
after me. The lives of my countrymen are not fate: I feel for the 
general condition of humanity ; and all the glory, and all the 
fafety of humanity is deſtroyed, if it be poiſible for you to doubt 
or 5 hefitate on this caſe, when I come to ſtate it to you by 
| 1 Lord Hale then ſays, (and this is very material, 

in purſuance of the ſame thing,) he ſays, that < In every in- 
dictment for treaſon, for compaſſing the death of the King, there 
ought to be ſet down both the treaſon itſelf, and alſo the particular 

4 overt act, certainly and ſufficiently, without which the indict- 

in ment is not good; and then he ſays, that the overt act muſt go 


a” 


on ſtating that he did it in purſuance of that principle, in purſuance _ 
* of that direct and deteſtable purpoſe. 8 Fe : 
1 Gentlemen, I now come to grapple directly with what has 
I been ſaid on the other fide; not, indeed, to grapple with it, but 
of rather to agree with what has been faid by my learned friend who 
1 opened the cauſe, as far as I can ſee what is meant. Lord 
18 Hale goes on, and ſays, (and I do beſeech the attention of the 
© (4 Court to this,) “That when men conſpire the death of the King,” 


that is the firſt thing, the intention, & and thereupon,” in purſu- 
ance of that wicked intention, « do provide weapons, powder, 
harneſs, poiſon, or ſend. letters for the execution thereof,“ for the 
execution of that deſtruction of the King which they have me- 
ditated; © this is an overt act within the ſtatute: if men conlpire 
to impriſon the King by force and a ſtrong hand, till he hath. 
1 | yielded to certain demands, and for that purpoſe gather company 
A vr write letters, this is an overt act to prove the compaſſing of the 
King's death; for it is in effect to deſpoil him of his kin ly go- 
- Vexninent, and ſo adjudged by all the Judges in the Lore ence 


R 
— — 


_ *» hams caſe, and in the caſe of the Earl of Eſſex; and there is 


not a man in the ſtreet who does not underſtand him. But 


then,” ſays Hale, « there muſt be an overt act to prove that con- 

ſpiracy to reſttain the King; and then, that overt act to prove 

ſuch a deſign is an overt act to prove the compaſſing the death of 

_ » Gentlemen, the ſentence labours in the ear, from the tautology 
pft it, becauſe it laboured in the mind of the excellent man Who 

wrote it, afraid that you ſhould jump too faſt, afraid that you 

ſhould jump too ſoon to your concluſion upon a ſuhject of ſuch 
aweful moment, when he ſays, if a man ſhall conſpire the death 
of the King; he pulls you back---do not go ſo faſt---come back 
again; he muſt firſt intend to kill him---recolle&; there muſt be 
an overt act to prove in the firſt place the conſpirac and if in 

2 33 of the intention to kill him, they impriſon the K 


— — 


„ 


- 5 


| muſt be an overt act to prove the conſpiracy; and then, he ſays, 
there muſt be an overt act to prove the compaſſing his death. 
: Look further back ys he) than the impriſoning of the King. 
Lord Hale is ſtill afraid that he has gone too far; he is ſtill afraid 
that the reader might nde underſtand” him; and then he goes on, 
and I do really wifh you would have the goodneſs to take down 
a few lines; * But then this conſpiracy to impriſon the King muſt 
be intended of a confpiracy forcibly to detain or impriſon the. 
King.“ Now, what is it forcibly to detain 'and* impriſon the 
| King? It hardly requires explanation.” Suppoſe a number of men. 
meet together and ſay this, (Let us ſeize upon the King.“ How 
ſeize upon him? ſeize upon him ſpeculatively; that, N one 
hundred years hence, by the circulation of pamphlets Which may 
beget republican principles, people may be attached to republican, 
principles, which republican principles may in the long fun take 
effect in this King's reign, or the next. Is this a conſpiracy to 
impriſon the King? Is this a conſpiracy to ſubvert the govern- 
ment? I defy any one to ſhew ine a caſe where any man has been 


- 


found guilty of this crime of high treaſon, unleſs there had been 


a forcible attack upon the King's perſön, for that alone, and not 
a conſtructive attack upon his government, can be high treaſon ; 
and I will prove that by authorities. You mult Jevy war ac- 
tually; T do not mean to ſay, that a conſpiracy to levy war is not 
an covert act of high treaſon, though not an overt act to prove 
the conſpiracy of tlie death of the King. I ſay, and F cannot 
help ſaying, that there muſt be a direct conſpiracy againſt the 
King. Then it all comes round to this propoſition- Whether 
the ; with all theſe circumſtances laid before them, can ſay, 
there was a direct conſpiracy againſt the King; not by a bewil- 
dered, round-about, ſpeculative, fanciful, probable caſe, but there 


Vor. II. becauſe, 


— —— — 


| | | him, ſon ing, that is 
igh treaſon, becauſe that would be conſpiracy, but then there 
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| Becaufe, as Foſter ſays, © Between the priſon and the graves of 
left to of ants under thoſe circumſtances.” | 1 

entlemen, I ſhall now ſhew you, that this has been 

held fo by all the great Judges that ever lived in this country, 


and that this is not peculiar to treaſon—it pervades the whole 
eriminal law; and that eminent Judge, Mr. Juſtice Foſter, lays 
down that law thus, as a general rule: „That indictments 


beer. on penal ſtatutes, eſpecially the moſt penal, muſt pur- 


he fays, « Although a caſe is brought within the reaſon of a 
penal ſtatute, and within the miſchief to be prevented, yet, if it 


does not come within the unequivocal letter, the benignity of 
the law interpoſes.” And he ſtates authorities which I ſhould 
be exceeding glad were taken down, becauſe: they are certainly 


very uſeful---Gibbon's caſe, Howard's caſe, and John Bell's 


caſe 5 + b 1 . FR. EE 6 
Now, Gentlemen, if this ſurely: be the law as to penal fta- 
tutes, if you are obliged to do this for killing a hare, are you to 


have a more looſe conſtruction in a caſe of high treaſon? - What 
is the anſwer to that? 1 hope the Attorney General will be- 
| lieve, that when I ſtate that one part of his ſpeech is in diame- 


trical oppoſition to the other, I hope he will not think I am im- 
puting any thing to a defect in his underſtanding, or his heart; 
but that, owing to my authorities not having been ſufficiently 
underſtood, there is this inconſiſtency. The Attorney General 
fays, in the beginning of his ſpeech, that the evidence muſt be 


plain and convincing in the latter part he ſeems to take away 


the effect of that. In the early part of it he ſays this, (and I 
took down his words at the time,) „I moſt diſtinctly diſavow 


every charge of conſtructive treaſon I moſt diſtinctly diſavo ß 
very charge of accumulative treaſon -I moſt diſtinctly. diſa- 


vow all parity of treaſon, all parity of miſchief; but the queſtion 
is upon the proof, whether it be full and ſatisfactory to your rea- 
ſons and conſciences, that he is e the treaſon of compaſſ- 
ing and imagining the death of the King 5181 
GBentlemen, I Hope that that will always be ſaid in caſes. of 
this ſort. Now let us ſee how the reſt of his ſpeech falls in with 
this. He ſays, „If ſuch an act appears to have been done, it 
will be an overt act of high treaſon.” How fo? Becauſe the 
intention is the thing: ſays he, I charge the intention to compals 
the death of the King. But what good do I get by the ſtatutes 
requiring direct proof of the compaſſing the death of the King, 
if you can make ſomething ſhort of that do for it?: 
I0 depoſe the King in the time of Richard II. was made 
treaſon of itſelf, whether you intended his death or no; but it is 
not high treaſon to ſeek to depoſe the King, or his death, as in 
e © 7 oo nt at jg ih and 


Gentlemen, 


inces the diſtance is very ſmall; and, therefore, it is very fit to 


ue the ſtatute ſo as to bring the party preciſely within it:?“ and 


e "i | * 450 » 
„ EP OT 


: (-288* 3. 8 
Sentlemen, the firſt great caſe aſter the Revolution was the 
aſſaſſination plot againſt King William; and = will ſee how 
every thing that I have been ſaying is fortified; by the trial of 
that great cauſe. The firſt caſe was that of Sir John- Friend, 
and he was charged in this manner: the firſt overt act was ſend» 
ing Mr. Charnock into France to King James, to defire him to 
prevail on the French King to ſend forces over to Great Britain, 
for the purpoſe of levying war and depoſing King William. 
The next overt act was preparing men to be levied to form a 
corps to aſſiſt in the reſtoration of the Pretender, and the expulſion 
of King William, of which Sir John Friend was to be Colonel. 
In this caſe, Gentlemen, the proof was either to be wholly 
diſcredited, or it went to a conſpiracy directly to do this act. 
Here was the very act; it was a direct act to reſtore the Pre- 
tender to the throne: not to do another act, the conſequence of 
which happening might lead to a ſecond---the conſequence of 
which might lead to a third---the conſequence of which 
might lead to a fourth---which fourth might, in the courſe _ 
of the revolution of things, bring on the death of the Ting; 
but it was directly to ſet the Pretender on the throne. My 
opinion is, and I am more diſpoſed than others to be ſevere in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice; that Sir John Friend could have no 
poſſible defence at al Who could try him without ſeeing that 
he intended to cut off King William? For the evidence went 
directly to prove that he ſent Charnock to invite the Freneh 
King to bring over the Pretender, and put him upon the throne; 
then what would have been the conſequence ?. that King Wil- 
liam would have been attainted by act of parliament, if the Pre- 
tender had been brought to the throne---I ſay, if the Pretender 
bad come back again, and been reſtared to the throne as King of 
England, the conſequence would have been, that King William 
would have been conſidered as a traitor and an uſurper, and 
would have been attainted and executed. What is the argu- 
ment? That here is no difficulty in ſeeing whether the man i- 
tended the compaſſing of King William's death. There is no 
difficulty in ſaying whether he only meant to do ſomething from 
vrhence, in a circuitous courſe of events, ſomething might ariſe. 
Let us ſee what Lord Holt, who tried that caſe, faid, and I do 
maintain, that every thing I ſay to you is confirmed by the ſpeech 
of this great Judge. He ſays, Gentlemen of the Jury, the 
treaſon that is mentioned in the indictment, is, conſpiring, com 
paſſing, and imagining. the death and deſtruction of the King. 
Jo prove the conſpiracy and deſign of the King's death (ſee 
how he puts it) there are two principal overt acts that are mainly 
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le inſiſted upon.“ He then ſums up the evidence, and addrefſes 
's himſelf to the Jury, in my opinion, moſt correctly. He ſays, , 
in Then there is another thing that he did inſiſt upon, and that 

is matter of law. The ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. was read, 
fe Wl + 51444953 X 2 > which 


Which is the great ſtatute about treaſons, and that does contain 


„ Yuppoſe I had that intention tb cut | 
have not brought it home to me, becauſe you have only proved 
a conſpiracy to levy war; and a conſpiracy to levy, war is not 


* ä » nn aa 


divers ſpecies. of treaſom and declares what ſhall be: treaſon.” | 


King, another is tlie levying of war“ Nowy (ſays he,) here 


is no war actually levied, and a bare conſpiracy or deſign to levy 
war does not come within this law againſt treaſon.“ R 
Pauſe here a little, Gentlemen. What is Sir John Friend's 


argument ? He is very intelligible. Look at his Counſel's ſpeech. 


Says he, «Suppoſe 1 did,“ for, if the Jury believed the evidence, 
it was notorious that he meant to dan ane: the Pretender, 
ﬀ# King William, you 


treaſon,” except where it is actually leyied within the ſtatute of 
Edward II.” To which Lord Chief Juſtice Holt ſays, 4 If 
there be only a conſpiracy to levy war, that is not treaſon; it is 
only a ſubſtantive treaſon; it is not a treaſon in the abſtract, but 
in the deſign.” Now, what is the meaning of the deſign, not 
the probable conſequence, the eventual, ſpeculative conſequence? 
tc But if the deſign or intention be either to kill the King; or 
depoſe him, or impriſon him, or. put any force or perſonal re- 
ſtraint upon him, and the way of effecting theſe purpoſes— a 
man cannot effect a purpoſe which he has not propoſed. in his 
mind, © and the way of effecting: theſe purpoſes is by levying of 

war; there conſpiracy and conſultation to levy war for that pur- 
poſe is high treaſon, although no war be levied. for ſuch con- 
ſultation and conſpiracy is an overt act to prove the compaſling 


the death of the King, to be laid before the Jury, for them to 


ſay whether it is ſo or no. DT W ee da e 

If Lord Chief Juſtice Holt had meant to lay down that ſuch a 
conſpiracy to levy war, without the further intention to kill him, 
in order to depoſe the King, was in itſelf high treaſon, he would 
have ſtopped here; but that great lawyer went on to qualify his 


propoſition, by ſaying, that ſuch conſpiracy was an overt act, 
proving the compaſſing; that is, a conſpiracy to depoſe the King, 


was evidence of an intention to deſtroy his life. 
_ Gentlemen, there is another part of what Lord Holt ſays 
which muſt have eſcaped my learned friend when he ſpoke of 
Lord George Gordon's trial, which I have in my hand. Sir 
John Friend ſays, « Suppoſe I did mean to levy war, and held 
meetings to concert meaſures to bring it about, yet certainly 
that is not treaſon;”” and then he goes on to illuſtrate that pro- 
oſition. Lord Holt then goes on thus: „There may be a war 
[evied without any deſign upon the King's perſon, or endanger- 
ing of it, which, if actually levied, is high treaſon; but a bare 


deſigning to levying war, without more, will not be treaſon. As 
for example: if perſons do aflemble themſelves and act with 


force, in oppoſition to fone law which they think inconvenient, 


[199.1 


ad bins thereby to get ĩt applet this is. ley Fung war and trea- 
Os. 


ſigning it is not ſo. So when they 


endeavout, in great numbers, with force to make ſome refor- 


mation of their Gn heads, I think this comes nearer. to what 
is imputed to the priſoner at the bar than any thing elſe ou 
would think it were a prophetic bird's- eye view of what we are 


about, when men endeavour, in great numbers, with force to 


make ſome reformation of their own heads, without purſuing the 
methods of the law, the methods of the law, you know, are 
perfectly clear, & that is a levying of war and treaſon; but the 


NN 


purpoſing and deſigning. it is not ſo | 
I am coming now to Lord 

ſhould not be in the leaſt afraid of the, Solicitor of the Trea- 

ſury, or any other perſon in the conſultation,) that. I would 


levy war to get a turnpike act repealed that was extremely of- 


fenſive to me, and I were to go to the Houſe of Commons with 
20,000 men, and ſay I will have it repealed, and do nothing elſe, 
TI defy them to prove me guilty. of Highs treaſon. I will meet 
my friends upon a ſpecial verdict, and 

be a purpoſe and deſign to deſtroy the King, and it was in that 
man, I would not ſtand: here to protect him; but I know it is 
falſe, and I will protect him, if I were to die the next moment. 


come here, Gentlemen, not to diſpute authority, but to ſtand 
upon authority. It is not if you publiſh pamphlets, that other 
people may read thoſe pamphlets, in conſequence of which ſome- - 


thing may happen, and then ſomething elſe; and thus heaping 
conſequence upon conſequence, ſpeculation, upon ſpeculation: 


and, if the occaſion were not too ſolemn to be ludicraus, 1 
ſhould ſay, that all this reminds me of the ſtory in every child's. 
gilt book, of the cow that toſſed the dog---that worried the 


cat, and fo on, till you come to the houſe that Jack built It 


is abominable when applied to treaſon. I ſay it is abſalutely 


neceflary to prove the intention of the priſoner to. depoſe the 


King from his throne, which depoſition is to be deſigned. and 


effected by war which is to. be levied. Shall it be faid, that a 


conſultation to bring that to paſs is high treaſon? .No! that 


no man ſhall ever read me out of a book: no, the intentions of 
the heart can be knewn to God alone with certainty, and a 
Jury only. can know with a reaſonable probability. Lord Chief 
Juſtice Holt ſays, © Such a conſpiracy is an overt act to prove 
the compaſſing the death of the King.“ It is evidence relevant 
to prove it, for the determination of the Jury. © 


entlemen, we ought here to ſee a little bow that was in. 


| the caſe of Lord George Gordon; and Mr. Attorney General 


deſcended indeed to a very low and humble authority, when. 


propoſition. 


| George Gordon's caſe; where was 
the ſame determination. If I ſet out and determined (and IL 


hang me. if they can; 
becauſe: a bare deſign to ly war is not treaſon. But if there 
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propoſition. I was Counſel then, as I am now, for the” priſoner | 


at the bar; who. was not indicted for compaſſing the death f 


the King, and could not be fo. I remember, Lord Mansfield - 
(and in Which the very learned Judge, to whoſe 5 I bow | 
as'much, and for whoſe learnirig I have as much reſpect as any 
man can have, concurred; I mean Mr. Juſtice Buller, who is 
now on the bench, and who ſat with Lord Mansfield at that 
time, and I appeal to him if I am not correct, ) ſaid; that there 
was not à conception in any one's mind, that Lord George 
Gordon compaſſed the death of the King. This is the ſenitehes 
of mine alluded to by the Attorney General: „To compaſs or 
| Imagine the death of the King, ſuch imagination or purpoſe of 
the mind, viſtble only to its great Author, being manifeſted b 
ſome overt act, is treaſon ; ſuch an inſtitution is obviouſly di- 
rected not only to the ſecurity of the King's natural ae but 
to the ſtability of the government; the ki of the Prince being 
fo interwoven with the conſtitution of the ſtate, that an attempt 
to deftroy the one is juſtly held to be A rebellious conſpiracy 
againſt the other.” But I know the Attorney GeneraPs logie is 
too aecurate for him to think it neceſſarily £ lows, that — con- 
verſe of that propoſition will hold wed, that if the King was 
eighty years of age, and bed-ridden, and had given up a ſhare of 
the government to his ſon, yet to imagine the death of that dif- 
abled King, though it could not poſſibly hurt the ſtate, it would be 
2 ing of his death: but does it follow, that if I make a fort 
| of convulſion in the ſtate, that I intend to attack the King's life ? \ 
- - Gentlemen, it is aſtoniſhing, and I cannot comprehend, how 


— f much confuſion could get into any one's head. How is it 
poſſible a man's intention can be matter of law? And-if they 


lay you muſt find this man guilty of compaſſing the death of the 
Ki ing, when he never my un idea of it, I aſk how it can be 
done. It is a fact to be determined by the Jury. it is the in- 
ference of their reafon from owe! facts of em cats, a not the 


ijnferenee of the law. 


Gentlemen, Mr. Attorney Gaben ſtated 2 wy ſippoſe they 
had gone ſo far as to have depoſed King William and ſent him 
back to Holland, to reſume: his ſtation as Stadtholder; I fay, if 
the priſoner could convince the Jury that it was their firm deter- 
mination never to go any further than that, and the Jury nec wa 
tived the af the death— if they could few) that t 
did not mean to kill him, that would not be treaſon; but where 
would you find a Jury to believe that? All that the Crown would 
prove, would be the act of depoſing King William, and them the 
proof of the intention to keep him elſewhere muſt come from the 
iſoner; but what muſt that proof be? Not of an act vyhieh m 
d to a ſecond act, Which ſecond act may lead to a third pw. 
which third act may lead to-a fourth, "which does not reſpect 
_ William at all. Burl, {ta nean 
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give it as my opinion, that there cannot be the caſe found through 
out the Whole law of England, where a man has been convicted 
of compaſſing the King's, death, unleſs when the conſpiracy has 


been to do the act; not brought in this round- about way, ſpecu- 


latively to affect the King, but it muſt be directly either to im- 
priſon the King for a length of time, or lay ſtrong hold of him, 
till he: yields to the demand... 
Sentlemen, I will ſay, that there never was ſuch a cauſe as this. 
Did any body ever hear of ſuch a trial, which has already laſted 
five eee! had ſaid, you ſhall not ſtir; but I know 
Fou to be | 

ſoner at the bar. Gentlemen, I have read the Reports of the 


Secret Committee of the Houſe, of Commons. I thought the. 


Houſe: of Commons ought to a controul for the people. 


What is all about the Report of the Secret Committee to me? 


Here you have ſuch a Page, and ſuch a page, Appendix A, Appen- 

dix B, Appendix C; and, as to the evidence that has been offered, 
I do not know where I am, when I examine it in a court of 
juſtice. One man ſtands up in the box and tells you, he heard 


another man ſay ſomething, but took no notes of it, though he 
was employed as a ſpy for that purpoſe. Another took ſome 


notes, but did not hear all that was ſaid; and nothing of all this 
in the priſoner's hearing. I was preſent, as the man ſaid about 
Watt. A. B. C. wif were preſent, A, faid he would get 
arms, and then they were to go directly to St. James's, and take 


the King, on ſuch a day, that is an overt act of treaſog I admit 


to· go to the Jury; but was there ever an attempt to do it? My 

learned friend expreſsly diſavowed any caſe of like treaſons; but 
what do you call like treaſons, if this is not one? Gentlemen, I 
am hin 

but if I were to aſk, tell me when he began to have that deſign; 

ſuppoſing you was to aſk Mr. Attorney General when he meant 

to faſten this particular deſign. upon the priſoner, for you are not 


firſt to do a thing and then the intention pop in after it; but you 


muſt have the intention firſt. The indictment charges that the 
act is fulfilled in conſequence of the intention; then when did the 
intention begin 1 bt 2 Os e 
No comes my Lord George Gordon's caſe, and I am ſure I am 


always glall to hear and to pay attention to any thing that fell from 


that moſt venerable and reſpectable magiſtrate, whoſe memory L 
Mall always honour and reſpect, not only recollecting the great 
ſervices he rendered in his life, but on account of the advantages 
that poſterity will derive from his extenſive knowledge of. the 
laws. and conſtitution of the country -I mean the great and ve- 
nerable Earl Mansfield, when he tried my Lord George Gordon. 
He never had an idea that the natural perſon and the majeſty of 
the King were the ſame thing. He knew, for he knew all that 
was to be known, that they were protected by dittinzt branches of 


men of honour. I know you will not convict the pri- 
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hope it will be found that I ſhall ſay nothing offenſive, 
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rotected by the dias 
natural perſon; the 


natural life 'of Ws Kin 
His death. I Will read, 


N (hk he 


firſt branch, that of compaſfing 
The priſoner at the bar is 


indicted for that ſpecies of high treaſon whieh is called levying 
War againſt the King, andtherefore it is neceſlary, vou ſhould firſt 
de informed what is in law a leyying war againſt the fo as 


- ts conſtitute the crime of high tréaſon, within, the ſtatute, of 


Edward III. and perhaps, according to the legal. 


There are two kin 


ids 


ification of d 


of levying 


the term before that ſtatute. 
© war---one againſt the perſon of the King to impriſon, to he 


en PER. SO. i Wow, 


or to kill him, or to make him cha 


e meaſures, or remove coun- 


Su 


ſellors. Suppeſe I were to aſk a lawyer what: is a conſpiracy 


16 kill the Kink What is the proof of it? The intention of the 


nd, to be ſure, the anſwer would be, becauſe you intonded it. 
Bord Mansfield goes on and diſtinguiſhes his majeſty from his 
——. which I conſider as-diſtin&t as light from darkneſs: he 


X The other, which is ſaid to be levied againſt the majeſty 
0 the againſt him in his regal capa- 


é King, or, in other words, 
eſty, as when a multitude riſe and aſſemble, to obtain by force 


4 ane Violence any of ject of a general public nature, that is le- 
of the King; and moſt reaſonably 


- Held, becauſe it tends to diſſolye all the bonds of ſociety, 
to'deſtroy property, to overturn government, and, by force of 


g war againſt 16 majeſty 


atms, to 


to reſtrain the Kin 72 from rei Tabel according to law.“ 
But then the war muſt be 


evied ;-(an 


| let this be taken down. Shew me the man, let his rank be what 


it may, that can remove me from the foundation on which 1 
Aſtand. Here there Was a conſpiracy to levy war; but that is a 
eonſpiracy of which my clients are not guilty, for I will ſhew 


that they had no ſuch intention.—-But Lord Mansfield ſays, 


« Tnſurre&ions by force and violence to raiſe the price of wages, 
meeting-houſes, .nay, to deſtroy 
all brothels, to reſiſt the execution of militia laws, to- — | 


to open all priſons, te deſtroy 
down all incloſures, to alter the eſtabliſhed laws, or change 


15 liosion, to redreſs grievances real or pretended; have all been u held | 
levying of war. Many, ether inſtances might be put. Lord 

\ Chief Juſtice Holt, in Sir John Friend's caſe, ſays, If perſons 

do aſſemble themſelves, and act ich force in oppoſition to ſome 
law which they think inconvenient, and hope thereby to get it 

© repealed, this is a levying war and--treaſon-; but which cauſes: 

cannot be laid as overt” acts of ne the, death of * 0 


King.“ 
hs Houls of Commons; we ſall remember the time, and J hope we 


: hol 


hall ne rer fee: fuck 5 a time again- And Lam ure Veen Ts 
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to the recollec- 
tion of the Court; becauſe Mr. ry Ballen l in the Court,) 
und Lord Mansfield then appeals to Sir John Friend's caſe, and 


My Lord Ye AY ado! Aid a a e e the 0 


at . Pops as — . 


80 5 r . 
from what has paſſed, tllink any thing, of that fort exiſted in this 
cafe, when they would not ſuffẽt a man to come among them be- 
cauſe he had been attorney for Lord George Gordon, At that 
time there was 2 great deal of danger and diſorder. The Houſes 
of Fords and Commons were ſhut up: we all remember it: büt 

it was never put as a „ 1 . was neyer in the world put 

+ | 


as an overt act of compaſſin King's death. And my Lord 
Mansfield ſummed up to the Jury wer 1 9 * of 
the whole Court for this, as lau: I tell you the joint opinion of 
of us. all. The firſt queſtion then (ſays he) is, Whether that 
multitude which aſſembled, and which alſo with violenee pulled 
don houſes, and committed other outrages, whether they did 
theſe acts of violence in order to compel the Hotiſe of Commons 
to repeal this law. And it is no matter what the act is which 
they wiſh'tb have repealed, if they did it with that intent; it is 


equally an attack upon the RAY, of the country, whatever 


. drefſed.”? r | 1 . 5 „ 
Tord Mansfield fays the firſt queſtion is, „Whether you be- 
lieve the multitude did aſſemble and commit acts of Violence 
with intent to terriſy and compel the legiſlature to repeal the act 


which they wiſh to have re- 


called 8ir George Saville's. If upon this point yOur opinien 


ſhouldibe irt the negative, that makes an end of the whole, and 
the priſoner ought to be acquitted.” And then the ſecond point 
comes; and your Lordiaips have moſt ftudiouſly taken this dif- 
tinction. You have told us, that we muſt not confound the evi- 
dence. Your Lordſhips have kindly and humanely told us, in 
the ooufſe of this cauſe, that there are two ſtages in it. 
The ſecond point is---< If you do believe the multitude did 
this, then, Whether the priſoner at the bar brought them chere 
with that intent (ſays my Lord Mansfield)? Whether you really do 


believe that the priſoner at the bar incited, encouraged, promoted, . 


or aſſiſted in rathng this inſurrection, and the terror they Suri 
withthemy 4th en, intent of forcing a repeal of this law.” He 
did not ſay, if you believe Lord George Gordon brought, them 
there rally and footiſhly; that in conſequence of bringing a hun- 
dred thouſand people together, miſchievous people would meet with 
them; and poſhbly miſchief might enſue: No] he was not tried for 


Taſhneſs- he was not tried for folly, nor was he tried for 2 miſe 
t&&meancur.- I did not defend him from either. I allowed that 


his conduct was highly reprehenſible. I admitted that it was 
wrong=-=that it was {kr 

ſould do it. It was not the character of a good ſubje 

brought the people together about the Houſe of Commons, in 


hope of getting a repeat of an obnoxious law, thinking it might 


be attended With danget if they did not, and be thereby _ 
thought to got it repealed; but this is not a leyying of war. 


We are ehasged with conſpiring to do what Lord George Gor- 
7 — „ 5 N e don 


auge, that a perſon of his nigh rank 
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don did, if he was guilty. We are charged with endeavouring 
to collect a malte by force for that purpoſe. It is proved we 
never had any ſuch idea. But ſuppoſing we had, why did mot 
: wa wait to ſee whether that was our intention or not Vou 
knew all that has been going on for two years, and never at- 
-tempted to check it never told us that you? thought we were 
? guilty, and ſaid, „ Now we have got you,; we will let the hatch 
doyyn upon you.” It was proved that I. ynam, your ſpy, let the 
magiſtrates know the whole of it two years ago, and has con- 
tinued fo to do: and I will prove that every body knew it. 
Then, Gentlemen, it is a conſpiracy only to levy wars; And 
eee 5 e' my clients have done every thing which the Crown 
dontends they have done, but which I contend ne | 
done, and if they had done it I would waſh my hands of them, 
7 pet that would not amount to high treaſon. To be ſure, I muſt 
e extremely anxious of the opinion of twelve men of your ho- 
nour and diſoretion, who are diligent in attending to the evidence, 
and who will be guided only by the evidence. If I could con- 
ſider that the priſoner was guilty, I muſt undoubtedly. ſtand up: to 
do my duty; but I ſhould do it in another kind of temper. My 
anxiety depends on this that J am convinced in my on mind 
that I am defending the life of an innocent man. It is à great 
weight upon my ſpirits, and I am happy the time is come when 
4 am to be diſcharged from the load that has been preſſing upon 
me for ſome'time, and almoſt weighed me down. But, Gen- 
tlemen, however you may think they have done what is con- 
tended, yet unleſs they did it, in your opinion, with the inten- 
tion imputed- namely, that of com the King's death, 
i 8220 are not guilty of this treaſoo . 


F 


* 1 
* 
* 


Gentlemen, I intended to have ſupported what I have. ſaid 
to you with a great deal of matter, which I have laboriouſſy been 

_ extracting fram different books of the law; but I chooſe-to ſtop 
there and leave you to the facts, becauſe I may waſte my ſtrength 
ſo much in this preliminary part of the caſe, that I may not be 
able tw go through the reſt,” 0993! in ot 210125 3 lab $s * 
1 Gentfeten, my clients are charged with this conſpiracy to 
ſubvert the rule, order, and government of this country; and 
_ Gentlemen of the Jury, you will do me the greateſt favour it 


Pau will advert to this, that the charge made upon my clients is 


not for aſſembling the Scotch Convention, nor for conſpiring to 
aſſemble the Scotch Convention; but the overt act is for con- 
ſpiring to hold a Convention, which in fact never was held; and 
all the extraordinary evidence which you have heard, and with 
the admiſſibility of which T have not been finding fault z (for! 
bov / with the greateſt reverence to the Court, which I have 
every reaſon in the world to do;) I ſay, the Court have been 
ohliged to admit the evidence as evidence to be left to you; 
although the Judges have not ſeen any thing at all as evidence 


{0 
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to prove the intention with which they meant to call this Con- 
vention: . N 1 NW Detox >, „% zo: 
Now, Gentlemen, with regard to the reform of Parliament, 
whether ĩt be a wiſe or an unwiſe meaſure---whether after it was 
attempted to be accompliſhed, it would ultimately be attended 
with good fruits or bad ones- whether it would be attended 
with any beneſit to the country or whether it would lead to re- 
move the grievances which have been ſo often complained of, 
is what I by no means undertake to ſne. x. 
'- Gentlemen, whether the reform in Parliament be or be not a 
wiſe meaſure, or whether, if the legiſlature were diſpoſed: volunta- 
_rily to grant it, it would ultimately turn out to be beneficial to the 
country, I will not take upon me to prove; for this plain reaſon, 
becauſe it is wholly foreign to the conſideration of the ſubject 
before us: but it is enough when we are trying the bona fide in- 
tentions of the men- the conſciences of the men before us; it is 
enough that we examine, whether all this that has been ſaid about 
the defects in the repreſentation of the Houſe of Commons, be or 
not a mere ſtalking-horſe for treaſon and rebellion whether 
they were a ſet of diſcontented men who had taken up notions 
that had never occurred to others and whether all that they have 
dqpne and written muſt be ſuppoſed driving to ſome evil purpoſe. 
Gentlemen, I: confeſs. for one, becauſe I think the beſt way 
of defending a perſon is to defend ingenuouſly, I confeſs for one, 
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| that if the defects in the conſtitution of Parliament had never 
N occurred to other perſons than themſelves at other times, who 


were more capable of reaſoning upon theſe great principles of 
Ew Arr men of higher principles than themſelves, I ſhould 
14 


5 be very apt to ſuppoſe that their deſigns were not good; be- 
cauſe 1 ſhould ſay in ſuch a caſe, Why ſhould it occur to the 
d priſoner at the bar, and ſome others, to find fault with a 
n conſtitution which had endured. for, ages, and which had never 
Pp had any reproach upon it ? | Happily, that is not the caſe ; ſome 
th of the greateſt names this country ever had in it have been of a 
be _ contrary. opinion. And, Gentlemen, N J may talk a little 
5 looſely acroſs the table in another place hen I ſpeak of Mr. 
to Pitt, and when J ſpeak of the Duke of Richmond, I am come 
nd | here to ſpeak of no man with diſreſpect. And, above all, when 
i I am calling for a charitable intention to my client, I muſt take 
8 18 abundant care how I judge of the intention of others; for 1 ſay, 
to WF that the intention mult be fully and clearly proved, before you 


on- can faſten on any man an evil intention. It is ſufficient for me 
and that the late Lord Chatham built the fame and the glory of his 


yith BY life: upon the cauſe in which my clients are engaged, and left it 
or! as an inheritance to his ſon, the preſent Miniſter, to raiſe his 


nave fame and glory upon it; and his fame and glory were raifed upon 
deen it aceordingly. And if the evidence had been carried ſo far as 


you 3 it might haye been, it would have been found that the conſtitu- 
2 e 2 l „ „ one lng 
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moment, becauſe, by accident, I have left my labours of this 
morning, paſting in papers, and ſo on, at home,) it would have 
been found, that the Conſtitutional Society, whoſe: birth and 
origin has not been lajd before you, owed: it to the labours of the 
prefent Miniſter and the Duke of Richmond, whoſe plan was 
chat which I. hall read to you, and that which has been proved 
in the cauſe, thaugh I have no opportunity of reading it at this 
moment, nor do I lieus Were js eber dopy of it in Court. 

. Gentlemen, the Duke of Richmondis plan was: Univetſal 
Suffrage and Annual Parliaments ;-and- although I think-with 
a man with--whom I have ever thought, and with whom 1 
hope I always ſhall think, upon queſtions of politics mean 


with the illuſtrious and honourable gentleman whoſe letter was 
cad to you, Mr. Charles James Por; although-I think, with 
um, that Annual Parliaments and Univerſal-Suffrage might lead 
to very gout inconvenience, yet that is not the queſtion you are 
to try. I kno that there is a very particular friend of the Duke 
of Richmond's in Court, and what I am about to ſay is within 
my own knowledge, that the Duke of Richmond is not only a man 
of very high illüſtrious rank and education, and chere not 
very likely to take up a plan which was to lead to his own del 
Rruction, but I will venture to ſay, he is a man of a great deal 
of ſenſe, of extenſive reading, and deep reflection. I had the 
honour of knowing the Noble Duke when I was Counſel for a 
near relation of -his---Lord Keppel, on his trial I know his 
book is not the effufion of folly; his plan, therefore, muſt not 
be cor ſidered as the offspring of folly, but of information and 
refleftion, He was of opinion, that it was neceflary for the pre-: 
ſervation of- the conſtitution of this country that the defects in 
the repreſentation ſhould be amended; and he was alſo of opts 
nion, that if they were not, this country would be ruined and 
undone: and I go along with the noble Duke. I haue often ſuid 
ſo; and I. care not how many of ſuch miſerable ſpies as have been 
brought forward to ro eos on-this trial are. preſent to take. 
down my words. I ſay, with the Duke of Richmond, that if 
overument imprudently reſiſt every temperate application ſor 
thoſe reforms from time 10 time, and from age to age, they muſt 
expect that bad conſequences will enſue; but then ate to ſay 


. * < 


that theſe men, who. are temperate- in their applications, mean 
themſelves to be ſp wicked as to bring about à revolution by 
force of na. ms f | 1155 STM CG 603 SUE ui 


Gentlemen, in 1784 the Duke of Richmend- publiſhed his 
plan, in a letter which was written to Colonet Sharman, who 
was at that time employed upon the fame ſubject in Irelandiz and 
this is the moſt matarial part of the caſe, hecauſe you are deſired 
to believe, and I wonder how any body could think of aſking you 
to believe it, that the word convention and the nnen 
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| ned in/Eninee/ Gentle 
men, they do not believe it themſelves; becauſe L will ſhew you! 
moſt certainly, ' that th Duke of Richmond's plan was their! 


plan which they had in agitation,” and was intended to be carried 


ee eee a . ne means that were attempted! toi 


carry it in execution in year- 1780, when a Convention of 
Delegates was called in Ireland upon the very ſame model as that 
which fav in Edinburgh. And although there might be indife 
creet and imprudent ſpeeches and though there might be many 


things of which individuals may diſapprove, and which Þ myſelf 


may diſapprove, yet Lam of opinion that the intention of the- 


men who held that Convention was. tos obtain, not by force o 
arms, that whict-I wilt-ſhew you (not from the Duke of Rich- 
mond, but from much higher authority, ) is the unalienable-rights 
of the geople of this Cuff. 
Gentlemen, I beg here to turn about to the Judge when I ſays 
this. When 1 ſpeak af the unalienable right of the people, I am 
nat ſpeaking of it as a right to be taken notice of in a court off 
juſtice in oppoſition to poſitive lau, by which courts of juſtics 


can alone be guided, becauſe no ſtate can ever lay down any par- 


ticular rules by uhich its order may be changed in any particular 


time; theſe: are left for the conſideration of the people: and if 


you chooſꝭ to take out of Court with you the books that I will puts 


in yaur hands, and compare them with theſe ductrines, you will. 
find that they have been held by the greateſt authorities of the 
law, that they have been held by the moſt reverend authorities. 


that can be ſtated in a court of juſtice; nay, ee 
in 


that upon thoſe: rights alons it᷑ is that the King fits upon his 
throne; and L haue ſtated it in Parliament, when I held a high 


office under the Heir Apparent to the Crown, when I have been 


combating the doctrines of Mr. Burke, whoſe name I thall often 


have oaſion to mention in the courſe of what I have to ſay to 


you, but to whom I do not in the ſmalleſt degree impute blame. 


I beg it to be underſtood, that I fhould be aſhamed of it, and par- 


ticularly at this moment, when he is lamenting a domeſtic mif- 
fortune, which I, as well as every man, muſt deplore; and I be- 
eve no man more honours his genius, who-knows the fablimity: 


af his underſtanding and talents : he poſſeſſes a mind enriched with 


the. greateſt variety of knowledge, the fineft imagination, the moſt 
powerful and faſcinating eloquence, and the moſt extenſive acquaint- 


ance. with the hiſtary of the conſtitution of the country. I allude 


nab to his change of political opinion, that change I tſun is to be 
and if men ſometimes ſeem to act againſt the acknowledged prin. 
ciples. of their lives, illiberal conſtructions ought not to be 

tormed: againſt them; perhaps he has ſome reaſen fer that change. 


Do nor let me be rah, lat me focbear from illibor; obſervations; 


perhaps 
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| has reaſon to change his opinion; I leave it to 
ntentions; I want to make uncharitable conclu- 


od to judge i 


ions of no man. I wiſh you to judge like Chriſtians upon this 


o 


buſineſs; that men ſhould; harmonize, that they ſhould Judge. 


charitably and humanely of each other's actions and conduct. 
with- to unite all England in the bonds of love and affection 5 
and that when this Court breaks up, inſtead of men's trying how 


we ſhall do this or the other, we may all try to ſave our country; 
Inſtead of ſetting one part of it againſt the other by armed aſſo- 


ciations on one hand, and the terror of courts of juſtice on the- 


cther: that we may all unite our force and courage (and even 


when: we are all connected together, we ſhall have a hard tug to 
pull at) in the glorious cauſe of our country: but when I ſay 
that, I do not mean the preſent war, which I think a calamitous 

and ruinous one, but of which 1 ſay nothing in this place; there 


zs another place where I have the privilege of expatiating upon 
that ſubject. * ca foie Hd eb dt er ny Fn 

Gentlemen, I have waited with more patience than I am afraid 

'T can expect that you have waited, for the return of what is now 


arrived. Gentlemen, you will recollect, that it is not for me to 
defend myſelf againſt the charge which theſe Gentlemen ſpread 
out upon parchment, but they muſt prove it: and if they muſt 


prove it, they muſt prove it in ſuch a manner as is ſatis factory, 


and what manner that is I ſhall cite you the authority of two 


Judges; and I think the moſt important authority I can ſtate to 


you upon this occafion is the authority of the Court in which we 


nit; and what I read I underſtand is correct when I read it: that 
according to the learned Judge in his charge to the Grand Jury, 


all that has been read to you, and the reſult of it, is a matter of 


fact. Whether this be ſo or not is mere matter of fact, as to 
which I ſhall only remind you, that an enquiry into a charge of 
this nature, which undertakes to make out that the oſtenſible 
purpoſe is a mere veil under which is concealed a traitorous con- 
ſpiracy, requires cool and deliberate examination, and the moſt at- 


tentive conſideration, and that the reſult ſnould be perfectly clear 


and ſatisfactory. In the affairs of common life, no man is juſti- 
fed in imputing to another a meaning contrary to what he him- 


ſelf expreſſes, but upon tlie fulleſt evidence.“ 


I have no doubt when this humane language Was held for the 
conſideration of thoſe to whom it was addreſſed, the learned 


Judge had no more than ſpeculative proof; he could have no 
more; it was impoſſible that he could be acquainted any more 


than we were with the nature of the evidence; but it Was the 


neceſſary reſult of what we ſee, and the learned Judge could not. 


but ſee, that upon the ſurface of it we are not traitors : but the 
queſtion was, whether there was not, under the pretext of a Par- 
Uamentary Reform, a dark and dangerous conſpiracy; and in the- 

affairs of. common life, no man is juſtified in imputing to another 


a meaning 


A meaning contrary to what he himſelf expreſſes, but upon tt 
fulleſt evidence; as to what evidence 
BY et arrived for my diſcuffion.' But Iwill read you the charge 


firſt taken u = and. originating with themſelves. Gentlemen; 
the courſe of t 
monll's Letter to Colonel Sharman,) marked with my own hand, 
into the hand of one of the witneſſes for the Crown, one of the 
Sheffield men; when one. of my learned friends, a moſt acute, 
ingenious, and able advocate, doing his duty as he muſt-do-it, 
for there is a converſe duty impoſed upon us---cauſes muſt be 
tried on both ſides my learned friend aſked him, „Did you 
write this? Did you do the other ?“ 4 Les.) 4 Then if you 
did that, how is it poſſible 17 5 can * your intentions were not 


T 77 3 


;ord Chief Juſtice Holt, on Parkins's caſe: & Gentlemen, it 


4 not fit that there ſhould be any ſtrained: or forced conſtruction 
ot upon a man's words or actions when he is trying for his life. 


ou/ought to have a full and ſatisfactory evidence to convince * 


that he is guilty: before you pronounce him ſo. 
© The reafon why I have taken it in this order is, becauſe! we 


are now to ſet about to diſcover whether the priſoner at the bar 
(inftead of meaning what I am about to ſhew you other perſuns 


intended before him) meant to deſtroy the King by a traitorous 


| conſpiracy; and that all that has been written and ſaid about their 


being . br and peaceable, and to arrive at their point by con- 
ſtitutional means, was but a mere veil to cover their traitorous 


Th conſpiracy. I have already ſaid that I was obliged to _ * cir- 
cuitouſly, for which I aſk your pardon. Re - 


Gentlemen, then you are to conſider whether this was a thin 


his evidence, I put this very book, (Duke of Niob. 


1 e 


to uſe foree? : i NN 


Gentlemen, I will How you chat the Duke 8 Richinond did 


1 it; and I know his intentions were not of that kind. I know 
it has been ſaid by my Lord Preſident, that one man or twenty 


men having committed a crime is no ſhield for another. I am 


not contending for that---I do not put it upon this ground, I 


ſay that the priſoner at the bar has been treading in the paths of 


the moſt illuſtrigus men, ho are tied to the ſtate by thoſe ſelfiſn 
principles which attach to us all. It is true that ſome hot ſpirits 


had got among them, and they had eagerly catched, on the part 


of the proſecution, at what a man of the name of Yorke ſaid at 
one place, and what Mr. Anybody has acted in another; but how 
that can 29 989 5 affect the > qa ge at the bar, we ſhall ranken 


3 by and by. A: Ali. 


Gentlemen, this lender vhs! writen to Colne Gorton TY "but 


-1 \ when theſe people ſpeak of this Convention, it muſt be a French 


-onvention---and when ene = of a 1 it queſt be 2 


a 


you have had, the ſeaſon is 
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xe hiſtory of the Revolution from the begi to ann 
ut hat is to become of the preſent of erg el bad 
Int eln from one of che witneſſes; I Enewy not. | 
Gentlemen, to whoniwasitithat the Dukebf Richmond abt. 
ed end recommended his plan? To ſoeieties provided. with 
alf a deen pikes? Noz it was written to Colonel Sharman, 
Who wes at the head of ten thoufarid volunteers; all in arms för 
the defence of their couhtry, without any Gmmiffion from the 
King; to whoſe.conduct it 8 the erewn of Irland 
A e pale dem die "Majeſty's: bichn as did the crown of 
America. It was never imputed to — that he had 
taken up arms againit his country, or that he meant to make 
uſe of them otherwiſe than as in the defeflee of his „ but 
at the fame time they remembered their rights; and theſe: men, 
is armed and e held a grand general Convention upon the 
Royal Exchange of Dublin. It was a Obnvention of Delegates | 
of the People, all*the different counties in Ireland fendinig dele- 
18 Conveneion - not ſecretiy, but in the face of day. 
whoſe authority? By the — No. By the authorit7 
sf the Lord n No. By whoſe authority then? By) 
the . ſome of the worthieſt and vriſeſt men that ever 
lived in Ireland, but who remembered, as all wiſe men will re- 
member, that they are great, and that their greatneſs dots not 
conſiſt in tilting it againſt the little, birt in harmonizing. 
the whole; and by giving the people their -rights, they are ſure 
to have in return their : ion and the ſtability of the country - 
is ſecured, | 
Colonel Sharman, at the. head of this corps, had this letter 
written to him by the Duke of Richmond, upofr which theſe 
men have been acting; and I have thdtiy witneſfes to —_ 
it, if you will permit me to call them, but which I think y 
will not; he had this letter written to Him for What pur 
In conſequence of Colonel Sharman having written to the Jake 
of Richmond to know his plan, and he gave it him. I will ſhew 
you the book, and there has not been a man called up on the 
part of the Crown, (except thoſe miſerable men; the ſpies, of 
|: | whom I ſhall ſpeak b and by,) who has' ſaid; that their inten- 
| i tion was any other. than a reform of Parliament by legal and 
I conſtitutiona means: and this is what the Crown Witneſſes 
1 themſelves, this is what the men ſay, and that is the anſwer f 
'Þ: them all; and if you ſuſpett the witneſſes it one thing; you muſt 
| 1 ſuſpect them in Kean I do not care whether you believe therk 2 
| or no. If you do not believe them, nothing is proved; aid if 
1 you do believe them, all is proved that I want to be proved: for 
1 you muſt take all that a man ary is either an infamous man, 
or a man worthy of belief. All the witrieſſes but thie tflies have 
4 aid, that they Would have renounced — — : 
1 if Gl * ee chat there per ion-of killing” 
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or Yepoſing the King. I am perſuaded you muſt ſee, and my 
Lord and all of you muſt ſee, that there never was any ground 
for it. I ſhould hate that poor unfortunate man, if I thought he 


was capable of ſo deteſtable an imagination as to attack the per- 


ſon of the . deſtroy his authority. How could the poor 
priſoner at the bar, or any of theſe people, hate the King, from 

whom it was impoſſible they could ever have 8 an ine 
jury? What has his Majeſty done to the injury of any man? 
. injured any man in his property? Doe. he not lead a 
moral e fe ee amiable father of his family? Is he not 
poſſeſſed of every virtue? Is he not kind and indulgent to all his 
fervants? Does he not live in the heart and affections of his 
ſubjects? And yet is it to be ſtated in a court of juſtice, that theſe 
people, to the number of 40, ooo, have been meeting at alehouſes 
for two years together, to compaſs his death? and yet no man 
ever thought of touching him. I am ſure his Majeſty's life was. 
as ſafe in their hands, as in the hands of any of his ſubjects: it 
is impoſſible they ſhould feel ſuch a diſpoſition: and I would 
enſure his Majeſty's moſt ſacred life at the ſmalleſt premium that 
could be named. But their minds were irritated into intempe- 


| rance, and they might even expreſs themſelves illegally at what 


they have been taught to believe are abuſes, and which they have 
been taught to believe are abuſes by thoſe who are now at the 
head of the government led to it by men ſuch as the Duke of 
Righmande: “““. 8 e 
Gentlemen, if after reading this book, written by the Duke 
of Richmond, who has been called to a ſeat in the Cabinet, that 


poor man at the bar is carried to the ſcaffold, I ſhall ſay with the 


pot lus and ws IRE 3 
Vo oe ———— Plate fin with gold, 15 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks: 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy ftraw doth pierce it 8 
Gentlemen, in France they have no laws; here we have equal 
laws: and why ſhould any man ſuppoſe you mean France when. 
you ſpeak of equal laws ?- there is no more law in that country 
than is to be found in a foreſt among wild beaſts: but that there 
will, be law, that the people will claim and obtain law, I have 
„ doubt.---But that has nothing to do with this 
came... x4 2 04 1 8 ; . bt 
Gentlemen, the Duke of Richmond wrote to Colonel Shar- 
man this letter in the year 1783, during the American war, the 
immenſe expence of which had involved this country under a 
load of debt, all ariſing from the corruption of the Houſe of 
Commons; and which firſt brought. the preſent Miniſter, Mr. 
Pitt, into great fame, when forwarding his plan for a reform. 
The ſame alſo went on in Ireland: the Grand Convention was 
formed there, which even 1 the controul of the expen- 
diture of the public money, a function which had ever been un- 
e derſtood 
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Acrfibod to Þ 9520 to nase Ts e the 
IEgiſtature by ary is NY It Was never their intention {6 
ts, do, but to" let them hear the voice of the people; and in 
ſuch an eniphatical manner that” they: will be incline - wwe 
to it. 

Gentlemen, I ſhall read to you, by way Ae en what 4s « Gid 
by one of the moſt eminent Writers we have in England at this 
time, and whoſe writings have produced not à little effect upon 
this country-—I mear the celebrated perſon. before mentioned, 
Mr. Burke. He fays, The Houſe of Commons was ſuppoſed 


originally to be no part of the ſtanding government of this 


country, hut was conſidered as © controul iſſuing immetia 
from the peaple, and ſpeedily to be reſolved into the maſs from 
whence it aroſc. In this reſpect it was in the higher part af 
nment what Juries ave in the lower. The capacity of a 
agiſtrate being . and that of a Citizen permanent.“ 
Citizen! it would be as dangerous now to mention the word 
8 as to have a pike found = — The 
: capacity, it was hoped, would of preponderate in 

all difoufſions, not only between the people and the fleet 
authority of the Houſe: of Commons itſelf; but it was | 
that being of a middle nature between ſudject and government, 
they would feel with a miore tender and nearer intereſt, every 
thing chat concerned the people, than the other and more per- 
manent parts of the legiſlature. Whatever alteration time, and 
= neceffary accommodation of | buſineſs may have introduced, 
this character can never be ſuſtained, unleſs the Houſe: of Com- 
mons ſhall be made to bear the ſtamp of the actual difpoſitions 
of the people at large. It would N public misfortunes) 


2 de an evil more natural and tolerable, that the Houſe of Com- 


mons ſhould be infected with every epidemieal pr of ra | 
people, as this would indicate ſome eonſanguinity, f 8 
of nature, with their conſtituents, than that they th in all 
gaſes be wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of the 
people out of doors. By this want of: ſympathy they — ceaſe 
to be a Houſe of Commons. Mr. Burke goes on to ſtate, that, 
The virtue, ſpirit, and eſſende of the Houſe of Commons con- 
ſiſts in its being the expreſs image of the feelibgs of the nation. 
It was not 1 to be a: controul pn the people, as of late 
it has been taught by a doctrine of the moſt pernicious tendency, 
but as a contre for the pe cople.”” The controul upon the peop 2 
e tte King's Majeſty; controul upon the people is e here- 
ditary office of the Houle of Lords; the balance of the Stats is 
the controul for the people, which is in the Houſe of Commons, 


But, how can that controul for the people exiſt, unleſs they have 


the benefits to be derived from the eſſential balance of the people 
| 1h. 1 mm eee it * e have mn 
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' The Duke of Richmond laid before Parliament the ſtate of 
the repraſentation;; that eleven thoufand people choſe a majority 
of the Houſe of Commons. Why it is impoſſible to ſay that 
there is any controul for the people. Nay. more; take that eleven 
thouſand into your conſideration, and ſee how'it is managed: for, 
ſeventy-one Peers and the Freaſury nominate and procure the 
return of one hundred and. fixty-ſeven members. I hold in m 
hand, hat an Honourable Gentleman, whom if it were neee 
ſary, and the ching were not notorious, I could call upon as a 
witneſs to prove that this ſtate: of repreſentation was offered to 
be proved before the Houſe by that perſon, I ſeconded it myſelf; 
it was rejected; they would not examine into it. Now, Mr. 
Burke fays, an Houſe of Commons that will not examine inte 
the people's complaints, is nothing in its reſemblance of an Houſe 
of Commons. His words are, An addreſſing Houſe of Com- 
mons, and a petitioning nation; an Houſe of Commons full of 
confidence when the nation is plunged in deſpair; in the utmoſt 
harmony with Miniſters, whom the people regard with the utmoſt 
abhhorrence; who vote thanks, when the public opinion calls 
upon them for impeachment; who are eager to grant when the 
general voice demands account; who in all diſputes between 
the people and adminiſtration, preſume againſt the people; We 
punifh-their diforders, but refuſe even to inquire into the provo- 
cation to them, Fhis is an unnatural, a monſtrous ſtate of 
things in this conftitution. Such an aſſembly may be a rub | 
wiſe, awful-ſenate;/ but it is not, to any popular purpoſe, an Houſe 
Commons! And more than that, he goes on to ſtate, as a 
firm eee which alſo may To r. 72 were not 
going to deſtroy the King, though they uſe ſtrong language 
he goes on to Rate inſo —. words 5 mat e een 
(and let the Solicitor-General take it down): than any thing that 
has been done by theſe perſons who are to be tried for 2 cons 
ſpiragy'to- deſtroy: the-conftitution. He ſays; in the work called 
Thoughts upon the: Cauſes: of the prefent Diſcontents; and 
the word preſent will apply juſt as much, and more, now than at 
that time. Hear what. Me. Burke ſays, and remember I ſheak 
this to his honour. I would not for the world do otherwiſe; FE. 
ſnould be crippled in my cauſe if I did not ſay ſo. I could not 
goon. I. ſay this to his honour, He ſays, & It muſt always be 
the wiſhk of an unconſtitutional ſtateſman, that a Houle of Com- 
mons, who are entirely dependent upon him, ſhould” have every 
right af the; peoples entirely dependent upon their pleaſure, Fer 
it was ſoon; difcovered,. that the forms of a free, and the ends of 
_ arbitrary! government, were things not altogether ineompa- 
tiblo. The power of the Crown almoſt dead and rotten ag 
far leis dium, .under the name of influence; an influence which 
operated Mithout noiſe and violence; which converted the very 
L I antagonitt 


antagoniſt into the inſtrument of power.“ 


Fw; ry 


kat is this faying? 


- | "That the Houſe of Commons---not the Houſe of Commons of 


1781 or 1782 only; but that the Houſe of Commons is a ſettled 
abuſe. | Inſtead of being the balance for the people againſt the 
corruptions of the conſtitution, has become, without noiſe, 
under the influence of the Crown, the hand of prerogative, 
which'it was meant to be a balance againſt, . Mr. Burke goes on, 
and further ſays, “ which contained in itſelf a perpetual principle 
of growth and renovation; and which the diſtreſſes and the 
proſperity of the country equally tended to augment, was an ad- 
mirable ſubſtitute for a prerogative; that being only the offspring 
of antiquated. prejudices, had moulded in its original ſtamina, 
irreſiſtible principles of decay and diſſolution.“ Did Mr. Burke 
mean that the prerogatives of the Crown, properly underſtood, 
are antiquated prejudices, and ought to be deſtroyed? No, cer- 
tainly not. e OT One a HOWT ts 3 34 i 1008 
But looking into the works of a man, you muſt look and ſee 
what he means by the context. Parliament,“ continues Mr. 
Burke, « was, indeed, the great object of all theſe politics; the 
end at which they aimed, as well as the inſtrument by which they 
were to operate. But before Parliament could be made ſubſer- 
vient to a ſyſtem by which it was to be degraded from the dig- 
nity of a national council into a mere member of the Court, -it 
muſt be greatly changed from its national character.. 
Gentlemen, they tell you, that when he talks of Parliament 
he has an alluſion to the ſtate of things in Oliver Cromwell's 


time. But, conſider from whoſe work it is I have been now | 


ſpeaking. Not that of a poor ſhoemaker---not that of an ora- 
tor in a Sheffield club---not that of a perſon, who may have no 
learning: but the work of a man of diſtinguiſhed talents; and 
when he ſpeaks of the Houſe of Commons, he calls it Parlia- 
ment. It is a waſte of time, and an abuſe of common ſenſe, to 
ſuppoſe that a man ſpeaking familiarly would not call it ſo. 
Therefore, when I ſpeak of repreſentation in Parliament, what 


- 


can I mean but in the Houſe of Commons 
In order to prove that they do not mean the Houſe of Com- 
mons, my learned friends have read a letter written by Mr. 
Hardy to Mr. Fox, an avowed enemy to univerſal ſuffrage. 
They fay; we want univerſal repreſentation. ; Did Mr. Fox pre- 
ſume, when he received that, that it was from a ſet of people who 
wanted a national repreſentation as in France? if he did, would. 
he have ſent that anſwer? Certainly not. They have alſo read 
a letter from him to the Society of the Friends of the People, 
whoſe ſole object I know is merely a reform in Parliament; and 
if oy had reaſon to ſuſpect criminality in this caſe, they would 
have been very little entitled to eulogium if they had corre 
ſponded with any body of men, after they had ſent delegates to 
ſuch a Convention, inſtituted for ſuch purpoſes. Should we hayes 
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| encouraged men to go on to aſſume the fun®tions of Parliament? 
But then come the Crown lawyers, and ſay, „We underſtand 
better what is meant by theſe letters than thoſe who wrote them, 

- or thoſe to whom they were written” and that they are to 
be conſtrued otherwiſe than the way in which the very firſt 
men in the country, in point of birth and talents, have conſtrued 
them, and which Cl I ſhall aſk you by and by to put 
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Now, having aid that, I will reſume the reading of another 
part of Mr. Burke's book, and a pretty account it is.“ They 
who will not conform their conduct to the public good,“ (he is 
ſpeaking of the Miniſter ; and, Gentlemen, I am come here to 
attack no man, but to defend my client:) They who will not 
conform their conduct to the public good, and cannot ſupport it 
by the prerogative of the Crown, have adopted a new plan. 
They have totally abandoned the ſhattered and old faſhioned for- 
treſs of prerogative, and made a lodgement in the ſtrong hold of 
Parliament itſelf.” If they have any evil deſign, to which there 
is no ordinary legal power commenſurate, they bring it into 
Parliament.” Miniſters do this if they want to load the people 
with taxes---Miniſters do this to diſhonour the 2 ; and 
when there is no other legal means to execute it, they do it in 
Parliament. © In Parliament, the power of obtaining their 
object is abſolute, and the ſafety in $ proceeding perfect; no 
rules to confine, no after-reckonings to terrify. Parliament can- 
not, with any great propriety, puniſh others for things in which 
they have themſelves been accomplices. Thus the controul upon 
the executive power is wholly and abſolutely loſt.” This is a 
propoſition univerſal; it is not peculiar to this or that admini- 
ſtration, but that the people have no controul in the Houſe of 
Commons. Why, Gentlemen, I ſhould be glad that any man 
would ſtand up and fay that he diſbelieves this; if he did, I think; 
he would find nobody to believe him. 
Gentlemen, the next thing is this: he ſays, „The diſtempers 
of monarchy It has been an argument againſt us, that when 
you ſay you mean to amend the Parliament, you mean to ſub- 
vert the King; but this is very ſtrong, for theſe unfortunate 
people to ſhew that they did not mean to attack the monarchy : 
no, every witneſs that has been called has ſaid they had only a 
view of a redreſs in the repreſentation of the Houſe of Com- 
mons. '« The diſtempers of monarchy were the great ſubjects of 
apprehenſion and redreſs in the laſt century; in this, the dif- 
tempers of Parliament.“ And here is, among other things, what 
gave riſe to all that has been tranſacted, and what was done and 
doing ſince. © It is not in Parliament alone that the remedy 
for parliamentary diſorders can be completed, hardly indeed can 
it begin there. Until a confidence in government is re-efta- 
bliſhed, the people ought to be excited to a more ſtrict and 
e hed bo 1 | 8 a | | detailed 
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detailed attention. to the 4 of their E. aer "Stands 
ards for judging: more · ſyſtematically; upon their conduct ought 
fo. be ſettled in the meetings of counties and 1 
frequent and correct lifts. of the voters in all important. qu 
1 Hogs. "a0 to he: Rrpeuret: By ſuch, means ene may be 


5 upon the petition: p reſented in the year 1 780 have 
ing — reje On, the Duke of Richmond wrote th is letter; and 
I believe no man in thi appræhends that the Duke of Rich- 
mond, in writing what I am going 8 to take 
bold of Parliament by violence; 1 e. rote this upon which 
All that has been done, has been dene. He ſtates in the early 
th his, letter the, fruitleſs. attempts that had been made by 
wplicaton to Parliament. And — lays, © The leſſer ro- 
"Mp has been. attempted: with every poſſible advantage. in its 
fayour, not only from the zealous A . of the advocates fur 
4 more effectual qne, but from the affiſtance of men. of great 
weight,. both in and out of power. But, with all thęſe tempera- 
ments, it failed; not one profelyte has beer gained from corrup- 
tion, nor has the leaſt ray of. hope been held out from any quar- | 
ter, that. the Houſe. of Commons was inclined. to adopt any ather 
mode of reform: the weight. of corruption has cruſhed. this mere 
wp as it would have defeated. any more efficacious plan. i in 
circumſtances, From that quarter, therefore, What 
quarter From Parliament. © I have nothing to hope. He 
nothing to hope for from Parliament, they will not do it. 
IT Is ROM TRE PEOPLE. AT, LARGE THAT I EXPECT ANY = 
cob. And I am convinced, that the only way to make them 
feel that they are really concerned. in the buſineſs is, to contend 
” their /u/,, clean, and an Larg rank rights. of univerſal. repre- 
ſz tation; which they dlaim/ and demand. as their rights, by the 
ill of Ri ghts,. Sed when 7 was upon the throne; 
and at te time Parliaments, were held much oftenen than they 
are now, they claimed it as their ynalienable. and indiſputa 


birth-right.“ 
And ein what 1 am going to-ſay hall ſay nothing char hall 
tend to diſturb the order of the Gentlemen, I feel the 
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greateſt devotion to the rr gh my country, and would 
not, for. worlds, be the means of uttering one ſyllable, in this or 
any other Court, that would tend to diſorder or conſuſion, 1 hope 
to ſhew you, that my diſpoſition is to wiſh. tg ſae every grieyance 
redreſſed, and to Fac a fair and proper repreſentation of the-peo- 
ple, becauſe L believe that is the beſt ſecurity for his: Majeſty's 
happineſs, and the ſtability of his government. He gos enn 
Es, < But, in the more liberal and great plan of univerſal 
repreſentation, a elear and. diſtinct principle: at ones; appears that 
cannot lead us wrong. Not conveniency,. but rights If it is 
e ae of our conſticurign that. + Braſh e — 
5 governed 
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ee.ʒsverned only by laws'to which he his conſented, by himſelf or 
| his repreſentative, we ſhould inſtantly abandon the error; but, if 


it is the eſſential of freedom, founded on the eternal principles of 


juſtice and wiſdom, and dur E ot we Hold 
iament had 


not heſitate in affetting it.“ How afſert it? Par 


refuſed it; there was not any hope of their ever doingit; and 


how were the people to aſſert their tights. but in the marmer by 


which theſe perſons now y under proſecution have ſought to aſſert 


them? Not by a rebellion ; for the meaning of a rebellion is, 
when any body of men cotiſpire againſt the body of the ſtate, 
which ſtate conſiſts in the great body of che people; but by col 
lecting and bringing together before Parliament the weight and 
influetice of collective opinion. And I hope never to hear it ſail 
again, chat conhvening the people to coriſider of a reform in the 
repreſentation of the Houle of Commons, would lead to the 
conſtfuction which has now been put upon ita eonfultation to 
compaſs the King's death e eee 


Gentlemen, you will ſee in evidence that nds gn from be⸗ 


ginning to end to the great body of the people. I am ſure you 
Will think 25 1 chink, tha 


t were the great body of the people to 
aſſemble, I know, and am ſure, they would be for the continu- 


anee of the Crown and its inheritance. What a moſt danger- 
ous principle to ſuy, that the Crown is in danger if the people 
are collected and called together! Do theſe gentlemen niean to 


ſoy, that his Majeſty fits upon the throne contrary to the will of 


the people? Do they mean to fay, that the King's inheritance 


ſtands on the power of a few? God forbid it Thoild ! | The 


King's protection ſtands upon the love of his people, and that 


every people upon earth will always fupport its government, 
as long as government ſhews itſelf attentive to the wiſhes of that 


3 Gentlemen,; this is not all. I am ſorry, very ſorry to hear every 


man eonſidered as a traitor who talks about the rights of man. 
The rights of man is the foundation of all government; and it 
ſhall not be faſtened upon the unfortunate man at the bar, that 
he meant to introduce anarchy and bloodſfhed, 1 unhap- 
pily, there was a convulſton that deftroyed every thing in France, 


but, cencerning which, we fay, in one of the letters that has 
| different condition. As to that 


been read, that we ftand in a 


love of the people will always ſupport the Crown, as the love of 


E 


very paper which was wrote by a gentleman for whom I have a 


very great reſpect, there may be expreſſions in it that may Have 

proceeded from warmth of temper, and youthful indifctetion, 

and which, perh aj, he himfelf would not deſire mne to Jan ; 
bi 


but J will juſtify his intention, particularly as it is faid in that 


letter we are not driven to du às they have done in France, be- 
eauſe this eguntry is not in the ſame tituation---becaufe we have 
2 better government: and Jam fute, there is not à man more 


zealouſſy 
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which was, that it was an attack upon the chartered rights of 
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Gentlemen, before I go to the Duke of Richmond's deſcrip- - 
tion of it, I will give you ſomething that is fixed a little more in 
my memory; and that is, the great uproar you remember ſome 5 
years ago when the adminiſtration was turned out upon invading, 


20 it was ſuppoſed at that time, the chatter of the Eaſt India 


Company. At that time Mr. Burke, of whoſe motives and in- 
ee mean to ſay nothing, was with that adminiſtration that 

were turned out, and took fire at a particular expreſſion made by _ 
the oppoſition at that time againſt the India bill of Mr. Fox's,, 


man. Mr. Burke ſays, © As to the firt of theſe objections, !? 
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muſt obſerve, that the phraſe the chartered rights of man, is full 


of affectation, and very unuſual in the diſcuſſion of privileges 
conferred by charter of the preſent deſcription; but it is not dif- 
ficult to diſcover what end that ambiguous mode of expreſſion, 
ſo often reiterated, is meant to anſwer. The rights of man are 


ſacred things.” 


Gentlemen, his Majeſty has no other authority, his Majeſty is 
called tothe Crown upon the very ſuppoſition that the ancient Kings 
of this country abuſed. their neſt by cruel and infamous 


trials; by ſtill more cruel and infamous puniſhments; by packing 


Juries; by governing them by the terror of arms, and not by af- 
fection: and when Fins William came to the Crown the people 

of England did not meet, it was not neceſſary, becauſe the 
ks oa voice of the people was ſo well known, as to that ſcan- 
dalous corruption which had before prevailed, that there was no 
occaſion to call the whole people together; this therefore gave 
King William an unlimited right to the Crown. Then, what 
was the origin of the e The King recognizing their 
rights under a law which all men know and revere---the Bill of 
of Rights---rights which they always had, and you will ſee by _ 
and by, that + denial of that propoſition brought Mr. Paine 
into this country, or elſe he never would have been an author. 


The French had pulled down a ſyſtem of corruption and tyranny, 


ſo enfeebled by its own inherent defects, that it was ready to fall. 


of its own accord. Mr. Burke, in a book which 1 have here, 


entitled Reflections upon the French Reyolution,” aflerts, that 


they had no right to do this, and the whole of Mr. Paine's Firſt - 


Part of the Rights of Man has no more to do With this country 
than it has with Japan, or with any other. It was written to de- 
fend the conduct of the French; but a book called an- Appeal 
from the New to the Old Whigs, applied it to, the government 
of this country. Mr. Burke ſays, the people had. no right to do 
it; and he wrote a book upon that ſubject. Mr. Paine, being 
himſelf a Republican, wrote an anſwer to it, and threw in much, 
ſtuff about Monarchy, which had nothing to do with the main 


— 


_ queſtion; 


* 


queſtion; and as theſe people, and; all people almoſt rejoiced 
originally in the deſtruction of French deſpotiſm, though I deteſt 
much thoſe enormities that have ſince happened, which are horrid. 
to think of, nd Which might have been prevented, at leaſt a 


great deal of. it, yet they vindicated the right of a people to 
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change their government; and a, great number of ambiguities _ 
which theſe people are ſuppoſed to utter I have uttered, and will 
utter eyery day of my life; I would ſay /this--=I fay; that an at- 
tempt by combined. powers, with deſpotic Ved, to interfere _ 
with the government which any people chooſe to give themſelves, 
good or evih I have oppoſed; and always will oppoſe the right of 
a deſpotic power to prevent the people from forming a govern- 
ment for themſelves, of the ſweet or bitter fruits of which they _ 
muſt themſelyes, eat. It is not lawful for me to utter thy de- 
teſtation, but how do I know that the French would fay, you ſhall _ 
have our government? If they did, I would ſay to them, if you 
like your republican form of government, have it; but were they _ 
to ſay, we, infiſt upon your having a Republic, and were they to 
| land here to compel us to do fo, I ſhould no longer hold theſe © 
papers in my hand, I know a better trade if the point came to 
that; I would fay, and I would vindicate it too, that the people 
of England have a right to chooſe their own government. The 
more the people are enlightened, the more they have their rights, 
the leſs danger is there to the Crown; and therefore I cannot ap- 
prehend that theſe people had any fuch intentions as are imputed 
to them. A great many of thefe papers are ill worded; I do not 
vindicate them, they are exttemely raſh and improper, and of 
which T ſhall (ay a great deal when I come to them. The Duke of | 
| Richmond's plan Was expreſsly founded upon the rights of may, 
and that is the reaſon. that theſe people were ſo taken with the 
idea; and Mr. Y orke's was the fame; for they took up the idea 
from Mr. Locke; and I was much obliged to Mr. White for 
the fair and honourable way in which he read Mr. Yorke's ad- 
dreſs---loud, clear, and diffin&ty, es 3 man ought to read, who, 
reads that which ſhould be atten 


ed to; and I believe it affected 
nr ſe the credit of becauſe he goes grear part of it from, lr. 


read you har the Dake of Richmond bümſeif fays. © 
Gentlemen, what Tam going to read was written to the High 5 
Sher 5 | | 
for reforming Parliament, in the year 1780, and there his Grace 
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. abettors of corruption v the broad 1 inequslity] in 


elections, and the univer e people, it is not a matter 
e but the « Lge right of the people, to be i 
preſented, and are contending 8 fe for. a 0 0 parfiahty: more 
r.lefs, I fear ur ground is not foi we mean only to ſub- 
Henke e for partiality, anc Are eg but [7 or. or its ex. 
tent; one man's. whim way be as good as another's conceit, and 
We have nothi ing certain to to direct us; and if inequality is ſtil! 
＋ ſubfift, che advocates, of the preſent ſyſtem . wHl ave, the 

n 
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Sion of time and the rilk of DOE to oppoſe tous, 8 will 


: have their a When i it is but . for a change. of Partial ity that 
we Conten 
I have thought t thet a Paliamentary- Reform had n mch more 
| ſimp e and 1 guides to lead. us to Our, e ! Kean the 
8 true princi; the conſtitution and the 1 ghts of the. peop 
I 4 wele exiſt, 7 not 0 dee myſelf at | iberty to TS] ate 


upon ſyſtems. 1 have no choice but to give to every man his 


8 
But this, it it ſeems; is is by Foie Age. im raft able; and the 
50 Ir. Wyvil, in his letter of e 7th of D de, R: Alder- 
man Croſby,, 5 Chairman of the. | oiimitice 155 TE, 5 of 
*. pri 595 bob been | ed, very conciſel decid 68 it to 
| 1 | . 5 radticabili tis not. G0 
_ ined to oy ol ve he never LN ut to the 
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3 of dogs more. 200 10 0 EUR ive 75 5 N e 
A does not ariſe from a difference f political princi- 
for in the K there 1 18 an entire agreement; l Ht, F 

3 2 prudential nature.” 

oY | « Hoy far it 18 355 for thoſe who entirely + agree in princip ples 
. upon the he of men, to E to aa them that 1 
recover fir birth-rights and moſt e ellential intereſts are not 
reducible to pr actice, OY attainable” by any regular © or conti- 
tutional ens of ' theirs, is what I'm leave to others to de- 

termine, But the truth of this a0 is what I can never 
lubſcribe to. I « cannot but think that this nation, a not. 4 handful 
of men in the nation, by no means, but chat the netion itlels 


ever has its own power by eager ahd os ee orts to 


do itſelf juſtice, and that nothing can render, attempts for this 
purpoſe impracticable, but Ade a genere 9 5 Vis "indif 

ference 5, all that requires exertion, Hugh, for t eſt pur- 
_ poſes, or ſuch A PRICES to favourite f ems Et 19 15 On 
| ple.” And after this there 15 this remarka NI 1 
1 Tor molt 1 hope that plan EA 155 5. 75 1 Fs Aa Ne: but 
* neyer: En SER to eh the people © and. 1 Mm. od. they 
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of juſtice could not do it for them, conſiſtently with the admi- 
| 19 0 of the law: but a court of juſtice could do that Which 
tit is called upon to do in this caſe; a court of juſtice could take 
notice of every thing that marks the intention of the man to that 
Which is legal for him to do in the exerciſe of his oy as but it 

dean 


would not on any preſumption of evil intention puni 
for legal acts done in purſuit of theſe rights 
Gentlemen, the next thing I will advert to, is an argument 
the Attorney General made uſe of, as if this muſt be by implied 
force, that ſuppoſing it could have had the effect on the Heuſe 
of Commons, in making the Houſe feel the vaſt impreſſion of 
the public mind, for the public mind always has a great weight 
in the Houſe of Commons, yet that if the Parliament was to 
carry up a bill for the royal ent; for univerſal ſuffrage, that the 
_ Eing was bound to reſet it ; that the King could not, without a 
breach of his coronation oath, conſent to it. I cannot conceive 
where my learned friend learns that; and if my learned friend 
could prove that we had ſent up ſuch a bill, had all the inſignia 

of authority before us, and had called upon the magiſtrates to 
protect us, that we conſidered ourſelves. the legiſlature, and ſent 
| a bill to the King, he would have been in a different condition 
to that which he is in now; but, on the contrary, that the greateſt 
men have confidercd that the King might grant them this with- 
out the Houſe of Commons. I, never heard the thing argued 
but from the Articles of Union with Scotland, and T-think, that 
by the union with Scotland, the King might grant Annual Par- 
liaments and Univerſal Suffrage; he might do it without the 
conſent of the Houſe. of Commons, at leaſt it was the opinion of 
Mr, Locke, a man next to the immortal Newton, who wrote in 
defence of King William's title to the throne, and wheſe-writings 
are known to every man who hears me; who ſtates that right of 
the King on this ground, that he has always a right to do that 
which is abſolutely neceſſary for the good of the people. He 
ſays, „Things of this world are in fo conſtant a flux, that nothing 
remains long in the ſame ſtate, Thus, people, riches, trade, 
power, change their ſtations, flouriſhing mighty cities come to 
ruin, and proye, in time, neglected deſolate corners, whilft other 
unfrequented places gro into populous countries, filled with 
wealth and inhabitants. But things, not always changing equally, 
and private intereſt often keeping up cuſtoms and privileges when 
the reaſons of them are ceaſed, it 0 5d comes to wh that in go- 
vernments, where part of the legiſlature conſiſts of repreſentatives 
choſen by the people, that, in time, this repreſentation becomes 

very. unequal and Fe ipepporthanate to the reaſons it Was firlt 
eſtabliſned upon. To what groſs abſurdities the following of 
cuftom, when reaſon has left it, may lead, we may be ſatisfied 
when we ſee the bare name of a town, of which there remains 
not ſo much as the ruins, where ſcarce ſo much houſing ; Ah 
| a N CCC. 
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ſheep cote, or more inhabitants than a ſhepherd, is to be found; 


ſend as many repreſentatives to the grand aſſembly of law-makers 
as a whole, county, numerous in people and powerful in riches. 


This ſtrangers ſtand amazed at, and every one muſt confeſs needs 


a remedy, though moſt think it hard to find one, becauſe the 


cConſtitution of the legiſlature being the original and ſupreme act 
of the ſociety antecedent to all poſitive laws in it, and depending 
wholly on the people, no inferior power can alter it; and there- 

| . {lature 


people, when the legiſlature is once conſtituted, having, 
in ſuch a government as we have been ſpeaking of, no power to 
act as long as the government ſtands, this inconvenience is thought: 


_ incapable of a remedy. 


2 


e Salus populi ſuprema lex, is certainly ſo juſt and fundamental 


a rule, that he who, ſincerely follows it cannot «dangerouſly err. 


Tf, therefore, the executive, which has the power of convoking the 
legiſlative, n rather the true proportion than faſhion of 


repreſentation, regulates not by old cuſtom but true reaſon, the 
number of members in all places that have a right eee 


repreſented, which no part of the people, however incorporated, 
can pretend to, but in proportion to the aſſiſtance which it affords to 


the public; it cannot be 480 to have ſet up a new ien 


but to haye reſtored the old and true one, and to have rectiſied the 
diſorders which ſucceſſion of time had inſenſibly, as well as in- 


eyitably, introduced; for it being the intereſt as well as intention 
of the people to have a fair and equal repreſentation, whoever - 
brings it neareſt to that is an undoubted friend to, and eftabliſher 


of the government, and cannot miſs the conſent and approbation 


of the community; prerogative being nothing but a power in the 


hands of the prince to provide for the public good in ſuch caſes, 


which, depending upon unforeſeen and uncertain occurrences, cer- 
tain and unalterable laws. could not  fately direct; whatſoever | 
ſhall be done manifeſtly for the good of the people, and the eſta- 

bliſhing of the government upon its true foundation, is, and 
always will be, juſt prerogative.” And then he goes on to argue 
that, upon that ground, the King might grant that univerſal re- 
preſentation of the people, and the conſent of the people coming 
not by the act of the people pulling down all law, aſſuming the 
authority of the Houſe of Commons, and beating down every 
thing, but ſhewing it, by the widely expanding influence of 


opinion, Parliament might at laſt feel its intereſt in doing that 


which it ĩs to the intereſt of the country to be done. 


: 7 o + + 2 


"Gentlemen; you; du in know thr this bagk, Lam reading, - 
d in my hand, was written by this immortal man, 


and which I ho 0 


Mr. Locke, in defence of King William's title to the crown, 


againſt thoſe Jacobites who ſaid that William was a uſurper; and 
when Dr. Sacheverell attempted to refute the doctrines it con- 
tained, by reſorting to the exꝑloded doctrines. of divine here- 
ditary right and non- reſiſtance, he was impeached by the Com- 
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1 — ——.— 5 1 that 5 — itſelf upon one's mind on on 


night the Aker wer lere 
ſubje@:6f this fort, Lknow not when I ſThoulf get through with | 


it. My frength would fall me. I had very little when J came 
into Cburt, and have infinitely jeſs now. Fherefpre, 1 . 


S 1 have e Co on mu hand, and Pro 
"Gentlenien, the nest thing. . ſhrall proceed to is to recapitulate 


| 405 parts of the- — I'thitk material for the pröper un- 
derſtanding of this caſe. I have had no opportunity to confider 
ity16645think-upon-it, but in the interval which the indulgence 


of che Oourt and your indulgence. has affotded mie, and that has 


beenia very fe i d By But it occur tet to me, that 
the beſt ufe I could make of m 1 * 
culiſe, was to take it in order of time, to ſee how it began, bo 


e, and to diſembarrafs this 


io ent on, and what were the ſtages and reſting- places, in order 
that you might be able to collect it diſtindtly, as far as relates to 
the written evidence; and then to ſee howithat written evidence i is | 


| affofted' by the parole evidenee in the cauſe. 


The Giſh that-ean apply to the London Corrvipordip Soviet 
is their original addreſs, and the refolittions that they es upon 
it. It wos written at the time hen they intended to correſpond 
with the ſociety which had been before inſtituted under the name 


of the Conſtitutional Society, which had been for a long time 


faled wich very. reſpectable and HHuſtrjous perſons. The' don 
Correſponding Society, moſt undoubtedly, did not conceiye, that n 
in aſſociating with the members of this ſociety, they were guilty 
of any miſdemeanour ; if they had, they would certainly n 
have made it public. Fherefore, we are not ſo much to look, at 
whats here imputed, as what is bona” fide; - and we ſhall ſee there 
is not à ſhadow 'to think it otherwiſe: And I mi ghit afk 9100 
man, if, in the füſtory of mankind, there is an AC: of a plot 
all carried om in the able newſpapers, and in the open day- 


light; and a letter carried and a receipt got from the Poſt-office' 


to the Seeretary of State, in order that government might know 
what they were about, what was 8⁰ ng on. 1 his paper 1 re- | 
member being ſent to me. | K 
nd here L Will fay a word of the regions ſbre of evidetice” | 
hs has been offered in this. cauſe. If they found à pamphlet, r 
re. was a ſong," for inſtance, found ip che ppffeffom of 
Mrodidedyy: Whieh-had never been ſfoke of in the et 
waieh had never been recommended in the r e ---which m * g 
have: been ſent to him by ſome ſ Wunden ching | 


appears in the -eauſe; have been thrown down 1 'S 1 
But ie is found upon him, and he is ſuppoſed to adopt all the 
1 ſcntiments-thet Jn this ſong. Oy — if 4 

t 
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for oh ld] is to whe addueecd-as: a proof of high treaſon, 2 
F was to be taken into cuſtody, and 2 houſe were to be ſearched, 
and all the papers that I have were ſeized,; there might he books 
enough found in my houſe to hang me and my whole e family. 
Gentlemen, I lk pe: is the firſt time, and the laſt, that ſuch 
| {art of evidence produced, unleſs ſome condu+- carre- 
ſponds with it. I took. a note of à very indecent ſong that had 
been left with Mr. Haxdy and I find that there: is no evidence 
that Mr. Hardy had ever ſpoke of that ſong; and, particularly, 
that it was in à letter addreſſed to him r. Hardy, 2 
Piccadilly. So then, if a man chooſes to-ſend me af eg 
throw it away with deteſtatian; or, becauſe I am bug 
2 it on one ſide, and am taken. up immediately ter, ths 
long is to be produced i in arch, againft me. | 
| Ha ae Ms firſt thing. you have to look to is this addy, 
and the Object of it is js, y upon the plan of the ery th 
Richmond the reſolutions are to the ſame effect, and 
accompanied with a declaration. And if you chooſe to ee 
15 with the Duke of Richmond's letter to Colonel Sharman 
if 2. chooſe to compare it with the conduct of Honourable 
Gentlemen in Court, who; in 1780, fat in the city of Londan 
5 delegates for Weſtminſter; for Honourable Gentlemen are 
off: who 2 as delegates-—andz what is ** juſt before this 
Convention began to meet in Edinburgh, there was a mee 
in Edinburgh of. delegates from the counties, of Scotland, for 
altexing the conſtitution of Parliament: and why ſhould the Duke 
" Richmond take all the bona fide's upon himſelf, and the pri- 
| 75 all the mala fide's. There was a meeting in Edinburgh, 
of ,whic D my Lord ee e was chairman; the Lord Adyg- 
Cj te of Scotland, an, hangurable perſon to whom I am very near 
allied, and in which alliance I am very proud, all the Bar of that 
country belonged ta it, and who, I am ſure, love their country: 
but they, perhaps, were wn Was wa theſe people i in whas 
hey put to paper. 
SGentlemen, the (KEW IR met in the fpring af 1793, at 
hog Before that time an application had deen made to 
of E ommons to alter the election laws of Scotland. 
That motion was refuled in the Houſe of Commons. They had 
a right t to refuſe it, and nobody has 2 right to compel them. I 
do not contend for any ſuch thing It was reſuſed— they wc ulld 
not hear 8 laint at all. "There was a meeting, a Gn - 
tion ſo d, held j in the city of- Edinburgh, of delegates fron 
all the different. counties in Scotland, to conſider ot the bet 
means of obtaining reform in the election of the Houſe of 
Commons. [hat Is 45 Gentlemen. J will read — re- 
lolution.' Jon Was - held in Edinburgh, A 93. The 
Lord alf 0 of. Scotland en chair; Sir Thomas Dun- 
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now Lord Demi ON ce e 
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ing and amendifff NN Election! a g toutnend”” 

them, but for a ering and . NR Ns 25 y man 00 | 

ay it was impudent and diſhonoufable in fach feſp le perſons, | 
is libellous aach Ncandalous; for I'fay it would Hs rety unfair to] pur 

q expreffions 10 1977 . 8 


When theſe people Were gates 4 —— from all the various | | 
ts. of Scotland for the 5 they all met; and they ſat 
in Convention; and it was foon after tfiat you will find t the 


Britiſh Convention” in Scotland fat for the purpoſe of obtaining 


Rictwoat's reform, building themſelves upon the” Duke of 
ichmond's plan in 1780,"0 0 ſending dele tes; 5. "becauſe dele- / 
ates had been ſent in 1 780 —becauſe geen tes were at that 

time fitting; and th matten a bill; and er they had framed 
that bill, th ares it claufe by Ale and, after that, they 


that they endeavoured to pull down his Majeſty f from his thron 
becauſe they met in Convention? Surely not. 


Gentlemen, in the bock which T hold in my e, which is is” 


the fitſt x piece of evidence, you will find the Sr diſtinct obj TY 


td be this :=--by all legal, peaceable, and conſtitutionaf werde, 


to obtain a Jeden in the repreſentation of the people in Parlia 


ment. Have T not a right; as Counſel for theſe men; againſt 
whom not a contumelious f has been 1 lt the 


ght to aſk, that you give 


E £0 overnment or his Majeſt y,---nothin ng but 4 farrago of hot 
P 


n 
* ben ye governtnane #leagie's en an, 358105 


Fa To maſk their rapi 


eeches by other people, Se L not a 


their declaration hi fame meaning as you would others?" Are 


you to give the Duke of Richmond, and all thoſe other . 


credit for meaning that Which Was right, and faſter u on 


client treaſon, rebellion, murder, and murder of the t detef 
able fort, for only making uſe of the ſame expreſſions 2 m #4 eilt 
_ © Gentlemen, there was a filenee in Court, aid I do not en 
to ſay that the ſilence ſhould have more impreſſion u ye 
than it dught. I hope not to ſay any thing to give ence. 2 
any body; but this way read with 2 ae dell f eelaty' It is in 
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„ While the determin'd voice and heart are fold? 
What boaſted freedom, ſave: a founding name? 


x 


And what election, but a market vile 


7 Of flaves ſelf-barter'd f ———” 


Read-th ough that paper, and give me the parallel of it. No, 


there is no man living can; I am ſorry to ſay it, that the age, with 


a all its light, does not afford ſuch a poet as wrote that. T heſe are 
the wards h a poe 


vords of Thomſon, written under the roof of Lord Lyttle- 
ton; and theſe men are ſuppoſed to be letting in murder and. 


bloodſhed under the ſhade of that great and good man, whoſe | 


pedeſtal, and whoſe tomb you may ſee in the ſhades of Hagley, 


placed there by, the great Lord Lyttleton, one of the beſt men 
this country ever knew; whom his Majeſty took under his pa- 
tronage; and when deſerted, as men of genius too often are, per- 
haps at Carlton-houſe, the then Heir Apparent to the Crown 
took pity upon this great man, and the poem on Liberty was 


written under his patronage, who thought, no doubt, that it was 
the beſt way and moſt ſecure that the liberty of the Subject, and the 


rights of the Crown, ſhould be intwiſted together; and I rejoice 
o find my name among the liſt of thoſe who are to ſend down his 
name to poſterity, and to whoſe memory a monument is to be 

erected in his oum native country, owing to that independent ſpirit 
which ſhows itſelf in the cauſe of liberty; and yet this man is to 


be hanged in 1794, and it is to be preſumed that he means 
robbery, murder, and bloodſhed, becauſe the firſt act of their ſociety 


is uſhered in under the banners of this great man, of this delight- 
ful poet and friend to the conſtitution of Great Britain. 2 
Gentlemen, the next piece of evidence is a letter from Nor- 
wich, dated 1th November, 1792, on which great comments 
have been made, but which I do think, and ſhall think as long 
as I am capable of thought, is the thing that ſnews the bong fides 
of this ſociety---they have a letter from Nan tain 1Ith No- 
vember, 1792, {ſee page 165 of this work,) which letter, they 
ſay, ſhows, that even as early as the year 1792, they deſigned to 
ſubvert the government, and rip up the monarchy; and ſee how 
this is made out. The Norwich ſociety for political information 
ſay they are „ defirous of holding and ſtrenuouſly ſupporting the 
noble ſentiments which you ſo lately and friendly diſperſed among 
us.“ They then ſtate that they had ſent. three members to be 
incorporated into their ſociety. Then theſe doubts occur to them, 
and you will pleaſe to attend to them. © Our principal deſign is, 
that we may have an opportunity of knowing more exactly what 
may be thought the molt eligible ſteps to be taken in carrying on 
this great buſineſs of our aſlociated brethren and to have an op- 
portunity to aſł ſuch fort of queſtions as may be thought very 
reaſonable among the brethren, eſpecially when, we think that 
publications arg-covered With N mne | 
8 N Ws 1 


1 | 
Sheffield people's declaration s declaration Now: obſerve, * the Sheffield 


prope $ declaration, ich: ſeemed determined to key port the 
uke of Richmond's plan only; but ſince we find, in à printed 


ſome moderate reform, as may hertaſter be brow wa for- 

= 7. ot by the Friends of the People, which method is u 

8 een 
| 


So that although 45 the people. of. Sheffield; are ſup fe” to 
bates meant from the be g anarchy, murder and tebellion, 
Fet the perſons to whotn: 2 are writing admit it with no aß 
they. know. what it is, — ſay the Sheffield eople go u 
Due af Richmond's plan; they ſay the Soci Soaicly of A. F 44. af 
the People, "whoſe /prage have been-read'to you, do not in- 
tend to go ſo far; therefore th they go on and fay, that their method 
was to them an uncertainty: one man's whim is as good as ano. 
ther's conceit; and: that was the objection in the Houſe of Com- 
mans. Tall us what fort: of a reform it is you want: we 73 
1 i, you tell us what it is ou are wiſhin 

1, We find that the Friends of the the People, rk Bo the 

+ Conditutiond Information do nat exactly agree---we 
0 gat en know the reaſon. It ſeems. to me, as 5 5 
the difference was this: the Friends of the People mean on 

reform, becauſe they leave out the words e 
e of Rictmond's plan, and talk only of reform, wh 
Mancheſter: eöple -I will pauſe here a moment; here is 55 
honeſt ſet of men writing to another: in the name of God what 
reaſon upon earth is ther to ſuppoſe that they do not mean what 
they write? How are men to be tried, or whoever tried any man 
upon ſuch grounds? Then they ſay, and: I wilt: 57 ve the gentle- 
men on the other. ſide all the Nane e of it: <V hile the 3 
are people ſeem to intimate, by addreſſing Mr. Paine, 

ng a ver fooliſh thing, and a very wrong thing; Bar! pet 
tell BE all Kere that by and by; & as though they were intent 
upon republican 8 only. Now to come cloſer to the 
main queſtion, it is only. deſired to know, whether. the -enerality 
of the ſocieties. mean to reſt ſatisfied with the Duke of: Rich- 
mond's. plan only, or whether it is their private. deſign: to rip 
A by the roots, and place democracy in its ſtæad. I wel 
now; Sir, give. you an exact account of what plan I could wifh to 
obtain, which { have already moved for at our general meeting, 
viz, a fall and equal repreſentation of the whole body of the People, 
a neral fuffrage of. votes, and annual Parliaments, i e 
Now, if this conſpiracy is proved at all, it is not a. | conſpiracy 
of four or five. perſons, but it is a conſpiracy, or great part of 
this evidetice could not. have been given, of perhaps 40,009 
people,- tor aught J know, all of: whom: are involved in the 58 
and penalties of the law, and are tenants at the will 'of my 
nourable tend 1 Den & this man- as the — 
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ag, received from them in a book, that they mean to abide . 
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fed at his 8 and it has been adopted; th Duke of 
aaron plan; 875 he, « we mean to obtain Aub en ſuf- 
1 annual Parl. e yet my learned friend lays, ah! 


but univerf: al faffrage and hof mean Cromwell's 


Ef the when put in oppoſition. to that which is ſtated on the 


of the letter. 
Noch, Gentlemen, the Eondon Cotrepöhdtüg gc ociety in anſſ yer 
writs this letter, which I have copied, becauſe it was not printed; 
2 fry, they recapitulate in their ſetter what the Norwich people 
ha wrote, and which I ſee attracted the attention of the Court : . 
it is exactly juſt as one tradteſnian writes to another, Sir, I have 
received your letter, as all men of buſineſs. do it; they write 
again, and ſay, we have received your letter, and we have ſent 
you our addreſſes; you write to us your propofitions' as to what 
we mean to abide by. The Attorney General ſays, it is lamely 
eſſed; I ſay it is not: but thi g on and ſay «I et your ende 


vours go on to increaſe the numbers of thoſe who' with for a ee 
full, and &qual repreſentation of the people, and leave to a Par- 


liatecit; o choſen, to form plans for rehedying the exiſtin 


abuts; Should 2 not then anſwer your expe tions' at the | 
this'is an aner to been who ſtate What they nean by « an equ 


at he ee 
2 the' py or 1e to LON other 050 of overnitient; J 


N 5 the next thing we r to go to is this Coftch 
tion at Edinburgh; a lettts 1d been written by Mr. Skitviiis; 
which Mr. Se g was connected with theſe vcty ſocietiès who' 
had beef alk in correſporidence together upon one general Platz 
Lane =D pfopofed'thiere ſhould be a Convention held in 

e you wal” tecollect "ht" opening of che Attorney 
Generals be cyiiders that the origin of all this'buſineſs' was in 
the Gotrxſpônding Society at London; and that all thoſe other 
{ocietl were tool in their hands; ' whereas the project of a Con- 
vertieft dues” net originate with' either of theſe Gieties but in 
Edinbergh;- where there was a Convention holding at that very! 

Met Skirving's letter” is dated at the ſame time, ift 
Fr 17053 ank in Jantaryz. in that year 17935 the Lord, 
Büren d h\ the'chair, was holding? a Convention to obtatf 
n F Parliament; and it was ndthing but natural tha 
le make ufc of the de. natrie, and have deleg ates 2 


% 


eee and inftvions that be gives, 
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the. aſſociated ſocicties. The author of this ſays, « 5 has pro- 


Ns bey in conſequence” of that Mr! Skicving WHO 0 
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Now, Gentlemen, I have oſten heard it ſaid in: a court of 
Juſtice, if T conſtitute an agent, I am bound by what he does, 
TH always minding this, within tbe. ſcope of his agency. If I ſend a 
i wan 0 buy horſes for me, if he Reals them, or commits high | 
If treaſon, I hope I am not to be hanged fot thats if he ap er ane 
5 my inſtruction I am not reſponſible for it; and therefore; as far as 
it affects me, you are not adyanced one ſingle ſtep in your journey. 
Now then you are to ſee what are the inſtructions given to Mr. 
Skirving, and then let the Solicitor General ſhow me any counter 
L: inſtructions that he has can he ſhow me any ſecret inſtructions 
If contradictory of theſe public inſtructions? No ſuch thing; you 
IF} have no ſuch ſyllable of evidence in the cauſe. Now I will read 
the inſtructions to you: 4 The delegates are inſtructed, on the 
| part of this ſociety, to aſſiſt in bringing forward and ſupporting 
any conſtitutional meaſures for procuring a real repreſentation of 
2 Commons of Great Britain.“ Now, what do you ſay to 
that? How, is a man to expreſs himſelf who wants a reform? 
Here is no ambiguity, it is the inſtructions, the letter of attorney 
for one man to act for another; ſo far a man has a right to act; 
it was reckoned right in Ireland; therefore, to prevent holding a 
Convention in Ireland, they paſſed there a Convention Bill, and 
made it a miſdemeanour. Mind, Gentlemen, I am not vindi- 
Eating any thing that can be raiſing diſorder in the country, but 
T fay.it will almoſt come certainly in the country when a man is 
not entitled to the benefit of the laws and conſtitution of his 
country. If a man has done wrong, he muſt be puniſhed ac- 
cording to the meaſure of that wrong; if he is: turbulent, he muſt 
be puniſhed as a turbulent perſon; if he has written a libel on 
the adminiſtration and government of the country, he muſt be 
puniſhed as ſuch; but you muſt not, you ſhall not ſtrain the la 
of King Edward III. and ſay that a man ben compaſſed the death 
of the Kin that he has attacked the ſacred life of the King, 
becauſe ag gone to work in an irregular way to obtain a 
reform, by means that may be open to a great deal of obſervation 
as far as it goes; but you ſhall not, becauſe of irregularity, by 
conſtruction be dragging forward into a court ie eln great 
maſs of evidence, and, ſay that is provably convicting a man. 
A man could not ſteep in his bed after ſuch a-convidtion. 
Why then, here are the inſtructions of the Conſtitutional Society 
to their delegates, joining thoſe inſtructions of the Correſponding 
Qociety, and the A ſits. Now let us ſee; what: is the 
propoſition of the Attorney General, and hat is it upon which 
| 8 lawyyers aſt you to condem the priſoner at the har With 
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ath: it is not that he endeavoured, by riot and tumult, to com- 
pel the Houſe of Commons to paſs, a law by, force: for if they; 
had gone to the gates of the Houſe of Commons, and ſaid they; 
would have a reform in Parliament, they might have been indicted 
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feaſoner, Dr. 


Sentlemen, 


i] 


for levying war; J avow, againſt the K ing, which is another ſort 
of tręaſon, as Lord George Gordon was, H was acquitted, © : 
becauſe the Jury did not think there was ſufficient evidence of © 


Who acquitted that moſt unfortunate perſon Were always ſatisfied 
t convicted of this conſtructive treaſon; becauſe} 1 5 


0 


_hate him, I love my country, ahd I lone myſelf.” 1 That fubborn 


2 time when . right to call upon you, by every thing that 


is facred, for juſtice; he did not wiſli to ſee a law broken down. 

I have a right to call upon you, upon every thing that can poffibly 

affect men with principles of juſtice, to liſten to me with ther 

Fe attention. Vou will conſider I ſtat here for an humble 
n 


. 


dividual at the bar; you will conſider that the country has been 


_ violently agitated; you will confider thar T have the whole 


authority of the Crown againſt me; you will confider that the 
Parliament has been fitting upon ex parte evidence, witllbut hear- 


ing the other ſide: I am not finding fault with Parliament, but 
they come with ſuch a weight, that it requires all the piercing 
eye of reaſbn, under the guid 
it requires firmneſs, man 


ance of the moſt genuine humanity; 


and fee how long I have been „ that J am ſtill on 
my ay I feel my mind wounded, / agitated," irritated,” and. 
diſtrefled, that if this cauſe ſhould miſcarry, though I know that 
I ſhall have juſtice done me for the — 

hazard of his life, yet I know what I ſay, when 1 195 if on this 
evidence in England a man can be convicted of high treaſon, of 
this accumulative and conſtructive ſort, it will be attended with 


dangerous conſequences; no man will know whether he has a 
life that he can poſſibly call his on, or that he is ſafe for a ſingle f 


moment, when he does not know from what ſource it may be 
attacked, or what evidence may be thrown on him in order to 
r , INI ae ant 
where is the limit of this confpiracy ? Is it between 
the committee of ' correſpondence and co-operation, who are the 
agents of other people? Are they only to be guilty; or the whole 
Conſtitutional Society, or the whole Correſponding Society; or all 
the populous towns in England and all their manufacturers in- 
volved init? Vou would not leave the King half his ſubjects if 
you were to catry ſuch a law into execution. We ſtand in a fitu-" 
ation which requires the greateſt prudence,” Which requires the 


eee ought; at a time when! men are finding 


ult with their governments, we ought: to ſhow' that our ge- 
vernment ought to be protected, becauſe of the benefits it brings 


along 


his intention; and. believe as they did; and I know that the Jur/ 


| fineſs, and integrity, to do juſtice in ſu * = 
a cauſe; and J am utterly aftoniſhed When TI look at the clock 


| eſt intention of exerting . 
myfelf in the defence of that poor man who ſtands there at the 


e the Life of Dt. Johnſon, that he 
0 ord George, Gordon bur | am Fee that dee 
4 


* ; 
; 5 
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along with it: And from thoſe" ccuntries where corruption 0 
Fe. ſo far a8 to fp the foundations of their rmments, 
e pebple of Europe 225 fly here for ſanctuary protection 
When they read the account 5 this trial; they * come here 
2 their flying families, with their litth ag s from the ge- 
neral wreck, as the dr eadfil unhappy pr Hep es of not at- 
fendit ing to pro 5per and timely 7 but Biſterify 8 corfuptions 
Boowk to ſuch a head as to cauſe he whole fab brick: of their 85 
vernment to fall i _ ruin. They would come to this country; | 
and would fay, Long live the | They would fiy, Long 
ve the ae 12 Eng 54. is is the only fanctuary that 
will prate& us. For Acheugh the Houfe of Commons have de- 
clared men guilty upon e Kees erf and tried all ways and 
means to * every man ſuſpect a Jacobin, and delivered - 
| over to deteſtation, all this will not 8 in England: and although 
ie Jurors are men that love the conſtitution Aare men attached 
to pour King, as J hope you are, if you are men attached to the 
conſtitution in all its forms, and, above all, to the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, that ſtands upon them all this would not do in Eng- 
land; the Jury gave no verdict. of apptobation or bare ee. 
of what was done by the prifoner at the bar, but, like honeſt 
men, they I6oked to the law as their great pole-ſtar ts ditect 
them in the courſe of their duty; and the _ ing 125 
caſion that ever fell to the.. lot of humanity, ac | 
54 vey Engliſhman af the crime of treaſon, ich] bis va Fs 
e which there was no evidence given to eſtabliſh, --- 
4 we have à conſtitution glorious indeed! and whatever elle 
18 gone away from us, yet we have a, ſheet- anchor ſtill rembihiny; 
which keeps up the oy ſtate... And; I truſty; amidſt all the 
ſhocks of party amidſt all the: turbulencies- of ftate; you- will! 
Have the adininiſtratiom of juſtice pure and unſullied in 5 inte- 
grity and independence of the Engliſn bar, Thie Counſel wi 
N mult. come forward and do the duty aſſigned- to t 
x I. come- forward, whatever may be the conſequence, tb deſẽ f 
the innocence of bim who is charged by the laws of, the country 
with the crime of high treaſon. | 
Gentlemen, the papers of this Cent were at ſeized by 
government. What their proceedings were they beſt know; wi 
An only ſee what part they chooſe to ſhow us and that bent 
Syckigarts: ſelected as they ink fit; to-ſhow. what is e 
to how. And I aſk, you the queſtion, is therł any hin 45 
or there again, when one compares France; while under a de- 
ſpotic government (here men were hurried-away in fecret): [thy | 
an- enlightened affembly, full of ears anct eyes, and. intelligence; 
_ a man is ſpeaking. to a Jury, he is ſpeaking; ee :ountr) 
55 5 2 IL ſays 18. there a. man Within the reach ob ice that 
By: it is within the compaſs of human belief, fe 2 @ 
and dukedom for belioving i that this e flinneu 


the gre 


All the functions and authorities of the. ſtate? He might ſay-ſoy 


|. Wo. be ſure, for the ſake of the dukedom and 20,0008. AN 
but it is not within the compaſs of human credulity to be- 
6CPCW WW n B 
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+ They met there for the purpoſe of | obtaining their reform in a 


conſtitutional. manner. How is any other intention proved? 
t 


What were theſe funds for N he vaſt deſigns imputed to 
them into execution ?---75. one day, 9s. another, and in the 
whole, I think, x5L odd, in the ſeffion of Parliament but 1 
muſt deduct two bad fhillings. If they were, in fact, the Par- 


liament, ae themſelves as repreſentatives of the whole 


people, they: had got their reform, they had nothing more to con- 
fider ahout. Which will you have then? Were they a Conven- 


tion of the Societies, or a Convention of the People? If they 
were a Convention of the Societfes, the thing is over, becauſ 
all their language is, that every thing is to he done, wheneyer the 
Parliament come to fee it, fo and ſo. And the very man whoſe 


- boak they fo imprudently publiſhed---of which I fhall ſay ſome= 


thing to you by and by, and ſhow how it happened; this is a book 
of 195 or ſeven hundred pages; and Mr. Paine, with all his en- 
mity to NON never inculcated that his plan was to be exe 
euted by force, if he had, I apprehend, it would have been high 


treaſqn; but they did not try him for high treaſon, he was in⸗ 


diced for a miſdemeanour He ſays, that the people of a country 
have a Fight to change its government, And I know ſome of 

e greateſt lawyers in England, nay, the Attorney General then 
laid, the. queſtion is not, what the people have a right to do, for 
the people | undoubtedly are the origin and foundation of go- 
veriyment ; hut if a man will call on the echte to exerciſe; their 
right, as: it goes to. unſettle a ſtate, therefore the propagation of 


thoſe doctrines; are ſeditious. There is no other way of de- 


(cribing; a libel than that. You ſay the people of England have 
a. right to change their government=---it is a truiſm, for they 
have changed their government.: but if I write books to make 


the people diſcontented with their form of government, and ſay 


them, Change your government---get rid of it as ſoon as 
you-.an, and go about deſiring; the people to do this without 
force, it is a miſdemeanour. And now I will ſhow you what 
the law is upon that important branch of it, in the caſe of a pub- 
lication of a libel. The greateſt names in the law have been at 
the greateſt variance upon that ſubje&; The greateſt men have 
conſidered, that when you eſtabliſh the fact of the publication, 


the intention was matter of law, that the charge was the publi- 


cation. But Lord Mansfield, long before the libel bill was ever 
thought of, ſaid this; and I know it was his opinion, as delivered 
in the caſe of the King and Woodfall, in the 5th of Burrows's 


Reports. He ſays, Where the act is complete crime, there 
the intention is the inference of the law, if the defendant calls 


On 


en witneffes to rebut it; but where the act is indifferent, or that 
the crime is, only criminal in a gertain degree, and the crime 
conſiſts in that act being done with a particular intention, there 
the intention is matter of fact, and matter of evidence for the 
Jury.“ And therefore, although in a lang current of time other 
criminal laws haye undergone various alterations, yet ſo tender 
have the Parliament been of this point, that they haye made no 
alteration at all as to treaſon; and here the crime is the inten- 
tion In other caſes, it muſt be the act. In this caſe you Scan- 
not ſay I compais the King's death without intending it. And 
er, Gentlemen, it has been ſaid by ſonig, it was faid by, che 
Lord Chief Juſtice Clerk in Scotland, from whom, it ſeems, we 
are to take our leſſon upon the ſubject of high treaſon, that a 
man might be guilty of high treaſon without intending it. He 


might be guilty of levying war, becauſe if he gets by accident 
into a Citation with arms, he doing a thin that is rebellious | 
though he never read the act of Edward III. but he cannot be 
2 compatſling the King's death without intending it. 
And I will give up. the cauſe: this moment, if it is. poſſible for 
any man to tell me, that it is not neceſſary that the . ſhould 
believe that the oy did intend doing the act, and knew che 
medium by which that intention was to be brought about, and 
not making the law ſay he is guilty from the inevitable conſe- 
1 but by intending to bring about ſuch a circumſtance, 
ſay, this is fo far from being a like caſe of attacking the King, 
that I declare I think there is no way in which the King's life 
could be better ſecured, or more likely to be permanent, than by 
a more full and equal repreſentation, of the people; and that 
meeting and conſulting to bring about that end has no aſpect as 
that imputed in this indictment of compaſſing the King's death, 
but bears quite the other way. 8 „ 
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Gentlemen, this Convention was ſeized.—-Did they paſs. a MW 
law? Did they levy money? Did they aſſume the functions of , 
Parliament? The Crown can indemnity whom they will, The 

Attorney General need not bring ſpies, here; he. can ſecure any : 
perſon to become evidence, though he has been, bona fide, en- , 
gaged in the tranſaction himſelf: the Kin may grant him a | 

pardon, and he might haye had the whole ſociety to prove the 

. priſoner guilty of high treaſon. - And, Gentlemen, the delegates t 


— 


- — is — 
r.. . 


could not commit high treaſon if their conſtituents. did not in- 
tend it. Then, if you ſay we inveſted it in the conſtituents, 5 
you muſt involve in the pains of treaſon, or, at leaſt, in a trial j 
tor treaſon, which is almoſt as bad as the treaſon itſelf.—I ſay, In 
you mult involve in the horrors and apprehenſions of pains and 2 
proſecution, every man who has correſponded with theſe ſocie- 
ties, becauſe every man who has correſponded with them is a p 
party in the conſpiracy. Then every thing that any man has WF y, 
laid or wrote to them, he is to take a trial for, 9 pe pt 


* 


2 5 „„ - 
waſtes" his ſtrength, and Fee e at is worſe, is to be de- 
prived of life; but which 1 do not fear, When I have theſe honour- ' 


Gentlemen, when this Convention were diſperſed, how were 
they diſperſed When the magiſtrates came in, Margarot was 
in the chair, and he would not leave it, becauſe he conſidered 
that he was doing no harm, and that the object of their meeting 
was a legal and conſtitutional one. I will not here diſcuſs whe- | 
ther it was fo or not, becauſe I will not go out of my way to diſ- 
cuſs unneceffary queſtions ; but he wx it was legal and'con- 
ſtitutional, and therefore he refuſed, He ſaid, „No, I will not 
leave the Chair” till the Lord Provoſt touched him on the 
ſhoulder, and the Convention broke u. 
Thus terminated this Convention this great Parliament; and 
after it had broke up, Mr. Muir, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Skirving, 
e and ſome others, were brought to their trials. 
For what? Not for high treaſon, but for a miſdemeanour. If 
the Magiſtrates and Judges of Edinburgh had thought that the 
holding of that Convention was high treaſon, who is to anſwer 
for the miſpriſion of that treaſon? They were proſecuted for a 
miſdemeanour. I (OF OY Wn WOE convicted. I de- 
livered that ſentiment, as far as my vote would go in the Houſe 
of Commons, that they were ſo; and I wiſhed to have an op- 
poreurgeys as I may till, to ſee what was done upon that occa- 
12 292 gt ee 1G DL SAY 6 6. 7 zi 2401 pred] 
On the trial of Mr. Muir, challenges of Jurors who had pro- 
ſcribed him were rejected, ſeveral objections in point of law 
over-ruled, and feveral in point of evidence were alfo over- 
ruled. Lam forty the Conſtitutional Society have wrote in the 
way they have concerning it. I do not approve of it. But you 
muſt always extenuate what men do in great heat. They ſaw 
| theſe men, whom they eſteemed. as their friends, and who, in 
| their conſciences they. believed had done no harm, but endea- 
roured peaceably to enlighten the minds of their neighbours * 
; upon ſubjects of the greateſt importance they ſaw them the firſt” 
victims of a tremendous ſentence equivalent to felony, ſuch as T 
: know never happened hefore---I think, never will happen again 
: with impunity. - And yet, fince we are upon the ſubject, I ſhall 
S throw no aſperſions; but 1 will ſay this, that men may be mif- 
> taken-=-and I think they were miſtaken. I know they were 
i miſtaken; and I am extremely ſorry they have conducted thoſe 
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judgements in the way that they have. Why, Gentlemen, as 
much of the evidence in this cauſe as conſumed half a day was 


* 


6 anathemas againſt the Judges for thoſe ſentences. 

r Gentlemen, the very ſame things have been moved in other 
2 BW public aſfemblies, and been negatived---not upon the idea that it 
vas criminal, but upon the ground that it was neither wiſe nor 
' pbrudent to do ſo. Let us contider, then, that in the midſt of heat and 
5 We Vor. II. e by Faſhneſs, 
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 raſhneſs, they came to theſe reſolutions, and, among other things, 
ſome good and ſome imprùdent. They ſpeak of Lord Chief 
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chat which they think conſtitutes their country's glory. / 


f 194 J 


Juſtice Jefferies, and reſolye, « That thoſe who imitate his ex- 
ample deſerve his fate.” Why, Gentlemen, that is not trea- 
fon; if they had conſpired to kill them in the execution of their 


offices, that is not high treaſon: it may be irreverend, hut is not 


high treaſon. But it is all to be jumbled together, and then it is 
to amount to high treaſon. ; 


\ _ Gentlemen, it is impoſſible to name the name of Jefferies, 


without recollecting what our anceſtors have done for us; and 
that is what was theant by that mm by reſiſting as their an- 
geſtors had done. Mr. Hampden reſiſted the payment of ſhip- 
money, the act having paſſed when the Houſe of Commons was 
not properly repreſented by the. expulſion of one of their mem- 
bers. 12 in my memory, when Mr. Wilkes was expelled the 
Houſe of Commons, it was contended, that they had no right to 


- ſuch a law: and when a man was taxed it was ſaid that the 


w was not good, they would not pay it, becauſe they were not 
properly repreſented. And that is all theſe people mean when 
they talk of reſiſting by force when they ſpeak of Jefferies, 
and reſolve that thoſe who imitate his example deſerve his fate. 
It is an awful thing, but a fact, that when Lord Chief Juſtice of 
England, he denied juſtice to an innocent man, Sir Thomas Arm- 


ſtrong, who being outlawed, when he came into Court pleaded 


khat he was out of the country at the time of the ſentence, and 


- that therefore he had a right to reverſe his outlawry. Sir Tho- 


mas Armſtrong faid, © Sir, I befeech yeu, allow me the law. I 


_ proteſt my own innocence.” Jefferies faid, © Sir Thomas, you 


may amuſe yourſelf as much as you pleaſe with the idea of your 
innocence, but I inform you, that you are to be hanged next 
Friday.” The daughter of Sir Thomas came into Court, and 
pleaded for her father; and he ſaid, Take that wonian out of 


Court!“ In the bitterneſs of her anguiſh ſhe anſwered him, 


that God Almighty's judgements would light upon him! and 
they did light upon him---he. fell a ſacrifice to an injured peo- 
ple: and, upon the Revolution which happened ſoon after, the 
parties were called to a ſevere account, and it was declared that 
Sir Thomas was murdered; and not only that, but the proceed- 
' ings were ordered to be taken off the file and burnt.---Woalpole, 
who was Attorney General, and refuſed the writ of error, was 
expelled the Houle for his miſdemeanour,---The executors came 
before the Court, and they were called upon to make ſatisfaction 
td the daughter of Sir Thomas Armſtrong. Theſe are great 


monuments of juſtice---they ought never to paſs from our me- 


mories; and, though I do not approve of refolutions of this 
nature, do not let us go beyond the mark, and ſuppoſe that men 
axe diſaffected to the country,. becauſe they feel a fort of pride in 


The 
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The Convention being diſperſed and the men being proſecuted, 
now, Gentlemen, let me afk you, was it fair that government, 
having a knowledge of all the proccedings that were going on at 
that time, ſhould bring in a Convention Bill in Ireland, and 
make it a mifdemeanour ? — That it ſhould try Mr. Muir, 
Mr. Palmer, and Mr. Margarot as ſuch? And they brought 
forward a man in their defence who is an inveterate enemy to 
parliamentary reform; and, though he thinks it would not be 
beneficial, yet he is a lover of public juſtice---I mean Mr. 
Adam, who maintained that their ſentences were unjuſt. Was 
it then to be wondered at, that when theſe men ſaw that ſuch pro- 
ceedings had been cenſured by reſpectable men, that they ſhould 


_ vindicate what they had done? 


And I aſk you, Gentlemen, and I have great confidence in 


ſpeaking to you, for this reaſon, becauſe I have marked your 


vigilance---T aſk you, whether you believe it poſſible, that if they 
had known that the meeting of the Convention was high trea- 
ſon, they would have ſent to invite the Friends of the People in 
Frith Street, Soho, to join in convention with them---that the 
ſhould publiſh in the papers, and diſtribute through the coffee- 
houſes, all thoſe publications that have been given in evidence 
and yet, not a hint, not a proclamation againſt it? There was 
no notice taken of it till the very day that an Honourable Gen- 
tleman, a friend of mine, Mr, Grey, gave notice of his pre- 
ſenting to the Houſe of Commons a petition for a reform in 
Parliament. At that moment all this buſineſs of the Procla- 
mation, and all that followed, began. At that time every thing 
had been publiſhed---all theſe people had met in convention 
every thing of the ſort had been done; yet there was not an 
indictment for a miſdemeanour on the file. Mr. Paine's Firft 
Part of the Rights of Man had not then been proſecuted. But 
Lam not finding fault with that. The government had truſted 
it to men of honour, by whoſe means the country is {till ſafe. 
But I atk whether you can believe that, if theſe people in their 
own minds, in holding this Convention, intended the raiſing a 
deteſtable rebellion to cut off the King, to aſſume the authority 
of the legiſlature, and ſubvert all law and morality, that they 
would have complained and publiſhed thoſe complaints, that their 
delegates had been improperly treated, proſecuted, and ſent with 
felons to Botany Bay, and all their reſolutions, and all their hot 
blood, founded upon their honeſt belief that they had done no 
harm, that what their delegates had done was not illegal? Suf- 
hcjent for the day is the good or evil of it. I ſay, there is not 
a colour of pretence for ſuppoſing that there is any thing relates 
to the accompliſhment of the crime which is the ſubject of this 
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Gentlemen, when this Convention was thus diſperſed, and the 
people proſecuted, ſome other unfortunate things happened. The 
- | 'Ce2. calamities 
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calamities of the war began to preſs very ſore. A great num- 
ber of people, very excellent friends to their country, conſidered 
that the French had a right to make a government for themſelves. 
They thought it was by no means a juſt thing for the Monarch 
of a free country to interfere. (I do not mean the King by that--- | 
I will come to that by and by.) But a great number of perſons, 
and of the higheſt rank too, felt great indignation that the Com- 
bined Powers of Europe ſhould oppreſs an unhappy. country. 
And who knows that that oppreſſion has not been the cauſe of 
all that treachery, and of the many ſerious conſequences: that 
have happened? Who knows that, if they had been left to them- 
ſelves, they would not have renovated their Une in peace and 
| happineſs? Inſtead of which, oppreſſed on all fides by foreign 
foes, and by treachery within, ſuſpicion hovered over them. No 
man could look at his neighbour without knowing that he was 
of a particular party that wiſhed to cut off another party--- 
tyranny and injuſtice producing all theſe fatal conſequences. It 
was thought by many, that it would have been infinitely better 
if all that could have been avoided. And though my clients are 
Charged with letters as late as November, 1792, written to the 
French Convention, yet that they are to be conſidered as friends 
to the eſtabliſhment of that conſtitution I think it can by no 


means follow. _ ks 
Gentlemen, at the end of the year 1792, previous to the break- 
ing out of this war, the King withdrew his Ambaſlador from 
France, when the cataſtrophe of this fatal war began. That 
country, under its new conſtitution, or new anarchy, whichever 
you pleaſe, wiſhed for nothing but peace with this country; it was 
alledged, that they had introduced ſpies into this country, that 
they had correſpondence with ſocieties here, for the purpoſe of 
introducing French principles; and that therefore we ſhould 
hazard all the conſequences of a war; that it was neceſſary, for 
the ſafety of the country, to put them at arm's length, and run 
all riſks. Gentlemen, it is in correſpondence, which now lies 
upon the table of the Houſe of Commons, which I may make 
evidence in this cauſe if I pleaſe, that the French Convention re- 
pelled with indignation ſuch a ſuſpicion: beſides, Gentlemen, if 
men ſet out from France to Great Britain with any criminal 
idea, has not England laws to puniſh them? Such men are not 
Frenchmen, they repelled this ſuſpicion; and they go on repeat- 
edly till the end of the year with ſuch aſſurances of friendſhip 
towards this country. Whether it would have been wiſe to depend 
upon them or not; whether the war might have been avoided or 
not, is not for my conſideration at preſent; but it is extremely 
important that this be recollected, that a man may be a great 
friend to the rights of humanity, and to the imperſcriptible rights 
of man, as they are called, and feel for a nation ſurrounded with 
a horde of deſpots, who inſiſt upon giving it ſuch laws as they 
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pleaſe I fay, a man may feel this, and yet be a lover of his 
country. hat ſame celebrated perſon whom I before mentioned, 


Mr. Burke, did a great deal more in the courſe of the American 
war, in the heat of it; he wrote to the public what I will read to 


2 he wrote it on account of a victory which the King's army 


ad gained in America, and there are ſome expreſſions in it about 


the arms of France: Mr. Burke ſays, « You write to me about 
the victory gained over the Americans. I feel every victory 


obtained there as a blow upon my heart; it is not inſtantly that [ 


can be brought to rejoice, when J hear of the laughter and cap- 
tivity of long liſts of thoſe names which have been familiar to 
my ears from my infancy, and to rejoice that they have fallen 


under the hands of ſtrangers, whoſe barbarous appellations I 
ſcarcely know how to pronounce. The glory acquired at the 
White. Plains by Col. Raille has no charms for me; and I fairly 


acknowledge that I have not yet learned to delight in finding 


Fort Kniphauſen in the heart of the Britiſh dominions.” 
Gentlemen, if this had been faid by Mr. Orator Yorke, or an 
other man, heated with wine, in a club, it would have been ſaid, 
Sce what a traitor that man is! See the rebellious ſpirit of this 
man] But that man ſpoke from love to his country, he deplored 
the American war, becauſe he thought the American war was 
likely to be dangerous to this country; that it would only conſume 


the-{trength of Great Britain and waſte its reſources, and lead to 


that alienation which has ſince taken place between this country 


and her colonies; therefore we muſt not be too fevere in our 


ſtrictures upon the conduct of men. | | 
Gentlemen, the next point we go to, in point of time, is the 

project for calling another Convention; and you will recollect 

that it was in conſequence of a letter written on the 28th of March, 


1794, from the ſociety in Scotland, propoſing it, and the anſwer 


given of the London Correſponding Society is this: & The Lon- 
don Correſponding Society conceives that the moment is arrived, 
when a full and explicit declaration is neceſſary from all the 
friends of freedom; whether the late illegal and unheard-of pro- 
ſecutions and ſentences ſhall determine us to abandon our cauſe, 


or ſhall excite us to purſue a radical reform, with an ardour pro- 


portioned to the magnitude of the object, and with a Zeal as 
diſtinguiſhed on our parts, as the treachery of others in the ſame 
glorious cauſe is notorious. The Society for Conſtitutional In- 
tormation 1s therefore required to determine, whether or no they 
will be, ready when called upon to act in conjunction with this 


and other ſocieties, to obtain a fair repreſentation of the people. 
Whether they concur with us in ſeeing the neceſſity of a ſpeedy 


Convention for the purpoſe of obtaining, in a conſtitutional and 


legal method, a tedreſs of thoſe grievances under which we at 
preſent labour, and which can only be effectually removed by 
a full and fair repreſentation of the people of Great WR i 
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Ana then they reſolve, © That there is no permaneney or ſecurity | 


but in equal laws.” But you will remark, they never had an 
idea to touch property; on the contrary, they ſtate the great re- 
ſpect they had for commercial and landed property; and all that 
they wanted was, by peaceable means, to obtain a full and fair 
repreſentation of the people in Parliament. | cok 
Noa, Gentlemen, what reaſon is there for your confidering 
it in any other way than that, by the fecond Convention, cy 
meant any other fort of a Convention than that that was dif- 
perſed. They fay another Convention; the objects are the ſame. 


Compare the papers for calling the ſecond Convention with thoſe © | 
for calling the firſt, and the language is the ſame, except there is 


this only difference, that they have mixed things together; they 
got together in taverns, irritated at the tranſports going off, and 
they paſſed reſolutions which it is not neceſſary for me to juſtify 
the legality of; but which, in my opinion, has not the ſmalle.c 


bearing of any thing of a nature or tendency of that which is 


imputed in this cauſe, | | 
Gentlemen, as to this Convention, I will now read you all 
that was done in it. On the 27th of March, 1794, the Corre- 
ding Society wrote a letter to the Conſtitutional Society, (ſee 
p. 151, Vol. I.); the letter incloſed the reſolution; the letter 
and reſolution were conſidered on Friday, March 28, by the 
Conftitutional Society, at their weekly meeting. If you look at 
the letter that is written, it is written preciſely the ſame as the 


firſt. Had theſe poor men the leaſt reaſon to fuppoſe they were 


involving themſelves in the pains of treaſon? Were they warned 
of the conſequences? Were any of them proſecuted for treaſon ? 
No; they were only tried for a miſdemeanour; and is it to be 
endured, that in this country 3o or 40,000 people, meeting in 


theſe little ſocieties, that fancy they are illuminating one another 
to ſpread the principles of civil and political liberty in an en- 
lightened country, which the more they are ſpread the better it 


will be for the eountry, and appointing two committees, one of 
the Conſtitutional and the other of the London Correſponding 
Society, that the members of theſe two committees ſhould be 
charged with the crime of high treaſon? ' 8 


Now, Gentlemen, I maintain this, and I beg to be corrected 


by the Court if J am wrong, that this is all the Attorney General 


has proved: that after they reſolved to hold another Britiſh Con- 
vention, theſe people met, they went to confer at Mr. Thel- 

wall's houſe, and then they pubhſhed the reſolutions, which have 
been commented on before. The firft meeting of theſe com- 
mittees was to have been on Monday the 14th of April: they 


do not meet. "Thurſday the 17th, no meeting; Monday the 21ſt, 


no meeting; Thurſday the 24th, five of the Correſponding 
Society meet, but nobody meet on the other ſide. And yet you 
are to be told, that they ſuppoſed that not a moment was -” | o 
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loſt; that chey expected a Convention Bill was to paſs in the 


Houſe: of Commons; and they ſay, they are not ſafe againſt 
Heſſians and Auſtrians, who are coming to diſturb them in their 
peaceful meetings. And when they ſee the fame ſentiments 
eſpouſed by many Members of the Houſe of Commons, by many 
men high in Parliament, by men high in eſteem there, are the 

to ſuppoſe they are to be treated as traitors? Would men who 
thought they were plotting conſpiracies againſt the government 
expreſs themſelves in this way? Would men who were exciting 
rebellion conduct themſelves in that manner? No; their inno- 
cence betrayed them, ſo conſcious were they that they meant no- 
thing hoſtile to the conſtitution of their country, that they pub- 
liſhed abroad every thing that their heart concerved, and all they 


intended to do. f 


On Monday the 28th of April, three weeks after the firſt ap- 
pointment, the committees at laſt met. What are their pro- 
ceedings? Why, How do you do? and, What is the news, 
think you? Thus, theſe five gentlemen of one fociety, and four 


of the other, meet; they ſhake hands with one another, talk 


about the buſineſs and pleaſures of the day, but nothing was 
done; they meet again; on Mondays and Thurſdays they were 
always to dine together, and nothing was done. Monday the 
5th of May, nothing paſſed; Thurſday the 8th, nothing done 
Monday the 12th of May, Mr. Hardy was taken up; and if this 


. confpiracy, which was ſuppoſed to have extended from one cor- 


ner of the kingdom to the other, had not been happily diſcovered 


at that moment, we ſhould all have been blown up! Thus, 
three weeks had elapſed, and not a pike was to be found, or even 


a knife, but ſuch an one as a man might cut his ſupper with, 


without the leaſt pretence of arming. They met, and converſed 


together about what they were to do; how the Convention was 


to be formed, and what they were to conſider of. They were to 


conſider of the beſt means of obtaining a reform in Parliament 


by petition. What, when the Houſe of Commons had refuſed 
their petition? Yes. What, petition again? Yes; petition 
again, and again, and again. And if they publiſh libels, let 


them be punithed for it; but, good God forbid that men ſhould 
be brought into pains and penalties, and be charged with high 
treaſon, for holding peaceful meetings to obtain a reform in Par- 


 liament! and not only that, but be brought under the ſtigma of 


an intention to cut att the head of an innocent man, at the head 
of an illuſtrious family: and if you do not believe that, there is 
an end of the indictment. What can you ſee in the countenance 
of that poor man at the bar, to lead you to ſuſpect that he is 
capable of entertaining ſo deteſtable a detign ? | 
Gentlemen, they have ſuffered this buſineſs to flip over for 
two years; and had a ſpy taking from day to day, and from hour 
to hour, every thing he heard, or thought he heard, or choſe to 
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write; all that may lie upon the table and is good for nothing, 
unleſs you twelve men can bring yourſelves to believe, which 1 


am ſure it is impoſlible you ſhould, that all this was done with 


that malicious, abominable, and deteſtable intention. wh 
Now, Gentlemen, I will maintain, that at the time the Houſe 
of Commons ſuſpended the Habeas Corpus Act, there was not 
one circumſtance of arms to be found in this buſineſs, nor was 
there a ſingle pike, as they call it, diſcovered; and I believe it 
was thought by many that there were but ſlender reaſons for ſueh 
an univerſal eclipſe of liberty; and it is ſaid, that a man in a great 
wig (I do not mean any reflection upon government) when 
It was firſt diſcovered, was fo rejoiced at ſeeing this pike, that he 
hung over it as a womar juſt . — of her firſt infant, and 
people were ſent into all parts of the kingdom in order to ſee into 
eee of theſe pik es | 5 
Now, Gentlemen, for the evidence, and I will now pledge 
myſelf to the Court to ſum up the evidence to you upon theſe 
' Pikes with accuracy, and in the ſame manner that my Lord muſt 
ſum it up to you when he comes to tell you what the fact is, and 
ſee what it amounts to. Tang oth thru pony 5 
_ Gentlemen, you will recollect that it was proved in the caſe, 
and the witneſſes from Sheffield all ſtate, that their object was 
Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments, except one witneſs, 
whoſe evidence I ſhall comment upon in due ſeaſon; and you will 
obſerve that they are plain honeſt men, who, though called on the 
part of the Crown, are making out our propoſition, and they muſt 
ſupport their witneſs throughout; you mult take them for better 
or for worſe; for if you do not believe them in toto, what reaſon 
have you for believing them in any part; and if a man comes to 
deceive the Jury, he is not deſerving of credit. This one man 
from Sheffield ſaid, that from all he could gather from the ſubject, 
they were Univerſal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments upon the 
Duke of Richmond's plan: and he ſaid, that he was for it at firſt, 
but he afterwards thought it was not ſo good. Then, Gentle- 
men, this good man has ſaid that theſe people of Sheffield avowed 
themſelves to be going upon the Duke of Richmond's plan; and, 
upon the croſs- examination of all the witneſſes from Sheffield, they 
have to a man ſpoke of this as their intention. 
Now obſerve, Gentlemen, a meeting was held on the Caſtle 
Hill, and there were two parties there: now we will ſee who 
theſe two parties are. In conſequence of the King's proclamation, 
and it is very neceſſary for you to recollect this, in a cafe where 
men's lives are ſo nearly concerned---In conſequence of the 
King's proclamation, a great number of perſons had Conceived- 
that there was cauſe of alarm in the country, and very extenſive 
ſteps were taken; a great number of reſpectable . perſons ſtood 
forward to ſupport the magiſtracy of the country; publicans Were 
prohibited taking in perſons who were friendly to a reform 
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in Parliament ; and our ears were continually attacked with what 
was going on in France. This occaſioned an agitation and a 
turbulency in the public mind, and it worked up a heart- bleeding 


to the higheſt pitch of animoſity between the two parties. Some 

men, perhap: wickedly, others zealouſly; ſome going one way 
in the cauſe of reform, and ſome another way, and all meeting in 
a point. Theſe people had been inſulted and provoked. ey 
were repeatedly threatened. It was proved, that at Shefheld a 
houſe. had been fired. Their doors were fired under---tfeir 
houſes attempted to be pulled down. And though this horrible 
plot had been carrying on two years, they could not find even a 


. ſupper knife 4 5 them; till at laſt a letter is found in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of Mr. Hardy, (for the very firſt thing that we ever hear 
talked about arms is from a letter,) written by Mr. Daviſon. 
dated at Sheffield, the 24th of April, 1794, informing him, that 
pikes were to be had at Sheffield; and this is the firſt time the 


name of the priſoner becomes implicated upon the ſubject. 


It was ſaid by a witneſs, that a very little might get a warrant 


from a magiſtrate, and then the people might come and difperſe 


them. But they ſtand on the right of the ſubject to be ſelf- 
defended; and if men were to have arms for their own defence, 
even if it was to act againſt magiſtrates exceeding their authority, 
will you ſay that that is to be conſtructed into high treaſon--= 
into a deſign againſt the King's life? Moſt ſurely not. | 
Gentlemen, this is a letter written to Hardy; it is a private 

letter; not written by Daviſon as the ſecretary---not written by 
authority ; and he writes to Mr. Hardy in theſe words (and this 
Ws of the evidence requires very minute attention): The 
arefaced ariſtocracy of the preſent adminiſtration has made it 
neceſſary that we ſhould be prepared to act on the defenſive 
againſt any attack they may command their newly-armed minions 
to make upon us. A plan has been hit upon; and if encouraged 
ſufficiently, will, no doubt, have the effect of furniſhing a quan- 
tity of 2 to the patriots; great enough to make them formi- 
dable. The blades are mide of ſteel, tempered and poliſhed 
after an approved form: They may be fixed into any ſhafts ; 
but fir ones are recommended, of the girth of the accompany- 
ing hoops at the top end, and about an inch more at the bottom. 
The blades and hoops, more than which cannot be properly fent 
to any great diſtance, will be charged one ſhilling. Money to 
be ſent with the orders As the inſtitution is in its infancy, im- 
mediate encouragement is neceſſary, Orders may be ſent to the 
Secretary of the Sheffield Conſtitutional Society, 85 
Gentlemen, you will obſerve, that Daviſon incloſes in this 


letter another ſimilar one---and if that ſhould eſcape you it may 


make a great difference---he incloſes a sletter which he directs | 
Mr. Hardy to ſend to Norwich, in order that Norwich might be 

turniſhed with pikes in the ſame way that Daviſon propoſes 
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niſhment I feel. I am at a loſs to conceive upon what pretence 
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London ſhould be furniſhed with them. But does it appear that 
Hardy correſponded with Daviſon before, and deſired him to 
write that letter to him? or, if he had, where is the offence as 
relative to this cauſe? Mr. Hardy never wrote to Davifon, or 
ever gave any body his direction. And it is in evidence, by a 
man of the name of Moody, Who was called for the Crown, that 
- Daviſon had ordered the anſwer to this letter to be directed not 
to Daviſon, but to Moody, and Moody ſwears that he never re- 
- ceived any letter; and, what is more, Mr. Hardy never ſent the 
letter to Norwich that was incloſed in Daviſon's Lane for when 
his papers and perſon were ſeized, that letter was found in his 
Pa and he was not taken up till three weeks after: ſo 
that on the ſpur of the occaſion, although he had the letter in 
his poſſeſſion, yet he never ſent it. Then, good God! what is 
to become by the humane ſanctuary of the Engliſh law, if 
men are to be convicted on ſuch evidence? If a man writes a 
letter to me about pikes, who can help it? Mr. Hardy never 
deſired him to write about pikes ; he never correſponded with 
him about it; and when he receives this letter to be ſent to 
Norwich, he never ſends it; he never reads Daviſon's letter to 
the ſociety; he conſiders it as an unauthorized officious letter of 
a private man; he took no ſtep on it; he never forwarded the 
incloſure; he never applied to the ſociety reſpecting it; he never 
inſtructed others to get pikes; he did nothing at all upon it. 
And it appears by Mr. Moody's evidence, that he did not even 
"anſwer the letter that Daviſon wrote upon that occaſion. _ 
' . - Gentlemen, I declare I hardly know. how to expreſs the aſto- 


* 


the Crovyn can aſk you to ſhed the blood of that innocent man at 
the bar. But this is but a ſmall part of the eyidence; and there 
- 3s not a link in the chain that I will drop t 
Gentlemen, the next part of the evidence is that of a witneſs 
of the name of Camage ; he was the firſt witneſs, and he ſwears 
that the Sheffield ſocieties were frequently inſulted, and threat- by 
ened to be diſperſed ; ſo that the people cle they were op- de 
preſſed, and that every man had a right to be armed for his C bo 


fence, and they ſay ſo. If a Juſtice of the Peace came officiouſſj ſor 
with warrants, and intruded into a legal meeting of his Majeſty's thi 
ſubjects, they ſay they conceived that they had a right to be off 
armed; and-the Bill of Rights, they ſay, was in their favour, and lire 
entitles them to it. The preamble of that act ſtates the different ſen 
' abuſes of James II. and ſtates as an abuſe the cauſing the ſub- len 
jects to be diſarmed; and then there is a declaration of rights; Wi 
and then they claim, among the reſt, as a plain and indefeaſible 13 

1 


right of inheritance, the right of arms for their defence. And 
we ought to be extremely cautious not to involve men in an in- 
menſe number in the crime of high treaſon, becauſe they think 
it right to arm themſelves when they are inſulted and their 7 
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| had a pike for himſelf. 
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fired under, becauſe they happen to be friends to a reform in 


Parliament, and becauſe there are a ſet of ruffians who have 


thought fit to make uſe of pikes in a „ (in prge. apron fo 


Gentlemen, Cama lays, he was ſpoke to abotit three dozen 
y this Daviſon; and he ſays, God for- 


bid he ſhould have an gy”. againſt the King; and yet this man 
Mr 


be had if any wanted them, which letter he never brought into 
himſelf. He ſays, he would not have continued a minute in the 
ſociety if he had thought they meant to touch the King or the 
government; that their only object was parliamentary reform; 
and that, by means of a Convention, they meant to collect the 
ſenſe of the people at large. “ And (ſays he) we thought that 


circulation, He lays, Daviſon told him he had made a pike for 


the Parliament would yield to the general ſentiments of the 


entlemen, Mr. Bromhead, a ſedate ſenſible man, ſpoke alſo 
of his affection to government. He ſtates alſo the inſults and 


pep though not to private petitions.” ?“ | 


threats that had been offered to the people of Sheffield. He ſays, 


he heard of arms for the firſt time at the Caſtle Hill, but fays it 
is fit that it ſhould be explained. He ſays, a wicked hand-bill 
had been circulated, - had been thrown about in the night; no 
magiſtrate's name to it. It was publicly faid in the ſociety that 
the people had a right to arm. He ſays, no idea was ſtarted of 
reſiſting, much leſs of attacking the hm I never heard 
of ſuch a thing. I fear God, and 

not have conſented to ſend a delegate to Edinburgh but for 


peaceable and legal meaſures. os 1 
Gentlemen, the next thing upon the ſubje& of theſe pikes is 
that which was proved by the witneſs Widdifon, to which I muſt 
beg your attention, while I Juſt recapitulate that part of his. 
evidence, and J hope you wil not think it tireſome, It begins 
by ſtating, that Daviſon had faid bona fide to this man, who is 
both a turner and a hair-dreſſer, (and they ſeem to have been 
both of a kidney,) he declares, upon his ſolemn” oath, that Davi- 
ſon told him he had made a pike for himſelf, and what he wanted 
the pikes for; and thinking that the people in London might be 


offered the ſame inſults, he of his own head, without being de- 


ſired by Hardy, writes a letter to Hardy, encloſing one to be 
ſent by Hardy to a ſociety at Norwich, which letter Hardy never 
lent, and which he never did any thing concerning; and then 
Widdifon, this hair-dreſſer and turner at Sheffield, ſays he made 


2 dozen of pike ſhafts for Mr, Gales, for the purpoſe of defending 
himſelf. He ſays, Mr. Yorke and I talked of reform in Parliament 


in private (they were people who had confidence in one another); 
and he ſays, Mr. Yorke told him in private, that what he withed 


to obtain was univerſal ſuffrage ; and the witneſs ſays they * 7 


Ddz2 


. Hardy had no pike; he had only re- 
ceived a letter from a man to inſtruct others where they might 
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have pikes, and J made them for our own ſafety. I love the 


only to theſe important facts, but alſo to a great body of other 


crats ſay, that if an invaſion ſnould take place in this country, they 


real object of theſe pikes was for their own defence. 


ler; that he was employed by Daviſon to make blades for pikes; 


3 k 243 | 
all for it. Then he goes on and ſays, „I know Daviſon; he was 
my cuſtomer; he told me that the people in general wiſhed ta 


King as well as any man, and I believe every one in the ſociety 
did. I would not have remained with them, if I had thought 
they had not. We went upon the Duke of Richmond's plan 
LOR „ Re INS e 165 
Gentlemen, this ſhows the genuine ſentiments of theſe people, 
for they are all confidential communications with each other. If 
he witneſſes are impoſing upon you, the whole falls ta the owe. 
hey are the witneſſes of the Crown. They are witneſſes not 
evidence; and if you ſuſpe& them in part, for the ſame reaſon 
as given before they muſt be rejected in foto. Widdiſon fur- 
ther ſays, © I have often heard thoſe who call themſelves ariſto- 


would fall upon us firſt, and deſtroy us, as they did in France.” 
Now, Gentlemen, I am particularly anxious that you ſhould 
attend to this part of the caſe. Mr. Hardy has cot no further yet 
in the buſineſs of the pikes, And Daviſon, who wrote to him 
on the ſubje& of the conſpiracy of the pikes, ſtates, that the 


The next witneſs called is John Hill. He ſays he is a cut- 
that he ſaw a letter that was ſent to Mr, Hardy by Daviſon, leſt 
there ſhould be the ſame need for them in London as at Sheffield, 
by their being attacked by the oppoſite party; he ſays, that a ſet 
of men who belonged to the oppoſite party came to the houſe 
where he lived, and fired muſquets under the door. us 
Then John Edwards is called to prove Mr. Hardy's connec- 
tion with pikes for overturning the conſtitution; and he ſwears 


that the reaſon of his going to Mr. Hardy's was, that he wanted [ 


2 pike for his own defence, without concert with i other man, /: 


having no connection with Sheffield, oi any body; that he went t 
to Hardy, and that Mr. Hardy ſhowed him the ſorter; He ſays, a 
wanting one for himfelf, and having heard that pikes were made ke 
in that part of the country, he wentto Mr. Hardy to know where th 
to get one himſelf, He ſays, that he ſhowed him the letter, which A 
it does not appear that he eyer ſhowed to any body elſe but this Ci 
man, and which he neyer laid before the ſociety. % is W; 
Now, Gentlemen, this is the whole ſum and ſubſtance of the Mm 
proof of this unfortunate man at the bar, having conſpired, by th 
force of arms, to overturn the conſtitution of the country; The mz 
charge is not that he meant to do it by the circulation and pro- br. 
pagation of opinions, which, in proceſs of time might produce lik 
gradual changes, that might eventually have that effect, and 5 
0 


produce thoſe changes Which take place in the government of 
this country, but that he has actually conſpired againſt the * 


4 
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of the King, to overturn the government, and if it is ſo, it muft 
be well known; but this is a charge that no lawyer could receive, 
and which could not be conſidered as high treaſon againſt the 
perſon and majeſty of the King; and that is plain, by their in- 
duſtrious ſearch in employing of evidence in trying to bring in 
every thing that they poſſibly could, that they were oblige to 
faſten ſomething upon this man about pikes : and what does it 
end in? That though he had been ſecretary to this ſociety for 
two years, yet he was a man whom amidſt all the inflammable 

W that had been made uſe of, never uttered a diſreſpectful 
ſentence of any body. And the witneſſes that I ſhall call will 
tell you, that no man was ever more peaceable and moderate in 
his behaviour, more perfectly religious in his mind, and moral 
in his conduct in eyery reſpect, and every way amiable in ſociety. 
But this man happens to have received a letter from Sheffield 
concerning pikes, and really conceiving they were for the ſame 
uſeful and honourable purpoſes they were intended for at Sheffield, 
he ſhows it to a perſon who came voluntarily to him, after he had 
had it a long time in his poſſeſſion, who is not charged as a con- 
ſpirator, becauſe he comes here as a witneſs; he gives him the 
direction, bona fide, as he received it; and becauſe that man gets 
a pike for himſelf in conſequence of that direction, this unfortu- 
nate man is ſuppoſed to be engaged from the beginning againſt _ 
the life of his Sovereign; and though he is ſuppoſed to have been 
engaged in a conſpiracy with vaſt numbers of perſons, to the 
amount of 40, ooo, aſſociated in all parts of the kingdom, there 
has not been a ſyllable produced in evidence but that which has 
been got out of the mouths of ruffians and ſpies: and there 
would be no living if cauſes were to be tried only upon their 
evidence, 'uncorroborated by other teſtimony. 

And here again I will recur to the eloquence of that celebrated 
perſon I mentioned before, becauſe I have none of my own. I 
ſay, with Mr. Burke, «A mercenary informer knows no dif- 
tinction. The ſeeds of deſtruction are ſown in civil intercourſe 
and in ſocial habitudes. The blood of wholeſome kindred is in- 
tected ; their tables and beds are ſurrounded with ſnares, All 
the means given by Providence to make life ſafe and comfortable 
are perverted into inſtruments of terror and torment. This ſpe- 
cies of univerſal ſubſerviency, that makes the very ſervant who 
waits behind your chair the arbiter of your life and fortune, has 
ſuch a tendency to degrade and abuſe mankind, and to deprive 
them of that aſſured and liberal ſtate of mind which alone can 
make us what we ought to be, that I vow to God I would ſooner 
bring myſelf to put à man to immediate death for opinions I diſ- 
liked, and fo get rid of the man and his opinions at once, than 
to fret him with a feveriſh being, tainted with the jail diſtemper 
of a contagious ſeryitude, to keep him above ground an animated 
maſs of putrefaction, corrupted himſelf and corrupting all about 

pe 1 e him.“ 
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the ſtate. of men, who, as it were, not My, ſhrink from the 
 frowns of a ſtern, magiſtrate, but are obliged 
Ver! ſpecies. 4) 1 | 


Mr. Killaby for 251. a year; but gave up that ſituation to come 


no, he never aſked Mr. 
be faid nothing to Mr. White. Did you tell Mr. Killaby ? 


_ himſelf into committees that were preparing for his defence: and 


| ſhall ſtand on the pillory; indicted he ſhall be for perjury: He 
is, 


3 6 


wanted a knife: ſpeak low, ſays he, for my wife is a damned 


there, and that this man was ſelling the knives, conſcious that 


| 1 206 J . 
That is the account this Honourable Gentleman gives of 


to fly from their 


| The next witneſs is Henry Alexander. He ſays, he left, his 
maſter. Why did he leave him? If he had had words with him, 
what were thoſe; words? No, we were not to be told that; his 
maſter had turned him off, and, upon that he agreed to live with 


here to give evidence. He has not got a guinea, What he 
ets for this, or how, he gets it, I do not enquire---but I believe 
Rena very thriving trade. He broke off his engagement with Mr. 
.Mlaby. What, when a man lives in Holborn is he obliged to 
ive up his living, becauſe he was to come here to give evidence 
4 five minutes in one day? I aſked him if he told Mr. White: 
White, who 1 am ſure would not have 


been ſo cruel as to deprive a man, of the benefit of his place: 


No. And then he ſtammered, looking firſt one way and then 
another, confuſed, diſconcerted, and confounded. _ 
Nov, let us fee, who is the next man of that deſcription. 
Gentlemen, I have had fo little time to arrange my papers, that 
I muſt truſt to my memory in this, though it is very important; 
but, being driven away from the whole accuſation, even the colour 
of accuſation, upon the ſubject of pikes, we have got this ſolitary 
miſerable carving-knife, this knife, laid down with all the ſo- 
lemnity of a — 58 to ſubvert the conſtitution of the country; 
and an Old Bailey ſolicitor attended as a ſpy; and, as I underſtand, 
you will hear of that in ſuch a way as you will not be very fond 
of hearing it: he has carried on his ſyſtem of ſpying even ſince this 


poor man has ſtood at the bar upon his trial, carrying it on to a 


turpitude at which human nature ſhrinks and trembles---forcing 


if this is the caſe, as I underſtand it is, he may depend upon it he 
went to Chalk Farm, and he comes forward and ſwears this, that 
he ſaw two or three people there with 4 knife---there is no plain 
man goes without ſuch a thing in his pocket; he aſked where 


Mr. Green, an hair-dreſſer, and who ſells cutlery. ware; and, ac- 
cordingly, this notable Mr. Groves went to him, and ſaid he 


they were to be had; and they told him they were to be had of | . 
h 


Ariſtocrat. This wretch gives you this idea, that he had gone 9 


they were got for a wicked illegal purpoſe; that he would not b 
ſell them in public, and that he Was afraid to ſell them while his 5 
ariſtocratic wife was within hearing. Mr. Green is then called; 8 
and who calls him? I do not call him, he is the Crown's 1 7 8 
| | Oy When 


3 6 
When I examined him, he declared folemnly, upon his oath, and 
T knew how to confound him if it had not been true, he ſwears 
poſitively that they lay open in the ſhop-window,'in what is called 
the ſhow-glaſs, and were to be ſeen in the public ſtreets of London, 
in the Strand, and all other places; that he beſpoke them from the 
riders in the ET ; that they came to him made up in little 
rg, that he fold fourteen of them in all; he gave Mr. 

Tardy a packet to chooſe one for himſelf; and that was the way 
theſe knives came into Hardy's poſſeſſiuagn. 
Now, Gentlemen, I think I have diſpoſed of the pikes and the 
knives, and then there is the guns, and fee what that is. To 
this part of the charge they call Samuel Williams, a gun en- 
: grout who is not even a member of the fociety. He aſked Mr. 

Hardy if he knew any body that wanted a gun; Hardy faid he 
did not know any body. Now I would atk, if at that time he had 
been arming, and the ſociety had been arming for ſome time, is it 
poffible he would have given him that anſwer ? Would he not 
immediately have Moti? at it? The witneſs buys ſome ſhoes of 
him, and thn in a fortnight after having bought a pair of ſhoes, 
he gives him a recommendation to Franklow; he buys a gun or 
two. Was this a private conſpiracy to ſubvert the government? 
They raiſed an aſſociation with printed articles, and Franklow 
came to the Globe Tavern in his uniform; his cartouch boxes 
lay openly upon his ſhop-board ; and this immenſe conſpiracy, 
which was to overturn the Conſtitution, was limited to fixty, and 
five at a time were all that could be collected. And when I 
went down. to Mancheſter, to defend Mr. Walker, that was the 
burden of the ſong; the proſecution was alt founded on the ſo- 
litary evidence of Dunn; and I fpeak it to the honour of my 
learned friend Mr. Law, who, knowing that there were perſons 
whoſe paſſions were agitated, moſt manfully and honourably would 
not put me to my N upon that account, but withdrew 
the record; and when he ſaw that the informer (Dunn) was an 
infamous ſcoundrel of no credit, he faid, that though the ſuſpi- 
cions were generally ſtrong, yet that was not worthy of any be- 
lief, and he gave up the proſecution. | 5 5 | 

Gentlemen, the next witneſs is Lynam; this witneſs I could 
not, if it were to fave my life, go through his evidence; it laſted, 

I think, and what is this examination of Lynam's, fix or ſeven 
hours; but I marked under the different parts, to ſhow the groſs 
inconſiſtency of it. He ſays he fpoke from his notes, but part of 
_ which time I ſaw him Jooking up at the ſky! I afked him, where 

did you. get theſe words from ? He ſaid, now I ſpeak from recol- 
lection. He took down the ſubſtance of what was ſaid, without 
ß by whom; not as a ſpy merely, but he took them bona fide 
as a delegate, and he took them bong fide as a ſpy. What a happy 
combination of bona fides / And yet, what do his notes amount 
to? Such a traſh of inconſiſteneies, that no living man can pay 

— | 5 | the 
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the leaſt attention to them. He ſays, they were to go to Frith 


Street, to ſign the declaration of the addreſs of the Friends to 
the Liberty of the Preſs. (There were many that did not approve 
of that, and they might thank me for, that. A great number of 
the Houſe of Commons, as many I believe as thirty, were pre- 
ent.) Theſe Gentlemen go there to ſign that declaration. The 
next thing is, that they reſolved to put the King's head and Mr. 
Pitt's upon Temple Bar, to deſtroy the King. And then it was 
reſolved unanimouſly, that our thanks be given to Mr. Wharton 
for his ſpeech. to — 2. the conſtitution to its original purity. 
They earneſtly intreated them to perſevere in the cauſe of the 
people. We all agree that we will give our decided ſupport to 
every meaſure brought forward to ſupport the rights of the peo- 
ple, as eſtabliſhed at the glorious Revolution of 1688: Reſolved, 
that the Conſtitutional Society ſhould print ſo many, thouſand 
copies of Mr. Wharton's ſpeech, and then Mr. Margarot will 


get go for the London Correſponding Society. 


Gentlemen, I only aſk you, when all the evidence on the part 


of the Crown, except that which is of the moſt dangerous na- 


ture, that of the ſpies, when it falls in with the honeſt inten- 


tions of the parties---when it all falls in in the ſame manner, will 
you believe any thing ſaid by a man who is only a ſpy, and you 
ſaw how I detected him, to ſhow that he had no ſenſe of the 
nature of an oath, by the very next witneſs that was called ? 
How can you believe ſuch a maſs of inconſiſtency, that men, 
between whom there was no communication among whom there 
were no arms---among whom there was no violence, that they 
ſhould conſpire to deſtroy his Majeſty's moſt facred perſon ? No, 
Gentlemen, but they did this in ſupporting the principles which 
were ever held by the moſt honourable and beſt of our anceſtors, 
_ co-patriots, to be the genuine ſpirit of the conſtitution” 
Then, Gentlemen, being driven out of every thing that can re- 
late to arms, they have recourſe to an expedient which, I declare, 
| fills my mind with horror and terror when I think of it; it is this, 
they had two years before ſent delegates to the Convention in 
Scotland, with ſpecific inſtructions politively to purſue parliamen- 
tary reform. When the Convention was diſperſed they ſent no 
other, and they were arreſted for only having begun to conſider 
of the propriety of ſending delegates to another. Mr. Hardy 
wrote to the ſecretary, and you will remember all the letters he 
has written are only the official letters of the ſociety ; that they 
are compoſed by other men; that he puts his name officially to 
them ; that though his heart was in the cauſe, as far as he under- 
ſtood it, yet the language, if it be offenſive, is lefs to be imputed 
to Mr. Hardy than almoſt to any other individual that we can 
name, for he officially puts his name to papers which they ho- 
nourably conceived to be drivinz to the purpoſe of a party of 
individuals. Mr. Hardy ſends a circular letter, and what BE 5 


: V 
ſay? only, in general terms, their intention to call another Cort 
vention; and it happens that a man of the name of Watt, who 
was employed by government in Scotland as a ſpy, but who was 
caught a tartar at his ſpying, in endeavouring to force on innocent 
people that which was never in their intentiofis; but he could not 
help ſhewing himſelf by a paper which he read; containing a plan 
of that which he intended to do, but which he hed no preparation 
to accompliſh, and which he knew it was impoſſible he ſhould 
accompliſh. Is it ' poſſible to fay, that a great country can be 
deſtrdyed by ſuch a rabble as that? It would be, as Johnſon 
ſaid, & as if a great city could be overflowed by its kennels.““ 
Five or ſix people got together in a ſub-committee of a ſociety 
of the Friends of the People in Scotland. They appointed 4 
ſub-committee, and Mr. Watt and Downie, ad one or two 
others, got together. Gentlemen, I know not how to expreſs 
what I feel upon this ſubject. 24 EE ho BS A 

George Roſs was next called, and he is the man that ſays 
there was a letter ſhewn to him. He ſays he received a letter 
from Mr. Stock, who belonged to a ſociety in Edinburgh; that 
there was one ſent to Strathaven, one to Paiſley, and ſome other 
places; that he took ſome” of the minutes of the Convention; 
that this was a circular letter to call another Convention, like 
that which the magiſtrates had diſperſed, by taking a chairman 
by the ſhoulder and turning him out of the chair, and who were 
tried for miſdemeanours; and this circular letter, ſent by the un- 
fortunate man at the bar, is made the foundation of letting in 
eridence, upon which government might hang their own ſpy. 
A great deal too much of the public money was ſpent, I think, 
upon that buſineſs ; it was too much to ſet up a ſpy, and to hang 
him at the expence of 50,0001. "But I will not argue the caſe of 
a dead man, and particularly ſuch a man. F 
The next witneſs, Arthur MeEwen, fays he belonged to a 
committee, confiſting of ſeven. Watt read them a paper pro- 
hibiting all farmers and dealers in hay to remove the ſame from 
their places of abode---and the gentlemen reſiding in the country 
were not to leave their habitations; and on a certain day theß 
were to take poſſeſſion of the cattle, ſeize the Lord Juſtice Clerk, 
and all the magiſtrates were to be cut off by theſe men of buck- 
tam, and the pikes to be got ready on the morrow for the pur- 
ple ; and that they were to ſend an ad dreſs to the King, order- 
ng him to put an end to the war, or he muſt abide by the conſe- 
quences, and he might expect worſe conſequences. But what is 
this to Mr. Hardy? How is it poſſible to affect him with 
us? Now obſerve the evil. This Watt, the man that is 
anged, ſaid he wiſhed to correſpond with Mr. Hardy in a ſafe 
inner, So, becauſe a ruffian and a ſcoundrel chooſes to ſay he 
ies to correſpond with me, though I do not want him to cor- 
pond with me, and it is not proved in the cauſe even that the 

Yor. 1k "> 0 exiſtence 
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Exiſtence of ſuch a perſon under the canopy of heaven was known 
to him---(and what he did, I believe, he did only to draw in 
others, but he was drawn in himſelf in the attempt) - but be- 
cauſe he ſays he wants to correſpond with Hardy, and he takes a 

iece of paper to ſhew the plan of a an Foes lh is he to be 
involved in all that Watt has done ? Have they found any letters 
m Hardy's cuſtody, or have they traced by any other man in the 
ſociety, any connection with Hardy? Where is the man that 
will come forward and ſay, there was any deſire of the leaſt con- 
nection between them on the part of the man before you? 

Gentlemen, I am making no charge, but I wiſh that all men 
may have the benefit of good intentions; yet it requires ſome 
ingenuity for the Crown to account for thus endeavouring to in- 
volve Mr. Hardy in the guilt of Watt. 1185 

But, Gentlemen, they went down to Scotland, in order, I 
ſuppoſe, that we might be taught the law of high treaſon from 
the Lord Juſtice Clerk at Edinburgh, which is to be a fort of 
rehearſal, I imagine, in order to teach the people of England 
how they are to execute their laws; and a ſpecial commiſſion is 
held, but no men are tried but theſe two, and one of them, I 
mean Downie, for being in the room when this paper was read, 
and aſſenting to what the others diſſented from. And I am told, 
that one of the Gentlemen on the Jury ſaid, he would die rather 
than convict Downie---though he was afterwards brought over, 
I underſtand they do not mean to execute Downie and if Downie 
is an object of mercy, who was in the room with Watt, heard 
Watt, and faw Watt, upon what ground on earth can they de- 
mand the life of the priſoner, who had no connection with him, 
never correſponded with him; does not know that he exiſted, nor 
was he connected with him either directly or indirectly ?. I do 


| 

not know what effect this has upon the, Court. and you, but ! 
cConfeſs it impreſſes me very much, I am deeply fected with ; 
the hardſhip of the priſoner. How and what would be the catc r 
of every man among us, if we were to anſwer for all our own a 


expreſſions? But in this caſe, that poor man would have nothing 
to fear, for nothing has been proved againſt him of that fort; 1 
but to anſwer for the expreſſions of others, is an hardſhip beyond þ 


compare. Nay, if that was to be. the caſe, that a man was to 

anſwer. for the expreſſions of others, no man could enter into thei * 
moſt legal combination. If every thing that another man ſays iS * 
to be given in evidence againſt him, and in thoſe ſocieties man Fe 


things may be ſaid and propofed, which perhaps ſome of the! 
may have diſapproved ſilently, but thinking in general that the 
object of the ſociety was honourable, would not oppoſe it bi 
if this is all to be brought forward to load and weigh down, wi 
all the alarm of a country, and all the power of government 
and preſs upon the head of an innocent, or any one man, bo! 
is it poſſible for him to defend hypſclt? And, as in aig eas 
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when one half of Gig materials---but I am really not able to 


ſtate it to you; I am ſcarce able to ſtand; having had ſcarce an 


thing that deſerves the name of reſt ſince the cauſe began. 
have not ſlept ſince J have been engaged in this cauſe. I have 
been ſtanding or ſitting here as you have ſeen me from day to 
day, till T am almoſt exhauſted, anxious leſt the blood of that 
innocent man fhould be imputed to ge. | 
Then, Gentlemen, my whole argument is no more than this 


that the priſoner at the bar ſtands indicted for an enormous and 


horrible crime, that of compaſſing and imagining the death of 
the King; that that imagination and compaſſing conſiſts in the 
deliberate purpoſe of his heart. But before you can convict him 
of the fact, you muſt believe it not fuſpedt it, not fancy it or 


imagine it, but believe it: and it is impoſſible to impreſs on the 


human mind that a Jury would devote and adjudge his neighbour 
tothe enormous penalty of death without having that evidence which 
the adminiſtration of juſtice requires in its ordinary courſe in the 


adminiſtration of the law, which is neither more nor leſs than 


thoſe rules of evidence which are ſettled by law, and which are 
not to be over-ruled or tampered with ; that are founded in the 


charities of religion in the philoſophy of nature---1n the truths 


of hiſtory---and in the experience of common life. And who- 
ever ventures raſhly to depart from them, I know, becauſe I have 
the authority of God's word to ſay it, that it will be meted to 
him in the ſame meaſure, and both God and man will judge him 


, accordingly. 


Gentlemen, theſe are arguments addreſſed to your reaſons and 
conſciences, not to be ſhaken in upright minds by precedent--- 
for no precedents can ſanctify injuſtice." If examples would 

ſanctify injuſtice, every human right would long ago have been 

extinct upon the earth. If the State Trials in bad times were 

to be ſearched for precedents, what injuſtice, what murders, 

may you not commit? what law of humanity may you not 
trample upon? what rules of juſtice may you not violate? and, 
what ends of wiſe policy may you not abrogate and confound ? 
If precedents in bad times are to be implicitly followed, why 
have we been conſuming our time about overt acts? Why ſhould 
we have heard any evidence at all? You might have been con- 
victed without any evidence, for many have been fo convicted, 
and in this manner murdered, even by Acts of Parliaments. If 
precedents in bad times are to be followed, why ſhould the Lords 
and Commons have inveſtigated theſe charges? Why ſhould 
the Crown have put them into this courſe of judicial trial? 

Why ſhould they have held this enquiry ? Since, without ſuch 
a trial, and even after an acquittal upon one, they might have 

attainted all their priſoners by Act of Parliament. They did ſo 
in the caſe of Lord Stafford. There are precedents, therefore, 


for all fuch. things; but ſuch as could not for a moment ſurvive 
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tte times of madneſs and diſtraction which gave them birth, 
and which, as ſoon as the ſpurs of the occaſton were blunted, 
were repealed and execrated even by Parliament; which, little 
as I may think of the preſent, it is not to be compared with 
Parliaments ſitting in the darkneſs of former times, in the night 
of freedom, before the principles of government were deve- 
loped, and before the conſtitution. became fixed. The laſt of 
theſe precedents, as I before {tated to you, and all the proceed- 
ings upon it, were ordered to be taken off the file and burnt, for 
the honour of our anceſtors, to the intent that the ſame might no 
longer be viſible in after ages: an order diftated, no doubt, by a 
pious tenderneſs for national honour, and meant as a PAT OM 
covering for the crimes of our fathers; but, in my opinion, it 
Was a ſin againſt poſterity, it was a treaſon againſt ſociety ; for, 
inſtead of commanding them to be burnt, they ſhould have di- 
rected them to be blazoned, in large letters, upon the walls of 
our courts of juitice, that, like the characters decyphered by the 
prophet of God to the eaſtern tyrant, they might enlarge and 
blacken in your fights, to terrify you from acts of injuſtice. 
Gentlemen, if juſtice was out of the queſtion, yet policy is 
equally with me, in times like the preſent, when it is to be la- 
mented that the whole habitable earth is in a ſtate of fluctuation, 
when deſerts are ſtarting up into civilized empires around you, 
and when men, no longer ſlaves to the prejudices of particular 
countries, much leſs to the abuſes cf particular governments, 
enliſt themſelves, like the citizens of an enlightened world, into 
whatever communities ſhall beſt protect their civil liberties. It 
never can be for the intereſt of Great Britain to prove that the 
ſtrict unextended letter of our laws is no certain ſecurity to its 
inhabitants. On the contrary, when ſo dangerous a lure is held 
out to emigration, it will be found to be the wiſeſt policy of 
Great Britain to ſet up her happy conſtitution, the ſtrict letter of 
her guardian laws, and the proud condition of equal freedom, 
which her higheſt and loweſt ſubjects ought equally to enjoy, It 
will be her wiſeſt policy to ſet up theſe firſt of human bleſſings, 
againſt thoſe charms of change and novelty, which the fluctuating 
condition of the world is hourly holding out, and which may 
deeply affect the population and proſperity of her country, In 
times when this crime---when ſubordination to lawful government 
is ſaid to be every where but too little felt, it would be found t: 
to be the wiſeſt policy of Great Britain to inſtil into the governed ©: 
an almoſt ' ſuperſtitious reverence for the ſtrict ſecurity of the M n 
laws, which, from their equal adminiſtration, can ſeldom work At 


injuſtice, and which, from the reverence: growing out of theſr WM if 
mildneſs and antiquity, acquire a ſtability in the habits and-ai- MW m 
fections of men far beyond the ſanction of forcible exertions ; th 
whereas ſevere penalties and arbitrary conſtructions of laws, in- \ 


tended for eaſe and protection, lay the foundation of alienation W « 


from 
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from government, which, at all times, is e and the 
conſequences of which now I tremble to think of. 1 


Gentlemen, what one reads in books does not make ſuch im 


preſſions as when we ſee things paſſing before our eyes. Look 
to the fruit of thoſe miſerable factions and diviitons-in Brabant. 
If the Emperor Joſeph had given to his ſubj cts fully and at once 
the Foyeuſe Entrée, their ancient conſtitution derived from the 
good Duke of Burgundy, to obtain which I remember the ſame 


movements as in this country for the reform of Parliament, 


but inſtead of which they were handed up to Bruiſtls, and in 


Courts, as this is conſtituted, proſcribed for their turbulency; but 


had the Emperor granted their. conſtitution, given them by the 
good Duke of Burgundy, they would---I know what I iy it is 
not what I have heard or read of---I have {ſ-2n the proceſs of the 
thing of which I am ſpeaking---they would have riſer. in a maſs 
to maintain their own liberties and their Prince's throne, thus 
interwoven together, and the French, like the giants of antiquity 
(and they are indeed the giants of modern times) when they at- 


tempted Heaven, would have been rolled and trampled in the mire 


of their ambition. But inftead of this conceſſion in due time, 
the Emperor marched into Brabant, and all was peace; but it 
was ſuch a peace as there is in Veſuvius or Atna before they 
vomit forth their lava and roll their conflagration over the de- 


voured habitations of men. The French might as well have 


attempted to reach the ſkies as to go into Brabant if the people of 
Brabant would have held their country, which they would, no 
doubt, have done, if the Emperor had made their government 


comfortable. When the French approached, the fatal effects 


were ſeen of a government of conſtraint and terror; the well af-= 
tected were diſ-ſpirited, and the irritated were inflamed into fury. 
At that moment the Arch Ducheſs fled from Bruſſels and the 
Duke of Saxe-Tefchen was ſent to offer them the [Foyeuſe Entree, 
But the. ſeaſon of conceſſion was paſſed away, and the throne of 


Brabant has departed from the Houſe of Auſtria---I fear, for 
ever! In the ſame way, a far more important and ſplendid crown 


departed from his Majeſty's illugricus  Houfz, the crown of 
America, owing to a ſpirit of turbulence hich broke out in that 
country, when they were contending for ſome irregularities; and 
here again T will not give you my own words, I will refer you 
to the inſpiring eloquence of Mr. Burke, whoſe name I have fo 
often mentioned. What did he fay to this country? «I have 
many reaſons to thank Providence for the ficuation in which I 


am placed, and ſhould be the moſt ungrateful man in the world 


if [ did' not wiſh to cultivate the happineſs of my country- 
men; and that is not to be done by dividing one party-againſt 
the other. They wanted money, not for the ſupport ot his 
Majeſty, - but to pay thoſe ſkip-jacks that Mr. 't ooke talked of, 
* to raiſe a reyenue in America for the purpoles of * 
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. | 
The people in America would not bear it; but they wanted 
money for that ſervice} for all ſervice, whether of revenue, trade, 
or empire. My truſt is in her intereſt in the Britiſh conſtitution, 
my hold of the colonies is in the cloſe affection which grows 
from common names, from kindred blood, from finular privileges 
and equal protection. As long as you have the wiſdom to keep 
the ſovereign authority of this country, as the ſanctuary of liberty, 
the facred temple conſecrated to our common faith, wherever the 
choſen race and ſons of England worſhip-freedom, they will turn 
their faces towards you. The more ardently they love liberty 
the more perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they can have 
1 is a weed that grows in every ſoil; they may have 
it from Spain, they may have it from Pruſſia, but until you be- 
come loft to all feeling of your true intereſt and your national 
dignity, freedom they can have from none but you. It is the 
ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution which pervades, feeds, unites, 
mvigorates, vivifies every part of the empire, even down to the 
minuteſt member. Is it not the fame virtue which does every 
thing for us here in England ? Do you imagine that it is the land- 
tax which raifes your revenue; that it is the annual vote in the 
committee of ſupply, which gives you your army; or that it is the 
mutiny bill which inſpires it with bravery and diſcipline? No, 
ſurely, no. It is the love of the people, it is their attachment to 
the government, from the ſenſe of the deep ſtake they have in 
ſuch a glorious inſtitution, which gives you your army and your 
navy, and infuſes into both that Iiberal obedience, without which 
your army would be a baſe rabble, and your navy nothing but 
rotten timber.” Such was the language of that ſublime writer. 
Gentlemen, to conclude, my with is that we ſhould not con- 
jure up a fpirit among us to deſtroy ourſetves ; do not let us follow 
the example of a French Tribunal; let us not follow the example 
ef that which we deplore in another country; do not let us make 
dur courts of juſtice reſemble theirs; let us keep up the old and 
venerabic laws of our forefathers; let our adminiſtration be juſt 
and pure; and let a Jury of the country feel the duty they owe to 
che public, to riemicives, to porerity, and to God, when their 
minds are ſatisfied or not ſatisfied of the guilt of a priſoner, to 
preſerve the life of a man who only aſks it of them upon the ſame 
terms that they would in their turn aſk their own. DP 
Gentlemen, I will now conchude, with an ardent wiſh and firm 
hope, that it may pleaſe God, who is the author of all good that 
can happen amongſt mankind, who, I am perſuaded, ſuperintends 
all the affairs of this world, who moulds governments at his will, 
who governs us all in juſtice and in mercy, and from whoſe care 
and bounty has ariſen the proſperity and glory of this happy 
iſland, that he will ſend his guardian angels to protect you, 
_ enlighten and dire your minds in the conſideration of this 
8 e : 


Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen, I am aware that I have not acquitted myſelf to 
that unfortunate perſon who has truſted me with his defence, in 
the way I could wiſh. Tam exhauſted in fpirit, I am exhauſted in 
rent, but I have done it to the beſt of my ability. To your 
care I now commit him without fear, being confident in the ex- 
pectation that you will do kim juſtice. ele | 


Gentlemen, I will juſt ſtate one thing more, which is that 1 
will ſhew by as many witneſſes as may be found convenient and 


neceſſary for you to hear upon the ſubject, by a great many per- 
ſons who are members of that ſociety, who have attended it with 
thoſe views that I have imputed to the priſoner at the bar, -who 
will tell you that their objects and views were harmleſs, inoffen- 
ſive, nd peaceable, and that Mr. Hardy, of all other men, was 
the moſt ſo. And I have an . Gentleman in my eye, 
who, having intimated a deſign to bring a bill into Parliament 
reſpecting theſe ſocieties, wil we en that Mr. Hardy offered 
himſelf voluntarily to come forward he offered to fhew him all 
his papers, and to give him all the materials for examining to 
the utmoſt, in order to ſatisfy and give juſtice to the offended 
laws of his country, if they had been offended. I will ſhew 
you, that his character was excellent, charitable, religious, tem- 
perate, moderate, every thing that can belong to a good man, 


and a good ſubject. That is the nature of my evidence; and, 
when you hear it, I am ſure, Gentlemen, you cannot have the 


leaſt doubt of coming to that concluſion (and I beg pardon for 
taking up fo much of your time) which I have been endea- 


vouring to point out to you. 
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EVIDENCE. FOR THE PRISONER. 


Lonriman GoDDARD ſworn.---Examined by Mr. GIBBS. 


9. WERE you a member of the London e So- 
ciety ? | 

EY ev.) - 

D. Were you of the ſame Grid with thi priſoner Mr. 
Bi? | 
ay, 'Yes, No. 2. 

Did you attend-the diviſions much ? 

AV ery regular. 

H. How long is it ſince you belonged to it? 

A. T don't recollect the time; it is near two years ago. 

O. And you ceaſed to be a  meifiber when Mr. Hardy was 
taken up? | 

= 1 dd 

©. In the diviſion ad you ſee Mr. Hardy frequently ? 

4. It was very rare that he was abſent. 

Vou are acquainted with him beſides? 
Ves. I might ſec Mr. Hardy four or five times, ſometimes 


* 


ſix times a week. I never miſſed a Sunday, hardly, without 


calling upon him, either in the courſe of the day or in the 


evening. 
O. What was Mr. Hardy, 2 man 5 a peaceable diſpoſition 


or inclined to riots and tumult? 


A. Remarkably peaceable. 
2 Was he a friend to order ? 


Very much ſo. There was an inſtance of it in the ſo- 


ciety at the time we were diſperſed from the public-houſes. - He 
deſired particularly, when we got to a private houſe, that we 
= would even prong a ſtick with us. He defired it particu- 
arliy 

9 Then he was a great fri-ad to peace and order ? 

es, remarkably ſo. EI 
9, What are the objects of your ſociety ? - 
A. Parliamentary reform. Nen elſe that I ever heard, 


. In what Houſe of Parliament was that reform to take. 


ate! ? | 

A. In the Houſe of „ ; 
Tord Preſident. The witneſs ſhould be told, that en 
touching the conduct of the ſocicty, whether criminal or inno- 
cent, he may or not anſwer on the part of the priſoner, as 
he will als bz liable to be examined to the ſame points on the 
part of the proſecution ; and that J cannot then, if any queſ- 


tions are aſæed him ener he ſhould not wiſh to apfwer, protect 


Mr. 


him. 


t at * „ 

Mr. Gibbs, J underſtand ſo. 

, Live. Preſident, Every witnels ſhould underſtand that when he 
8 Ca ed 33 

Mr. Gißbe, Any witneſs we call will ſubmit to any examina- 
tion on the part of the Crown. 

Mr. Gibbs. (Tb. Goddard) You underſtand, you muſt ee 
the rr that that Gentleman may put to you, as well as 
thoſe I put to you? 

A. I am not afraid to anſwef any queſtion that [ know. 7, 
- Yout only object was e reform in the Houſe 
of ommons ? | 

A. 87 elſe. 6 

as it any part of your plan to 4 an altera ons dn 
u be uſe of Lord! c : 5 7 

A. None: 

a Had you ever any deſign td make any attack; E intrench | 
at . d authority of the Crown? 

4 God forbid. | 
torney General. I object to that queſtion. | 

> 4 Gibbs. The object of my queſtion is, Whether any of that 
ſociety, that he knew <4 had any views of change in the Houſe 
of Lords, or of atracking the authority of the Crown. 

Lord Prefident., Lou may atk what were the views of the ſo- 
ciety with reſpect to the Houſe of Lords and the King: 

Mr. Gibbs. You did with chat there ſhould be a re orm in the 
09 of Commons | 

EG - | 
What were the views of the becicty with reſpet to the 
Hout of Lords? | 

A. None. 2 1 

2. What were th:ir views relpedling the authority of the 
Crown: ? N 

None. | 

2 You told me you was maine Adel with Mr 

; did he converſe with you frequently upon 9 ſubjects? * 
A. 15 requent! 

LP he had he had any views different from yours, do you 
vi u ſhould have an them? | i 
1 1h ſhould, for curioſity often led me to alk a number ot 

* 5 | 

©. Had you any reaſon, From any Sera with him, to 
think his views were different from yours, either reſpecting the 
Houſe of Lords, or the King ? 

A. No, I had not. 

Mr. Attorney General. I will not have queſtions put in that way. 

Mr. Ershtine, Ate you afraid of the queſltion £! 5 

Mr. Attorney General. 1 am afraid of no queſtion; but quel- 
tions ought not to be put into the witneſs' s mouth. 
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Lord Preſident. What is the queſtion objected to? If, the 
Court can mediate they will be very willing to do it. 
Mr. Gibbs. You never had any reaſon to ſuppoſe, nor collected 
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from Mr. Hardy, that he had different views from you? 
ä e ain th TP 
. ©. Did Mr. Hardy ever produce to you, from any diviſion-of 
his ſociety, any letters from Sheffield about pikes? , 
A. No, he never did. „%% ea 7 | 
| 3 Did he ever communicate it to you? 
- A. No, never. „%% i 
Z  Croſs-examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. | 
2. That Gentleman aſked you, whether Mr. Hardy had ever 
communicated to you that letter from. Sheffield | wp ſaid, No. 
What letter do you mean when you ſay Mr. Hardy never com- 
municated it to you? bi 
A. I mean the Sheffield letter. 1 5 
75 I ſhould be glad to know what Sheffield letter you mean ? 
A. I don't know. . | 8 138 
D: What did you mean, then, by ſaying he had never com- 
municated it to you 0 1 
Mr. Gibbs. The queſtion I aſked was, and J appeal to the re- 
collection of his Lordſhip and the Jury, if he communicated a 
letter from Sheffield reſpecting pikes. VN 
Lord Preſident. I agree that you did put the queſtion fo; at 
the ſame time I agree that you ought not to interrupt the eroſs- 
examination. There ought to be no breaking- in on one another, 
becauſe one Gentleman don't underſtand the other, but wait till 
mey have done, and then explain itt. 
Mr. Attorney General. There is a Gentleman, not Counſel. in 
the cauſe, fits next to Mr. Gibbs, who, when J aſk queſtions, 
makes obſervations in the hearing of the witneſs. I muſt deſire 
that no Gentleman ſhall fit next the Counſel for the plaintiff or 
defendant. It is well known that communicating and converſing 
with the defendant's Counſel may, in point of fact, immediately 
lead the witneſs to give an anſwer which he could not have given 
without, | | I"; 28 2 
Mr. Yaughan. The only circumſtance which induced me to 
make one ſingle obſervation is this: that Mr. Erſkine and Mr. 
Gibbs begged I would fit next them, inaſmuch as ſome months 
ago I had been conſulted upon the ſubje& of this trial; and, as 


* 


„ 
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We 


that was the caſe, I might recolle& circumſtances with which 
they might not be acquainted. | og 
Lord Preſidem. The Court will certainly not interfere with | 
any Gentleman fitting next to the Counſel for the priſoner, to 4 
ive them that aſſiſtance or knowledge which he may be able to 


bye them; at the ſame time you will undoubtedly take particular 
e to avoid any thing that may give any ground for ſuch ob- 
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ſervation, eſpecially if you ſpeak loud enough for the witneſſes 


to hear. If you did ſo, you was not 0 6 cautious as 2 would 


have been if you had recollected. 
Mr. Vaughan. I certainly would not, my. Lark. 


Lord Preſident. The Court have no inclination to  orevent the 


Counſel who are afligned from receiving all the information that 
they can receive; at the ſarne time ſome degree of caution is 
neceſſary. 

Mr. Attorney General. I hain, as diſtin as I hear this mo- 
ment, “ the letter about the pikes.“ | 

Lord Preſident. I really have taken down his anſwer, that he 


never heard of an letter from Sheffield about pikes. 


Mr. Attorney General. How long have you been in this ſo- 
A. Nearly two years. 

Jou were of diviſion No. 2? 

Ves. 
5 Who e e you into the ſociety? 

A brother of mine. 


. Where did he live? 1 „ | 
4 He did live at No. 27, Pall-mall. He now lives in Horfl Ye 
h own. | 
I; 0 you at the Globe Tavam on the 20th of January? 
05 Were you at Chalk Farm the 10h of April ? 
Yes, I was. 


©. Being at the Globe a cn on ithe 20th of January, 1704. 


1 1 underſtand you to ſay that nothing paſſed there 'but what 
was peaceable and right, according to your notion? 


A. Yes, every thing was. | 

* Did you ever ſee a printed account of what paſſed tharet 
Ves; ſome reſolutions. 
. Were thoſe reſolutions you ſaw in print a regular and core. 


rect Ac bunt of what paſſed there? 


A. I think they were. | 
Being a regular account of what bad paſſed, do you mean 


- to ſlate that the reſolutions of that ay were Fer and ac- 
cording to the law of the land: 


A. Yes, I think they were. 


And you mean to ſtate, as far as your judgement goes, ia 


the edge s there were as peaceable as they ought to be! 


A. I thought they were ſo. 


a Perhaps you was preſent at Breillat's when delegates were 
| hs 


n---Were you preſent at Breillat s when the weilen ſent che 
dele ates? | 
I was not there. I know the fact. 
"S And you approved of it? 
A. Yes; but I never was in office, 
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7 Pia you ever hear of the ſecret committee? DW FO 
Yes, I have heard of it. | 
©. Do you happen to know who. the ſeeret committee © wang. : 
compoſed of ? | 
A. No, I never did, | ö 
©. Was you a member of the London Correſponding Society; | 
and not know who the ſecret committee were! ? | 
A. I will fay every thing I know. 
D. Every anſwer that you have. given to me. yet, acoves to 
me that you are an honeſt m man. That being ſo, Py baja r 
committee? 
„„ they 1 | 
L: Was it known by the body in ene who the ſeeret o com- 
mittee were ? 
A. I don't think it was. 

Then, Mr. Goddard, giving this 8 of the pro- 
ceedings of the ſociety, you remained in the ſociety of courſe, 
You don't know the proceedings of any committee whoſe names 
you don't know? | 

A. No, I do not. 5 
* When the priſoner and others were apprehended; don't 
you now there was another ſecret committee formed ? | 
A. I don't know; I left the ſociety ; I neyer attended after 
wards. 3 
2, Don't you know, another ſecret committee was. ones „„ 
ter m—_ e e ? 4 | : 
| o; I left the ſociety upon 
.. Mr. Goddard, EI the delegates, to the. Scotch 8 
vention? 8 
A. Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerald were the delegates to the 
Scotch Convention. | 
Were you in the ſociety before the 6th of Auguſt, 17921 3 
No; I was in two years within a mont : 
'9. 1 hope you have ſeen the addreſs of the 6th of Auguſt, 
1 2! _ 
1 I have, may be; but I cannot recalled. 
= * t you 1 any thing of the contents of it, chen! ? 
— TB, 


bs You ſay you know nothing at all of the Sheffield e ? 
No, nothing. 15 | 


2 Do you know a perſon of the name of Stock? 
I do not. 


. Did you ever Wa of a circular letter oe was ſens into 
Scot Lad to call a Convention ? 
AH. . | 


#6 Do you know who rid it into Scocland? ? 


1 = 


1.8 5 * 
q 8 - : 
- 8 
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.& Upon your oath, how did that circular ley, with, the 

e of Hardy, get into Scotland? | 

A. I don't know at all. 

By whom was it ſent ? 

"I I don't know that it ever got there. 

9. In point of fact, did you or not ever hear whether thatcir- 
als letter went or not ? 

A, Never; it-might or might not. 

Lord Preſident. Tell me whether that circular letter went. or 
no---Did you ever hear it ? 

A. I might have heard it, but I don't recolle& the circum- 
ſtance. | 
py I thought you ſaid you had heard of it ? 

I faid there was a circular letter gone into Scotland, _ | 
mo Attorney gs e me to > alk you, where you heard 
mat? 

4. In the e 

What were the contents of it? 

"I don't know. 

Then, Mr. Goddard, you conſidered the proceedinjh of 
the 20th of January, and thoſe at Chalk Farm, as quite co 
tutional? 

A. Ves, I thought ſo. 
9. I. then have 15 one more queſtion to alk your You we 
ſome ſongs ſometimes, don't you, in the ſociety * 
A, No, not in the ſociety, 
by How came it that you never ſung i in the ſociety ? 
I don't know.; ſongs were not in general introduced. 
. I hope longs were not ſung at your dinner ? 


2. Wea | 
1 V.. as. there not a fa called « God fave the Rights * 
an! 9 3 
A. I have heard of ſuch a ſong. 
Þ Perhaps you fing that yourſelf? 
No, I never did. 
1 Can you repeat any of it? 
I cannot repeat a verſe of it. 
Q: Don't you know a ſo . chorus, « Plant plany 
the tree, fair Free wer” - | 
4. You know more of it than I do, | 
2. You remember this ſong, © Plant, plant the tree? 
I cannot recollect that J have heard it ſung, and I may have 
heard many ſongs, 
DI alk you if you ever heard a fong with the chorus, 
« Plant, plant the tree, fair Freedom's tree ?” | 
A; I have heard ſuch a ſon 
wy Now, Mr, n hs you to the Court. 
4, I neves 
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. I never heard the king, ſung in my life. ws were 2 
number of people uſed to come with ſongs that did not belong 
to the ſociety. | 

9. How many ſongs of Mr. Thelwall's have you e ever ſeen 
and had in your poſſeſſion ? 

A I have had them all, and I never. thought WES was any 
harm in them. | 

. Do you mean to dreht that you thought there was no 
barg in Thelwall's ſongs; be ſo % as to tell us the name of 5 
ſome of them? | 2 5 

A. I cannot tell the titles of them. | 

9. You had all Thelwall's ſongs, and cannot tell us n title 
of one of them? 

A. There are three of Thelwall's ſongs; but I don? t know 
what you. mean by all. | 
| . Don't you know that there were three bar upon c one 

ſheet, _ diſperſed over the country; were they. not? 


2 Had you thoſe ſongs i in your poſſeſſion ? 
es 
I What were they; what were the titles ? 

Upon my word I cannot recollect the titles. | 
. Look at that ſong and ſee if you have ever ſeen it before! ? 

J am no ballad finger. Which ſong do you mean? 2 

. God fave the Rights of Man?“ 

- Yes, I might or might not; I cannot ſay; ; but it was s neither 
aid nor ſung in the ſociety. 

Mr. Ersbine. Is your Lordſhip's time to be conſumed by this 
Gentleman's opinion of a ſong ?. 

Lord Preſident. If the ſong is proved to be ſung in the fociety, 
It is proper to be aſked. He faid that all the proceedings there 
were peaceably and orderly ; therefore there can be no objeQion 
to aſking that queſtion. _ | 

Mr. Ers#ine. No, my Lord, there cannot; but it is not proved 
that it was ſung there. | 

Mr. Attorney General, 1 muſt afk you this queſtion before you 
go: look at that paper, and tell me if that was printed by the 
order of the London Correſponding Socher had you ever a 
paper of that ſort in your hand: 

A. I don't recollect. I told you I never was in office, but 1 
15 regularly attended. 

FRANCIS DowLrx vorn. ee, by Mr. Grave. 

2, Were Far, a member of f the London Coreelponding © So- 
ciet 
| FY Yes. : 

Z A member of that diviſion of which Hardy was a ; member? £ 


Ves. 
2. What 


'T 22.3 ] : ny” | 

0 What was the object of the g „ 

To obtain a parliamentary reform. ©1697 i . 

In what branch of Parliament? | | 

The Houſe of Commons. | 7 
51 Had you any other 2 5 but char! ed 

No other. 

D. What did you mean with reſpect to 2 king, or he 


Hose of Lords? 
A. Nothing at all, no chought of it _ a reform i in Far- 


liament. 
. And you fay by Parliament you mean the Houſe of 


Commons ? 3 8 

r 97 oden% 
9. Did you entertain any other idea of role yourſelf b beſide: 

that of reform in the Houſe of Commons ? | | 

0 

Had you any idea of oppoſing the government by force; - 


had you a any intention of doing that? 


I Did you ſee the priſoner at the bar, Mr. Shs, there? 


Yes, 
Di. Did he ever point out to you in converſation that he had | 
any Juch intention? 
A. Quite the contrary. 
: What was Mr. Hardy's Hardee? 


A peaceable, orderly, and pious man, 


9. Were you at the London G Secieiy when 'z 


Convention was talked of ? 
e e 
95 What was your intention in calling that Convention? 
A. To take the ſenſe of the delegates of the different diviſions, 
upon the beſt means of e a reform in the Houle of 


ane 
Was it any part of your intention that this Convention 


** 0 proceed by force? : 
4. No, nor of any member, > | 
; Was it the intention of Mr. Hardy? ? 
No. 
 Croſs-examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERA Il. 

2 How long have you been a member of that ſociety ? 
Two years and a half. | 

L What diviſion did you belong to! 8 ; 


No. 2. 
Mr. Gibbs. Did Mr. Hardy ever produce at a meeting, Wen 


you was there, a letter about pikes ? : 
A. No, he never did. 9 | . 
. Yau never heard of it ? 
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From him! 4 


No, nor ny 18 elle. 11 829 
Mr. Attorney General. Who introduced you into the bah 


I cannot inform you. 


9. Did you dine at the Crown and Anchor Taveri pd the 


as of May laſt ? 
A. When Mr: Horne Tooke was in the Thabr E 
„ 5 when Mr. Wharton was in the chair? 


> And you drank all the toaſts, or as many AS ; you vet 

1 drank the toaſts. 80 

I Do you remember the muſic e 4 
There was muſic. 

8 I hope you paid for Jour o own ticket there * 


FJ = much! a 

Seven and ſixpence. 8 4 

" Were you at Chalk Farm? ͤö;ͥ ¹¹w od > 
Yes. | 8 

= At the Globe Tavern upon the 20th of — 


I don't know that I was, I cannot recollect. 


D. You ſaw, however, the TED a of the Globe: Top 


that were in print ? 
A. have ſeen the reſolutions. _ 
3 Had you any objection to them? 
As I do not recolle& them I cannot fay. 
. You approved of them? | [12 
] cannot recolle& them. et 
9. If you had had any objections, you ; ould of courſe have 
ſtated them to your boeiety; 3 you Was a woes, rg 
A. I was. | 
Tord Prefident. How long was you a eleghth?" 
A. About ſix months back. 
Mr. Attorney General. Do you recollect the time when? 
A. Five or ſix months. RE 
©. Lou are well acquainted with your friend Spence, in Hol- 
born Row, are you not ? 
£. I know the ſhop, I don't know the man perſonally.” 


9. You have bought a good book or two now and n there? ? > 


A. T have bought ſome pamphlets. 
Y: Was you ever there at the exerciſing time? 

I don't know what you mean. | 
O.: Did you know that there was * exertling at Span 82 
A. Never before this time. 

188 never heard of that? 

0 

2, Do you. Know Mr. F ranklow at c Lambeth? | 


A. Yes. 


„ 


h 
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Did you ever ſee any exerciſi there} 

i 5 of it. , To ws 

3 Do Do you know Mr. Edwards ? . 


| I 3 did you foe his pike ? 
I never heard of it in my life, 
Do you know Mr. Hillier ? ; 1. 45 
* "are Mr, Hillier. ; „ 
9 Did you ever ſee his ptke? "ao 
No.. 
Now, Mr. Dowiinig: you have no ſecter committee in he 
Lond on- Correſponding Society, I hope, have you ? ; 
. Not that I know of. 
9. Do you know of a ſecret committee, ſometimes 4 the 


Committee of Correſpondence ? 
A. I have heard of ſuch a thin 
Who were the members of it? 
] cannot take upon me to know, | 
9. Has your ſociety a committee without your PTY che 
game of it! | 
4. If fo, it was choſen by ballot. | 


win | 
A. Te, I believe Ido. 
. Whether there was not, after the apprehenſion of oe © 
peopl e, another ſecret committee named by Mr. Hodgſon - 
A. I never knew of it. ; 
0 Do you know of it now ? 


2. Do you mean to ſay you don rants of ſuch a committee ? 
A. Not appointed by Mr. Hodgſon. 
©. Was there one appointed by oy body elſe fines the appre- 
denſion of Mr. Hardy? 
A. No. 
D. Have you ever been at Akin Court, r Lie * 
A. ] don't know the place. 
Q. That is, you mean to ſay, if any ſecret committee was 
= * Academy Court, you know nothing about it? 
5 
2 3 you know Mr. Smith on Portſmouth sweet? 
A. Les. 
1 Do you know one Birks ? 
Very lately. 
> Do you Chow a man of the name of. Higgins ? 
No, I never heard of him till latel 
D: Did you never hear of any of thats people, or any FEY 
perſons, being a ſecret committee, to ſucceed tlie ſecret com- 
Vor. Ul, g N mittes 


3 Do you know Mr. rande, hatter, Broadway, Weſt- 
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mittee . Londen 1 ing Saag that tad d exiſt 
before theſe people were taken u up? ? F 917 2 

A. No, I never did. i eee 

D. But you have heard that there * was A « ſecret een be. 
fore theſe people were taken up? TO 

A. You aſked me as to a committee of Gortefodeiinbe.: . 
2. Did you hear that Smith or Higgins, or theſe people, had 
been a committee of correſpondence, ſince the I was taken 


'£F F 


up? N 07 BOY. bi 

A. No. | | 

9. Mk your oath, was it not Nudiouy kept a ſecret why 
were members of that facet committee: 2 | 

A. I don't know. n Oy | 
QD. You fay there was a ſecret committee that ybu ad not 
know; upon your oath, do you know the reaſon why thei 
names were kept ſecret ? 

A. The reaſons for it that 1 formed myſelf; 1 don't know any 
other reaſon. 
2. That will not do. Did you ever fee in the bootet) 1 pape 

that the ins complain of one thing, and the o outs 1105 another, and 
and adviſing you to get arme? 1 | 
A. I never ſaw it or heard of it. 

9. Did you ever ſee a paper called . be Guillorns of + 
George' s Head in a Ba'ket ?” . | =! 

A. I never ſaw it or heard of it. 

N You never heard that letter from Sheffield read); in 1 the { 
ciet e 
7 FE I never heard of it, till it was in the Reports of the Sec 
Committee. 
23: It ſurprized you prodigioulty, no doubt? 2 
No; not that I ever heard of it before. 
I: Did you ever ſee the addrefs of the 6th of Auguſt, 11797 
Not to my recollection at the preſent time. Upon wh 
occaſion was it! 

2. That addreſs. from the London Correſponding Society! 

che 1 upon the ſubject of not N Parliartent 
more! 
A. I might have ſeen i it, but 1 cannot mn £2 tk A 
75 Do you know Carter the . n e 
I have ſeen him. | 7 eng 
Qi: Did he tick bills up for vou? de to l K. 
4. Not that I know of. 10201 e . 


5 "#: 


2. Had you ever any debate. in your fiery about paying H. 
expence of this man's proſecution? N a 96 
A. I heard about his receiving 3 | . 
He ſtuck them up in the __— it y 991201 2d the 

4 Not that I know oh, | 


110 5 hs [8 1 0 


2 


t 2 1 
Do you, conceive the proceedings at Chalk Farm as 
ts peaceable and orderly proceedings? 
ted A Ido not conceive there is any 228 criminal i in ſticking 
| up a bill, it depends upon the contents of it; and as to the pro- 
; nu at Chalk Farm. J don't recollect them 
e. 

The tenor of the conduct of the people was very orderly. 
Lord Hreſident. Was any queſtion put upon the reſolutions? 
A. I believe there was. It is impoſſible to name the people 

that were there. 
55 Did you vote for them? 

There were ſo many there, but very ome that attended to 
the buſineſs; and thoſe who have abilities attend en y to 
thoſe things. | 

3; Did you vote for them! ? 
I dare fay I did, among the reſt. I was out at a Jin. 
* And you do vote for things without knowing mo "oy 
are ! 
4A. I might ; there is no man but what is fallible. 
4; Was you near enough to hear them as they were art ? 
4 was at a_ conſiderable diſtance. IP 
* How did you vote? 
By holding up hands. | : 
©. Did you vote in conſequence of the confidence you have 
in lomebody ; or what led you to vote for ſomething you did not 
hear ? 
A. On ſeeing all the reſt vote, I voted as all the reſt did. 
ALEXANDER WILLS ſtborn. Examined by Mr. GIBBS. 
D. Were our a member of the London Cog, So- 
en cicty? ? | 
1 | 
- How long were you a member ? 
Between two and three years. 
91 EX Do you know Mr. Hardy, the eiter“ 
vl Ne, 
i What were the objects of the ſociety | ? 
Parliamentary reform. 
2 ©. What parkamentary reform---in what part of the Pla- 


ment? 


A. In the Houſe of Commons. 5 
2. What was 475 intention as to an ce branch of the 


government, the King, or the Houſe of ords? 
A. Full of reſpect, honour, and fidelity. 
2. Your intention was only to procure a reformation | in the 


HKouſe of Commons:? 


2 


A. Solely fo. 
Had you any reaſon to think aut nl Weder . of 
the beier intended any thing elſe ? | 
"6: 8 2 ; END 4 Never. 


hey were, as far as N. recollect, peaceable and orderly ? . 
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P Nevis... 0 940775 
DS. Was it the i intention of any ende; of the ey to bin 
Shout this by force ? . 0b 0 


A. Never, to my. knowledge. 
2. Would you have eee in the | ſociety if 9 888 had 
any ſuch intention? | | 
A No, not for a moment 2 
3 Was you in the ſociety when A reſolution for: a Convention 
A. No, I have not been there ſince. EIT ESTES 
2 What was that owing toß OWL 
My avocations another way prevented i T 
| „ Was that your only reaſon for abſenting yourſelf Y 


I What ſort of a character does Mr. Hardy bear! ? 
A. A moſt amĩable character indeed. 
2. Is he, from * wy have owt; a good member of 
ſociety ? 
A. He is. 
 Croſe-examined by Mr. ws.” 913 
7 What may your buſineſs be; what is your 3 ? 
A dancing-maſter. I 
Was you a member of the Conftitutional Society? | 
Tes ty Was a member of both ſocieties, © 
5. How long have Jem: been in the FN Correſponding 


N 
| wo years. | | S 


by How Tone 3 in the Conftitutional Seciety? ä 

Very ſoon after; I wiſhed to hear a great many clever men 
ſpeak th the ſubject of politics, as F could not go to the 
Houſe of Parliament, where I could hear more ever men un- 


5 22 


Vou heard a great may wert ſpeeches: Pon nie try 
As they rk me | 5 £70 
2 Did they ſtrike nin as ſuch? | 
I heard one or two that I thought clever. 
2, Upon your oath, do you mean to tell me that 10 was miſ. 
mi ſaid you went there to hear politics? Ee 
A. No, I ſaid I went to hear clever men. 
3 What ſubjects were ciiſeuſſed ? hh 6s l diſcuſſed that did 
not relate to politics? | 
A. I never heard an. 02 4¹ 
3 r oath d. id you'e Var Eher?“ 
TT It was called the Constitutional ay thr | ; 
2. That is no re? ſon; you ſaid you went to hear clever men 
ſpeak; upon what ſt,bje&s did you expect to hear Grow £7) 
A. Upon conftit ational ſab} ects. n 


; Thoſe on] '? 


of 


if 


en 


{a 
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po Thoſe only. 


O. Was that the place wes you took up your confltutions | 


doctrines? 
A. Long before . 
D. From the newſpapers? 


A. Ves, and ſometimes I have had the honour of FEY in the 


_ Honourable Houſe of Commons. 

2. Not having opportunities, as ada as you could wiſh, to 
— the Honourable Houſe of Commons, you went to the Con- 
ſfitutional Society to make up that deficiency ? | 

A. No, to hear what was ſaid. _ 

I Did you attend frequently ? £ 


I never took any ne You may be better informed 


"chan me. 
D: Did you, upon your oath, attend weekly ? 
A. When! could I did. I might for a month; but I cannot 


ſay, upon my oath, I did attend regularly, I attended AS often as 


I could. 


D: Were you at all acquainted with the proceedings of the : 


ſociety ! ? 
A. Very little; I -never looked into the minutes. 
Did you hear or. know that any body was profecuted for 
affifting them in their views ? | 
A. Never. T 
. You never heged of one William Carter? 
No, never did. e 
Vou never heard then, of courſe, that Carter v was ever in 
con nement?. | 
A. I was in company with Mr. Carter, a muſician, at the 
London Coffee-houſe. | 
Carter the bill-ſticker ? 
I don't know him. I have heard of flick A man, but he 
was impriſoned for ſticking up a hand- bill. I never ſaw the 


man in my life. 


O; You never heard chat there was a a ſubſcription entered into 
for him ? . 

A. Ves. I might perhaps give a guinea, | two ouineas, or 
three guineas, or five guineas, or ſome ſuch thing, to releaſe 


| _ or for the aſſiſtance of his family. 


7 bY Though you never knew him? 
I don't ſay I gave him five guineas; but I may have done 
it to relieve his wife and family. I often give five guineas, and 
don, t know who I give it to. Vou want to confuſe me. 
No ſuch thing, ſir; I do not want to confuſe you. The 


4 — diſtinct you give your evidence, the better it will ſerve 


my purpoſe. Le have told me that yu gave one, wel three, 
or five guineas ? 
| 4. I only 
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1 might give hm a few ſhillings,; or I might give ſome halfpence. 


——— 2 * 


15 230 13 
4 I only put it in that way, meaning that 1 had ſubltribed. 


DO. You never did, upon your oath, give this man a guinea ? | 
No; to my recolleQtion I don't know that I did. I gave 
1 gol. to the Britiſh fiſhery, which: 1 call ſubſcribing to. my 
country. 

4 Vida I aſk, whether you did. or not ſubſcribe a any ſum of 
money to that man then in confinement for ſticking up bills for 
this ſociet 7 

A. I never gave to that man in n particular. 17 may have given 

to the woman in diſtreſs. 

To whom? + 1 note „„ 
That I don't Lon, | 
7 Nor who aſked: you for it ? ES 
E don't know; it was in one of the bane” 5 
4 25 One of which ſocieties? 10 
One of the London Correſponding Societies. 
3 Was there a fubſcragtion put about £21. that ſociety for the 
4 601 of this man in cuſtody ? | 
A. I don't know. | believe there was. | 
+7 Did you attend one or more of the ſocieties? 
Two. c 5 
XZ Where? 
At Proctor s, Covent S 
Did you ſubſcribe there? he 
No, it was in Compton Street. OL + 
12 What diviſion was that you belor.ged to? 5 0 | 
No. 2, Compton Street. a 
0 ou go into Compton Street as a viltort | 
= believe I was a member. | 
'F . you know whether you was? 
It is the ſame ſociety. 
The ſame diviſion? ＋ 0 
No. | 
3 Did you belong to No. 2 TY 1 8115 | 
Yes; and No. 37, Covent Ganley, 8% ant . 
9. While 20u was in che 1 did mY hear of the ſecret 
1 8 

A. No. 

Did you hear of a committee of CC a ? 
Not in the ſociety ; I have heard of it ſince ; N have not 


| attended: ſince the Report of the Committees. 


©. Then of courſe wo knew ng of a Gert committee ? 
4 Never. 
If the ſecret committee had 1 mentioned to > you, it 
wou d have been a matter of . N bes 
I never heard of it. ” 
E Mm It is 10 fact; he never cen of it. 2 


VII, 


; metaphor.---Howamuch did you give! 


it was only half a crown; "70 


Character. 


fied. 


Contitutional or the London Correſponding: ? 
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Mg Gin; the you heard chat there, was NPY Th 0 

in diſtreſs? 5 15 : Wk BO 10 | vet 10 

17 Ve 6‚.d. TOO 2 | 0 ; 1100 09 Vfti O 07 N 
Did you 1500 h. his Ane? "0 A8 oc: 
I did not recollect it at that time. 

J Was hie not repreſented to your an "oe of diſtreſs ? 

Of real diſtreſs. 

2 2 Then for that man fo in priſon, and foi in diſtreſs did you 
fubſcribe any mo 85 

A. I believe I did. I cannot charge my 8 

O. What was your reaſon for ſaying you might have given 
one, two, three, or five guineas - 

A. Becauſe J would as ſoon give five guineas as a few. ſhil- 
lings to a perſon in diſtreſs. 

Lind Preſident. You brought yourſelf i into a ſcrape for the ſake 
cf a flouriſh ; for certainly there is a great deal of difference be- 
deen a few ſhillings and five guineas. Let me give you one 
Piece of advice; when you are upon your oath never 9 by: 2 


A. I gave a few ſhillings---perhaps half a POLLS 7-9. 
D. It would have been vaſtly better to have ſaid ſo at ieh 
Do you recolle how many; will you ſay it was a Suinea, or that 


A. It was only a few mining. 
8. How many ſhillings; was it under five? 

I ſuppoſe it was under five. | 
Mr. Gibbs. I will now call a Gentleman at the hag who ſays, 
he knows the witneſs en well, and that he 1 is a man of good 


Lord Preſident. A have no alpabe: at all about it. 1 am . 


ARCHIBALD HUNTER — Retinal by Mr. Guns. 
Were you a member of either of thoſe ſocieties the 


A. I have been a member of the London Correſyonding So- 


ciety, I believe, about twenty months. 
1 Do you know Mr. Hardy, the priſoner! ? 


Yes. 7 

2 What diviſion were you a member of; the fame diviſion 
"wat Mr. Hardy? 
A. I always underſtood Mr. Hardy belonged to che fame di- 


6 What was the object of your ſociety ? 
The object of our — was to ein erliamentar 7 le- 
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In which Houſe of Nee > ; 75 
In the Houſe of Commons. „ N 
. „ . 9. What | 
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duce to the diviſion any letter from Sheffield about pi 


21 


What was our intention with reſpect to the King * 
the Touſe of Lor 

A. That they Wolle remain as they are. 1 never upderſtood | 
any thin ng elſe. 

O. Was it the intention of any of the members of the ſociety, 
that you know, to being about this reform by violence and force 
of arms ? 

A. Force of arms! no, moſt certainly I did not conceive any 
thing of the kind. There never was any ſuch thing, to my 
knowledge. I never heard any thing of force of arms till the 


Report of the Secret Committee. 


2. Was it the intention of any of the members cf the fo- 


ciety, whom you know, to make any muck upon the ads n- 


ment of the country ? 
A. No, it was not. 
, What character did Mr. Hardy bear? 
A peaceable, reſpectable, quiet man. | 
N that his | i character ? | | 
Yes, for what I know of him.” I can only ſpeak from the 


| time I went into the ſociety. 


15 How long did you fay that was 2 
About twenty months. 
J. And that is the character he ber for that time? 
A. Yes; and I have reaſon to helieve he deſerved it. 
L. While you were of this ſociety, did Mr. at ow” pro- 
es 
A. No, never. | 
Have you ever known of his communicating mw ſuch letter 
to the ſociety ? | ES | 
A. 1 never knew of any ſuch thing. 
Creſs-examined by Mr. Law. | 
Fn ou never heard of the leer from Sheffield about Pikes 7 
O. IS 
. Younever Weird that letter ? 
AA. I never was in office. ; 
" _ you never heard the Report of the Secret Commite f 
es. 
$ Did you read it there! # 
—— 7 | Phd | 
Q. Do you continue a a member of the London Cortepobdi ing 


* — 


Society at chis moment: 


A. Yes; I do. | | 5 
©. Did you ever ſee a paper Uke that circulated (iti ins 18 


| the outs)? 


A. I never haye before now. 1 have heard of it, but meyer . 
ſaw it before. | 

— r introduced you into che FO. 15 IR, 
4 Wh 


—o-_ 
* 


| > 
A aka of mine. „5 
D. Has he a name? 9 
Ves; Joſeph Hunter. He lives i in Old ger Street,” 
Did A attend the meetings pretty conſtant ? | 
No; 1 Was frequently out of town. I did not attend regu- 
What is your buſineſs? 
oy at all. | 
2M ay I aſk Io how you get your living ? 
I am an in ependent en ORE | 
2 Mortgages, or land, or what? 
Sometimes my property is in the ſtocks, and fometimes f in 
OC et. * 
7 you at the Globe Tavern or at Chalk Farm? 
2 
ou at the Sonden Society on the 2d of May, 
mn Mr. it onind. was in the chair ? 8 
A. I do not recollect I ever was preſent when Mr. Wharton 
yas in the chair. | 
But was you there or not on the 2d of May? 

A. I cannot ſay; I never was at any meeting of the Conſtitu- : 
tional Society at all. 
| E, Did you ever dine as a pots with the W Se 
cet | 

| + Þ Never. 

I; Foy have been at the Globe Tavern . 


2 5 Was you at Chalk Farm? 
. 
4 * 2 heard the reſolutions at thoſe places 2 


2. Th T7, object of the ſociety was peaceable, you lay ? 


| Did you hear the reſolutions, at Chalk Farm read? 

I heard them read, but did not attend to them. 

Did you vote for them ? 

No, I did not vote for them. 

. How came it you did not vote for them ? | 
Merely from that inattention that nn my whole con- 
a, 125 erhaps. | 
| id you vote againſt them * 

I 
71 You, took no part i in them? CF. 4 
I did not, : | ks | "0 
3 Did they dine and ſup at your r 
1 believe there was a mixture of diviſions. 
Where did you ſup that night? _ 8 12 
At No. 35 pton om faced „ 
Vor- II. 2. Wa 
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| 2 24 7 

„Was Mr. Thelwall there 3 „ 

He was. 3 

Do you recollect chat any is were < fans icky . 

th 171 4 there were, but : do not recolle the purport of 
m. 


wy What was your buſineſs when you condeſcended to follow 


2 It is ſo long ago I can hardly 1 
2. Sir, tell me fer 
followed a buſineſs ? 
A. I was a perfumer. 
3 Was you not a hair- dreſſer ? 
Yes - 
* Had you forgot that circumftance ? | | 
I chought perfumer ſufficient. . 
2, Why did not you tell me that at firſt ? How long i is it 


ce you have done buſineſs as a hair-dreſſer ? 


A, I think ſince I left the buſineſs and profeſſion of a hair- | 


dreſſer it is about twelve years, to the beſt of my recollection. 
am not ſure, 
SV How long is it ſince you ceaſed to be a perfumer ? | 
About the ſame time; about twelve years ago. 
2, Having a perfect recollection that you was a l 


F and a perfumer, how came you to tell me it was ſo long = on 


Could not recollect? 
A. I did not fay ſo. 
Mr. Law. I appeal to his Lena 


Tord Preſident. "He ſaid it was fo long ago ſince he was. in 


eta that he did not recollect what buſineſs he was. 
Mr. Law. I ſhall not aſæ him another queſtion. 
ALEXANDER FRAZER ſworn.---Examined by Mr. Guns. 
5 What buſineſs are you, Mr. F razer? 

A tallor. 


Q. Are e ou a member of the London Correſponding or 7 al : 
i 


| Ricutional ieties ? 
Ciety. | 
. How long have you been A node of it? 
About ten months. 
2, When did you ceaſe to be a member? 
In April, 1793 
2. What was he object of the ms; 4 
323 reform. 
2. In what part of Parliament ? 
The Commons Houſe, 


8 Lor s? 
A. ee at all. 


iouſly what buſineſs you were in n when en you 


A. I have been a member of the London Correſponding, o- : 


. What was your intention. an to * King or Houſe of 


25 Did 1 


- 
| 
1 


WE 1 
: 9. Did you ever « collect from any of the members of the 
DJ _ that 1 0 had a 1 intention than that of reform in 
ouſe of Commons . 
A. I never did. 
A Did you ever collect from any of them that it was their 
tent to effect this purpoſe by violence? | < 
A. No; it could not be done by violence. 
jou know I know it could never be done by violence, but do 
: ow if any of them had any idea of attempting it by vio- 
leads 
A. No. I would have had no concern with them if that had 
been their object. 8 


2. Had you any intention to overturn the government of t the 
. ? | : 


% 


3 55 Do 3 know Mr. Hardy, the lifes" at the bar ? 
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Wbat was bis character ? 
An unblemiſhed character. 


7 F 
E 
. 


E Is that his general character? Be 

4 1 believe his moral character is reall y ants * 

Croſ-examined by Mr. GARROW. . 

EGS ceaſed-to be a 8 in April, 1793? _ 

es. 3 

385 And ſince that you have not been preſent at any of the 1 
actions of this ſociet 7 | 

1 5 


Mr. Garrow. Then I will not give you an Hil trouble. 
WILLIAM BARCLAy feoorn.--- Examined by Mr. G1BBs. 
Mr. Barclay, what are you? | 

A ſhoemaker. | 8 
Where do you live? 
. In Duke's 8 Drury Lane. 
9 How long have you lived there ? 
. Near thirty years. 
5 25 you know the priſoner at the bar ? 
es. 
I How long have you known him! * 
A. I have known him fifteen years. 
: 95 Were you ever connected with him? 
Ves; he was foreman to me for ſeven years. 
; 5 How long is it ſince he was a ſervant of yours? 
Three years. | 
py Dating that time whit character did he bear? 
| $1 very good one. © | 
75 Never as to peace and or der! ? 


ever any thing elſe. i 1 TH 21 
2 5 . 


f [ 236 J | | 7 | p 

D. Is he of a peaceable orderly diſpoſition, or quite the da- 

. Always a very quiet man. N n PERF en 
by Were you a member of either of theſe ſocieties? ? 

< Have you ever been at either of them ? 

A. No n 5 


* 


95 Vou are a clergyman? 
- A. I am a diſſenting miniſter. 
2. Do you know Mr. Hardy? IRR 
have known Mr. Hardy, the priſoner at the bar, between 
three and four years. I accidentally became acquainted with 
Mr. Hardy by ſtopping at a houſe during a ſhower of rain. 1 
found his«converſation very agreeable. _ uv 1 
. What character has he borne from that time ? OT 
. I will ſpeak a few words, if you will give me leave, very 
ſhortly. Finding him very 'agreeable in converſation, and 
ſpeaking like a very ſerious man, I enquired his addreſs. He 
told me, No. , Piccadilly, where I have called upon him; and 
we ſometimes talked on religious ſubjects, and ſometimes on 
| 599g ſubjets. At one time he ſhewed me a paper of reſo« 
utions, with his name ſigned to it. I aſked him the ultimate 
end they had in view in their meetings. He ſaid a reform in 
Parliament, in the Houſe of Commons, upon the ſame principle 
as Mr. William Pitt and the Duke of Richmond entered into in 
1782. I have often enquired and tried to ſuck out what was the 
intent of the ſociety. When I heard theſe Reports of the Com- 
- mittee of the 8 Commons, I ſpoke to him on the ſubject, 
and he told me, the view of the ſociety was by all means to ob- 
tain a reform, on conſtitutional principles, in a peaceable way. 
Lord Preſident. Since the Report? Where did you ſee him? 
A. I faw Mr. Hardy at his own houſe, 7 » 


The Rev. THOMAS OLIVER fworn.--- Examined by Mr. GInDs. 


I eeryaeteng: / 
6 * Lo 857 rern wt 


O. Since the Report? 
A. Yes, I believe it was. I am not certain, 
Mr. Gibbs. What time was it? ki e 4009 il 
A. It might be the beginning of June, or May; I am not 
ſure; but I was in the habit of calling upon him, as a neigh- 
bour, as I have gone paſt, TING DOT. ITCH 78 
10 Do you remember the time when Mr. Hardy was taken 
A. I do not remember the date. I remember calling there, 
and I was informed by his wife of his being taken up. The 
poor woman was in a great deal of trouble, and was very ill. 
D. She is dead ſince ? | | Yn 
A. Yes, the is. Aa 


# 


2. You are not certain when it was? 
5 , | * V. 
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d n 5 
A. I ans 4 in the month of Ws 850 0 © 
Are you a member of either of theſe FAC 8 
I never was a member of any political ſociety whatever. D 
never was in an _ political ſociety. x”. 
t 


2. During the time you have known, Mr. Hardy, whan tas 
been his character; as a peaceable man, or the contrary f | 
A. I conceived, from my firſt acquaintance with him, that be 


was a man of few words, of a very humble, peaceable diſpoſition. | 


I have had no occaſion to alter my opinion; I believe him to be 
an honeſt man, and I believe him to be a ſincere Chriſtian, and 


when I ſay that, I believe he is one that fears God and e 


the 9. Hive | 
O. Have you ſeen him often? 


- Yes, 1 have. 


2. You told me your: had 1 2 pains to oder his opinion from 
1 


A. T have, * I hollows further, I 8 with ſome degree af 


confidence, I believe I was in the confidence of Mr. Hardy as a 


friend. 
1,  Croſs-examined by Mr. ATTorNey. GENERAL. 
Z You did not belong to *y of theſe ſocieties ? 
No, I did not. . 


21 Did you ever ſee 4 paper of the wee « Challe | 
F — with Mr, Hardy's name:? 


A. Never. 


Did you ever ſee a paper with the proceedings of the 20th * 


of anuary, L794 ? 
4A. 1 a recollect. | | 
5 J will ſhew it you? . ſhews it him) 
I don't know that I ever ſaw it Hes | 


2. Did he ever ſhew you the Rights of Man; do you ns: 
that Mr, Hardy ever collected money to ſupport the publication 


of Paine's Rights of Man ? 
A. don't know that he ever did favour thams or publiſk an 
thing of the kind; as I was going to obſerve, when I can c 


upon any poor perdbes that is afflicted, to do them any good, 1 — ; 


I am. in the habit of preaching four ſermons in a week; I have 


ſo much to do that I cannot trouble my head about politics, 


by Have you ever read Paine's Rights of Man? 
L have ſeen it, but neyer read it through. 


niſter? 
A, 11 his havd of hgh a man. 


5 87 Do o know that he had or correſ pondence with Mr, . 


A. 71 cannot recolled; 10 think h he did mention Mr. Bogue- 2 
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Q: Do 22 know Mr, Dag: of Portſmouth, a «diſſenting n mi- 
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London had to do with Mr. 25 a . e in the 


of the London Correſponding Society? 


| 1 8 1 
E Do you recollect Mr. Hardy telling you, Mr. dee bad 
deſired you to take care of his papers? 9 
A. No. a 
Do you dener Mr. Hardy foyicg any thing about him? 
5 » Un heard him ſay that he knew him, and he was a wor- 
thy 300d man, or ſomething to that purpoſe. 
Had not you the curioſity to enquire what Mr. Hardy in 
country? 5 
A. No! 
2. Did Mr. Hardy ever tell you he went to ſee any wwovitts 


: 


on board any ſhip ? 


A. No, he never did. 
2. Nor that he ſaw Mr. Sons: at that ime... 
A. No; the chief I know of Mr. Hardy's is ſerious converſation, 
vovelling the beſt things. 
2. You know nothing about Chalk Fa arm; you know ann 
about Paine's Rights of Man? 
2 We have ſpoke together on parliamentary reform. 
. You have read Paine's Rights of Man! e 
29's * 45 
9. Do you find any thing about . the King in Paine 5 
works! | 
A. I don't know that there is. 8 
fo You was much in Mr. Hardy's enge ? 
It is natural they ſhould put Bee confidence in men of our 
deſcription eſpecially if they are men of character. 
©. He did not tell You any thing about Chalk Farm, or the 
proceedings at the Globe Tavern, or any thing elle reſpecting the 


London Correſponding Society? 


A. No. 
DaxIEL SFUART fioorn.--- Examined by My: Gina, 


D I believe you are ſecretary to the Society of the F riends of 
the 


eople? g 

A. I have acted as ſecretary to the committee of he F dende 
of the People. | 
I Did you ever happen to ſee Mr. Hardy | p* ; 
J have ſeen him many years ago, but never had oceaſion y 

* ſpeak to him till about December, 1792. 

|S Upon what occaſion did you meet him then | ? | 
The London Correſponding Society ſent a letter. to the” 
Friends of the People ; when the letter was anſwered, I carried 
the anſwer myſelf to Mr. Hardy's” houfe ; and from that time, 


in paſſing by in Piccadilly frequently, I called i in at his ſhop, juſt | 
to aik about the ſociety, 


D. Had you ever any converſation oh, him upon the object 
4. vay 


„ 3 
3 Very frequently. - 
9 What did he tell you the object If The ſociety * — 
4: He always told me the ſole object of the ſociety was par- 

liamentary reform in the Houſe of Commons. 


Did he ever converſe with you upon the way in which he | 


wiſhed that reform to be brought about ? - 
Mr. Attorney General. J object to that. 


Mr. Gibbs. The crime the priſoner is charged with is his hav< 


ing in his mind the compaſling the King's death; and in order to 
trace out that intention, I am aſking as to the diſpoſition of his 
mind upon that ſubject. 
Lord Preſident. What the tenor of his converſation was. 
Mr. Attorney General. I cannot ſay I think that ought to be 
ut. 
: Mr. Gibbs. What were the means by which you underſtood 


from him that the Correſponding Society wiſhed to bring wr 5 


this end? 


„ always underiiood him, that the beſt means were ws in- 


form the people of the bad ſtate of the repreſentation, and get a 


number of members to the ſociety; that by petitions to the 


Houſe of Commons, and a reſpectable number of ſignatures, 
they might be induced to attend to it, and thereby it might be 
brought about. 

x Did you fee him at any time after this ? 


Ves; ſince that time, till the time he was taken up, I was 


in the habit of calling upon him two or more times in a week, 
principally from motives of curioſity, and the converſation was 
generally about the ſociety, and about the reform ; that ſubject 
always med the baſis of our converſation. a 
85 Did ne appear to have great confidence in you ? 
We talked very freely upon that ſubject; we never could 


agree upon that point. He was always determined that the Duke 


of Richmond's plan would be the plan at laſt and | uſed to oo 
I thought it would not. 
9. Had 2 xV. any talk with him about the propoſition for a 


C Saen 


Mr. Attorney General. 1 certainly object to that queſtion being 


47; Lord Preſident. How would you wiſh to have the queſtion: 
put? You might aſk him firſt if he knew any thing of this 
Convention. 

A. T think upon ſome particular occaſion he did mention it. 

Mr. Gibbs, Do you think he had confidence in you? 

A. Ves. 

ps Had you any conrerfaricn with him about any Convention? 

I don't exactly recollect that; but I don't doubt that I had. 
k 85 . the time * have knoyn him, what character has 
e borne 
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. From others, and my own obſervation, I elwlight bim # 
man very peaceables and the. laſt man in the wane that I ſhould 
have thought guilty of any improper conduct. 
' 9." Have you had any opportunity of collecting from Vim, 
Whether it was his object to n this n by Peaccable 
means, or the contrary ? 

A. I never heard him mention violent means at all; quite the 
reverſe. I have always heard him ſay that he wiſhed 5 to be 
brought about by peaceable means. | 

Crofs-examined by Mr. A 1TORNEY. GnzraL. 
. You are ſecretary to the committee of the Society of the 

F * of the "war 5 | | 

A. Yes; I am ſecretary to the ſecret committee,” 
2. You know there is a — called the _—_ for Conſt. 
tutional Information? 

„ | 
2 Did it ever occur to wits as ſecretary to the Seeley of the 
Friends of the People, to know that the __ Mere. news 
all correſpondence with the former Nn 
A. Ves. | q 
9. Do you happen to know that the pibuer 0 at the bar was an 
cited — of that ſociety! BE 

A. I never knew that he was. | n > 

_ ©. Then you being a ſecretary to the committee of the ſo- 
ciety, the Friends of the People having rejected all correſpond- 
ence with the Conſtitutional Society, you never knew that the 

| 2 was an aflociated nder with the Conſtitutional So- 
Ciet * | Ny Sy 
| « I never knew it. : | 
Did you ever know any thing of a Jeter from Lord * 
Ruſſel to your ſociety? | 

e 

O. Do you ber any correſpondence pag r x your ſo- 

| viet y and the ſociety at Sheffield? | 

A. Yes. | 2 73 il D 

2; Was.it in the month of May, 1792? 

I think the firſt letter vas. are, | 
©. Do you happen to know that your ſociety wrote a letter to 
the Conſtitutional Society, whoſe correſpondence with your ſo- 
ciety they had rejected, ſaying, they would have nothing morę 
to do with the Friends of the People, becaufe they were not 
N the principles of the Rights of Man? | 
A. No 
©. Do you recolle& the reaſon why the Friends of the People 
would have nothing to do with the Conſtitutional Society ? E 

A. Many reaſons were aſſigned in anſwer to it. x 

©. On account of theis” n 2 Mr. Paine” s beer 


plan of reform? 
A, I believe 


% 


We 


1 

4 1 believe it was. 

2 Did you ſee the London Correſponding Soi addreſs 
of the 6th bf Auguſt, 17% off 

„. No. 

Vii 1 you ſeen the reſolutions of the 20th of January, 
I 

. I ha vr. 

QD. Have you ſeen their reſolutions: at Chalk F arm ? 

A. Yes, I have. 
| py They wrote to your | ſociety about a Convention? 

Our ſociety declined it. 
9. I believe your ſociety had ſome re with the 
Ya Correſponding Society, during all theſe proceedings? 

A. I believe there was a letter with their plan. 

Q. Do I underſtand you that you never heard of the priſoner” 
at the bar being an aſſociated member of the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety, whoſe correſpondence with you Fr rejected, knowing 
| nothing of the addreſs of the 6th of A and NY l. 
af the proceedings of January the 20th? 

A. That is = 

5 er at that; is chat the proceedings of your i focibty f 1 

6. 

©. Perhaps you could inform me whether all theſe Gentle- 
men, whoſe names appear here, were members of the Conſtitu- 
tional Society ? 

A. I believe not; Gme of them were withdrawn. 

Q: After the Society of the Friends of the People had re- 
jected correſpondence with the Conſtitutional Society, by their 
etter, individuals remained members of both ſocieties 

A, I don't know, but I believe there were Gentlemen who 
were members of both. 

Mr. Gibbs, What objections did the F riends of the People 
take to that letter? _ 

A. I really cannot ſay, for I never was preſent at any of the” 1 
meetings of the ſociety. 

JohN CARR ſworn.--- Examined by Mr. G1Bys, 

I Are you a member of theſe ſocieties ? = 
A. I am not. >" 

9. How long have you known the priſoner at the bar? ** 
A. Upwards of twenty years. 5 

2. Have you known him well _ that time? 

A. Yes. 

. What has been his character? 
A peaceable, honeſt, worthy man. . 

9. Was he a man at all likely to commit any violence, o or 
was he a peaceable, ſober man, who loved order ? 0 
Mr. Garrow. 1 object to that queſtion. 5 Jhts v NT es. 
Ver. II. E £422 Ce 


( 


tb * 


Lod Preſident.” You are to aſk to his 2 | charafter,, and 
be the Jury to judge upon that. I muſt ſay, T have Known it 
aſked many e and I have objected to it myſelt. 

OHN STEVENSON ſworn.---Examined oy Mr. GiBBs. 
What buſineſs are you? | 
A. A coal-merchant. 
Z Hoy long have you known Mr. Hardy ? 
About eight or nine years. 
©, Are you a member of either of theſe ſocieties 55 
. I never was. 
FF, What character has he borne during the eight or nine 3 years 
ave known him ? 
A. I always conſidered him as à ſober, honeſt, quiet, Pesce- 
able man. 
gs Have you known him well during theſe eight or nine 
ars f 
A. Yes: When he lived with Mr. Barclay, of whom I had 
my boots and ſhoes, I always conſidered him as a man of mild 
principles; a quiet peaceable man. As to moral 8 I 
| Kar. of no man that goes beyond him. 
Has that been his general character? 
' Yes; as far as I know it has. 3 
- ALEXANDER GREGGC for... Examined by Bhs Gn 
©. What are you? | 
A. A bookbinder. SI 
% How long have you Known Mr. men the prifoner at the 


q 
187 
bl 

F 


ny” Seven years laſt May. 
= — you lived i in tl e ſame houſe with' him at any time? 
- 
2 5 ave you known him eee 22 
es. 
. What has been his character during thoſe ſeven * that 
5 ave known him ? 
A. Always a ſober and real good man. 
3 Has he been peaceable and orderly ? 
Yes, as far as I can fay. | 
©. Have you known him conſtantly * 
4. Les. 
. Has this been his general character? 
It has, as far as I have ever, heard. | 
Croſs-examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENENAL, 
2. Were Ts a member of the London Correſponding Society 
A. No; 1 never in my life entered the threſhold: of any d 


them. 
WILLIAM HexpzrSoN Boo or ore by Mr, Grpbs. 


1; \ W hat are 4 5 
4 A dealc 


"7 243. 1 | ts 


C2 2 AA e In eggs. 
t 2 How long have you Ls a Hardy? ? WT 
About twenty years. 


| I Have you known him well that time 2 
Perfectly well. | 
©. What character has he borne during that time? 
A. A very good one; a ſober, ſedate, honeſt man. 
„ Is he 56 a peaceable diſpoſition? 1 
I never heard any thing to the contrary. 
wg Are you a member of either of theſe ocieties ? 


Mr. Story General. I will not give you any trouble. 


ö The Rev. Mr. STEVENS 1 worn.---E xamined by Mr. Ginzs. | 
. You are 2 miniſter, believe? 

e =” ＋ Fenn; 

| 3; How long have you 3 Mr. Hardy PE 

id Ever ſince I came to London. Seven years. : 
U I: Have you known him well during that time? 

I 4. Pretty conſtantly. _ 


5 He attended your congregation conſtantly? 
Ves; he was a member before 1 came to it, and he had 
ſtaid there ever ſince. | 
'4 During that time what character has he borne? 
A very reſpectable one. 
In all backs? 3 
So far as I know of him. 
. As far as you have heard what is his general 1 ? 
His general character among our congregation is much to 
his „ and, I believe, as a wan of conſcience both towards 
God and man. 
Mr. Attorney General, 5' ou are N A member of the London 
Correſponding Society? 
A. I never was a member of any ſuch. ſociety, 
PETER MAchEAN r by Mr. Guzns. 
9. How long have. you known the priſoner- at the * Mr. 
Hard 
A, 1 have known him about ſeventeen years. | 
What are you? | 
A ſhoemaker. 
9. During thoſe ſeventeen years have you known him well? | 
Yes; we have been, very intimate, 
V2 During that time what character has he borne ? | 
A A very amiable character, both in civil and religious is 


he 


hat 


ty 
7 0 eiety. 

9. Do you ſpeak from your own. knowledge of him? 
8. A. From my own knowledge. | 


1 What is his general character among others? | 
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L 1 
2. Are you a 4 mernber of either of theſe ſocieties, the London 


. or Conſtitu n Socie 585 
. Ne en ee, 


"Groſe-examined by Mr Arroxyer Genera.) 
2 How long have 0 ceaſed to be ſo? | - 
I have ceaſed to be ſo theſe two years, through-an indi 


ſition of body. I was laid up with the gout.” 


3 What Mivifton did you uſe to attend? 
When T did attend, I attended No.8. 
% Where was that ?- 
The Blue Poſts in ro Haymarket. 
3 Did you ever attend any other diviſion ? 
A. Not regularly, 1 have attended Mr. Hardy's diviſion 
No. 2, Covent Garden. 
Do you ever recollect coming to any reſolutions about 


5 Paine 8 3 of Man? 


ry W did you G8 to be a member of the ſociety? 
About two years ago, or thereabout. 


| «Jag Do you remember your ſociety writing to the Seitz for 
Con 


itutional Information, deſiring fo have ome Members s- 
ciated with them? 
A. Yes. 
I: Do you. remember your | Coke fbſeriding for Mr: Paine? 
No; in my diviſion I do not. 
©. Then you do not recolle& any thing about your diviſion 
bing to Paine's Rights of Man ? 
A. No, not in the leaſt,” 1 1 
i 1 3 you ever meet at the Bell, in Exeter Street F 
es. | 
Who was your dats te there ? 
7 We had on tales ee 
2 Who was your delegate ? + | 
We had no delegate at all. FA | 
71 Was it not a meeting of delegates a at the Bell! J 
No; we divided from the Bel | | 
WD. But before you divided from the Bell, who was 4 dele- 
gate of that diviſion ? 
A. We had no delegates at that time. 
Did you belong to it at the firſt? 
: Yes; I was there from the very firſ. 
3 W ho was your chairman at the firſt Sets 85 
A. T am not certain whether it was Mr. Margarot or bome- 


2 


He elſe. I cannot poſitively ſay. 


hy ta 


. know a r. Margarot very well? 
IT; He is a man of a oy Mw a6 civil iſpoltion "Ys 
A. Yes, | 


* 
* 


2451] * 
A. Yes, as far as I know. I have er little. acquaintance 
with 125 Marg arot. 


ou 93 the other W at the Bell in Exeter 
dart, ace were the firſt members; 3. Was Mr. 1 one of 
them 


7 Ves. (3303 
Do you retollect any other perſons who were the firſt mem- 
bers of the London © Correſponding Society? ö 
A. Ves; there was one of the name of Blake, and cererul 
others; and a man of the name of Gow, who is dead and Sone. 
: Any body elſe? | 
I do not recolle&. 
How many of you met at firſt at the Bell in Tapton Street ? 
What was the greateſt number? 
A. The whole of the number, I ſuppoſe, might be 30 or 40. 
Do you mean to ſwear to this purport, that you recollect 
no more than theſe? 
A. The firſt time I was N to the beſt of my nenen, 
there might be twenty. 
D. Lou are ſworn to ſpeak the truth, and I deſire you to re- 
collect the names of all of them that N know. You are e ſure 
Margarot was one? 
A. No, I cannot be Genes 8 
2. Do you recollect a man of the name of Merry! 
# 1 del ieve there was a Mr. Merry. 
8 Fo — elſe? 
3 wing: ; 
| I Were oo _ clergymen among you ? 
8 pa 
5 Were there any phyſicians among you? 
I cannot recollect. 
V Any other profeſſion ? 5 
| I cannot recollect. | 
V How Wy diviſions were there in the ſociety at : the time 
you left it ?'. | 
A. I cannot fay any thing " that. 
* Two or three ? | 
There might be more than that. 
: Who drew up your original laws? | 
4 I believe Mr. Margarot was the principal man. 
I Was there any body elſe employed with him to do TY 
Very likely there was; I cannot ſay. 
2. Upon the oath you have taken, do not you recollect was 
it was that was to draw up your original laws? 15 
All cannot recollect. 
Q. Did you ever viſit any body in in the Yonge of Lon- 
don on account of that? 


n I cannot recollect, 55 ; 
2. Do 
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Fo [ 146 1 
£2. Ds you Sn to ſwear that to your knowledge: nabody 
er up the code but Margarot ? 
I am certain there were others; but 1 don't recollect them. 
Da you know Mr. Martin? 
- Yes. | 
Was he one ? 
as! believe he was not. 
Was Mr. Victor one? 
I don't know Mr. Victor. 

8 GORDON fwern,-- Examined by Mr. Guns 

I; What buſineſs are you ? : | 
A ſhoemaker. LG Tr CR, 

> Where do you live? | | 
In Cannon Street. 

251 How long have you known the iis Mr. Hardy, ? 
— years. | 
Wave you known bim well during that time 4 

— "ESs 
What character has he Rong ? 

A ſober, honeſt, induſtrious, peaceabls man. 

2. Is that his general character ? 

I never knew it to be otherwiſe. | 

S Were you a member of either of the ſocieties | ? 

No, I never. was. | 
; * Croſs-examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GanzRAL. 
2 Where do you live? | 
In Cannon Street. 
p you don't live at No, I, Alderſgate mn ? 
o. | 
228 Do you know any body of your name that does? © 


| BoGve froorn... Examined by Ar. Gaps. 
> What are you! | 
A carpenter and cabinet- maker. 
©. How long have you known the priſoner ? 
> Near thele ten years. 
3 _ you known him well during that time ? 
es. it 
What is his character? 
A ſober, honeſt man, , 
„ Has he the character of a peaceable . 
Ves, very much ſo. | 
9. Do. you. ſpeak from, his general charafer or your. gar | 
knowledge ? ESE, | 
A. Both. 
15 Groſi-examined by Ar. ATTORNEY GunznaL. 
2 25 Did you * to the Landen 8 11 0 8 N 


9, How 


1 4497 J 
y 2 Hom long have you ceaſed to belong! to it! Boo Re 9 
| Near two years. OY | . F 
Did you belong to it when it was firſt: formed at wa Ball | 8 
in Exeter Street? 
e £1 DL EGAN. MY 
5 What was your diviſion? | 


9.5 0 

4 Vo know nothing of the Penh of the fic for 
the two laſt years ? | 

A. Very little, that I can recollect. 

Mar TRA D1cKrt fiebern. Examined 5 2 Oi FH 
What buſineſs are you? | =! 
A Scotch factor. : N = 

4 How long have you knowii ths prifoner, Mr. Hardy 5 = 

f. Five years. 

J Have you known him well? 

Fes. 

What character has he borne during chat ti time? 

A ſtrictly honeſt character, an upright n 2 1 * 
ay 11 the world. 

5 What has his general character been? ; 

A very peaceable man, and a ſtrictly honeſt man. 
2. Have you ever talked with him Woe the Correſponding 
Society? 
3 He may have mentioned it; but our converſition was 
generally about buſineſs. N 

Mr. Attorney General. Was you a member of the ſociety ? ? 

A. No. 

Mr. Gibbs mA the Court that he had a "RI many more 
witneſſes to character; but he ſhould trouble them with only 
one more. 

James HARD fiworn.--- Exaniined by Me. Gibbs. 
2, Ar Are you any relation to the priſoner ? | 


TP 3 long have you known the priſoner? 
Ever fince the year 1779 or 2 75 | 
Have you known him well? 
© Yes, being a neighbour. _ | 
6 From that time to the preſent, what cikiradier bas he borne? 
I never heard any but the beſt of characters; 8 an eaſy 
diſpoſition. : 
Has that been his general character ? 
From what I know of him, and from what 1 have liked» 
of him, he is a peaceable man. 
Mr. Attorney General. Are you a member of any of cheſs focierie es? 
1 : 
5 RT to Monday morning, eight o'clock, 
| CI the Hf) 6s 


 Monpar 


D [ 248. ] 
| Monvay Ionic Nen 2 3 170% 
THE Court met at nine o'clock, purſuant. to adjournment; 


[ @. 


PRESENT,  .,/ £9 to Nut: 
| Loxy CHT Jvsrice ExRE, Lord. PazsIDaEnT; 2 
| Lond Cater BARON, , | 100 foe Mx. Jus ricx BuLLeR, ” 8 
BARON HorHA Mx. Jos ric Gnosk. 5 


Mr. Erihine. I Moth mean to call a witneſs to prove that a a2 
letter which was ſent to Mr. Hardy from Sheffield, to be for- 
warded by him to Norwich, was found in his poſſeſſion, not only 
unſent but unopened, at the time he was taken into cuſtody. 

Lord Preſident. He had no right to open it, the weight, of the 
evidence is its remaining unſent. 

Mr. Erskine. It is a very ſtrong circumſtance, it being un- 
opened and unſent. 

Lord Preſident. It is a very ſti ong circumſtance undoubtedly. 

Mr. KinG x fe at e by Mr. ERSKINE. 

O. Did you find that letter in th clog a of the priſoner at _ 
the bar, when he was taken into c a, as an ace by a 
letter ſhewn him.) 

A. No; they were took all. awa | 3 

O.: Was the encloſure of the > which” was di eta, to. 
Norwich, open or not ? 

A. I cannot recollect; I believe it was bp 1 remember . 
the meſſenger ſaid, here is a letter . and Ie PM 55 
4 mark it as you have done the reſt. 

Was that Lauzun ? fn 
No; I think it was Gurnell. 
. What were the contents of the letter in \ the encloſure 9 0 
FI don't know. 
Did you underſtand it to be a letter encloſed: i in another! * 
I did, and deſired him to open it and mark it. b 
Davin MazTix fworn-—-Exanined by Mr. ERSKINE. 
| * What is your trade ? 2 
| An engraver. 
I Where is your place of aldaetich F' 
At Sheffield. | 

I How long have you been an inhabitant of et eo FOR 

About twelve years. 5 

DQ. Have you carried on trade during that time! 6 

A. I have. 
A uu you a member of the Septet ſociety ? oF 
was. 8 

I Up to what time did you continue a 0 1 i 
Till wichin about three months to this commencement. 7 FR 
did not attend after ws time 275 e taken up by. g- TY 


vernment. 
2 Whae 


\ 


8 
* 


W R 5 
4 
10 7 7 * te 
5 * 4 9 4 1 - ; XA * ty r 


2. What was your object in being a member of chat ſociety ? | 


For the purpoſe of obtaining a reform in the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament, by legal and conſtitutional means. 


©. Now I aſk you upon your. folemn' oath, for truth is better 


than all other things, from all you obſerved, and heard, and ſaw 
in the courſe of your attendance upon that ſociety, had you any 
reaſon to believe or think that their object was different from 
your own? =p PTY | 
"\ -M* BY hd heaps. ©, 


A 
. 


led you to believe, or do you now believe, they had any inten- 
tion to attack the government by armed force ? | | | 
A. I had not the moſt diſtant idea of it. „„ 
Q. Was you a member of the ſociety at the time the Sheffield 
ſociety ſent a delegate to Scotland? _ x 
A. I was. „ 3 To 
2, From what paſſed in the ſociety upon that occaſion, what 
was your object in ſending your delegate ? What was he to do? 
A. For the purpoſe of co-operating with the other delegates, 


Z to obtain a parliamentary reform. 


D.. By what means did you conceive that was to be ef- 
RT | | 
A. By a petition to Parliament. ee 

2, After having had the petition rejected when Mr. Grey 


brought it. forward, what was the reaſon for having delegates ? 


| The former petition having been rejected, what did they expect 


would be the conſequence of a petition from delegates ? 
A. I do not underſtand you. be . 
Q. What good effect did uu expect to ariſe from ſending 

delegates from large bodies of people? = | 

\ To learn the effect of the ſentiment of the great body of 

eople. 2 . 8 : 

F d. What effect did you expect that ſentiment to produce? 

] expected that the general ſentiment of the people would 
make an impreſſion upon the Parliament, and produce that. 
effect. | | 

2. I aſk you ſolemnly upon your oath, whether it was in your 
contemplation that it was the intention that theſe delegates ſhould 
contrive means to compel it by force ? os 
A. By no means. 5 


* 


O; Would you have remained in the ſociety if you had ſup= | 


poſed that was their intention ? i 
Cin, 8 3 
9. Was any thing ſaid, or did you collect from the general 


objects of your ſociety, that it was their intention to affect tie 


King's majeſty, either his perſon, ſtate, or dignity in the realm? 
25 Certainly not. | 


V or. II. "MR - O. Was 


9, I need hardly aſk you if you heard any thing paſs which. 
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| nonalk 3s Y ao Fae. 
2 Was their intention, that you could collect 0 I: am not 
aſking you your imagination, but from what paſſed i in 'the e 


to — the Lords Houſe of Parliament? 


A. Certainly not. 
2. Was you at the Caſtle Hill when Mr. Yorke made a ſpeech 
there! ? 
A. I was, partly; not all the time. : 
nigh I take it for granted, every now and then A very hot ſpiri 
t ſhew itſelf ? 
Lr Preſident. Do not take any thing for N when you 


are examining witneſſes. 


Mr. Erkine. J will not aſk any more queſtions. 
Cro * 440 mga by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
1 artin, you have lived at Sheffield ſome time k 
have. 
9, Who were the perſons who principally managed the bufi 
neſs of the ſociety? 
A. The committee choſen from the ſociety occaſionally ma- 


naged the ſociety. 


2 Do you know a. verſa of the name of ""_— a printer of 
Sheffield ? | 
A. Yes. | 
ESD he an active member i in the city * 
= 
. What became of Mr. Gales? 
I cannot tell. 
Is he at Sheffield no y? 
I believe he is not. a 
5 Upon your oath, do not you know hel is not? 
Upon my word I do not know. I cannot poſſiblyfay. © 
2 He d you called at Mr, Gales* houſe in Sheffield within 
two 4 


A. T have, the houſe that was Mr. Gales'“; he has no houſe at 


Sheffield now, I believe. 


©. You were made a member of the Conſtitutional Sailer 
fo long ago as March, 1792 
AJ. I believe fo. 
Was it done with your knowledge: ? 
A. I believe ſo. : 
Was it done at the requeſt of any body i in this part of the 


wor A noe? 


A. Not that I know of; it was the propoſal in the committee, 
2, Do you recollect whoſe e it was th 227 Mould 
me to London? 
A. I do not know. 
: Do you recollect a letter * London * ntl in the 
2 deſiring you to propoſe it ? 
L cannot particularly recollect. 
| 2, Recolle& 


8 


[ an }- 


9. Recolle& yourſelf, if a letter was not read in the oommit· 
tee, deſiring that-you might become a member of the ſatiety? 
A, I do not. 
2; Do you recollect any thing about ſuch a letter? 
I cannot take upon me to ſay. 
75 Will you ſay you do not recolle@? ? 
I do not recollect. 
9. You were not acquainted, I believe, with the particulars 
of 3 conduct of the Convention in Scotland, were you 
A. No further than what appeared in the = ps newſpapers. 
S What newſpapers are you ſpeaking of 
The Edinburgh Gazetteer. ö 
: Then am I to underſtand you, that you knew of hen pro- 
ceedings of the Convention as they appeared in that Gazetteer ? 
A. I heard them read. 
©. Then you approved * the n as — appeared 
in that Gazetteer, did you? 
A. Not altogether. 
Q. What part of them did you diſapprove ? ? 
A. Particular'y that part relating to a ſecret committee. 
SM Now pray, had you a ſecret committee at Sheffield? 


5 You had not rot ſo far as that ? 
J Nothing of the kind that I ever heard of. 
Z You were at the Caſtle Hill, you fay ? 
I gs at part of the meeting; only the latter 7 
Do you remember a reſolution, when ſomebody 3 gp 
to 8 the Houſe of Commons, that that was negatived, and 
it was determined never to petition the Houſe of Commons any 
more ? | 
A. I was on hs 18 of the peoples and did not hear it. 
23 You would probably Aae of that reſolution? 
Perhaps I might. 
V * you know Mr. Vorke? : "= 
0. | 
Was hea Sheffield man? 
FI believe not. 
Z W hat brought him to- Sheffield | ? 
I cannot tell. _ 
bf Had you much acquaintance with Mr. Yorke ? | 
Lak No acquaintance previous to his firſt coming to * 
el 


. Did you know a reat deal of him after he did e 
A. I have: frequently he him both in private and en 
1 I you very intimate with him? 


»2 85 War, you very often with him i in private? | 0 
Kka 1; 3-5: Lou 


| . 1. J 
2e. You had both the ſame motives of obtaining 2 reform in 
Parliament by peaecable means: | 
A. I cannot ſay we had altogether. EW Jt vo 21A 
V What was the difference between you nn 3 
In various matters relating to en 3 but the ſpecific dif- 
ference I cannot at preſent recollect. 
1 Do you know who the editors of the Patriot were? 
I do not. | 


. Upon your oath do you not! . 
I do not. 


* Did you never hear who were the editors of that paper ? 
No; I never ſaw it. 
= Did you never hear who were the editors of that paper? 
I never did, except by public rumour. 
75 Who did you ever hear were the editors of the Patriot ? 
I have heard that certain perſons were editors of the Pa- 
triot. 
Q. Was not Mr. Dewi one ? 
I have heard that Mr. Brown was one of them, 
2 Matthew Campbell Brown? 
TI | | 
Do you know Mr. Brown's hand-wridag when you ſce it? 
I believe I do. | 
Mr. Erabine. This certainly is not evidence. 
Lord Preſident. It is not evidence of the fact, unleſs they can 
build any thing upon that. 
Mr. Attorney General. Mr. Brown was your delegate to the 
Britiſh Convention ? | 
A. l believe ſo. 
F A peaceable, well-diſpoſed wan 
I thought ſo. | © 
2. Do you remember your ſociety having any communication 
wit the ſociety at Stockport? 
A. Letters have occaſionally paſſed. 
7 Have you ſeen thoſe letters in your ſociet 
I have ſeen ſome letters, but I do not $I A an 
©. They were aſſociated for the ſame purpoſe, and the ſame 
nd; they were all for peace, the ſame as yourſelves. Tell me 
if that is Mr. eee Brown's TYM, or "nw, according 
wi your belief? (a letter ſhewn him.) 1 1 
A. I believe it is. | ; 
2. You know upon the Caſtle Hill there was a motion made 
to petition the Houſe of Commons ? 
A. Yes, I know there was by the public papers. > 
2 Upon your oath, are you not in the ſecret that that motion 
was made by contrivance to be e l 
4A. I never was. 
1 Did you ever hear that bebore! ? 
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A I have heard it tal ked of 


O: But at the time you W . meeting, 


know it was a contrivance * 1 


A. I did not. 


1 


8 did not 


54 Nor many hundred ohen belide you, 18 ate ar 2 


I dare ſay not. 


 Mr..Er5kine, The motion was 94 to petition Pane 
Was it meant to be negatived in order to petition Parliament b 
delegates, or was it that no petition was to be preſented at all ? 

A. I underſtand it was to petition the Houſe of Commons by 


delegates, 


"WV. Whatever Mr. Campbell Brown | might write, or Nan | 
he might think, or whatever he might do, did your ſociety ever 
| fran him authorit 15 attend for you, except in a legal and con- 


itutional way in £dinburgh ? ? 


A. I believe not. 


4 


. Did your ſociety give him authority, and confine him with- 


in legal and conſtitutional behaviour f 


A. They did. 


Would you have been © one to have ſent him to Edinburgh, 
if you had thought he would have acted contrary to law? | 


A. I would not. 


Lord Preſident. Were! the AH. of the Caſtle Hill erat 


liſhed ? 
A. They were. 


3 Was Mr. Vorke's ſpeech publiſted likewiſe} ? - 
'The proceedings were, in which was included Mr, Yorke” 8 


| ſpeech, 
7 Have you read that ſpeech? 


J have ſeen it. _ 


EDWARD OAKEs Fg Rk, by Mr. Exsæxz. 


oy What are you by trade? 
A plater. 


. You are an inhabitant of f Sheffield ? 


BD 6 - 
Where did you live? 


With my father, who is a grocer at Sheffield, 
4 Were you a member of the e 


0 | 
From what time to what 4 ? 


From the year 1791, to the preſent time, 


S Did you attend the meetings of the ſociety egi 3 


In ered I did. I was a good attendant: 
1 W hat was your object i in attending that place ? 


My obj ect in attending the ſociety was this: if by lawful - 
N — LE means, in co- operation with the reſt of my bre- 
thren, we 3 be able to gain a reform in Parliament. 


* - 


2. How 


T7” 254 ] 

E2 How did you expect that that or e ope- 
rate | 
A. We expotted our petitions would be granted. 

D. Did you expect more from petitions of ab from 
8 bodies, than from ſinall bodies? 
| YES 

H. Did you expect that petitions from large bote were tare 
like); y to convince Por rhament of the policy and Jes of the mea- 
ſure, than petitions from little bodies?  - | 

A. We did. 

©. If ſucceſs ſhould not be attended with the effect you 
wiſhed, was it your object, if you were to be diſappointed in 
that meaſure, to attempt to bring it about by vio! or force? 

Mr. Solicitor General. You are certainly irre ar. 

Mr. Ers+ine, I ſhould be glad to know how 75 am irregular. 

Mr. Solicitor General. It is not worth argui 

Mr. Ers bine. T hen it is not, I am ſure, worth interrupting 
me about. 2 

©. If the plan which you contemplated ſhould not be attended 
with ſucceſs, was it your object to purſue means of force: 

Never. 

©, Would you have remained in the ſociety if you had any 
reaſon to believe that was the intention of hers | ? 

A. I would not. | 
. From what paſſed in the ſociety when you was preſent ; at 
their meetings, what did you collect to be their object? 

A. I never underſtood that the object of the ſociety as a bödy, | 
or as individuals, was any thing more than a reform in Parlia- 
ment; and they did not, as far as I know of them, deſire in the 
leaſt to obtain this object by any other means than petitioning Ef, 
Parliament, a 

2. Was you preſent upon the Caſtle Hill when a petition to 
Parliament was * and another petition to the King put 
in the room of it? | 

A. I was. 

. D. When the petition to the Houſe of 1 — was nega- 3 
tived for the preſent, was it determined at no future time to peti- 
tion Parliament, when you had collected the ſenſe of the 1 9 1 | 

to a larger extent ? | 

Lard Preſident. Does he know what the ts were?” 

# 1 dþ not... . 

Mr. Erskine. Do you know the ſubſtance of them? 0 

A. I do not know that the reſolutions ſtated that, Parliament 
Would never be petitioned again. 

Did it refer to that time or all times? 
- I really think it referred to that time only... 
Was you in the ſociety at the time it was propoed wo fend 
2 de egate to Scotland 2 6 
ol Luns. 


\ 


4 7 ** | 


from Scotland, or did you ſend them without? 
A: I cannot ſay. I do not recollect. | 
9. When you ſent your delegate on the glen, what was 


the object of the ſociety, as far as you collected it from what you 


heard on the occafron, of ſending Brown to Edinburgh? 


A. The object of ſending Matthew Campbell Brown to o Edin- 


burgh was, in order that all proper meaſures thould be conſidered 
of to obtain a reform in Parliament. 
. Was Mr. Brown, as delegate from your Dy, to expreſs 
the Tenſe which your ſociety had? 
A. He was. 
©. Was it underſtood that they had any other obj ect in 
view? 
A. Our delegate, I dare fay, would have been called Got the 
Convention if any other object had been propoſed. 
Was he to purfue tk< objects that lociety had profeſſed? 35 
. He was. 
9. When delegates from the different ſocieties had got to- 
gether, what were they to do? 


A. As I obſerved before, they were to point out a proper way | 


of addrefling Parliament in a conſtitutional way, as that might 
not be . e thought upon by us: we thought them perſons 


more capable of judging of the more effectual way of addreſſing | 


Parliament than ourſelves. + 

O. What effect did you contemplate the petition of the dele- 
gates from a large body would have? 

A. That petitions coming. from ſo reſpectable a body, would 
have their weight in the Houſe of Parliament. 

QD. Did you think a petition from large bodies would be better 
received than from a {mall rs ? 

A.. We did. 

2. Did you eontemplate, that — the kit of the ſame 
peaceable means, Parliament would yield to a ſenſe of the juſtice 
of your petition ? 

Al. That was our expectation. : 

2. From any thing that palfed in your ſociety, was there in. 
your ſociety any contemplation againſt the King? 

A. No, not any diing. EO 

2. Nor againſt his title and office ? | 

A. Nothing againſt his title, office, or life.. | 

©, Was any thing ſaid reſpecting the Houſe of Lords when. 
your delegate was ſent off? | | 

A. I do not recollect. | 
Q. Was it your * to produce any change but. in the 
Houle of Commons ? 
A. I believe not. | | 

Oo, 2. When 


O. Did the propoſition of FR: delegates to Scotland come 
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| 2. When did you ever hear of _ arms or bikes being made 
in Sheffield ? 


back. 

* 2 a little time beste Mr. Camage w was taken up? Y 

t was not long before. 

Q. Do you remember whether the ſociety, or any part of it, 

had been inſulted and threatened 7 
A. I recolle& very well the ſociety had very great apprehen- 
ſions of danger, by repeated threats from the oppoſite aden be- 

cauſe the oppoſite party had yo_ them very great occaſion to 
fear, re uſing them ill. | 

o you mean the magiſtracy or the people! 7 


no means the magiſtracy of the place; but the hdibi- 


duals . took upon themſelves authority which we thought they 
had no right to do. 


©. Do you recollect whether that was contplained of in the 


ſociety, and whether any danger was ſtated there ? 
A. Yes it was. 


D: Laſk upon your moſt ſolemn oath, whether any thing paſſed | 
in the ſociety for arming it as a body, for an attack upon. the 


governinent of the country ? 
A. I am ſenfible in whoſe preſence 1 au and I deſire to 


ſpeak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; as in 
the preſence of God, I can poſitively ſay, it was never agitated, 15 
and never has been thought of in the Oy to arm as a Oy; to 


attack government. 


2. If any ſuch idea did ever occur to any wicked man of men, 
have you reaſon to believe that if ſuch an idea had been the obj ect 


of- your wr that you ſhould have known of it? 

A. I ſhot | 
2. I do = aſk what any wicked man in his private mind 
might contemplate ; but if it had been the object of the ſociety, 


or any number of them, do you believe er thould have known | 


ITS: 4 
A. I believe I ſhould. ai Salti Fa ? 
Crofs-examined by Ar. 8 1 baba! 


2. You will remember, when you anſwer me what you re- 
collected juſt now about the ſolemnity of your oath. Vo have 


been a member of the Sheffield ſociety fron the year 1791 {© 
"th I have. FR, 5 
DO. And been intimately acquainted with the ſociety from 
that tine? 


A I have. - + | F 
Q: Had you a committee to manage the Airs of the e ſociety! * 


A. Ves, we had. 


D. You Was a member of ae committee ? - 
A. es. | 96 


F » 


A. I cannot poſitively recolleR the time; 3 it is 2 few monde 


| 9. Were 
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9. Were yon there when twelve members were propoſed to be 
| ſent to the Conſtitutional Society in London? 
A. I was not prefent when any ſuch thing was propoſed} 
Do you know that twelve men were to be re- elected os 
your ſociety at Sheffield, and deputed to be ſent to London? 
A. When I was Hier, never. 1 don t know there ever was 
ſuch a n | 
would not wiſh to turn it upon an ee were 
Fe to be aſſociated with any ſociety in London, upon your oath ? 

A. I do not know that they were in any way to be aſſociated 
with them, any further than by correſpondence. 

EL - Were they to be aſſociated with them by oteretpotndgics? 

In order for the co-operation that I ſtated: before. 

2. Do you not remember if you was n, when ſuch a dee. 
termination was come to-? | 

A. T do not know that I was. bf 

2, Do you recollect ſuch a circumſtance being mentioned in 
the committee? 5 M ed 500 

A. No, by no means. 

Q: But do you not recolle&t chat there ws eh a propdiifitn 
made? Do you know whether any propoſal that was made about 
aſſociating members of yours came from London, Or was it * * 
propoſed in Sheffield? | 

A. Indeed, I do not know. 

ZI Did you conſtantly attend the ſocieties 'M 

I did not. 

©, And you never an that ſuch a motion had gau been a 
taken ußʒ/ |, - | 

A. I did not. #4; : 25 

Lord Preſident. Did your committee take your r proceedings 
down in writing * — 

A. Sometimes. 

V 1 did not keep a regular account ? 

De: 251 

Mr. Bier. What became of thoſe procerdinigs that were put 
into writing in theſe committees ? 

A. Indeed I am perfectly a ſtranger to them: for at the time 
the perſons were apprehended and taken to London, I did not 
attend; the committee, and therefore I cannot lay what was Wan 
by the committee. 

©. In whoſe cuſtody were the occediings kept | J 
| A. They were kept by Mr. Broomhead. | 

9. You fay you expected your petitions wonls bs heard; 
was you preſent when that em i W reſolved not 
Id petition any more? 81 | q | 
A. I was. 4 N 
Was you REP Re” when an fl Lon was enn from the 
/ * at Sheffield to the wy itutional Scciety of London, 
p Vol. II. | | n 
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| 8 a radical reform of the! country; dated the r4th of 
March, DOT: | 
A. Unleks I was to know the contents of the lener, 1 Snot 
fay. / 
| "2. I will ſhew you the letter. Do. you know a. man of the 
name of Samuel Aſhton * 370 
e c. 
5 J Was he an active menber of your 3 
A. He was, at the firſt period of it. 
| V Up to what period ? 
I do not know. 
Where is he now? 
I do not know. 
Is he at Sheffield? et eee 
Sl * not. I believe he is ſomewhere in the coun- 
tr 
2 Was he the e that correſponded with London i in the 
name of the ſociety ? 
„ I believe he was. 
Look at that letter, and tell me if that is his hand-writing? 
(a 7 ſhewn him.) 2970 N 
A, I cannot anſwer that. | | 
L Do you believe it---you muſt have ſeen 1“ | 
When Mr. Aſhton was a member of the ſociety, I was 
not an active member. 
A I aſk you upon the Glow oath you have appealed Oy whe- 
ther you ever ſaw Aſhton write on any ſubject? ? 
A. I don't recolle& whether I have or not. 
LY. Upon your oath? , 
A. I cannot tell. I have ſeen him wriees! but not to examine 
his hand-writing. 7 mT 
O. What is Samuel Aſhton ? 
A. He was originally a painter. 
Q: What is he now? 
A. I ſuppoſe he has obtained a patent to dreſs leathers" 
= 4 Now you may look at the contents of that letter, and tell 
me it you knew of that letter being writ on purpoſe to be ſent to 
| London, ? (reads it.) 
. You have now read that letter ; upon that Bing oath, do 
you know of that letter being ſent ? 451908 3 a 
. I cannot anſwer. 9 4 
We know more of this, perbabs; 9 you are aware of, 
and therefore be cautious; upon your oath, do you believe or 
not, in the firſt place, that it was ſent? 0 oi, 1 
AJ. At the time this letter was wrote, J was not become ; an ac- 
tiye member. 


After you became a a member, did you not d bear of ie? 
| 1 he 


Jr 


le 


* 
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A. 'The letters were not known to the notary at large, and 


| therefore I am not able to ſay. 


9. This letter is dated Match, 170 92 and you ſtated that you 
be dne a member in 1791, of courſe muſt be written while you 


was a member; and though you had been a member ſome time, 


yet you ſtate that you did not know chat this letter bad been 
written ? 


A. We, as a body, appointed a committee to. tranſact 0 our r buſi- 


neſs, as they knew our views. 
©, Did you at any time know what the committees 1 been 


doing? Was any report ever made to the ſociety? 


A. At times there was. 

2, Once in a fortnight, or once in three weeks, or how 
. * 

A. Soipetlines oftener, and ſometimes not ſo often. 

N: Was it once a week? 

A. No. : 
Was it once a fortnight ? 

. No. 

Lord Prefs dent. Was there 125 fred time? 
Ne tin =: ? 
Mr. Bower. Upon your oath, had you any art of the pro- 


ceedings about the 14th of March, '1792 ? 


A. I cannot recollect. 
. You ſee that letter is upon the reinciple of Paine's Rights 


of Man; had Mr. Paine 0 . of Man been introduced into 
the ſociety ? 


AT x 70 were introduced into the ſociety before they were 
proved to be a libel. 
Vour eee however, that you ſtate of the radical re- 


form of the country, conſiſtent with the principles of the Rights 
of Man, were the rights of man ſtated in that book ? 


A. I do not know whether this 1 alludes to the rights of 
man in Mr. Paine's book. 
Read the three laſt lines. N 
M r. Ershine. Read the whole of it. 
Mr. Attorney General. This is not the letter that we intended, 


it "ny another letter of the ſame date. I beg to have.it read. 


(Read by the Witneſs, ) 

e Gentlemen, 

« The ſociety, feeling as they do the grievous effects of the 
preſent corrupt ſtate defects, and the abuſe of our country, the 
Frese and heavy oppreſſions which the common maſs of the people 

—— under as the natural conſequence of that corruption; and, 
at the ſame time, being ſenſible, to a degree of certainty, that 


the public minds and general ſentiments of the people are deter- 


mined to obtain A RADICAL REFORM OF THE COUNTRY, as 


ſoon as prudence. and diſcretion will permit; believe it their duty 


LE2 Ein - W 
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to make uſe of every prudent means, as far as their abilities can 
be extended, to obtain ſo. ſalutary and deſirable an object as 4 
thorough: reformation of our country, eſtabliſhed upon that ſyſtem 
which is conſiſtent with the Rights of Man. For theſe reaſons, 
with great deference and ſubmiſſion to the-mernbers of the Society 
for Conſtitutional Information in London, we beg leave to re- 
queſt that they will be pleaſed to admit the perſons of the follow- 
ing names annexed hereto as members of their ſociety, (they 
being our friends, and members of our ſociety,) in order that a 
cloſe connection may be formed, and a hs communication 
maintained, between the two bodies; that being thus ſtrength. 
ened, this ſociety may be better enabled to govern itſelf with 
more propriety, and to render aſſiſtance to their fellow-citizens 
in this neighbourhood, and in parts more remote; that they, in 
their turn, may extend uſeful knowledge ſtill further, from town 
to village, 1 ram village to town, until the whale nation be 
ſufficiently enlirhtened, and united in the ſame canſe, which cannot 
fail of being the of wherever the moſt excellent works of Mr. 
Thomas Paine finds reſidence. 119 
: „J am, Gentlemen, 
« Your moſt reſpectful and fincere friend, 
« By order of the Committee, 

. « —— decretary-for this ſociety. 
« Sheffield, March 14, 1792.” » Fl aworos 907 63 y35; 
Mr. Bower. Now read this letter of the 14th of March; 1792; 
it is a letter found in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Hard. 
1351-4 (Read by the Witneſs.) ))) 0 
c Sheffield Society for Conſtitutional Information, to the Society 

for Conſtitutional Information in London 

This ſociety, compoſed chiefly of the manufacturers of 
Sheffield, began about four months ago, and is already increaſed 
to nearly TWO THOUSAND MEMBERS, and is daily increaſing, 
excluſive of the adjacent towns and villages, who are forming 
themſelves into ſimilar ſocieties. Juanes lot 5 
„ Conſidering, as we do, that the want of knowledge and in- 

formation in the general maſs of the people has expoſed them to 
numberleſs impoſitions and abuſes, the exertions of this ſociety 
are directed to the acquirement of uſeful knowledge, and to 
ſpread the fame as far as our endeavours and abilities can ex- 


— 


tend. 


« We declare that we have derived more true knowledge from 
the two works of Mr. Thomas Paine, intitled Rights of Man, 
Part the Firſt and Second, than from any other-author ot ſubject, 
The practice as well as the principle government is laid down in 
thoſe works, in a manner 2 clear, and irreſiſtibly convincing, that 
this ſociety do hereby reſolve to give theit thanks to Mr. Paine 
for his two ſaid publications, entitled Rights of Man,“ Parts 
the Firſt and Second, Alſo, ECC 

0 0 1 “ Reſolved 


8 
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4 Reſolved unanimouſly, That the thanks of this ſociety be 
given to Mr. Paine, for the affectionate ch n he has ſhewn in 
his ſecond work in behalf of the poor, the inianty and the aged; 


who, notwithſtanding the opulence which þlefTes the other parts 


of the community, are, by the grievous weight of taxes, ren- 
dered the miſerable victims of poverty and wretchedneſs. 

« Reſolved unanimouſly, 'Fhat this ſociety, diſdaining to be 
_ conſidered either of a miniſterial or oppoſition party (names of 
which we are tired, having been ſo often deceived by both,) do 
ardently recommend it to all their feilow-citizens, into whoſe 
hands theſe reſolutions may come, to confer ſeriouſly and calmly 
with each other on the ſubject alluded to, and to manifeſt to the 


world that the ſpirit of true liberty is a ſpirit of order; and that 


to obtain juſtice it is conſiſtent that we be juſt ourſelves. | 
_« Reſolved unanimouſly, That theſe refolutions be printed, 
and that a copy thereof be tranſmitted to the Society for Conſti- 
tutional Information in London; requeſting their approbation for. 
twelve of our friends to be entered into their ſociety, for the pur- 
poſe of eſtabliſhing a connection and a regular communication, 
with that, and all other ſimilar ſocieties in the kingdom. 
| By order of the Committee, 1 
(Signed) „ SAMUEL ASHTON, Chairman.“ 
«. Ordered, that the ſecretary do return the thanks of this ſo- 
ciety to the Society for Conſtitutional Information, eſtabliſhed at 
Sheffield; and that he expreſs to them with what friendſhip and 
affection this ſociety embraces them as brothers and fellow la- 
bourers in the ſame cauſe. That he do aſſure them of our intire 
concurrence with their opinion, viz. That the people of this 
country are not, as Mr. Burke terms them, ſtoine, but rational 
beings, better qualified to ſeparate truth from error than himſelf, 
poſſeſſing more honeſty, and leſs craft. 5 
ﬆ Reldlved, That this ſociety will, on Friday next, March 
31ſh, ballot for the twelve aſſociated members recommended by 
the Sheffield committee, and approved by this meeting.” 
Mr. Bmwer. Is that the hand-writing of Samuel Athton? 
Mr. Ers4ine. We ſhall take it as his hand-writing. I am go- 
ing tu prove it. 704 | 


\ 


Mr. Bower. Do you know how theſe two letters of the ſame 


date came to be ſeat ? 
A I go not. | 


D. Did you ever hear any thing of this laſt letter before it was 


written, or afterwards ? 
AH. 1 do not;tecolleQ; 1 1 7 tv 
81 * You never recollect hearing of that letter at all ? 
H. I do non | Sg tne BY I « 
O: That was a letter written by the committee, and never 
communicated to your knowledge to the ſociety? 7 
A. I cannot ſay; I did not attend all the ſocieties. 


A But 
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2. But I aſk, whether to Jour een the iter, was ever 
| communicated to your cer | 1 5 
A. 1 cannot ſay. | 
| Lord Prefident. Do you know whether i it Was, or r Was, not? 
A. I do not: PE | 
Mr. Bower. Do you know Mr. Yorke? ? 
A Yes. 
9. Were you preſent at the Caſtle Hill? | 
A. Yes. | 
8 hob Did you hear Mr. Yorke * ſpeech at the Calle Hill? PR 


g 37 Did you read it? : 


I Do you know Mr. Brown: of | 
| Jes. 5 
2 Did you ever * the paper publiſhed at Sheffield, en- 
titled the Patriot? 
A. I frequently read Mr. Gales' Regiſter, which e con- 
tain extracts from the Patriot. 
I Did you ever read the book entitled the Patriot? 85 
I believe I have ſometimes. | 
I What was the title of the Regiſter ? | 
The Sheffield Regiſter. | 
9. Look at that printed paper paſted to that book (the Con- 
ſtitutional Society's book) ? | 
(Read by the Witneſs. ) 
« Sheffield Society for Conſtitutional | nformation, March 14, 
- 1 os.” 
Mr eridine. Does he know any W of this of his own 
knowledge? 
A. I do not. | 
Mr. Ers#ine. Then read it to yourſelf, Sir. 
Mr. Bower. It has been read already. - 
Mr. Erskine. That is a very pooping reaſon why: it ſhould not be 


read now. 
(The i _ looks over it.) 

Mr. Bower. Have you read enough of it to enable you to tell 
me if thoſe reſolutions were circulated in Sheffield as the reſolu- 
tions of your ſociety, upon your oath? | 

A. Yes, I believe they were. 

Jou have ſeen them in circulation there, have you not! 85 

I think ſo. 

Did your ſociety circulate the books referred to in theſe 
reſolutions; ; I mean this part of it, « We declare that we derive 
more true knowledge from the two works of Mr. Thomas Paine, 

entitled, Rights of Man, Part the Firſt and Second, than from 
any other author or ſubject ?”? 

A. Never fince __ were proved to be a libel, 133 

N 9, But 


[ES] 


©. But before that, were they circulated as the principles o of 
government which your ſociety had adopted? 
A. They were, before they were proved to be: libel: i 
Were they circulated in 8 mne in the neighbour- 
hoo of Sheffield by that ſociety f 
2 Indeed I cannot ſay. : 
Do you know, upon your oath, that os were circulated 
S.. e members of that ſociety ? 
A. Before they were proved to be a libel. 
D. That is not the queſtion, whether they were proved to be 
a libel; I aſk you, once for all, were they in fact fo circulated ? 
A. They were ſold by various perſons both in town and 
count 


I 'By whom---by Mr. Gales ? * 


I do not know whether he fold them or no; 1 bene he 
die. <-> _ 


9. Do you know, of your own knowledge: if they were Cir- 


culated by any of the members of that ſociety ? 
A. 1 


D. Who was that Martin who won thoſe reſolutions---was | 


be a chairman of your committee ? 


A. Not conſtantly. 
. Was he at that time when theſe has were paſled ? 


I do not know that I was preſent at the time theſe were 
paſſe | 
. Was he chairman when theſe reſolutions were paſſed ? 
. I do not know, except from his name being ſigned. 
. How many members were there of the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety at Sheffield at this time ? 
A. I do not know. +. | | 
55 Do you know whether 20 or 50, 500 or 5,000? 


I cannot particularly fay ; I cannot kts to the exact 


number of the ſociety. 
"8 At this time, March, 1792, as near as you can? 
I do not wiſh to ſay any thing but the truth. 

Lord Preſi dent. Give ſhort anſwers, and . 38 to this pur- 

o 
F Mr. Bower. About how many might there be! 

A. Probably 200. 

2. Haw came you then to ate in your e that they 
were increaſed to 2,000, if they were only 200 ? 

A. There were many friends to our plans which we were pro- 
piles who were not regularly ene by our ſociety as mem- 
| But ĩt Marte that the mad were * 2,000 ; ; wer2 not 
: 280b more than they had members? 

A. It might, perhaps, allude to the number of people that at- 
(ended the meeting, that were not members, r 
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2. Were perſons admitted that were not members , 
. Yes, at the firſt. 
9. Mt ad you any meeting that eee to 500 before March, 
T792 ! 
5 Ves, I believe we had. 
O. When you were united, 5 — did you mean to > dat 1 
A. We had no deſign at all to attack. Goverment by force of 
arms. 
1 2. If government had attacked you, what would you have a 
. | 
A. We ſhould have ſubmitted to it. 
©, Had you any intention of — the Houſ: of Lords i in 
any reſpect? 
A. We expected if there was an equal repreſentation in the 
Houſe of Commons, that would tend to redreſs all our griev- 
ances. If there was any corruption in the Houſe of Lords, that 
would be done away, and all the reſt would follow of courſe. 
| 9. Then you mean now to ſtate that your idea was nothing 
further than merely a reform in the Houſe of Commons ? 
A,. Nothing more. 
D. Was the Martin who was chairman the laſt witneſs? 
A. Yes. 
Mr. Erskine. You ſaid, if Hives was any corruption in the 
Houſe of Lords, it would follow of courſe; did you mean that it 
would follow of courſe by an act of Parliament of n n 
and Commons? 
F. Ves. 
Mr. Berber. That is a leading 88 | 
Mr. Ers%ine. In what way is it poſſible to put it then? 
Mr. Power, You may aſk what they meant. 
Mr. Erstine. Were not all your proceedings * ſrom 
time to time in the public papers ? 
A. I believe they were. 
I Was there any concealment of what you did ? 
J believe not. 

Q. Were not the letters you have read here printed in wy 
public newſpapers ?. * 
A. I cannot ſay. I believe the proceedings of the ſociety were 

in general oubliſhed | in the papers. | 
r. Bower. Did that book, the Patriot, come out at the ſame 
time with the newſpaper ?. 
A. The newſpaper. came out long before the Patriot, 
DANIEL STUART called in again, 
Mr. Erstine. This gentleman is ſecretary to the Society of the 
Friends of the People, and was fworn before. 


7 Have you any. reſolutions ſigned Samuel Aſhton ? _ 
1 believe I have. 1 
| 9. Look 


4 


| | „„ 
O. Look at it, and tell the Gentlemen of the Jury the date 
of it. Had our Society of the Friends of the People at that 
time, (our ſociety I call it, I myſelf being a member of it,) pub- 
liſhed this declaration? 3 7 SY 
d c 
D. At what time did the Society of the Friends of the People 


: got it about you'? rh | 


e emſelves, and publiſh this declaration ? Have you 


A. T have; it was printed by the ſociety, under my own 


inſpection. ä ä 3 | 
Does this letter from Aſhton refer to this addreſs ? 
A. It does. . | | | 
. Mr. Erihine, We will read the declaration firſt, and then the 
letter, Kies | | 


ſpeak of ? | | 
(Read by Mr. ERSKINE.) 


« Declaration agreed to. by the ſociety entitled the F riends of 
the People, aſſociated for the purpoſe of obtaining a parlia- 


mentary reform. April 11, 1792. 5 85 

„A number of perſons having ſeriouſly reviewed and con- 
ſidered the actual ſituation of public affairs and ſtate of the king- 
dom, and having communicated to each other their opinions on 
theſe ſubjects, have agreed and determined to inſtitute a ſociety 
for the purpoſe of propofing to Parliament and to the country; 
and of promoting, to the utmoſt of their power, the following 
conſtitutional objects; making the preſervation of the con- 
ſtitution, on its true principles, the foundation of all their pro- 


« Firſt, To reſtore the freedom of election, and a more equal 


repreſentation of the people in Parliament. 


« Secondly, To ſecure to the people a more frequent exerciſe 


of their right of electing their repreſentatives. | 
The perſons who have ſigned their names to this agreement, 
think that theſe two fundamental meaſures will furniſh the power 
and the means of correcting the abuſes which appear to them to 
have ariſen from a neglect of the acknowledged principles of the 
conſtitution, and of accompliſhing thoſe ſubordinate objects of 
reform which they deem to be eſſential to the liberties of th 
people, and to the good government of the kingdom. | 
780 Signed by ; | 85 
Charles Grey, Eſq. M. P. Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird 
Hon. Tho. Maitland, M. P. James Archdekin, Eſq. _ 


George Rous, Eſq. David Godfrey, Efq. 

Wm. Cunninghame, Eſq. Higgins Eden, Eſq. _ 
John Tweddle, Eſq. Philip Francis, Eſq. M. P. 
Earl of Lauderdale John Hurford Stone, Eſg. 
Nicolls Ravensford, Ef, W. H. Lambton, Eſq. M. P. 


Lord Preſident. What is the date of the declaration you 
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T. B. Hollis, Eſq. | SEE, 
. Is that the Mr. Breton whoſe name 


266 J 


8 James Mackintoſh, Efq. 


alcolm Laing, Eſq. 


| Arthur Piggott, Eſq. 


J. B. Church, Eſq. EP. 75 
Gilbert r ſq. 


Mr. Attorney 


John Godfrey, Eſq. 
George Tierney, Eſq. | 
J. Whitebread, jun. Eſq. M. P. 


Sir J. Throckmorton, * c 
M. A. Taylor, og er | 
ſq: 177 


William Breton, 


occurs to a paper ſaid to be the e at Chalk Farm? ok 


A. Yes, it is. 


« Tho. Rogers, Eſq. 


Hon. Thomas Erſkine, M. P. 
(meaning me, Gentlemen,) 


Tho. Thompſon, Eſq. M. P. 


Col. Tarleton, M. P. 


Mr. Secretary Bond 
Wm. Luſhington, Eſq. 


Samuel 1 e 
9. 


| Peregrine 


eal | 
R. B. Sheridan, "Eh. M. P. 


Mr. ExskIxE goes on reading. ) 
( Wm. Fullarton, Eſq., 


Norman Macleod, Eſq. M. P. 
James Luſh, Eſq. 

Mr. Ald. Sawbridge, M. P. 
Rich. Weld, _ 

John Claridge, ſq. 


John Wharton, Eſq. 


James Martin, Eſq. br. P. 
Wm. Smith, Eſq. M. P. 
John Scott, Eſq. M. P., is 


Mr. Attorney General. That is not me, Gentlemen. | 
Mr. Erstine. That Gentleman is not John Scott, Eſq. bit -Sir 


« Sir Bellingham Graham, Bt. 
George Byng, Eſq. M. P. 


er. Batley, Eſq. 

alph Carr, jun. Eſq. 
Ralph Milbanke, Eſq. M. P. 
Henry Howard, Eſq. M. P. 
B. E. Howard, Eſq. 
E. B. Clive, Eſq. 
Henry Howard, Ea. 
= Leach, Eſg. 

ohn Nicholls, Eſq. 

ohn Richardſon, Eſq. 

m. Chiſholm, Eſq. 
Joby Fazakerley, . | 

ich. S. Milnes, Eig. M. P. 
Samuel Shore, Eſq. 
Tein Shore, jun. Eſq. 


Jer. Cartwright, Eſq. 


ohn Kingſman, Eſq. 
dw. Jer. Curteis, El 75 
ET. 


Samuel Long, Eſq. 


Ir Bourdieu, Eſq. 
B. Rous, Eſq. 
2. O' Bryen, Eſq. 


Jobn Scott. They are both very good men, Gentlemen. 


1 Lodge Batley, 1 * 
ames Weſt, 
. Powlett Few "0 Efq. M. P. 


George Livius, Eſq. 


Right Hon. Lord Daer 
Hou. pou Douglas 
Rev. Dr. Kippis 
James Jacques, Eſq. 
Adam Walker, Eſq. 


Rich. Sharp, Eſq. 


Rev. Dr. Joſeph Towers 
John Turnell Tuffen, . Eſq. 
John Clerk, Eſq. 


. Tho. Bell, Eſg. 
John Wilſon, Ela: * 


Andrew Stirling, Eta. 
Rich. Heaviſide, Elq- 
Mr. Ald. Combe 
Robert Merry, Eſq. 
George Shum, Eſq. 

J. W. Le Maiſtre, "Ec. 
James Perry, Eſq. 
Henry Clifford, {q. 


John Crookſhanks, Eſq.” 
* about 20 of 39 more names, Gentlemen. 


1. 87 1. 


Me. Erbin. (To Stuart.) The objects of your ſociety being 
eee in this manner, did you receive this letter? 
1 0 

Mr. Ershine. Having read that declaration, and the names 

that were publiſhed at the end of it, and publiſhed i in all the 

newſpapers, I now propoſe to read the letter. | 
- (Read by the Clerk of the Court.) 

Letter, dated Sheffield, 14th of May, 1792, Arefled, 66 The 
Chairman of the Committee of the Friends of the People, 
at the apartments of the Committe, Frith Street, Soho.“ 
(See Appendix.) 

Mr. pra General. Do you know the hand-writing of 

Aſhton? | 

A. I have never ſeen him write: I do not. He called on me. 
1 know him. 

Mr. Attorney General. "Yau Lordſhip and the Jury will * 
ſerve the letter; it is in the ſame hand-writing as a letter read 
before of the 26th of March, upon the ſame fubject. 

Mr. Er stine. I take it for granted, upon receiving ſuch a let- 

ter as that, the Society of the Friends of the a6 hel ſent an an- 

ſwer to it? | 

A. Yes, they did. = 

I Did any reply come to that anſwer ? : 
| Ves, there did, in the year 1793, after the motion in the 

Houſe of Commons. A motion of thanks was voted to all ſo- 
cieties throughout the kingdom that had ſent petitions; and that 
is a letter from Sheffield acknowledging the receipt of the vote 
of thanks, with the thanks of the ſociety for it. 

8 Haye you got one from Sheffield to Norwich of the roth 
of September, 17922 5 
1 Mr. Bower. Don't you read the anſwer of the F riends of the 

eople? 

Mr. Ersbine. Certaioly, by all means. 

O: Was it ſigned by Mr. Bo ? | 

A. Yes; I. carried the 3 to the Sheffield letter to Mr. 
Grey in the Houſe of e after having N it fairly out 
for him to ſign it. 

2, Of what date? 

A. The 24th of May, 1792. 

I Of what date is the reply ? 

I have: At the reply, but it was 2pproying very much of 


the anſwer. . 
T2 Read by the-Clerk of the Court. * 


Dated F h Street, London, May 24, 1792, ſigned Charles 
Grey, Chairman; addreſſed, « Samuel Aſhton, Eſq. Chair- 
man of the Conſtitutional Society at Sheffield.” 9” (Sec 


AM, ndix. 
Fn 1 Mm 2 | | Mr. : 
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Mr. Erebine. Was there any letter came to your ſociety from | 
the Hertfordſhire fociety ? 
A 
Is that the letter? ( ſhrwing it to 75 * 
Pes. 
9. Was it read to the ſociety ? 
A. Yes, dated October the 1ſt, 1792. 
(Read by the Clerk of the Court.) 
« Royſton, October it, 1792.” 
Mr. Attorney General, That letter is not in evidence. 
Mr. Erskine. I thought it was; but I will not give *p my 
right to read it. I will argue it by and by. 
Crefs-examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
D. That letter you carried to Mr. SP; to ſign? 
"$8 ns 
_ . was ſigned? 


2 Dia you ſend that letter by poſt to Aſhton ? 
id. 85 


| V Did you know Aſhton ? | 
Not then perſonally. _ | 
9 Do you know what Aſhton i is! „ 
Ves; a tanner. | IE 
. What is he now? 
I believe the ſame. 
9. It is directed Samuel Aſhton, E {q. ---that, I ſuppot, Was 
à thought of your own ? 
A. No. 
Q. By whoſe Are ction da y you addreſs it, „ Samuel Aſhton, TS 
A. By the direction of the committee. 
9 Did any of them know his ſituation in life? 
I believe none of them knew his ſituation at that time. 
. You told us when you were here the other day, you did not 
8 Mr. Hardy had been an aſſociated member of the Conſtitu- 
tional Society: now I aſk you, your letter being dated the 24th 
of May, do you know that the fame Aſhton, upon the 26th of the 
fame May, which is later than the 24th, wrote a letter to the Con- 
ſtitutional Society, which I hold in my hand, ſtating, that they 
had received your moderate letter, a letter of the Friends of the 
People; and ſtating to that ſociety, that as your principles were 
not according to the Rights of Man, the Sheffield ſociety would 
have nothing to do with you, except ſo far as the Conſtitutional 
ye would afterwards permit ? . 
A. 1 never heard of that letter before. | 
75 Have you had any communication with Aſhton fines FP 
About a twelvemonth ago he Was in nen or rather leſs, 


| and called upon ne. 
2, A ſhort 


| IS 


"7 >. 2 1 
- ©. A ſhort time previous to this, I think about the 27th of 
March, your Society of the Friends of the People had expreſſed 
their reaſon for having nothing to do with the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety, and had ſtated to them that they would have no more cor- 
reſpondence with them? 
A. No, it was about the beginning of May. 
O. It was before this letter of yours to Sheffield? 
A 3-0. - | es 1 | 
Q. Did you ever know that Mr. Aſhton had any communica- 
tion with the Conſtitutional Society! 
A. No, I cannot ſay. 3 
O. Did you know that twelve members of that very Sheffield 
ſociety, to which you had been writing, were aſſociated with 
the Conſtitutional Society, whole correſpondence you had before 
rejected ? | | | 
A. I cannot fay. I believe I might have read it in the newſ- 
paper. © | | 
©, Do you mean to ſay, Mr. Stuart, that at the time you per- 
mitted this letter to go from the Friends of the People to Shef- 
field, that you knew that the Sheffield ſociety had twelve mem- 
bers aſſociated with that Conſtitutional Society with whom your 
ſociety had refuſed to correſpond ? | | | 
A. At the time of ſending that anſwer I do not think I did; I 
believe I heard it afterwards. - i 
. I do not mean to inſinuate that you did, I do not believe 
that. You have heard my learned friend read a great many re- 
ſpectable names---how many of theſe Gentlemen may have 
quitted your ſociety ? ol 
A. Perhaps about a dozen. ON En + 
Mr. Ers#ine. And he can tell you how many have been added 
too. | [20 
Mr. Attorney General. Your ſociety received this letter of the 
14th from Sheffield, as a proof of their moderation! 
fi Nee otros ; 
| 5 And you received it accordingly ? | 
M. es 1 | ; | 
. And you know nothing of the letter I have been ſtating? 
Qi. And did not know at that time of this aſſociation of twelve 
of their members with the Conſtitutional Society? | 
A. I did not. 5 | 8 
2. Yau were going to ſtate that ſome Gentlemen left your 
ſociety about this time? | | | 
A. Yes; five Gentlemen left the ſociety at once, concerning 
which a letter is printed. | ö 6 
Have you had any curioſity to read over the names of thoſe 
reſpectable Gentlemen whoſe names are printed at the end of 


this declaration ? | 


15 270 & 
2 5 Can you inform me how many of theſe Gunter were, 
and continue to be, members of that Conſtitutional Society, 
whoſe correſpondence you had 775 ected? 
A. I can only by hearſay. I believe Mr. Mooring i is, but be 
bas left the Friends of the People. 0 IO 
O. Dr. Towers? my 95 5 
A. Yes. : 
: Mr. Cartwright? 
Les. 
Mr. Batley ? | 
] do not know that he is. 
„ Mr. 2 72 
Yes. 
. Mr. Sheridan! : 
> a i, 
4 Wharton? e oats R 1 


7 Me Sharpe! > 
I do not know that he 4 is a ande ve the Conſtitutional | 


Society. 
Mr. Erskine. I know there are ſome of chem; ; I know the fact 
myſelf. | 

Mr. Attorney General. That is enough — | 

E. hs 99 d Mr. Wharton become a member of your ſo- 
ciet 

+ I believe he was a member before I had any thing to do 5 
_— 5 

I preſume you ala nquiced who the erlons were yon 
RS ha lercers to before you wrote to thay! r= Sl 

A. Yes. : 

9. Is Lord Daer a member of your ſociety ? 

2. Yeh, Ie Is. 

I underſtand you to fa there was an anſwer ben Sheffield 
to your letter of the 24th of May ? . 
A. Yes. 8 © HS 
. From the ſame Aſhton ? I Yo ge Das 
Yeh . Rp 
2 ny as moderate terms as the letter you have inferred in the 
un: 

A. Yes, approving of the letter we had ſent. | 
Do you remember whether that letter was dated tegkee ge 
after the 1 th? © 
A. It is impoſſible it could be before, becauſe the anſwer was 
wrote upon the 24th. 1 0 
Mr. Erstine. Then I am to underſtand that this letter was 
in 7. Te. terms, which muſt have been later than the 26th? 

es. 


2. You 


1 
2 You have been aſked, whether Lord Selkirk”s eldeſt 0 
Lord Daer is a member of che Friends of the People ? 
5-4 Yes, certainly he is. 
. Did not every body know that Lord Daer had been in the 
Brig Convention at Edinburgh For 
A. Les N 
2. Every Ge in the Society: of the Friends of the 
People knew and know that Lord Daer was a delegate there? 
A. Yes, I believe {6 from the public papers. 
. You knew it---does he remain {till a member of the 
Friends of the People ? 


A. He does. 


D Have you any reaſon to . his conduct upon that | 


@ccaſion ? 

A. None at all. 
Mr. Attorney General. Did your ſociety know what had been 
the N of the Britiſh Convention ? 


Further. 
. I obſerve that you ſaid the anſwer to that letter mult be 

later than the 26th? 

A. Yes; becauſe it was a reply to the anſwer of Mr. Grey's 

letter dated on the 24th ; and it would take two days to get an 

anſwer. 

A Then an anſwer might have been returned on the #6th. 
Did you ever know a man change from a moderate man to a 
Tepublican by the return of the poſt ? | 

Mr. Attorney General. Did you ever know a man change to a 
republican in the courſe of the fame poſt ? 


Lord Preſident. The obſervations in this cauſe have beenupon 


a much larger ſcale than uſual. 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP ſworn.--- Examined by Mr. ERSKIXR. 

: What are you by trade? 
A razor maker. 

9. Was you a member of the Gries at Sheffield? 

A. Yes, from very near the firſt to the laſt. 

Q: Did you attend pretty regular i in general ? 

A. Yes, I did. 


L. What was your object in ela firſt, and afterwards 


continuing to be a member of that ſociety ? 
A. The object that I had in view was a reformation in the 
Commons Hou: of Parliament. 
By what means did you ſeek to obtain that reform, by the 
aſſociations that had taken place at that time ? 7 
A. By. peticioning the Houſe of Parliament. 


©. Why did you expect that petitioning, and having aſſocia 
tions, and delegates from thoſe aſſociations, would be more ſuc- 


ceſsful than the ordinary way of ENG: 24 


They knew from the public papers, I believe; nothing 
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TJ | 
A. Tt was to be upon the plan of the Duke of Richmond; that 
was the idea I formed upon the buſineſs. 
9. From what you heard paſs, and from the general nrocoediegs | | 
of 185 ſociety, ha you any reafon to believe that the object of the { 
ſociety in general, or have you now reaſon to believe their beet 
was different from your own? \ 
| A. From the knowledge I had of __ ſociety, 1 believe! they 
had but one object in view, which was the ſame I had. 1 
D. You recollect, no doubt, Mr, Dewſnap, the obligation 
under which you ſpeak, that you are ſworn to {peak the truth? Pf | 
7 43% {- | 
| : Then recollecting the ſanction under which you ſpeaks you | c 
declare folemnl y, that to be your belief; that A e the genepa | 
object of your ſociety ? - | ſ 
A. Yes. 52 bet 8. 
Q. If there had been any idea to ſubvert the government, (as 
to touching the King's lik, it is indecent, to ſtate it to you, 
but to ſubvert the emen ans . have, alen to 
this ſociety ? | Cody 03 4538509 . 0 
N T 
2. If you had obſerved that was s the biel of the ociey would - x 
ou have continued in it ? | 
A. No, I ſhould immediately have withdrawn from thems An 
D. If you had diſcovered---I am not talking of your own 
| internal ideas; not what one intemperate man might do---but if y 
| you had diſcovered from the general objects of that ſociety, that y 
| its intention was miſchievous, and to accompliſh, this purpaſe by rw r 
force, would you have continued in it? a 
A. No; I ſhould have immediately withdrawn Sw it, if 1 hath oy 
obſerved any thing that could lead me to believe any ſuch thing. y 
was intended to be effected by force. | | 
2. Was you in the ſociety when the e delegate was ent to. the r. 
Convention in Scotland ? ? whoa} 10041 1 
"= % - So y 
2 What did you underſtand the delegate was Gs: chere for, 
repreſenting your ſociety as a delegate in Scotland)? 6 
A. I underſtood, that they were to aſſociate together i in order i 
to inform the minds of the people, and draw up ſuch papers to if 
be repreſented to government as they thought moſt conductive to 
bring about a reform in the Commons Houſe of Parliament. | 
DX When Mr. Brown was ſent to Edinburgh, was he. aitho.: of 
rized to proceed in any way but by the fame conſt utional en 5 | 


TO HR _. 7 


2 


the ſociety itſelf had in view ? K to le 
A. No; he had no purbority to do. any thing but what the bs 

Ciety had always done. 39] th 
Q: Do you remember at any time any alarm prend in vou 

ſociety on the ſubject? 4120 1 K 


> A | cannot WO mention the moment; : "nas. dene 5s. 4 


ora 


< Na oi ago, do you remember a hand bill? 
I have no knowledge of the hand- bill. 


"0 Do you remember any inſults being offered to any of the 


ſociety ? 

A have ſeen people frequently aſſembled together, and heard 
them threatem to aſſault and inſult the ſociety, and from inflam- 
mator Y letters that were publiſhed in the ſeveral papers by one 
Ruſſel, ' that very much alarmed the people of the e at 
Sheffield. 

15 Did you ever hear iy thing of pikes? 


of it. 
4 2: Had it been the object of the iy, in en to amm, 
muſt you not have known it? 

A. I muſt, certainly. 

2. Was it ever propoſed in the committee, or from the com- 
mittee to the ſociety, or ever mentioned in the ſociety, that you 
ſhould have arms for your defence againſt the government of the 
ooutry t 


I am Name a ſtranger to the pike buſineſs ; 1 have heard | 


A. No; it was a queſtion that was neyer agitated in the com- 


mittee. 


Or in t the fociety ? ? 
2 Nor in the ſociety. 


Till theſe people were taken up, 464 this 1 buſineſs 


whic detains us here originated; I aſk you, as an honeſt man, if 
you ever heard of ſuch a thing in your life as arming, euer to 
reſiſt government or attack it ? | 

A. 1 never heard it either before or ſive, | 

2, Was there any object of your ſociety which a be- 
yond the Commons Houf: of Parliament ? 


A. No, we had not; I had not for my own part, and I have a | 


reaſonable hope that nobody elſe had. 
Q. Is that reafanable hope founded — the ee what 
you ſaw of them ? | N 
A. Ves, it is. | 
Was your 8 upon Pits lk of che Duke of Richmond? 


Ves; and that Was the only 19 70 the ſociety at args. had ; 


in View, 
3 Was chat Gals oel time to kinn in the ſociety? 
Ves, frequently; and they publiſhed the letter of the Duke 
of Richmond to Colonel Sharman. 


J. What Was ith reaſon of your "OE: Fre this 


ter? 5 


31 


From every Le you know of the une * your <a 
WF did they appear to, you to adhere to that object? 
A. Yes, ſtrictly. 
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dne cg 5Lexahiined by Mr Law. 


hi have faiCthat it was your object to obwit's reform r 


ning Parliament? ME 


A. It was. 

9. How long have you continueda member of this ehe * 
to the preſent time? 

A. Between two and thite years.” | 

2 1 Was you at a meeting at the Caſtle Hin, in April laſt; ? 

Was. 

O. Was not the purpoſe of pettoning Parliantent expretel 
ia Wy in that meeting ? 

A. It 3 . 

8 o not you know that, by n e hepatic 
was broug SHE Forward for the purpoſe of bringing a negative! 3 
Mr 1 92 not in a ſituation to hear what paſfed; there ah 2 

7 concourſe of people, that I could not get near. 
">. You ou heard the queſtion put? fi Dec 

I cannot fay that I did; I was at a great diſtance, and? the 
was a large concourſe of people. 

DV. Did not you read the proceedings afterwards in Mt. Glen 
paper 

A. might ſee it, but 1 recollect very little of is: S 

V Whatever 2 was pats, was it rde 5 Was it 
not! 


F. believe it was. 
1 Were there any voices Bi you heard in the < affirmative? 
I do not know that there were. 
E Did you, Knowing that the queſtion chat nk WT to be 
put, had been negatived, and it being your object to obtain a 
reform through the medium of” en, did ot withdraw 


| . from that ſociety ? b 7 en +80 


f 


2 Do you ou know of any ingle individual in n cnſequenc of 
that vote, having left the ſociety ? ? | 
A. I do not tall a ſingle individual; | 
©. Do you know if the proceedings of the Britiſh Conventie 
were not approved of 5 your ſociety? 
A. That is a matter that I cannot beste Ws nor V7 
2, Was not there a vote of 5 in your eee of or 


17 : proceating of that Convention ? 


A. I have fome recollection of it t 

. 2, Did you, before the meeting, know either eh Mr. 
Fe bead or Mr. OCamage, that the queſtion for another appli- 
entidn to unn which was put _ the Caftle H * Capri in 

pril , 


Was it your & all al Var b —.— 1 | 
2 Wa of yoir objec na Fs 11 8 


2 275 1. 
April, 1794: was meant to be put for the purpoſe of being 


negatived 
A. No, I did not; and 1 "I? a perſonal correſpondence with 


Mr. Broombead in the neighbourhood for 12 or 14 years. 


2, Do you believe it was or not put for, the Purpoſe bd being 


| ncgatiged | 3 
A. I do not know; it is a matter 1 b Dk 8 5 
2. However, no one, in a, of Ys ee 


Hignſelf? 
A. Not that I know of. 


9. Do you know who is the author of f the paper all the 


Patriot? 
' A. No, I cannot ſpeak to that. 


= Do you know one Mr. Bonn, the des- to the Con- 


vention? i F 
A. Yes, I + ts | k 
Was he the editor of it? 5 
I don't know; I cannot fay. 3 
7 Di Did you ever ſpeak to Mr. Brown upon that ſubject 2 


| 72 After you had read it in Mr. Gales' paper that that ion 
had been negatived, did you conceive after that, that it was till 
meant to be obtained by the medium of petitioning Parliament? 
A. It was ſaid, that they meant to pevtion. daß bis Man 
S Was that queſtion ever put! 
I neyer heard it was. - 
. I ay you, had heard nothing of arming? 


8 you know Mr. Vorke or Redhead? 
£1 have ſeen him in Sheffield, but I we ich to bin in 
my- nts 31 
'2 Do you know Mr. Dent TIS 

No; to my knowledge 1 never ſaw him. 
'S Did you ever hear of ſuch a thing as a pike being pre- 
: pared or ordered under the direction of Mr. Yorke ? 
A I never did; the firt I ever heard of it was, that Mr. 
Daviſon had wrote a letter to I homas Hardy, of benen | 
| 5 4 When did you hear that? 

After Thomas Hardy had been taken . 

©. Had you ever. heard an ale propoſition for e your- 
caves SR what you have. ed the en, N 


Yes. „„ 


We. When was that? 
The time 1 cannot july recolleR; but 3 heard it in 
thai ſociety. _ 
6 Did you ever hear any propoſ tion to apply to \goreramens 
o magiſtracy againſt that oppoſition? 
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Ces! 


MI. Erikine. If. 3 had been any propoſition, much more if 
there had 135 any N for ſuch arminigy muſt you not 
IR dave heard. it? ni 5 Tat 10 } 4 

4. Yes; and if the idea of arming had been general, there 

would no doubt have been a large number of pikes ordered. 

CI the time this petition. Was ae, wh 8 9 88 had 
en ſent, had they ? . 

A. Not to Scotland. 0 e oor © 

F 5 2 Was the petition hoes was «negative, a petition from \the 

e of Shefkeld, or the delegates? 10% 01 41 0 

= The people of Sheffield. 441980? 

. But was it ever voted that the delegates hold « not 
Petition | 

A. I do not know that the queſtion-yas ever ont, 1085 

Mr. Law, Look at that letter, and tell us if that is M.. Am. 

5 ton's hand- writing? Are you acquainted with Wader aeiag! ? 

4 No, not very well. 

| How many hundred times have! you been him write: ? Have | 
vr not ſeen him write very frequently $1! ; 16 ble ws 

A . Not fix times in my life. briftzobiy 

D. Do you believe it to be, or not to 1 Js 1 ? You 
muſt have ;/ belief either one way or the other >, 
2 I cannot ſay I believe that it is, or on a it is s note 
Can you form no Judgoment upon ue bib 0 .< 
I cannot, 15 . 
3 Do you know where Mr; Aſhton. is at 1 15 
Somewhere in the country, I know not Where. | 10 51 30H 
'S Where was he when, you heard of him laſt? E 
A. In London. | [3 £11 Bis 
EDwarD SMITH hoon Examined 5. Eren. 
WA Where do you live ? 
A. In Sheffield. 0 BHs 540 361 ber 
be What, js your . IF bir 1 
A cutler. * | har 
8 Was you a member of this arty * N .& 
32 How long ve you been 2 member ? ? „ bie 0 
Ever ſince 1791. 1 
. Up to the time that theſe people were taken up? 
Yes. h. "uf 
I; What was your object i in being 3 a member; 2 
To obtain a parliamentary reform. U 
a What do you mean by a parliamentary c ? S 
Upon the ſhane: plan with the Duke of Richmond and Mr. 

"Pi, * 

9. Had you any of the Duke of f Richmond's Letter oc. 


* * 47 


Y. 0 ; CS 
1 x 2 * . 7 2 r b Ly 
£1] ; eS. r *& ha 'E 1 n i 510 
L * f . # * - 
* ” : 


21 ts 


'\ 


te) 


e 2 1s chat one of tnem ? | (hewing ir Hom ) av 
301 Mi Ves, 16498676 £17) <0 EH 9 
2. From every thing gow collefed in the eter, was * 
„a diefe 0 ban es 1 obj e e 
5 Ft Was . mood vue ade or blue 
It — in u Weder frequently ? ent off e 
Ves, at times. 1115 


Q. Do you remember this, (reads) & Another fubject' of * | 
prehenſion is, that the principles of allowing to every man an 
equal right to vote, tends to equality, in other reſpects, and to 


level property. To me, (that is, to the Duke of Richmond,) 
it ſeems to have a direct contrary tendency. The equal rights 
of men to ſecurity from oppreſſion, and to the enjoyment of life 
and liberty, "ſtrikes me as perfectly compatible with their unequal 
ſmares of induſtry, labour, and enius, which are the origin of 
inequality of fortunes; the equality and inequality of men are 
both founded in nature, and whilſt we do not confound the two, 


and only ſupport her eſtabliſhments," we cannot err.“ When 


you talked of the rights of man in your eiern what did you 
5 by it yourſelf? | 


A. An equal repreſentation in Pirlinmene eue O%b ah 
"= AE you e _—_ thing ee with France? ? 
Soft ei 11 36 


2. Or did you mean what you have juſt ROW fated, N : 


repreſentation ! 


A. Equal repreſentation of chis country in the Parliament 


Houſe of Commons. 

I you' had obſerved in - atrorditiy upon the” foblerh; that 
other people's objects were different from thoſe bears you have 
expretſed, would you have continued in it? 

A. Not a day. 

Z If you had not clearly diſcovered i it, ond kad desen e to ſuſpect? ? 

[ never heard any thing to the contrary in the ſociety, as a 
body. 


led you to think they meant to attack the ny” of the Houſe 
of Lords, or the Croẽn? 
4. Not at all; much the 88 way: | Pet 2 
Did you ever hear in the See any refolution concern- 
ing the Houſe of Lords? 


A. Never, to touch the dignity 'of the Houſe; we plan we 


meant to go by was the ſame as in 1688. 9 
7 What do you mean by 1688? x1 
. The gloribus acts we obtained by the Revolution in 1688. 
Was there ever any idea Nan it was to 9 be I Br OH by 


Terk 1675 ; 


foro ? 9373.1] 2 bnomat3t a 16 2&0 
A. Never by us, as + «bod 


$31 


% 


28 Did you ever re ode not merely by your ſoetery but by 


Jun 


Was there ever any thing in the ſociety; as a body, . 
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| E- * I 
be and other ſocieties, any ren that this ohen was | 


mob" carried by force of arms? TONS SY 


i. Never, 
"Ihe was it that t you 1 did his 97 1 arms in u Sdetkeld 2 : 
I never heard arms named till papers were thr rown, out 
the fret. and publiſhed in the Courant, callin ng pon. the 11 2 
of Sheffield to ſtand forth and deſtroy pe pF a diff It 
ſuaſion from themſelves: figned, G. Ruſſel, of Bradford. 
* Did that create any alarm in any of the members? 0 
Yes. I cannot tell every circumſtance particularly. Fre- 
quently, when there was any kind of rejoicing, any ood news 
from the Continent, it was the practice of the oppoſition party 
to come and fire piſtols into the windows of the democtats; che ey 
have even fired into my window when I have beeti in bed. 
2. Had you done any thing, or the e to Aa peel joy 


1 2 


L 


chat chat good news might infuſe? 


4. Nothing at all. | 
9. Had the ſociety met to diſturb them in any ny ing they choſe 
to Of in en 4 the victory? 23 9 


2 Pa you give any offence of any 1 Ka, to them? 2 
D. And notwithſtanding Fw did this es ever CE 


arm themſelycs ? 5 
* No, 
Was there any propoſition that ter oy 6 oe chem- 
felves to refit the ang, we 


» 4 *£ 


"yy With refpeRt to the Kin had you LAY ith to FEY or 
affe your. SOV N in any bg FI 
A. No. 5 
Croſe-examined by Mr. Gann” 5 
2. I ſhall not trouble you with the ee wy. 18 
friend has put to you, Whether you have not been guilty of high 
' treaſon, and deſcrved to be hanged.--- Theſe papers that were 
thrown about the ſtreets of Shetheld, alarmed. 1 55 conſid peak 
eee called democrats? s = OS: 
ha, = IP Sg 
*. 5 And made you * it eg: to procure ugh in, dur 
own. defence? 


— © 4, 


* my 9 2 5 


1 3.7 - 
= - 


% , 
4 a * 
, [ * S - ah N is V 2 12 
n nne „N. 


a N 
ja 5 : How. many people did arm nk | in Weir own * 


fence in conſequence of thele alarms? 
fl It a 4s 4 way to tay. L cannot tell. n was never any 


matter in the ſociety. . 
9, at doubtleſs, procured ; a muſt = 00 a 1 


and a 
＋ br I never did in my life. 
3 No Not a pike ? | 


2: 8 Neither muſquet nor "ike, upon oil bath 2 


my oath, 
9 1 d; 


eee without arming yourſelf? =F, £ 4 
J kept in my houſe. | 


D. Which of the magiſtrates was it; for 1 have forgot is 


Wap that you applied to, to prevent theſe Roe ! 
No magiſtrate, | 
3 I beg Nerds it was the Secretary of State, was 17 
No, not as a ſociety. - 

- D. But which of the its was it yo Wy to 25 an 
indeidual ? 

A. None. 

9 45 Nor a Secretary of . 


Ss. B you no not complain of theſs papers Rs 
7 No, they were in the newſpapers; it was put iathe Regik 
ters that we adviſed people to am. 

2.. There were papers thrown about the ſtreets, Fa the 
oppolite party; oppoſite to the e to e all the . 
of a different perſuaſion ? Ks | EF 

A. Ves. _ a 

2. That was the ſame paper which deſired people to arm 

1 domeſtic enemies and foreign invaſion? _ 


A. I cannot fay. 
8 3 Upon your oath, did you ever fee any paper Aſtributed 3 in 
Sh 
invitation to the people to arm againſt domeſtic enemies aud. fo- 
reign invaſion ? _ 
A. It was that that I named in the Courant. 


1 Upon pon which your fociety immediately adopted the very 
of it, 


| of property? 
Mr. Ersbine. Is that a legal queſtion? ” 
Lord Prefident. It is no queſtion at all; it is an afortion, 


Wrineſs, As far as they could do, according to the rules of the 


conſtitution. 


Vw Did not * adopt the very language of the paper wich 
you 


** FY 


eld by the oppoſite party, except that paper which is an 


and invited the democrats to arm 2 the Prem: 
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vou Nats to be a at exci iteme: | 


A. They apprehended danger, ee uin Þ, Eo 


2; Dig Did 11 5 not adopt the yery words | | onal 
tar' 'to it. 5 % 458 i 


9. That Gentleman has read to you the Duke of Richmond's 
hs and Mr. Pitt's, as the things you went upon. Now be ſo 
good as inform a very nes nan, as I profels myſelf o be, 

what was their plan? 5 N ln . 
A. That it was to obtain a more e equal repreſentation in. Par- - 
liament, as I underſtood the matter. 
5 What was that plan? e in iis bad $ 
For every man to have his voice. h 
©. So much for the accuracy of your definition. That Urns 
tleman read you ſomething of the rights of man from the Duke 
of Richmond's plan; thoſe were the only doctrines of the rights 
of man you ever troubled your head with at Sheffield. Did you 
ever read any other publication about the Dons of man? 
A. Sometimes. p _ : $ 
Q. You,was a cutler; then courſe. ou have a cheap * 
of io Paine's Rights of Man? vel _ 141 0 
A. I have read Paine. (09 FS 
D. You know that is not an anſwer, becauſe. every. eutler in p 
Sheffield had. Had you one of the cheap copies ? N 
A. I have ſeen the beſt edition —-I have ſeen both, Jo never 5 
publiſhed them. 1 ts 11 


. I muſt have an anſwer. Have You one h 30021 mo 5 
Fes. N <A 
By 7 A cheap p copy was Te 3 you. a rc of? | oy 
I 4 7 it from a ſubſcription. 1 Un 7 0 5 


5 ſabſcription in the ſociety? 
No, from a few friends. 55 
Q. Upon your oath, how many friends. of, our r:trade: bad che 
cheap edition of the Rights of Man---did t ey not amount to 
many thouſands from the 3 alone? G. 1% 0094 ,* 
4 There were a great many; I cannot fay, how: many. 

2. Having read it, for you ſęem to be an accurate man; 10 
me aſk you Whether you e that Dook; a Rn wells 9 
written book? FFV 

A. I thought well of it. 

—Þ Was you, or not one. of thoſe _ a0 92 paſſes 1 1 

reſo utions very properly approving af that book? A109 N 
A. Sometimes I was there, and ſometimes not. 
2. You mean at the ſociety, where it was read fir information ori 
Gd inſtruction? ines HS 
A. It was ſeldom or ever read there, that L know 8 eee 
2 But was it in the diviſion meeting k. 
4. When, 


| E 281 n : 

A. When a few friends met privatel in our own houſes. .. - 
A There were other cheap books furniſhed” by S on, 
were there not? 7 Þ 

| I cannot recolle&.---There were FOND 
9. Do you recollect the proceedings * the Globe ran v in | 
this town ? 
A. No. Ho 132 4 
Chalk Farm Ru A | 
„. You have ſeen Fu proceedings at the e and An- 
chor 8 
A. I never bs any further than in the public papers. 
'SÞ You had all Paine s works, I ſuppoſe, at leaſt 4 


9. Was you one of thoſe who was preſent at a meetin where 
ter a4 a public reſolution expreſſing , of Paine's 
Works! | 

A. I do not recollect; I do not think I was there. | 5 
1 Will you venture to ſwear you was not ? 

I believe I was not. 

1 If you had been there you would not have diſſented to it? 
Ts t know any thing about that. 

2, You have told me you conſidered them moſt admirable 

ings 7 believe i it to be a valuable work ? 


af STAR 


9 * 
«at 4 + 4 


2. What do you take to be his notion about the uſe aft mo- | 
narchy in any ſtate ? 

A. 1 never took that into conſideration properly. 

©. Upon your oath, do you not underſtand his plan to be to 
get rid of Kings every where, not — as uſeleſs, but as de- 
firudive of the rights of man? (The Witneſs heſit tated.) | 
2. You are not aſked what you thought of it eue but 
whether Mr. Paine did not propoſe it in that manner! 

A. So far a as 1 de mig ve Mr. Paine”s 8 works 1 agreed with 
him. 
2; "ng your cath, did you oturdeMland it to be exprefoly 
written for the purpoſe of inculcating the notion, that monarchy 
was deſtructive of all civilized ſtates, and the rights of man, and 
that you could not too ſoon get rid of Kings? s RY 

A. That was never the intention of the ſociety ; they never 
took that part, I did not underſtand them to mean an approba- 
tion of his whole work; but Url 1 far a8 e the aer 
mentary reform. 

D, (Reads.) « All hereditary: government is in its nature ty- ; 
ranny.”--Do' you happen to know that the monarchy of this 
country conſtitutes a part of an hereditary government, and that 
Paine ſtates it as being interwoven ard in its very nature ty- 
ray | ? 
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O. & An heritable C own,” ---you are politician. enough to. 
know the Crown of Britain is an heritable Crown? -, | 

r eee 
. And the throne of Great Britain an heritable throne too? 
. Yes. . TY „ 71510 o 
Q: ( Reads.) & An heritable Crown, or an heritable Throne, or 


by what other fanciful name ſuch things may be called, haye no 
other ſignificant explanation than that mankind. are heritable 


property. To inherit a government is to inherit the people as if 
they were flocks and herds.” That was not expunged, I hope, 
in your cheap edition ? + Ne „F 
A. The ſociety never took that into conſideration at all. 
| S Was that paſſage fairly printed in your copy? 
i ont 55775 
2. Upon your oath, was that in your copy? 
„„It ay. = | re 
©. Then you had no idea of heritable Crowns, or heritable 


\ Thrones, or fanciful things of that fort in Paine's book ? 


A. I never took that into conſideration. BBA 

Lord Preſident. You are not aſked if you approved of it, if 
you took it into conſideration; but whether it was in the book? 
A. Whether it was or not, I cannot ſay: it might be. 5 

Mr. Garrow. Is there any thing in Paine's book that had for 
its object to reconcile the people to the neceſſary expence of 


their eſtabliſhments and government, to make them contented 


under the weight of taxes which every body muſt bear, or was 


there any paſſage to reconcile the people, and make them ſubmit 


to the neceſſary burdens of the ſtate ? - - 
A. I do not know. Es | | 
©. Were there none that ſtruck you to have a contrary ten- 


| dency, to exCite the people to be diflatisfied and diſcontented, 
that they were burdenſome and unneceſſary? 


A. We thought they were; we thought it was our duty to 
apply to Falament for reckefss. hb, 
| ©. That is no anſwer. Tell me if you recollect this paſſage, 
I wil read it to you. It is inhuman to talk of a million ſter- 


ling a year, paid out of the public taxes of any country, for the 
ſupport of any individual, whilft thouſands, who are forced to 


contribute thereto, are pining with want, and ſtruggling with 
+ do! © 55 „ 

QD. Do you recollect this paſſage--=< Monarchy would not 

have continued ſo many ages in the world, had it not been for 


the abuſes it protects. It is the maſter fraud which ſhelters all 
others?“ E he Strides Ne ee 


A. Yes; that was never agitated.  - | 


„110 & 2, Voir 


"1 


2. You read that paſſage. Did you conſider that as a ſtrong 
argument in defence of monarchy, or of its immediate deſtruc- 
tion: which way did you underſtand it 5 
A. We did not, in any way, mean to touch on the laws of 
this county. 1 VVV 
Di. Attend to my queſtion and anſwer it. How did you un- 
derſtand the paſſage I have read to you, that « Monarchy would 
not have exiſted ſo many ages in the world, but for the abuſes it 
afforded protection to?“ Hid ou underſtand that to be a re- 
commendation to the people of England to cultivate the mo- 
narchical ſyſtem or deſtroy it? | | 
A. I can only anſwer for myſelf. _ 
< How did you underſtand the author at that time? | 
. I underſtood he was adviſing ſomething pointing out diſ- 
_ affection to the King; but then it was always put away, and 
never meant to be adhered to by any of us or the ſociety. 
Q: Upon your oath, did not you underſtand the 3 to be 
a recommendation to get rid of monarchy as ſoon as à pretence 
ſhould offer? | | | 
A. We never intended to do ſo. | 
I Did not you underſtand the author fo ? 
A. Certainly ; the words are ſo. a „ 
2, You underſtood that the object of a de eee reform 
was to be effected by petitioning, as the Gentleman put it: if 
the petitions of individuals would not do, there were to be pe- 
titions from a meeting or a convention of delegate? 
DQ. And you expected your relief in petitioning Parlia- 
ment? 8 | _ | 
OF Yes. 2! k | | | | | 
Q. I will read another paſſage. “ The bill which the preſent 
Mr. Pitt brought into Parliament ſome years ago, to reform Par- 
liament, was on the fame-erroneous principle. The right of re- 
form is in the nation in its original character; and the conſtitu- 
tional method would be by a general convention elected for the 
purpoſe,“ and fo on. Now, having read this as his account of 
aà bill brought into Parliament, to reform Parliament, and having 
ſtated that the nation itſelf, in its original character, was to do 
it, did you ſtill adhere to your notion of petitioning the Houſe 
of Commons ? 8 | | GT 
H. Yb „ N 
2. Vou ſtated to that Gentleman, that you grounded your- 
ſelves upon the glorious advantages obtained by the Revolution in 
1688. Vou have doubtleſs read, with attention, Paine's ac- 
count of thoſe advantages ' g | | 
A. I have ſeen them, but not to have read them all direct. 
DQ. Of courſe you have heard of ſuch a thing as the Bill of 


Rights ? | | | | 
Ny : Ooz e 
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4 Yes. | 
And have attended to Mr. Paine 's account of 17 . 
I have ſeen it. oh 

2. Do you know that he calls that N pin of of Rights a bill 
of wrongs coy inſults ? 

A. I never heard any body Gall it ſo. 

N. But do not you know that 2 Mr. ENG; in | his Rights of 


Man, ſays ſo? 


A. Les. 
2. Now, Sir, I obſerve you made uſe of den — 


more than once that you never heard the ſociety, as a, body, 


propoſe to touch the dignity of the Houſe of Lords, nor the 
8 as a body, propoſe to interfere at all with the e 
No. 
Do you know Mr. Vorke ? 
I have ſeen him. | | 
And heard him, perhaps ? ? | 4 
Ves. „ £ 
2. Private or public? ? 
Both. | | 
5 Was you a member of the ſecret committee? 
No, I was not. 


[ 2 Was you at the Caſtle Hill when Mr. Yorke was there? ? 


Ves. 
: Was there a motion to petition Parliament? 
A. Ves, there was. | e 
5 What was the fate of it? 
It was moved to petition the King. 
2: They motion to petition Parliament was rejected ? ? 
es. 0 
f I: How many votes might there be to petition Parliament ? 
A. I do not know. 
A Do you not know, upon your cath; that there was not. A 
ſingle man voted for it but the olitary mover? 
7 I cannot ſay; there was ſuch a concourſe that I could not 
get near. SD 
How were the votes taken #i 
By holding up of hands. 
2 Bie you fee any hand but ay, mover's held. up' pr the pe- 
tition ? 
A. I cannot ſay. | Sgt s 
0e 72 ee upon the other hl, at the «celebration of 


x * 
160 4 


Pes. 1555) 7 

DV Hove 1 many use of you might be there: on chat day?, 
May'be 880 thouſand. - 

2 You was one who Joined j in all the A of that day? 


2. Be 


I was, or a looker on. 


b J 


D, Be ſo good as tell me, when was it that your ſociety at 
Sheffield, your orderly and peaceable ſociety, firſt addreſſed the 
National onvention of F rance, as dee Convention ? x 

A. Never, to my knowledge. l 

©: You never heard of ſuch a thing ? + | 

. Never. - 


D. You did not know that Sheffield had ſents any a addreſs to 


F rance ? 


A. No, I did not. 


Q. Did you ſee the proceedings at the Catle Hill printed af- 


terwards, with Mr. Yorke's ſpeech ? 
A. Ves, but I never read them. 
There were great numbers Mareen ? 
They were to be bought. N 
S You was not in the ſecret, that the motion to petition Par- 
liament was made on purpoſe that t might be negatived' px 
A. No, I was not concerned in it at all. 


O.: The petition to the King was for the abolition of hs Slave 
Trade? 


A, Ves. 
V And a long liſt of grievances ? 
Tes. 
Mr. Erskine. It was only a petition from Srefield? 
A. No. 
Mr. Erstine. I now propoſe to read the Duke of Richmond's 
letter to Colonel Sharman; and in order to do it, 1 mean firſt to 
call his Grace, who is, n attending. 
His Grace, the Duke F RICHMOND fworn,--- Examined by Mr. 
ERsEKk INE. 

2, Your racy will underſtand it is the forms of Court make 
us inſiſt upon that ſolemnity. You will give me leave to aſk you 
a few queſtions, I have troubled your Grace to attend, to in- 

form the Court, whether this letter, which in the courſe of the 
evidence has been proved to have been read in the ſociety at Shef- 
field, as written by your Grace, was ſo or not? 
MI. Attorney General. I ſubmit to your Lordſhip, that my 
learned 8 ſhould be — to aſk his queſtion without 
Rating wh y he aſks it. 
'Lord Preſident. I take it you call the Duke of Richmond to 


aſk if it is his letter to Colonel Sharman; becauſe what has paſſed | 


with reſpect to it elſewhere he could have nothing to do-with. 
Due of Richmond. It is extremely difficult for me to ſay he- 
ther the paper put into my hand is recifely: the letter I did write 
to Colonel Sharman or not, edn: I have reaſon to think I re- 
collect that there is a printed edition of that letter which was 
mutilated ; — whether that is | the en 8 or 22 [ 


cannot 
* Mr. 
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Mr. Erskine. Does your Grace think; that by caſting your eye 


over it with attention, you ſhould be able to ſo that queſ- 


A. I think I can cut the matter ſhort: by giving Mr. Erſkine 


to read a copy which is not mutilated. ' 


* 


Mr. Attorney General. The more regular way would be to read 
that copy of the letter which the witneſs looked at, and the other 
copy which his Grace has produced, overlook; it will be the 
better way. : PELIQRS eb 7399 


* 


(Read by the Clerk of the Court.) - 


85 K Letter from his Grace the Duke of Richmond to Lieutenant- 


Colonel Sharman. 
off SIR, 5 3 „ 5) ASD. nene ee $2 
« I have been honoured with a letter from Belfaſt, dated the 


-- 29th of July laſt, written in the name of the Committee of Cor- 
reſpondence, appointed by the delegates of forty-five Volunteer 
Corps, aſſembled at Liſburn on the firſt of the fame month, for 


taking preparatory ſteps to forward their intentions on the ſubject 


of a more equal repreſentation. of the People in Parliament, and 
- figned by their ſecretary, Henry Joy, jun. Eſq, a. 


In this letter, after ſhewing the corrupt ſtate of the Boroughs 


in Ireland, the general opinion of the people that the Conſtitution 


can be reſtored to its ancient purity and vigour by u other means 
than a parliamentary reform, and informing me of the ſteps 


next. 


5 which have been taken and are taking by the Volunteers, in de- 
termining to procure this deſirable object, the Committee is 


pleaſed to requeſt my ſentiments and advice as to the beſt, moſt 


+, eligible, and moſt practicable mode of deſtroying, reſtraining, 
or counteracting this hydra of corruption, Borough Influence, in 


order to lay my 9 $2 before the provincial aſſembly of dele- 
gates, which is to be held at Dungannon on the 8th of September 


11. This great ; mark of confidence, from Gentlemen in whom 


ſo much truſt is placed, does me great honour : for as J have not 


the pleaſure of being perſonally known' to any of them, I can 
owe it but to the favourable opinion they are pleaſed to entertain 


of my conſtant and zealous endeavours in the public ſervice. 


I am ſenſible, that the only proper return I can make for 


this honourable diſtinction, is to obey their commands in the beſt 


manner I am able; for although my inſufficiency for ſo arduous a 
'taſk would afford me but too good an excuſe for 'declining it, 


yet I feel it would be inconſiſtent with my ideas of the obligation 


every man is under to ſerve the public as well as he can, if 1 
was to refuſe giving my opinions, ſuch as they are, when thus 


called upon by à reſpectable body of Gentlemen. 


*. * * 


« Betides my inability, I have to regret the want :of time to 


collect and arrange my thoughts in ſuch a manner as to be fit 


to 


I am ſenſible cannot do it juſtice. 


| . 5.200 1 ” 
to appear before you, and the neceſſary limits of a letter, which 
will not admit of the extenſive inveſtigation which a ſubje& of 
this vaſt importance deſerves; for although I fear I muſt be long, 


* 


* C 


The ſubject of a parliamentary reform is'thit which, of all 


others, i my opinion, moſt deſeryes the attention of the public, 


as I conceive it would include every other advantage which a'na- 
tion can wiſh z; and I have no heſitation in ſaying, that from 
_ conſideration. which I have been able to give this great 
qu IS | 

every day's experience to the preſent hour, I am more and more 
convinced, that the reftoring the right of voting univerſally to 


every mau, not incapacitated by nature for want of reaſan, or by 


law for the commiſſion of crimes, together with annual elections, is 


the only reform that can be effectual and permanent. I am fur- 


ther convinced that it is the only reform that is practicable. 
4 All other plans that are of a palliative nature have been 
found inſufficient to intereſt and animate the great body of the 


people, from whoſe earneſtneſs alone any reform can be expected. 
A long excluſion from any ſhare in the legiſlature of their coun- 


try, has rendered the great maſs of the people indifferent whe- 
ther the monopoly that ſubſiſts, continues in the hands of a more 
or leſs extended company; or whether it is divided by them into 
ſhares- of ſomewhat more or leſs juſt proportions. The public 
feels itſelf. unconcerned in theſe conteſts, except as to the oppreſ- 
ſions it endures, and the exactions it ſuffers, which it knows 
muſt continue ſo long as the people remain deprived of all 
controul over their repreſentatives. This indifference of theirs, 


when the laſt attempt was made for additional county members, 


was uſed by our opponents as an argument againſt all reform; it 
was aſked with a triumphant air, where are the petitions from the 
inhabitants of Birmingham, Mancheſter, Halifax, and other great 
unrepreſented towns? And. their filence was deemed a proof of 
their acquieſcence and ſatisfaction in the preſent form of elec- 
tions! The truth is, that the people have been ſo often deceived, 
that they will now ſcarcely truſt any ſet of men; and nothing but 


ſelf-evident conviction, that a meaſure tends effectually to the 


recovery of their rights, can, or indeed ought, to intereſt them 
u ² 1! i re TE SITY 
The leſſer reform has been attempted with every poſſible ad- 
vantage in its favour ; not only from the zealous ſupport of the 
advocates for a more effectual one, but from the aſſiſtance of men 
of great weight, both in and out of power. But with all theſe 
temperaments and helps it has failed. Not one proſelyte has been 


gained from corruption, nor. has the leaſt ray of hope been held 


out from any quarter, that the Houſe of Commons was inclined 
to adopt any other mode of reform. The weigtt of corruption 


has cruſhed this more gentle, as it would have defsated any more 
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efficacious plan in the ſame circumſtances. From that quarter, 


therefore, I have nothing to hope. IT 18 FROM THE PEOPLE 
AT LARGE THAT I EXPECT ANY GOOD. And J am convinced, 


that the only way to make them feel that they are really con- 
. _ cerned in the buſineſs, is to contend for their full, clear, and in- 


diſputable rights of univerſal repreſentation, I call them ſuch, 
= only from my — . the admiſſion of the 
friends to the more moderate plan, who, in the ſecond addreſs of 
the. Yorkſhire committee to the people, confeſs that our claims 
are founded on the true principles of the conſtitution, and only 
object to them on account of impracticability. But their plan 
has now had a fair trial, and (if it is from the inclination of 
Parliament that practicability is to be expected) has been found 
as impracticable as ours. The more extenſive plan, at the ſame 
time that ĩts operation is more complete, depends on a more ef- 
fectual ſupport, that of the People. e 
„ I am alſo perſuaded, that if the ſcheme for additional 
county members had proceeded any further, infinite difficulties 
* have ariſen in adjuſting it. Neither the Yorkſhire com- 
mittee, nor Mr. Pitt, have given the detail of their plan- A 


Juſt repartition would have been a moſt intricate taſk, for where 


difterent intereſts are ſeparately repreſented, the proportion is not 

very eaſy to aſcertain. The doubt Jou ſtate concerning this 

mode of reform, appears to me well founded; a few great fami- 
lies might divide a county between them, and chooſe the members 
by a houſe liſt, like Eaſt India Directors. Another difficulty 
from the increaſe of the number of members, which might ren- 
der the Houſe more tumultuous than deliberate, has irs weight. 


But the greateſt objection, in my opinion, to this and to wha 
8 


other narrow and contracted plan of reform, is, that it procee 
upon the ſame bad principle as the abuſe it pretends to rectify; 
it is {till partial and unequal ; a vaſt ory of the community 
ential concerns, life, 
liberty, and property, continue in the abſolute diſpoſal of thoſe | 


whom they do not chooſe, and over whom they have no con- 


'troul. In the arrangements of plans of this kind, there is no 


leading principle to determine that the addition ought to be one 


hundred, fifty, or two hundred ; that the allotment thould he ac- 
cording to the population, property, or taxes paid m each. 


county; that any ſuppoſed proportion between the landed and 
trading intereſt is the juſt one, and that the diviſion of county 
and city members will correſpond with this proportion when 


found. All is at ſea, without any compaſs to enable us to diftin- 


guiſh the ſafe from the dangerous courſe. So WP 

« But in the more liberal and great plan of univerſal repre- 
ſentation, a clear and diſtinct principle at once appears that can- 
not lead us wrong. Not conveniency, but right: if it is not a 


maxim of our conſtitution, that a Britiſh ſubject is to be 


governed 


3 E 4. 4 
Renne only by laws to which he has conſented” by himſelf or 
his repreſentative, we ſhould inſtantly abandon the error; but if 
it is the eſſential of freedom, founded on the eternal principles of 
juſtice and wiſdom, and our unalienable- birth-right, we ſhould 
not heſitate: in aſſerting it. Let us then but determine to act on 
this broad principle of giving ta every man his oꝛun, and we ſhall 
immediately get rid of all the perplexities to which the narrow 
notions of partiality and excluſion muſt ever be ſubject. 

« In the digeſting a plan upon this noble foundation, we ſhall 
not find any difficulty that the moſt common dg, and 
pains will not eaſily ſurmount. It does not require half the in- 
| genuity of A common tax-bill; and as a proof of this aſſertion, 

I myſelf. drew the form of a bill for this purpoſe, which I pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Lords in 17803 not as a perfect work, 
but merely to ſhew how eaſily the objections to the practicability 
of the plan, and the inconveniencies that are ſuggeſted, might 
be e r bets97 an biel ror oc ne, 

I believe the ſending. you a copy of my bill wilSbe the beſt 
way of explaining its operations. I have not one ready at this 
moment, but it ſhall ſoon follow this letter. nate | 


« Tfhall therefore only mention at preſent a few of its provi-„ 


that have been urged againſt it. ; 
« 'Th preſent number of members in the Houſe of Commons 


. 


ſions, which I think entirely remove the moſt plauſible objections 


is preſerved, ſo that all apprehenſion from too numerous an aſſem- 
bly ceaſes. ä | 1 tf fe «ib Tos 


« An account of the whole number of males of age in the 


kingdom is to be taken and divided by the number of members 
to be ſent, which will find the quota of electors to chooſe one 
member; from the beſt accounts I can now get, it will be abbut 
ioo thouſand ſix hundred : theſe are to be formed into diſtricts or 
Boroughs from the moſt contiguous pariſhes; and by having all 
the elections throughout the kingdom in one and the fame day, 
and taken in each pariſh, all fear of riot and tumult vanithes. © 
e The great expence of elections, which ariſes chiefly' from 
the coſt 55 conveying electors to the place of poll; and enter- 
taining them there and on the road, will be no more, when every 
man will yote in his own pariſh; Bribery mult entirely ceaſe ; 
in a fingle Borough it would be difficult, on ſo many as to have. 
an fect, impoffible. The numbers to be bought would be 
intel) toò great for any purſe. Beſides, annual Parliaments, 
by their frequency, and by their ſhortneſs, would doubly operate 
in Nr o Soon, Eo auotaanach 88 
The valt expence of Petitions to parliament on aecount of 
illegal returns, would be reduced almoſt to nothing. The points 
on Which chess Contelts generally tum, are the qualifications of 
the elèctors under the numberleſs reſtrictions the. preſent laws 
| have impoſed, which require the attendance of witneſſes, the 
'* VOL» Lb - "EN production 
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when no other qualification ſhould be neceſſary but that of being 
a2 Britiſh ſubject, and of 50 there can be but little left to con- 


voting to every individual, creates much uneaſine 
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production of records, and are ſubje& to infinite diſpute. But 


tend upon as to the right of electors to vote. All other queſtions 


that could afford ground for a petition would be trifling, and 
might be decided in one day. Many other objections are obvi- 
. ated by the bill, but it is needleſs here to mention them. 


« But there is another ſort of objection againſt which no pro- 
viſion can be made, as it is merely imaginary. It is feared by 


| ſome, that the influence of power and riches. will give to the 


ariſtocracy ſo great a lead in theſe elections, as to place the whole 
government in their hands. Others again dread, that when 
paupers and the loweſt orders of the people ſhall have an equa? 


vote with the firſt commoner in the kingdom, we ſhall fall into 
all the confuſion of a democratic republic. The contrariety of 


theſe two apprehenſions . 85 of jtſelf be a ſufficient proof that 


neither extreme will take place. It is true, that the pooreſt man 


in the kingdom will have an equal vote with the firſt, for the 
choice of the perſon to whom he truſts his all; and I think he 
ought to have that equal degree of ſecurity . againſt oppreſſion. 
It is alſo true, that men of ſuperior fortunes will have à ſuperior 
degree of weight and influence; and I think that as education and 


Knowledge generally attend property, thoſe who poſſeſs them ought 


to have weight and influence with the more ignorant. But the 
eſſential difference will be, that although the people may be led, 


they cannot be driven. Property will have its weight, as it ever 


muſt have, in all governments ; and, I conceive, that in this plan 
it will preciſely find its-juft proportion combined with talents and 
Character. A man of great property that is beloved and efteemed, 
will, as he ought, have the greateſt ſway ; but tyranny and op- 


preſſion, though attended with riches, may be reſiſted, and will 


no longer be attended with a burgage tenure at command. 
« Another ſubje& of apprehenſion is, that the principle of 


allowing to every man an equal right to vote, tends to equality 


in other reſpects, and to level Fe To me it ſeems to have 
a direct contrary tendency. The equal rights of men to ſecurit 
from oppreſſion, and to the enjoyments of life and liberty, ſtrikes 


me as perfectly compatible with their unequal ſhares of induſtry, 


labour, and genius, which are the origin of inequality of for- 
tunes. The equality and inequality of men are hoth founded in 
nature; and whilſt we do not confound the two, and only ſupport 


her eſtabliſhments, we cannot err. The protection of property 
appears to me one of the moſt eſſential ends of ſociety: and ſo 


far from injuring it by this plan, I conceive it to be the only 
means of preſerving it; ior the preſent ſyſtem is haſtening with 
great ſtrides to a perfect equality in univerſal poverty. 88 
It has been ſaid, that this plan of extending the right of 
6 in the a 
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of quiet and well-diſpoſed perſons: and that if paupers, vaga- 
bonds, and perſons of no property, were left out, there would 
be no objection to extend it to all houſeholders and perſons pay- 


ing taxes, and that the ſame diviſion into diſtricts might take 


place. My anſwer is, that I know of no man, let him be ever 
ſo poor, 'who in his conſumption of food and uſe of raiment, does 
not pay taxes, and that I would wiſh to encourage an enthuſiaſm 


for his. country in the breaſt of every ſubject, by giving him his 


juſt ſhare in its government. I readily admit, that ſuch an alte- 


ration would be a vaſt improvement; but I muſt prefer Sa, 


rigid] y to a ſelf-evident principle, eſpecially when attended wi 


no inconvenience in the execution, that I can foreſee. Beſides, 


we ſhould again fall into the difficulties of drawing the line of 
ſeparation, and into the diſputes about qualification. 3 
« The apprehenſions that our government will become too 


. democratic, have been urged on another ground. It has been 
ſaid, that the Houſe of Commons has uſurped the whole power 
of government: that the Crown in reality no . poſſeſſes its 
negative, and muſt in all things be ruled by the 


| e Houſe of Com- 
mons ; that the Houſe of Lords, in conſequence of its excluſion 


(by the will of the Houſe of Commons and not by law) from 


interfering in money bills, no longer in fact exerciſes the func- 


tions of a branch of the legiſlature; that the only means by which 
the balance of the conſtitution is now in any degree W is 


by the irregular influence of the Crown and of the Peers in the 
Houſe of Commons: and that if they are totally excluded from inter- 


ference there, as it is ſuppoſed will be the caſe if this bill paſſes, and 


are not reſtored to their original ſhare of power, the equilibrium 
will be deſtroyed, and the government become purely democratic. 


To remedy this objection, it has been anſwered by others, 


that it is but juſt and reaſonable, and that they mean at the. ſame 


time that the Commons are reſtored to their rights, that the Crown . 
and the Peers ſhould recover theirs. This anſwer has been ridi- 


culed, in my opinion, with more wit than ſolidity of argument. 
It has been repreſented as admitting, that whilſt the Houſe of 
Commons. continue corrupt, the King and Lords ſhould ſubmit to 
its deciſions; but that when it ſhould really ſpeak the voice of 


the People, then it would be right to revive the dormant powers 


.« For my part I agree in opinion with thoſe who are for re- 
ſtoring to al parts of the ſtate their juſt rights at the ſame time; 
to do it generally, not partially, is what I muſt contend for. At 
the ſame time, by TRGK, 3 | 
of the Crown. My reaſon. is, that it appears to me prepoſterous 
that the will of ane man ſhould for ever. obfirui? every regulation 


* 


which all the reſt of the nation may think neceffary. I object to 


it, as I would to any other prerogative of the Crown, or privi- 
leges of the Lords or People, that is NOT FOUNDED ON REASON. 
| Ep But 
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But J agree, that if the Houſe of Commons was reduced to 
its natural dependence on the People alone, and the preſent ſyſtem 


- 


of making it the excluſive part of the government was continued, 
we ſhould' approach to a pure democracy more than our conſti- 


tution. warrants, or than I with to ſee. I am not for a democra- 


tic, any more than for an ariſtocratic, or monarchie government, 


ſolely; I am for that admirable mixture of the three, that our 
inimitable and comprehenſive conſtitution has eſtabliſhed ; I wiſh 
to ſee the executive part of government revert to where the con- 


ſtitution has originally placed it, in the hands of the Crown, to 


be carried on by its Miniſters; thoſe Miniſters under the con- 
troul of Parliament; and Parliament under the controul of the 
People. I would not have Parliament made, as it daily is, a 
party concerned in every act ef ſtate, Whereby it becomes the 
executive, for which it is not calculated, and loſes its ſupering 
tending and controuling power, which 1s the main end of its 
inſtitution, For when the two Houſes are previoufly pledged 
by addreſſes, votes, and reſolutions, it becomes extremely diffi- 
cult for them-afterwards to cenſure meaſures in which they have 


been ſo deeply engaged 9 ds of their own. Another great in- 
Par 


convenience ariſes from Parliament's taking ſo much of the ex- 
ecutive of government on itſelf, which is, the exceſſive length 
of the ſeſſions; an evil which of late has greatly increaſed. /Now . 
that Parliament is engaged in every detail, in order to ſcreen the 


Miniſter, it never can finiſh its buſineſs till the middle of the 


ſummer, when the independent country gentleman, tired of a 
long attendance and hot weather in town, is retired to his private 
buſineſs in the country, and that of the AN left to be ſettled 
in thin houſes by a few dependents of the Miniſter. A ſhort 
ſeſſion of two or three months would be ſufficient to examine the 
expenditure of former grants, to make new, ones, to redreſs 
grievances, and paſs ſuch general laws as circumſtances might 
require. The inconveniency and expence to a private member 
of Parliament in attending his duty would then be trifling; and 
inſtead of forty Commoners and three Peers to form 2.quorum to 
decide the preach matters of ſtate, the attendance of two- 
thirds of each body, which would give reſpect to their proceed- 


ines might ang 0 to be, "Pt red. I am alſo free to my own 
opinion, that when 


the Houſe of Lords ſhall be effectually pre- 
vented from having any influence in the Houſe of Commons, as 
I think it muſt by this bill, it ſhquld at the ſame time recover its 
equal rights in e eh. the. Hove of Commons as a 

| branch of the legiſlature. "Theſe ſentiments are, I 
think, conſonant to the idea ſ well expreſſed in your letter to the 
volunteer army of the province of Ulſter, © to reſtore. to the 
Crown its original ſplendor, to nobility its ancient privileges, 


£ 


and to the nation at large its inherent rights? 


1k | 5 - £63: 303.5 I believe 
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I believe I have nom troubled you with all that is neceſſary . 


ee ip plan. My Bill will ſhew the detail as far as con- 
cerns the Houſe of Commons and the election of Scotch Peers: 
The regulations for reſtoring to the Crown its executive and to 
the Houſe of Lords its deliberate functions, ſhould be added to 
and form a part of this Bill; but I have not as yet had time and 
leiſure to prepare them. e 5 5 95 
« In what I have faid, I have ſhewn' my opinion concerning 
the Iſt, 3d, 4th, 6th, and 8th queſtions you have propoſed to me. 
There remains the 2d, 5th, and 7th to be contin.” 1 
EIn reſpect to the 2d, which I preſume relates to the admiſ- 
ſion of Roman Catholics to vote at elections, I can only ſay, that 
the a principles which go to civil liberty, equally lead to li- 
berty of conſcience: J admire with you the [mln ſpirit of to- 
leration, which you ſay has united the once diſtracted inhabitants 
of Ireland into one indiſſoluble niafs : and I am ſure that nothing 
ſhort of evident danger to the ſtate can warrant its interference in 
religious opinions. But unacquainted as I am with the ſtate of 
Ireland, it is impoſſible for me to know the preſent temper and 
diſpoſition of the Roman Catholics there, and thoſe only who are 
on the ſpot can judge how far excluſions of this ſort are neceſ- 
ſary, or ought to extend. | 
With regard to the 5th queſtion, If voting by ballot is ad- 
viſeable? I am clearly of opinion it is not. e idea of a bal- 
lot can have ariſen but to avoid the effect of ſome improper in- 


fluence; and I conceive it much more noble, directly to. check 


that influence, than indirectly to evade it by concealment and de- 
ceit. Tam convinced, that trivial circumſtances in things like this, 

tend greatly to form the national character; and that it is moſt 

coriiſſent with that of a Britiſh or Iriſh freeman, that all his ac- 

tions'ſhould be open and avowed, and that he ſhould not be aſhamed 
of declaring in the face of his country whom he wiſhes to intruſt 
with its'intereſts, Upon' the fame idea that ballots may be a cover 

for independence, they muſt alſo be a cloak for bribery, and a 

ſchool for lying and deceit. | 15 


« As to the 7th queſtion, Whether it would not be equitable or 


expedient that Boroughs now in the poſſeſſion of individuals 
ſhould be purchaſed by the nation? I think, that although no 
man can have a ſtrict claim in equity to be refunded the Toſs of 
what neither buyer nor ſeller had a right to barter, yet it will be 
wiſe to purchaſe the good will, or at leaſt to ſoften the reſiſtance, 
of the preſent powerful poſſeſſors of boroughs by a moſt ample 
compenſation. "The liberties of a nation cannot be bought too 
dear: but thę whole coſt of theſe boroughs would not amount to 
the profits of one jobbing contra, 
I have now anſwered all the queſtions you have been pleaſed 
to propoſe: but I muſt mention another advantage which ought 
to recommend the meaſures you are purſuing to every friend 405 
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of the two Iſlands to be incorporate 
kingdom; with the ſame Legiſlature, 
land as well as in England,” 5 


the internal peace and quiet of the kingdom, which 


* 1 
's * 


is, that when 


1F TY 


the people have obtained a regular, legal, and e of giv- 


ing effect to their ſentiments, there can no longer be any appre- 


1 } 


| henfion of their endeavouring to redteſs themſelyes by mobs and 
. tumults ; and even ſuch regular well- conducted meetings as yours 


will become needleſs. I' mention this circumſtance with the 
more ſatisfaction, as it ſtamps your conduct with the moſt un- 
equivocal marks of diſintereſted patriotiſm. Power, when once 
ee is generally endeavoured to be preſerved by its poſ- 
ſeſſors; but you, after having taken up yours from neceſſity, and 
employed it uſefully, are now endeavouring with unexampled 
virtue to render its continuance unneceſſary. For great as your 
ſervices have. been in fo ſoon forming a complete army, Nn the 


advantages you have procured for your country, in the good 


order you have preſerved, and in the efficacy you have giyen to 
Jaw, you will derive ftill greater credit, in my opinion, from 


your good ſenſe in ſeeing that a great military force, totally un- 


connected with the civil government, cannot be a permanent 
eſtabliſhment in a free country, whoſe firſt principle 1s never to 
truſt abſolute power in any hands whatever. Your preſent en- 
deavours to reſtore the conſtitution to its purity and vigour, evi- 
dently tend to make this and every extraordinary inſtitution un- 
ry. for when the people are fairly and equally repreſented 
in Parliament, when they have annual opportunities of changing 


their deputies, and, through them, of controuling every abuſe © 


government in a fafe, eaſy, and legal way, there can be no 
onger any reaſon for recurring to thoſe ever dangerous though 
ſometimes neceſſary expedients of an armed force, which nothing 
but a bad government can juſtify. Such a magnanimous end to 
your proceedings, when after having reſtored liberty, commerce, 
and free gayernment to our country, you ſhall voluntarily retire 
to the noble character of private citizens, peaceably enjoying the 
bleſſings you have procured, will crown your labours with ever- 
laſting glory, and is worthy the genuine patriotic fpirit which 
animates the Iriſh Volunteers. C 

« Before I conclude, I beg leave to expreſs a wiſh that the 
mutually eſſential connection between Great-Britain and Ireland 
may ſoon be ſettled on ſome. liberal and fair footing. That which 
did ſubſiſt was on ſuch narrow and abſurd principles, that no 
friend to either kingdom can regret its loſs: founded on conſtraint 


and dependence, incompatible with the condition of freemen, 


Ireland had an indiſputable right to diſſolve it whenever ſhe choſe 


0 to do, But ſurely, if we do not mean a total ſeparation, it 


would be right to agree upon ſome new terms by which we are 
to continue connected. I have 2 thought it for the intereſt 
„and form one and the ſame 


* 


ecting ſometimes in Ire- 
But if there are difficulties to ſuch 


9 


1.298 J | 
an union, not to be got over at preſent, ſome ſort of fœdral nen 
at leaſt between the two kingdoms, ſeems neceſſary to aſcert: in 
the many circnmſtances that concern their joint intereſts; and an 
union of this ſort may now be formed with much greater pro- 
priety than before; as it will be ſahtihied by the free conſent of 
independent nations. 555 er gr To 
I do conceive that ſome ſtep of this fort is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe the preſent footing of ſeparation, rather than 
union, is too unfair to be able long to ſubſiſt. England, beſides 


the load of the whole debt contracted for the uſe of both kingdoms, 


bears all the burdens of naval defence and foreign negociations, 
and by far more than its proportion of the land ſervice in time 
of war. But what is worſe, is, that there is no certainty now 
left that we ſhall have the ſame enemies and the fame friends: 
different intereſts as they may appear, may lead one kingdom 
to think a war neceſſary, and the other to remain in peace: the 
ſame King, in his different kingdoms, may think it wiſe to follow 
the advice of his reſpective Parliaments : I need ſcarcely add, 
that the unavoidable conſequences of ſuch a difference, are a war 
between the two kingdoms. Unleſs fome ſettlement takes place 
upon, theſe and many other important ſubjects, I am far from 
being clear, that it will be for the advantage of liberty in either 


kingdom, that its Monarch ſhould continue the ſovereign of a 


neighbouring ſtate, with which it has no connection. I am ſen- 
ſible that there are great difficulties attending the adjuſtment of 
ſuch an union, and that it requires great wiſdom and temper to 
form it, eſpecially on the part of Ireland, which muſt feel that 


the ought to give the preponderence to Great-Britain: but 1 


am ſure the buſineſs ought not to be neglected, and that every 
true friend to both kingdoms ought to give it his moſt zealous 
aſſiſtance. 7 rt ) x 
« I beg pardon for having gone into a ſubje& not immediately 
belonging to that, upon which you have deſired my opinion; but 
thought it ſo connected with it, and at the ſame time ſo impor- 
tant, that I truſt you will excuſe my having introduced it. I fear 
T have been very long, but it was impoſſible for me to compreſs 
ſo much matter into a leſs compals, and when you wiſhed to have 
my opinion, I thought it beſt to give it fully, or at leaſt as fully 
as I could in a letter. If it contains one thought that can be 
_ uſeful, I ſhall. be happy. I have only to aſſure the Committee 
of the zeal I feel for the cauſe the Volunteers have undertaken, to 
the ſupport of which I ſhall ever be ready to give every aſſiſt- 
ance in my power; and that it is with the higheſt reſpect and 
admiration, for their conduct, that I have the honour to be, 
4.7.1"; I er molt obedient on 
| « And moſt humble feryant, 
8 „ RICHMOND, &C. _ 


Y 3 To Lieut.-CoL Sharman.” 
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was reading it; they agree in all particulars excepting a tranſpo- 
ſition of the word and,  _ Sa ee e 
Mr. Erstine. I underſtand this letter, which is a proof of the 
reſolutions having paſſed at the meeting of del 
five corps of volunteers aſſembled at Liſburn in Ireland, for tak- 
ing preparatory ſteps to forward their intentions on the ſubject of 
a more equal repreſentation of the people in Parliament, Mr. 


pretence whatever for reading, according to the rules of evidence, 
opinion of his Grace, TI have a higher duty belongs to me, and 


2 witneſs at the bar ſtated, that that paper contained a ſcheme of 


ruary 
your Grace will fee an order that che Lords foul be ſummoned 


A. It is 


j 
Mr. Law, I have compared the other copy while the Clerk 


C1 


good ſenſe of the author, was written by your Grace, upon fome 


gates, of fort 1 


2 


Sharman being Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment? 
A. This is an anſwer to that letter. 15 3 
Mr. Ersbine. Let that be read. CC 

Mr. Attorney General. 1 fubmit to your Lordſhip, there is no 

any more than has now been read; for whatever may be the 

I ſhould not have conſented to the other being read, but that 


reform; upon which he -proceeded, after he had ſtated that as a 
fact, he had made the paper part of his evidence. And I can- 
not conceive but that that paper would have been evidence, 
whether his Grace had been called to ſtate that fact, which his 
Grace, according to his character, would ſtate -every where--- 
that he was the author of that paper. But this is going a great 
deal further; and it is impoſſible to connect a letter written by 
Colonel Sharman with the buſineſs of this trial; no human crea- 
ture ever having ſtated that they had ſeen the letter from Colonel 
Sharman, nor did that direct their conduct. 
Mr. Erstine. Was not this letter, juſt now read by the officer 
of the Court, publiſhed at that time, and with that to which it is 
in anſwer ? N 1 5 ES g 
% 8 
Mr, Attorney General. Still I object to 1 . 
Mr. Nine. I ſhall not argue it now, though I am prepared 
to argue it whenever the time ſhall arrive; but I am going now 
to produce the Journals of the Houſe of Lords. - _ = 
The Clerk of the Houſe of Lords fworn. 5 
©, Is this the Journals of the Lords Houſe of Parliament for 
the year 1780? | „ 5 
. Yes. | ow: os 
I (To the Duke of Richmond.) Will your 
neſs to caſt your eye upon the 8th of F eb 


* 3 


race have the 
| , 17 80, where 
to attend the Houſe; and afterwards there follows a proteſt ſigned 
by your Grace and a great number of the Peers of this country, 
among the reſt the name of Earl Camden; will your Grace be 
good enough to tell me if that is lo? : 8 5 


* . - 
© & -« Sg - : — 
7 ? 1 > 
| | Mr . 
o . 5 
Ll 


; | 


© .. 


Fran V 
Mr. Ers#ine. T muſt ſtate to your Lordſhip the nature of this 
evidence which T have to offer, and upon what principle E con- 
ceive it to be evidencſdge. * 

This was a motion which came on in the Houſe of Lords, re- 


corded in the Journals of the Lords“ Houſe of Parliament, to 


take into conſideration petitions from a great number of aſſociated 
bodies of men of this country, calling loudly upon Parliament 


to attend to its truſt, in conſequence of complaints of a waſteful 


expenditure of public money. | | 
Mr. Bower. 2 are ſtating facts not appearing upon the evi- 
dence. | 1 5 | 
Mr. Erskine. They are expreſsly, and I mean to read them. 
Lord Preſident. I take it you are now going to open a motien 
that appears upon the Journals, and you may open the ſubſtance 
of that motion; and if you go beyond that, their objection 
lies. "we, 1 3 
Mr. Erskine. Juſt fo, my Lord. Thoſe Noble Lords who 
proteſt, ſtate their reaſons for that proteſt ; and without reading 
this, which I have no right to do till your Lordſhip ſhall be pleaſed 
to receive the evidence, I ſhall be in order if I only ſtate the 
general ſubſtance of it; and if I ſhould ſtep beyond what the 
paper itſelf contains, I conceive I ſhall have given very great 
offence to the Court. Many Noble Lords, Lord Camden and 
others, proteſt, 8 to the duty which they concerved be- 
longs to the Houſe to liſten to the will of the people; that when 


theſe aſſociated bodies, very numerous aſſociated bodies, preſented 


a petition, in conſequence of having had meetings to co-operate 
with one another, the Houſe . that though it might be 
natural enough to reject petitions of private men, yet if the 
people at large co- operated with one another to ſpeak what was 
the will of the people, more eſpecially if it was ſhewn to be 
from a majority of the people, it 5 8 never to be rejected. 

Mr. Attorney General. If Mr. Erſkine will ſtate this as the 
proceeding of the Houſe of Lords of this kingdom, which can 
be of uſe to the priſoner ſtanding at the bar, Whether it is evi- 
dence or not, I will not object to it. : | 

Mr. Erskine. J am much.obliged to you; it is what I expected 
from your honour and candour : but I do ſay, that Mr. Gibbs 


and myſelf think it material, 


Read by the Clerk of the Court.) 
| « Die Martis, 89 Februarit, 1780. | 
The order of the day being read, That all the Lords be 
{ſummoned to attend the Houſe this day, to conſider of a M-»tio:s 
tor appointing a Committee - conſiſting of Members of both 
Houſes, poſſeſſing neither employment nor penſion, to examine 
without delay into the Public Expenditure, and the mode of ac- 
counting for the ſame, more particularly into the manner of mak- 
ing all Contracts; and at the fame time to take into conſidera. 


. 


VoI. II. Qq | _ 


7 


tion what Savings can be made conſiſtent with public dignity, 
juſtice, and gratitude, by an Abolition of old or new created 
Offices, or Reverſion of Offices, the duties of which have either 
ceaſed, or ſhall on enquiry. prove inadequate to the fees or other 
emoluments ariſing therefrom, or by the Reduction of ſuch Sala- 
_ * ries, or other Allowances and Profits, as may appear to be un- 
reaſonable ; that the ſame may be applied to lefſen the preſent 
ruinous expenditure, and to enable us to carry on the preſent war 
againſt the Houſe of Bourbon with that deciſion and vigour 
which can alone reſult from national zeal,- confidence, and una- 
nimity* 511555 8 | | 
It was moved, That a Committee be appointed, conſiſting 
of Members of both Houſes poſſeſſing neither 13 nor 
penſion, to examine without delay into the Public Expenditure, 
and the mode of accounting for the ſame, more particularly into 
| the manner of making all Contracts; and at the ſame time to 
Tk take into confideration what Saving can be made, conſiſtent with 
| public dignity, juſtice, and gratitude, by an Abolition of old 
| and new created Offices, the duties of which have either ceaſed 
or ſhall on enquiry prove inadequate to the fees or other emolu- 
ments ariſing therefrom, or by the reduction of ſuch ſalaries or 
other allowances and profits as may appear to be unreaſonable ; 
that the ſame may. be applied to leflen the preſent ruinous expen- 
diture, and to enable us to provide in the manner the leaſt bur- 
thenſome for the indiſpenſable exigencies of the State. | 
Which being objected to after long debate, - 
« The following Amendment was propoſed to be made to the 
ſaid Motion, (viz.) 285 . fb” 
.« Leave out the words (Members of both Houſes) and in- 
ſtead thereof inſert (Lords ). 55 
« The fame was agreed to and ordered accordingly. | 
{ ; “Then the queſtion was put, Whether to agree with the ſaid 
4! Motion thus amended ? _ e 
« It was reſolved in the negative. 
« Diſſentient. 7 Te F 
« J. Becauſe, however the waſte of public money, and the 
profuſion of uſeleſs ſalaries may have been heretofore 
overlooked in the days of wealth and proſperity, the 
neceſſities of the preſent time can no longer endure 
the fame ſyſtem of corruption and, prodigality. | 
« 'The ſcarcity of money, the diminiſhed value 
of land, the ſinking of rents, with the decline of 
by trade, are melancholy proofs that we are almoſt ar- 
rived at the end of taxation; and yet the demands 
are annually increaſed, while the hopes of peace ate 
every year put to a greater diſtance. 


For let any man conſider the immenſe debt, in- 
. creating beyond the poſſibility of payment, with the 
| | - prefent 
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HOT Motion has in view to remedy. 


„ 1 h 


preſent accumulation of taxes upon every article, 
not only of luxury but of convenience, and even of. 
- neceſſary uſe, and let him carry his thoughts forward 
.. to thoſe additional duties which mult immediately be 


impoſed, to make good the intereſt of the approach- 


ing loan, and of that debt which will {till remain 
unfunded, he will find that at leaſt one million and 
a half of intereſt muſt be provided for, beſides what 


may be further neceſſary to make good the deficien- 
cies of the late taxes. . | 


„Under theſe circumftances, the ſavings of a 
ſtrict and vigilant ceconomy in every branch, and 


the application of overgrown ſalaries, unmerited 
penſtons, and uſeleſs places to the public ſervice, are 
almoſt the only reſource left in the exhauſted ſtate 
of our finances. But beſides this ſtrong argument 
of neceſſity that preſſes upon the preſeat moment, 


ſuch and fo great are the abuſes in the management 


and expenditure of the public money, as would call 


for the ſtricteſt enquiry and animadverſion even in 
the beſt of times. The practice of expending im- 


menſe ſums without conſent of Parliament, under 
the fallacious head of Contingencies and Extraordi- 
naries, the greater part of which 1 eaſily be 
compriſed in an eſtimate; but becauſe ſome unfore- 
ſeen articles are not capable of ſuch preciſion, the 
Miniſter has, under that colour, found out a method 


of expending the public money, firſt, ad libitum, and 
where it has been ſo expended, has found means to 
induce Parliament to think itſelf bound in honour to 
ratify and make it good, deſerves the higheſt cenſure; 
and no Miniſter who ſhall dare to ſtake the public 
credit for money that has not been voted, ought to 


be juſtified by a leſs authority than an Act of Indem- 
nity. The millions which remain in conſequence 
unexplained and unaccounted for, the ſhameful fa- 


cility of admitting almoſt every claim, the improvi- 
dent hargain made for the public ſervice, the crimi- 
nal neglect and even contempt of the few checks 
eſtabliſhed in the Board of Treaſury, beſides great 
part of the money being ſhared in its paſlage among 
a tribe of Collectors, Clerks, Agents, Jobbers, or 
Contractors, or paid away by official extortion, or 
ſtopped in its courſe to breed intereſt for fome in- 
groſſing individuals, are grievances which the preſent 


I. But e and important as the Motion is in this view 
bl it, it is ſtill more important in another, as it tends 
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7 : 
„ 5 
to narrow the wide ſpreading influence of the Crown 
that has found its way into every corner of the king- 
dom. 5 | „ i 
It is ſufficient to Hude to this grievance, with- 
out any further enlargement; but this argument, 
though perhaps the ſtrongeſt in favour of the Mo- 
tion, has been turned into an objection to it, as if 
it meant to abridge the rights of Monarchy, and 
make the Crown dependent upon the Parliament. 
« If the objection means to inſinuate that corrup- 
tion is neceſſary to government, we ſhall leave that 
* principle to confute itſelf by its own apparent ini- 
uit7. „ | : 
| b « That this Motion is intended to diminiſh the 
conſtitutional power of the Crown, we deny. The 
conſtitutional power of the Crown we are no leſs 
ſolicitous to preſerve, than we are to annihilate its 
- unconſtitutional influence. The prerogative rightly 
underſtood, not touched or intended to be touched by 
this Motion, will ſupport the Crown in all the ſplen- 
dour which the King's perſonal dignity requires, and 
with all the authority and vigour neceſſary to give 
due effect to the executive powers of government. 
« It has been argued, that this is not a proper 
time for reformation, when all the attention of the 
kingdom ſhould be employed upon the war, as the 
great and only object in the preſent time of diſtreſs ; 
to which we beg leave to inſiſt, that the preſent is, 
for that very rcaſon, the propereſt time, becauſe no- 
ching is ſo eſſential to the conduct and proſecution 
of the war as the frugal management of that ſupply 
by which only it can be carried on with any proſpect 
of ſucceſs. Nor ought the plan of ceconomy to be any 
proſpect of ſucceſs. Nor ought the plan of ceco- 
nomy to be any longer delayed at the riſk of a gene- 
ral bankrupty ; and from the hiſtory of this as well 
as other countries, times of neceſſity have been al- 
ways times of reform. 2 
III. Becauſe we conceive that the mode of a Committee, 
which might be to act with a Committee of the other 
Houſe, and might, if neceſſary, be rendered durable 
and veſted with due powers by an act of the whole 
legiſlature, might bring back the public expenditure 
to its conſtitutional principle, might deviſe proper 
regulations for opening contracts to the propoſals 
of every fair bidder for reforming the abuſes of 
office, and the enormity of fees, with a variety of 
other abuſes, particularly that of large ſums of money 
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to the loſs of the 


ret 


lying in the hands of individuals 


State. 


and perſiſt in this ill- founded claim. We cannot 
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1 
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diſcover any colour for ſuch fuppolition, unleſs we 
were to adopt the inſinuations of thoſe who repre- 
ſent the corrupt influence (which it is our with to 

ſuppreſs) as already pervading that Houſe. Thoſe 


© who entertain that opinion of one Houſe of Parlia- 


ment, will hardly think leſs diſreſpectfully of the 
other. To them it will ſeem a matter of indifference 
whether the Motien is defeated by the exertion of 
that influence to excite a groundleſs claim in the one 
Houſe, or by a groundleſs apprehenſion of ſuch a 


KLlaim in the other. But we, who would be under- 


ſtood to think with more reſpect of both, cannot 
entertain an apprehenſion” ſo injurious to the Houle 
of Commons, as that they would, at this time eſpe- 


_ cially, and on this occaſion, have advanced ſuch a2 


1 


n | EE | 
e The Motion has likewiſe been objected to on 


7 account of its diſqualifying perſons poſſeſſing em- 


ployments or penſions to be of the propoſed Com- 
mittee. We are far from fuppofing that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of place or penſion neceſſarily corrupts the 


integrity of the poſleſſor. We have ſeen, and the 
public have ſeen, many illuſtrious inſtances of the 


ane 
{ 


* 


© © contrary; yet we cannot but ſuppoſe that the public 
+ — expectation of advantage from this meaſure would 


124919. have been leſs ſanguine, if they had ſeen perſons 


2 15 
we 47 


Y 
? 


be polſleſſing offices ſelected to diſtinguiſh how far their 


offices were uſeful, or their {alarics adequate ; they 
perhaps would not think the poſſeſſor of a penſion 
or ofhce: the fitteſt judge how far that penſion or 


2 * 


office had been merited or was neceſſary: we cannot, 
therefore, think the Motion juſtly exceptionable on 
this ground. It rather appears to us to have been 
drawn with a proper attention to Noble Lords in 
that predicament, exempting them from a ſituation 
which they muſt neceſſarily wiſh to decline. 

« We conceive ourſelves warranted in the mode 
propoſed, by precedent as well as reaſon, and it was 
ſtated to the Houſe to have been recommended by 
the moſt approved conſtitutional authors who have 
written ſince the Revolution; but having offered to 
meet any other propoſition which might carry with 
it ſubſtantial remedy, and no ſuch being offered, 
notwithſtanding the time this propoſition has lain be- 
fore the Houſe, we cannot help conſidering the pre- 
ſent negative as going to the ſubſtantial as well as 
formal part of the Motion, and hold ourſelves obliged 
to avail ourſelves of our right of entering our Proteſt 
agadgainſt the rejection of the above propoſition. 5 
& IV. We are further impelled to preſs this Motion, becauſe 
the object of it has been feconded and called for by 

a conſiderable majority of the people, who are 
aſſociating for this purpoſe, and ſeem determined to 
purſue it by every legal and conſtitutional method 
that can be deviſed for its ſucceſs; and however ſome, 
may affect to be alarmed, as if ſuch aſſociations 
tended to diſturb the peace or incroach upon the dele- 
gated power of the other Houſe, we are perſuaded 
{ | it has no other view hut 0 collect the ſenſe of the 
people, and to inform the whole body of the repreſenta- 
tives what are the ſentiments of the whole body of 
their conſtituents ; in which reſpect their proceedings 
have been orderly, peaceable, and conſtitutional. 
And if it be aſked, What further is to be done it 
theſe petitions. are rejected? the beft anſwer is, 
that the caſe cannot be ſuppoſed ; for although, upon 
| a few feparate petitions, 1t may be fairly faid that 

„ dhe other Hs ought not to be decided by a part 
only of their conſtituents, yet it cannot be preſumed 
they will act. in defiance of the united opinion of the 
whole people, or indeed of any great and notorious 
majority. It is admitted, that they have a power to 
vote as they think fit; but it is not poſſible to con- 
LVeive that ſo wiſe an aſſembly will ever be raſb 
enough to reject ſuch petitions, and by that means 
cauſe this dangerous queſtion to be broach'd and agi- 
. tated--- Whether they have not broke their gf e 
5 5 | The 
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Iyhme voice of the people will certainly be complied 
e \ Miniſters may, as they ſeem to have done in 2 
recent inſtance, deprive any man of what he holds 

at their pleaſure for preſuming to exerciſe his un- 
doubted right of thinking for himſelf on theſe or 
other public ſubjects; but it will not be wiſe in 
them to treat theſe aſſociations with contempt, or 
call them by the invidious name of Faction, a name 
by which the minority in both Houſes of Parliament 
have been ſo frequently and fo falſely calumniated, * 

_ becauſe the name fo applied will recoil back upon 

| themſelves, when acting againſt the general ſenſe of 

the nation; nor will they be able to repreſent theſe 
numbers ſo reſpectable in rank and property, (as 


4 


g 2 they did but too ſucceſsfully the diſcontented Ameri- 
n - cCans, ) as a mob of indigent and ſeditious incendiaries; 
x . becauſe the people to whom this is addreſſed are the 

people that are abuſed, and every man bears within 


. himſelf the teſtimony of its falſehood. 

& Fhe Minifters on this particular occaſion can. 
4 1 not deceive the People. VVV 
wy * | « FoRTESCUE: FITZWILLIAM. 

4 \ * CHOLMONDELEY. ROCKINGHAM. | 

_ BEAULIEU. > SCARBROUGH. 

A i STAMFORD. NucgNT TRELE. 
5 „ 888 8  DevonsniRE. 

0 | EF COVENTRY. | HARCeURT. 

= SE. 1 RIcHMON D. KING. 

4 . MANCHESTER. COURTENAY. - 

if SEE e | 

8 „„ Seren. VWYEOMER. 

1 | *BoLTon.'' | -  CRAvEn. 

if e FERR ERS. PEMBROKE AND 

8, SN „„ <., Jn FRXKARS- ; MONT. 

_ it +.» ABERGCAVENNY: i RUTLAND. 
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n- Mr. Erskine. I called back this witneſs to aſk him one queſtion, 
n which I could not with propriety aſk him before.---In your former 
ns examination, you ſtated your perfonal acquaintance with the 
i- mie tbe TOE | 

te nee | | ; 
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Did you ever hear the priſoner at the bar ate what his 
A Yes; che Duke of Richmond's plan for parliamentary 

| EF Was that faid publicly, or in confidence? ? 
A. Not in confidence: it was ſaid publicly; and he ſent me 
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charged with a fact, which, if it be done, the criminal intention, 


which ariſes from the commiſſion of a criminal act, carries with ' 
it a certain legal inference, which, when once eſtabliſhed, it 
does not become a matter of fact for the priſoner to rebutt: but. 


leaving out of the queſtion that act, I ftand upon the authority 
of Lord Mansfield in the caſe of the King againſt Woodfall the 
printer, 5th Burrows That wherever the fact does not conſti- 
tute the crime, but that the fact is either in itſelf wholly indif- 
terent, or if it is not indifferent but criminal, if cfiminal, ſhort 


of the charge made upon the party, there the inteut is not matter 


of law, it is matter of fact; but that the party has a right 
to prove his intention in every way that the fact can be rea- 
ſonably connected. To apply that doctrine to the caſe T have 
mentioned, in which an elaborate judgement was delivered by 
Lord Mansfield, wherein he ſays the defendant was found guilty 
of publiſhing a libel, and he called no witneſſes to rebutt the 


_ criminal inference. And my Lord Mansfield ſays, he may arreſt 


the judgement upon the record for the fact of publication; it is 
that that is imputed to him, and if it turn out to be no libel, the 
priſoner can have no judgement paſſed on him. What is this 


cafe? The priſoner at the bar is not charged with the com- 


miſſion of thoſe overt acts. He is not charged with committing 
thoſe acts as ſubſtantive acts, but with having in his mind the 
wicked and deteſtable purpoſe of aiming at the deſtruction of the 
King, to put down and bring the King to death; and that in 
furtherance of that intention and wicked imagination, he did the 


facts contained in the indictment; that he conſpired to aſſemble a 


Convention, for the purpoſe of ſubverting the rule and authorit 
of the country, and not that alone, but that he conſented to hold 


ſuch Convention, which Convention in his mind was to accom- - 


pliſh that purpoſe of ſubverſion z and that he did agree to aſſemble 
that Convention for that ſubverſion, in fulfilment of a deteſt- 
able compaſſing the death of the King. 


There, then, the intention of the mind is the queſtion your 


Lordihip has to try; and I think I may appeal to what paſſed in 
| Caurt, that I did not ſeek to lay down other rules of evidence 

than thoſe recently ſtated, and thoſe which have been determined 
in ancient times. This being the caſe, let us ſee whether the 
declarations of a priſoner, eharged with an evil and wicked in- 


tention, declarations at the time, or about the time, nay, I will 
o further, my Lords, and pur it generally---I fay I will prove to 
vou, (though this caſe does not require it,) that if I were 


g. with the deteſtable purpoſe of compaſſing the death of 
the 

my character, but I ſhould be intitled to call any man in Court, 
who knows my ſentiments, which were well known upon, that 
ſubject, what I have repeatedly declared upon the monarchy of 


the country, and its ſyſtem of 1 but that (though I 
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ing, I ſhould be intitled to call any man in Court, not to 
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ean effabliſh'it in twenty inſtances) is not this caſe; but'this-gafe 
is the object which he had to follow, the plan of the Duke of 
Richmond. F . 
The firſt caſe I will cite is the moſt modern, but not the leaſt 
important, which is the caſe of Lord George Gordon; and J 
fay it is the moſt important, becauſe he is not charged with com- 
paſſing the death of the King, but is charged with an act of levy- 
ing war; ſtill it was neceſſary in the inveſtigation of that queſ- 
tion, fince it was not that open rebellious war which nobody 
could miſtake, but that ambiguous conſtructive thing of levying 
war: the intention of his mind became the ſubject of conſidera- 
tion, and I will read the very words and ſyllables ſtated by Lord 
Mansfield upon that occaſion. The. queſtion he puts is this: 
« Firſt, Whether the multitude aſſembled committed acts of vio- 
ence, with intent to terrify and compel the legiſlature to repeal 
the Act called Sir George Saville's. -If upon this point your 
opinion ſhould be in the negative, that makes an end of the 
whole, and the priſoner ought to be acquitted; but if your 
opinion ſhould be, that the intent of this multitude, and the vio- - 
lence they committed, was to force a repeal, there ariſes a ſecond 
point---Whether the priſoner at the bar incited, encouraged, 
promoted or aſſiſted in raiſing this inſurrection with the intent“ 
not of pulling down this man's or that man's houſe, which might 
be puniſhed as a riot or miſdemeanour, according to the nature 
of the caſe, but whether it was done & with the intent of forcing 
a repeal of this law. Upon theſe two points, which you will 
call your attention to, depends the fate of this trial.“ Then the 
firſt is a preliminary one, without which, ſays my Lord Mans- 
field, my Lord George Gordon muſt be acquitted; but if you 
are of opinion that the mob did commit that violence, not whe- 
ther he incited them to do it---no, but whether he incited them 
with that mind which conſtitutes the crime. | 
Now, Gentlemen, I will read the queſtions permitted to be 
put upon that caſe by a moſt eminent Counſel, the perſon who 
conducted that cauſe, whoſe knowledge of the common law of 
England is almoſt proverbial with us---Mr. Wallace, and the 
other was Mr. Mansfield, who were not very ready to give up 
any thing ; for there is an oppoſite duty, a duty on the part of the 
Crown, and a duty on the part of the priſoner; and I think a 
Crown lawyer undoubtedly has a right to inſiſt upon every fair 
evidence coming before the Jury, and to exclude every evidence 
that might tend to delude the Jury; in that cafe my Lord Ken- 
yon, the preſent Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, and myſelf, 
were Counſel for the priſoner. I was permitted to aſk the Rev. 
Eraſmus Middleton theſe queſtions---(1 ſhould tell your Lordſhip, 
to make it more intelligible, that the great object was to ſee what 
intention Lord George Gordon had, and that could only be col- 
lected from what palled before-hand, at any of the numerous 
„ : | meetings 
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meetings of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, from the time my Lord 
George Gordon became Preſident, to the 29th of May,) - Did 


you ever hear his Lordſhip, in his public ſpeeches in that Aſſo- 
ciation, make uſe of any expreſſions which ſhewed any diſloyal . 
unconſtitutional intentions ?*? My Lord, a cunning artful man 
might ſtand up in a Proteſtant affociation, and hold up inten- 
tions which he did not mean; but a man, when he comes to his 
friend, muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſpeaking the truth, and when he 


thinks he is building himſelf upon the honour and confidence of 


a friend, tells him, my object is your Cur Good God! if I 
called up people to ſay, Did not Mr. Hardy fay in the London 


Correſponding Society that his plan was that of the Duke of 


Richmond? If he could fay it there, if that was permitted to 
be aſked, how is it poſſible to oppoſe the other ?---< Did it ap- 
pear to you that his views were the ſame as thoſe of the whole aſſo- 


ciated body? Did youever hear Lord George Gordon make uſe of 


any expreſſion as if he meant to repeal this bill by force of arms ? 


Were the meetings open ?”---and fo on. Then there was evi- 
dence of every thing that was faid by Lord George Gordon at 


St. James's, when he defired to ſee the King, becauſe he could 
be of eſſential ſervice in ſuppreſſing the riots. He called nine 
or ten other witneſſes, Sir Philip Jennings Clerk, Lord Lonſ- 


dale, and many others, in converſation with Lord George Gor- 


don, to. various: parts of his conduct both before and after. _ 
My Lord, upon that occaſion it was not debated I think ſtrongly; 

for when a cauſe of that immenſe magnitude 1s tried, when t 

whole capital was threatened with ruin, and when it has been 


faid by a perſon. that this town and whole country might have 
been laid deſolute, I could not ſuppoſe that they would treat Lord 


George Gordon with more lenity than the rules of evidence al- 


Jowed. Mr. Wallace did not object to it. I was then a young 


man in the profeſſion ; but the preſent Chief Juſtice in the King's 
Bench conducted that cauſe, who is a man of great learning, and - 
he put theſe queſtions without the ſmalleſt objection; and J call 


upon Mr, Juſtice Buller, who now hears me, to correct me if I 


am wrong. 88 1 5 

My Lord, the next is the caſe of Lord Ruſſel, who was in- 
dicted for compaſſing the King's death; and the overt act was 
conſulting to raiſe rebellion, and to ſeize the King's guard. In 
his defence, he calls many perſons of quality to ſpeak to his af- 
fection to the government, and his hatred to riſings againſt it. 


It is faid, a man might have affection to government in 1780, 


and not in 1794; he might then change his object; but, ac- 
cording to the law of England, we are to defend life and liberty, 
and not to ſhut it out. Even that queſtion is allowed to be put, 

becauſe Dr. Burnet had had long acquaintance with Lord Ruſſel, 


and Lord Ruſſel might not have conceived this diſaffection to 
the government till a very ſhort time before; but the queſtions 
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J aſk of the witneſs now, with reſpect to the priſoner. at the bar, 
is at the very time when they ſay this man's mind was ſuppoſed 
full in agitation of this horrible conſpiracy, at that time he was 
pouring into the boſom of a friend what was the object of their 
ſociety, and that which all the witneſſes have ftated: | -. 


Dr. Burnet ſays, „I have had the honour. to be known to my 
Lord Ruſſel ſeveral years, and he has declared himſelf with much 
confidence to me, and he always, upon all occaſions, expreſſed 
himſelf againſt all riſings.“ Now this is not character, to ſay 
Lord Ruſſel was a quiet peaceable man.---No, it is converſation 
to ſhew that you are loyal to the government, and it ſhould be 
allowed to witneſſes to ſay what the perſon at the bar has ſaid in 
converſation, becauſe it goes to the intrinſic improbability of the 
charge; and when he ſpoke of ſome people that would provoke 


him, he ſpoke ſo determined againſt that matter, that I think no | 


man could do no more -I have heard Lord Ruſſel always expreſs 
himſelf againſt ſuch riſings. I heard him ſpeak with indignation 
upon the ſubject. Upon this, the Jury might infer---But I do 
not ſay that that ſort of evidence is to put an end to the charge ; 
no man could be ſo fooliſh; but I mean as far as it goes, and 
what 1s to become of it afterwards is for the Jury and your Lord- 
ſhip. * But the queſtion is, Whether you ſhall hear it, and what 
impreſſion it ſhould make upon both.---Dr. Cox is aſked the ſame 
queſtion by Lord Ruſſel; he ſays, „I always found that my Lord 
was er e all kinds of riſings, and thought it the greateſt folly 
and madneſs, till things ſhould come in a parliamentary way. 1 
have had occaſion often to ſpeak with my Lord Ruſſel in pri- 
vate, and having myſelf been againſt all kinds of riſings, or any 
thing that tended to the diſorder of the public, have heard him 
profeſs ſolemnly that he thought it world ruin the beſt cauſe in 
the world to take any of theſe irregular ways for the preſerving 
of it.“ 5 1 | + bad 
Now, my Lord, give me leave to pauſe here again; it is not 
a general declaration of Lord Ruſſel's, but upon the very point 
of trial, that he, Dr. Cox, had heard the priſoner declare his 
indignation at the proceedings imputed to him: and I have a 
much more recent authority, that of your Lordſhip, ſince this 
trial began; “ Shall not a man be permitted to explain what he 
has ſaid, eſpecially where his declaration goes in the teeth of what 
he has ſolemnly done?” And as your Lordſhip expreſled very 
lately, that where upon the ſurface a thing appears to be legal, 
and the crime conſiſts in the veil and covering for a wicked and 
deteſtable purpoſe, it is a matter of fact, it is a matter of the moſt 
ſerious inveſtigation; and is ſuch an imputation that no man in 
common life would throw upon his neighbour, but upon the molt 
clear aild ſatisfactory proof. 33 9 n 
My Lords, the next caſe is that of Fitzharris, tried before 
my Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton; Sir Robert Sawyer was 
an | Attorney 


: FF © Do 
Attorney General, and the celebrated and learned Mr. Finch 
vas Solieitor General; and upon that triaFyour Lordſhips ſee 


that all theſe queſtions were put v/ithout any objectiorn. 
My Lords, the next is Thomas Roſewell's caſe, who was 
indicted for preaching a treaſonable ſermon; and after they had 
given evidence to eſtabliſh the charge, he called witneſſes of his 
own congregation to prove that he kept the 3oth of January as a 
faſt, _ that they never knew him {peak any thing againſt the 
King and government, though the publication of it was proved. 
My Lord, I have ſeen this queſtion brewing for ſome days, and 
therefore, thought neceſſary to prepare for it. My Lord, a ſer- 
mon may be very indecent, very libellous, and a libel of a treaſon- 
able nature, but it cannot be treaſon. A. B. C. heard him ſay 
the words. And what is his anſwer ? not at all what mine is; he 
wanted to raiſe before the Court and Jury, a probability that the 
witneſſes were perjured upon the ground that he kept a faſt, and 
loved that government which he thought to be faithful to and 
ſupport. In this caſe, the charge againft my client is that he has 
called a Convention. For what? I ſay to do that which all the 
witneſſes have been ſpeaking of; they ſay the contrary, and they 
ſay he not only did it for the purpoſe of ſubverting the govern- 
ment, which { deny, but that he did it for the fulfilment of 
another purpoſe, which I alſo deny. Am I not then to be al- 
| lowed the benefit to be derived from theſe authorities, to defend 
this poor ſhoemaker, which the greateſt men in this country 
ever had? EY „ 
The queſtion aſked by Mr. Roſewell, of the witneſs, was, 
That which I call you now for, is to teſtify what you heard 
upon the Zoth of January from me about praying for.the King 
and all in authority? Mr. Atkinſon. My Lord, he kept that 
day, the 3oth of January, as a day of faſting and prayer, and 
preached from that text, on the 1ſt Tim. it. 1. Pray for Kings 
and all in authority.” That is not the ſermon for which he is 
indicted; but this was to ſhew the improbability of his preaching 
the ſermon which is charged in the indictment ; though it has 
been ſaid in this cauſe, that a man may be a republican on Mon- 
day, a monarchical man on "Tueſday, and a republican again on 
Wedneſday. | 0% | Bey 
Mr. Atkinſon proceeds in his evidence for Mr. Roſewell, and 
ſays, « And then he did aſſert, that kingly governnient was moſt 
agreeable to the word of God, and according to the conſtitution 
of England.” My Lord, it may be neceflary for your Lordſhip. 
to know who tried this cauſe---it was Lord Chief Juſtice Jeffe- 
ries; and he did not even ſum up the evidence to the Jury, but 
contented himſelf with railing againſt conventicles. © 
My Lord, the next caſe is 1 James II. 1685, Mr. Corniſh's 
caſe; and theſe caſes were at the worſt of times in the country, 
when Judges were, what none of your Lordſhips can be, men 
Ne | . dependent 
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of Richmond? 


1 F 
dependent upon the Crown. My Lord, in Mr. Corniſh's cafe 
he called ſeveral witneſſes to teſtify his loyalty, and though the 
witneſſes were diſcouraged, they were permitted to give evidence 
that he was always very loyal, and often drank the late e 
and* this King's health.” Lord Chief Juſtice Jones was 
Fudge in the cauſe, the Attorney General was Sir Robert Sawyer, 
and the Solicitor General Mr. Finch, 1 


My Lord, John Aſhton was indicted for attempting to de- 


throne King William, and for a conſpiracy for compaſſing the 

ing's death, and to introduce Popery. In anſwer to which he 
gives evidence, to be found in the State Trials, of his- zeal for 
the Proteſtant religion, and his hatred to Popery. You fay that 
this unfortunate man at the bar conſpired to hold this Conven- 
tion, which was ſo to be held for the purpoſe of ſubverting the 
government, depoſing the King, and compaſſing his death; and 
upon this caſe it is unneceſſary for me to maintain what the illuſ- 
trious perſon who has been here has publiſhed. Whether it was 
wife and diſcreet in the Duke of Richmond to publiſh that, T 
Have nothing to do with; but if my client, being charged with 
a miſdemeanour, had been tried in the King's Bench, I ſhould 


Not have ſaid in his defence you have only publiſhed that which 


the Duke of Richmond ſet you the example of publiſhing, be- 
cauſe if a publication is a libel at one time, it muſt be fo at an- 
ether: but the queſtion is, What was the mind of the man? and 
we have now ſeen what his plan was, and I did not chooſe to affront 
a Noble and Honourable Lord. It would have been a ſcandalous in- 
fult to have aſked him if he had any intention to depoſe the King 
or compaſs his death. The 3 of that Noble Lord is deeply 
concerned in the welfare of the ſtate; he is of the fame blood 
with the family now on the throne. Then I wiſh to know if 1 


may not be allowed to aſk that Gentleman at the bar, the wit- 


neſs, this queſtion, whether his plan was not that of the Duke 

My Lord, in the caſe I laſt ſtated, Dr. Fitzwilliam ſays, & He has 
always taken occaſion, that I know ſeveral times, both at St. James's 
and at Edinburgh, to teſtify his zeal againſt Popery.” The very 


Charge being to reſtore King James, and introduce Popery, which 


is the overt act charged in the indictment, as the holding of the 


Convention at Edinburgh is the overt act in this indictment ;. 
and he was permitted to bring evidence of declarations that he 


bad made concerning his affection to King William and Queen 

Mary. This trial was before Lord Chief juſtice Holt. 
The next caſe that I ſhall ſtate to your Lordſhip is that of Sir 
John Friend, who was indicted for compaſſing the death of King 
William, and promoting a rebellion in the realm; and in his de- 
_ fence he called many witneſſes- not to character, they were wit- 
neſſes beſides witneſſes to character; for, I take it, the meaning of 
character is this :---For inſtance, I ſhall ſuppoſe, if a man is 
3 5 | cCharged 
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charged with a crime of any particular deſcription, ſuppoſe a man 
is charged with an unnatural crime, would it be any evidence at 
all of that man's - innocence that he paid his bills regularly, and 
was not a diſhoneſt man? No! your examination to character 
muſt always be analogous to the nature of the charge, and you 
mult there inquire into the man's chaſtity, into the man's regard 
for women, and his converfation, to ſhew the improbability of 
ſuch a crime being committed by a man who entertained ſuch 
opinions. So a man indicted for a robbery. I may ſhew you 
that he was a man under no neceſſity, poſſeſſed a large fortune, 
whoſe ideas were moral, and totally againſt ſuch an idea. That 
is the nature of character. And I have been allowed to afk as to 
Hardy's character for peace, that is his general character; a diſ- 
poſition to the contrary does not appear in public, nor does it 
appear in private. Out of the fulneſs of the heart the mouth 


ſpeaketh. Sir John Friend aſks, „But when you have been in 


my company, and they haye been ſpeaking of the government, 
what have I ſaid or done?“ Is that any thing like character? 
Suppoſe I ſhould turn about to Mr. Stuart, and ſay, when you 
have been ſpeaking of the government with Mr. Hardy, what has 
he ſaid and done? And if my learned friend chooſes to cloſe the 
debate here, I will change my queſtion. What does he ſay here ? 
He aſks, «What have you heard me fpeak of the French, 
and about any thing of an invaſion ; how I;. would venture my 
life for the Proteſtant relig 
handſome leading queſtion too. | | 
My Lord, the minds of men are ſoothed and ſoftened as they 
ought to be, when a man, after the whole weight and artillery 
of the Crown evidences, comes up with feebleneſs and innocence, 
to make his defence. Ihe Attorney General cannot think that T 
mean to inſinuate any thing diſreſpectful of him; but that this 


Gentleman may have the full meaſure, for I think he has juft as 


little right to have any more, as it would be right to refuſe him 


that which he is entitled to. Lufton ſays, © I have often heard 
you ſay as to the preſent government, that though you could 


not comply with it, you would live peaceably under it. When 
we have been talking of theſe things, you ſaid you never would 
be in a plot.“ | 15 | 

Now try that, when I have been converſing with Mr. Hardy, 
he ſaid, he went on the Duke of Richmond's plan, but he never 
would be concerned in any force; he never would be concerned, 
in any thing that was a conſpiracy, and that he meant to limit his 
intention to a reform in Parliament by peaceable means. 

The next is in the 8th of William III. the caſe of Peter 
Cook, who was indicted for the ſame treaſon as that of which Sir 
John Friend was convicted, and he goes into the ſame kind of 
evidence in the defence. Serjeant Darnall was Counſel for the 
priſoner, and I will give you the words: « W hat have you * 


gion, or any thing about it?“ A pretty 
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the priſoner ſay about our fleet or army?“ What has that to do 
with his character? The probability of his wiſhing to bring in, 
to the deſtruction of the army and navy, a foreign Prince, not 
recollecting what rights belonged to the people of this country. 
- ſays, „ have heard him wiſh proſperity and ſucceſs to our 
Ls 8 £ | | 
My Lord, the next is the caſe of Damaree, of which we hear 
almoſt every day. Damaree, who, I believe, was a badge wa- 
terman to Queen Anne, was tried for pulling down the meeting- 
Houſes, and which was held to be a conſtructive treaſon of levying 
war. Here is a man pulling down the meeting-houſes : I care 
nothing about his affection or his diſaffection; if he is found 
pulling down a meeting-houſe, that is faid by the law to be high 
treaſon. In that caſe he abſolutely does an act, which, in con- 
ſtruction of law, is a levying war againſt the King. It is very 
difficult to ſay, I did not intend to levy war. But this is not 
the cafe. Here is an ambiguous thing; a thing held, if not' to 
be legal, totally different to that in the indictment; and the of- 
fice of my learned friend is to turn-it round, and put a different 
conſtruction upon it, by faſtening the worſt conſtruction in a 
criminal caſe. I am putting that probability by the ſame rules 
of evidence ever adopted ; not in a caſe like this, where the in- 
tention conſtitutes the crime, where it is voluntas pro facto, but 
even where it is facta pro voluntate. I ſay, this is a peculiar 
anomalous cafe, that its parallel is not to be found throughout 
the whole circle of the law; and for this wiſe reaſon, his Ma- 
jeſty's life is ſo dear, his Majeſty's life is ſo interwoven with 
the whole principle of the ftate ; his life, as Chief Magiſtrate, 
being that, which, if deſt ioyed, might bring. on a convulſion in 
the country, which might deprive us of every thing that is 
dear to us. But the law wiſely attributes the crime to the inten- 
tion of the mind, and they muſt ſhew that the acts followed from 
that deteſtable purpoſe. When that is the caſe, I ſurely have a 
right to aſk, whether this priſoner meant to proceed on the Duke 
of Richmond's plan, and leave it to the Jury to infer, what J 
thought an inſult to atk, what a perſon of illuſtrious birth in- 
tended by a work he publithed fame years ago. But ſurely it 
goes ſtrongly to negative that which conſtitutes the effence of 
this crime. My Lord, the anſwer given in that cafe, upon an 
examination by W hitaker, who was Counſel for Damaree, was 
this: Was he diſaffected to the Queen and government? — 
believe no man better affected. At any times when there have 
3 public rejoicings for any victories, how has he behaved bim- 
@ [de : : f 
Nou, the firſt queſtion is upon character generally, but the 
| ſecond is to what he has ſaid. How has he behaved at times of 
ublic rejoicings? When you have converſed with him, how 
| Am he declared himſelf? And that is not a queſtion to character; 


the 


l 


the meaning of 2 is this: from all you have ever heard. | 


of this man, what is his character? But here the, queſtion is, 
KC When- you have converſed with him, how has he declared 
himſelf ?---Always for the government.“ Now the difference 
between character and. this ſpecies. of evidence is this, and I 
wiſh the Court to attend to it. Character is this: What cha- 
racter has the perſon? And we have been, I confeſs, very pro- 
perly reſtrained, and your Lordſhip has told us of it in à very 
indulgent way, in putting the queſtidns to character in an im- 
proper manner: character is the ſlow progreſſive influence of 
opinion, ariſing from a man's deportment in ſociety; a man's 


conduct extends itſelf from one circle to another, till it ſpreads 
itſelf through his whole life; but this caſe it totally foreign to 


that, for it is a declaration of the priſoner at the bar, upon con- 
verſation upon the particular occaſion, and connected with the 
ſubject. I will not trouble your Lordſhip with many more caſes, 
for if theſe are not ſufficient to ſupport me, none can. 

The next is the trial of Francis Francia. In his defence it 


was aſked, «© What do you know of the priſoner's behaviour ?--- 


he uſed often to.drink a health to King George.” 5 
In Fitzharris's caſe, he aſks a witneſs, if he thinks. he com- 
mitted the act with which he was charged with a treaſonable 


intention, .and no objection was made to it, RTE Jefferies ated 


It was a great ſurprize to me, when I heard he was taken up, for 


as Chief Juſtice upon the occaſion. I am obliged to do that, which 
it was my privilege to do ſuppoſing theſe authorities to be out of 
the 8 and ſuppoſing this had not exiſted, to ſtand upon 


the principles of the criminal law of England, which are well 


known to your Lordſhips, without being obliged to look up to 
others. Vour Lordſhips have all of you long preſided in courts 
of juſtice, and I am ſure, in criminal courts, your Lordſhips 
have had great experience, and muſt ſee that when this caſe is 
attended to, though it makes the overt act charged upon the 
record, treaſon, if the Jury find in their own minds any thing 
which creates a probability to the contrary, it 72 to negative 
chat intention, provided it be rational, provide | 

that when one looks round and round it, one fees nothing by which 
juſtice. may be in danger. I ſhould be extremely ſorry to preſs 
in the moſt criminal caſe.---I would not, if I could help it, preſs 
for any thing which had not been indulged to others in a fimilar 
caſe, I'wiſh as much as any ſubject can with, that the law of the 


land ſhould be adminiſtered fairly and impartially ; that one man 


ſhould have as much as another man, and neither leſs nor more: 


all I can fay is, that T have ſtated the caſes, and I would not have 
troubled your Lordſhips with them, but I confidered it as a matter 


S 


of importance, not only to the adminiſtration of juſtice generally, 


but as It reſpects the caſe of the priſoner at the bar. 
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Mr. Gibbs. My Lord, I ſubmit to your Lordſhips this evidence 


is admiſſible. My learned friend, Mr. Erſkine, has ſtated the 
law; and it is not neceſſary for me to trouble your 8 upon 
that part of the caſe; but it ſeems to me that evidence explaining 


the intention of an overt act, that overt act being charged in the | 


indictment, muſt be admiſſible. . 

Vour Lordſhip will find it laid down in Lord Hale, that an 
overt act, indifferent in its nature, may yet be explained to be an 
overt act, tending to ſhew the purpoſe conceived by the priſoner 
of deſtroying the government. For inſtance, the act charged 
upon this record is an indifferent a&, and the purpoſe conftitutes 


the crime, whereby it becomes an overt act of compaſſing the 


King's death. They have a right to examine to words ſpoken 


elſewhere. So in many other caſes, I take it, words ſpoken by 
a man, not only at the time of the overt act, but before that time, 
there is no limitation of time that the Crown has of that ſort ; 
but words fpoken by the prifoner charged with the overt act of 
compaſling the King's death, are always admitted as evidence to 
explain the overt act charged, and fo make that which is indif- 
ferent in itſelf, criminal, Now, my Lords, if on the part of the 
Crown they have a right to produce ſuch evidence, ſurely it fol- 
. lows, as a matter of courſe, upon the principle of adminiſtring 
equal juſtice to the accuſer and the accuſed, that whatever he has 
ſaid upon the ſame ſubject that tends to give an innocent com- 
plexion to the act, inſtead of a criminal one, it ſhall be compe- 
tent to him to give ſuch evidence. 


My Lords, I take the diſtinction to be this : that if what is — 


charged upon a man be a thing done, you cannot give in evi- 
dence, in any caſe, that the priſoner has denied that he did the 
thing; that I take to be clear. The Crown, in that caſe, may 
give evidence, that the priſoner did at any time admit that he did 
the thing ; the priſoner cannot anſwer that, by ſhewing that at 
another time he ſaid he had not done it: but the witneſs may be 
croſs- examined, whether he did not, at the ſame time, hold other 


converſations, to explain the tendency -of that firſt converſation. 


But we have it not in queſtion whether he committed the overt 
act ſtated in the indictment, but whether, in committing that overt 
act, he had a particular deſign. e * 
Lord Prefident. Here the defign is part of the overt act, it is 

deſciibed as ſuch. | | 5 


Mr. Gibòs. J will ſuppoſe that the overt act of compaſſing the 


King's death is the conſulting to call together a Convention with 
the deſign of depoſing the King; which Convention, having en- 
tertained the deſign of depoſing the Ning, is ſtated to be held in 
furtherance of the treaſon firit laid in the indictment of com- 
pailing the King's death, which is ftated thus: That he, with 
others, for the purpoſe of compaſſing that treaſon in the former 


part of the indictment, did conſpire with others to call together 


a Con- 
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a Convention, to ſubvert the government, and to depoſe the 
King. I know we have before the Jury both the fact and de- 
ſign---namely, the fact of having held the Convention, and the 
deſign of compaſſing the death of the King: but we are to prove 
that he did not hold it with any criminal deſign. I could not 
bring any evidence of what he ſaid, to ſhew that he had not held 
this Convention; but we ſubmit to your Lordſhip, that in order 
to ſhew that that Convention was held, not for the deſign which 
the Crown imputes to us, but for an innocent deſign, we may go 
into evidence of what the priſoner has at other times declared; 
inaſmuch as they have gone into evidence of things done, and 
words ſpoken by him, at any time of his life; and not only that, 
but they have been permitted to go into evidence of what any 
member of the London Correſponding Society, of what any 
member of the Conſtitutional Society, or any members of any 
ſocieties Correſponding with thoſe ſocieties have ſaid, to ſhew that 
their intention was to depoſe the King. We only wiſh to go into 
declarations of the priſoner himſelf, to diſcover his mind ; not 
that he did not do the act, but that the deſign with which he did 
the act was different to that which the Crown imputes to him. 
My Lord, I was going to put a caſe, which I forgot in the 
courſe of the argument, not unlike this, and which was ſuggeſted 
upon your Lordſhip's ſaying, that here the deſign is a part of the 
overt act, and it is deſcribed as ſuch. Suppoſe a caſe of murder--- - 
ſuppoſed it plainly proved that the priſoner did kill the deceaſed, 
and ſuppoſe the queſtion is, whether it be murder or manſlaughter ; 
that will turn upon the intent. In that caſe it is the conſtant 
practice to receive evidence of the declarations of the priſoner of 
his good-will and friendſhip to the deceaſed. And why are theſe 
declarations received? I am ſure, that in innumerable caſes I have 
heard declarations in evidence of good-will from the priſoner to 
the deceaſed, when it has been admitted that he actually gave the 
fatal blow. And, my Lord, that rule is not confined, I conceive, 
to declarations immediately upon the commiſſion of the act, but 
at any time either before or after the blow is given. So here the 
holding the Convention is admitted; and theſe declarations are ad- 
mitted, to ſhew the intent of mind with which he did it: we offer 
them to ſhew what his intention was in calling this Convention 
whether the deſign the Attorney General fixes upon it, or an in- 
nocent one. We ſubmit to your Lordſhip, that the declarations of 
the priſoner ought to be admitted in evidence, to ſhew that the ob- 
ject of the priſoner in calling the Convention was an innocent one, 
Mr. Attorney General. My Lords, I ſhall trouble your Lord- 
ſhip, in the firit place, with the objection which I have to the 
queſtion that was addreſſed by my learned friend to the witneſs at 
the bar. I hoped that that objection had followed ſo imme 
diately upon that conduct, which, I am perſuaded, betrayed on 
my part no with to ſhut out wy evidence that appeared * | 
bs 3 8 2 | > 
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that my learned friend would ſincerely have given me credit, as 
he now ſtates that he does, for making this objection upon a pub- 


lic principle. I beg to ſay again, what J have had occaſion to ſay 


before in the courſe of this trial, that it belongs to every man in 
à court of juſtice, as well as elſewhere, to be liable to error. It 


is not, therefore, with any confidence that I muſt be right in the 


objection which I take, that T preſume to trouble your Lordſhip 


with ſtating it; but it is in conſequence of an opinion that J hold 


that I am right. And if that be 1 ſerious opinion, recollecting 
that I ſtand here as the proſecutor for the public, I am not at li- 


berty, whatever my inclination might be, to ſacrifice what appears 
to my own mind, to be a great principle in judicature, adopted 
and acted upon for the benefit of the public, and the body of 


the public, including Toy individual who forms a part of it. 
r 


Now when my learned friend ſtated to your Lordfhip, that he 


had ſeen this objection brewing fome days, you will allow me to 
ſtate, which I do upon my perſonal honour, if neceſſary, that ſo 


far from brewing, it may perhaps be the truth, that I do not look 


forward enough in caſes. But J did not foreſee that ſuch evi- 
_ dence could be offered: but the able way in which my learned 
friend has argued it, ſhews that it was an e that had at 


leaſt colour enough about it to invite the minds of two very able 


Counſel to conſider the ſubject, with a view to repel the objec- 
tion, in caſe the objection ſhould be taken. $12 


Having ſtated thus much, what your Lordſhip has heard with 


reſpect to the caſe of Holt, and an exprefſion which has fallen 
from my learned friend in the diſcuſſing of this objection, I hope 


it will not make- it appear to thoſe to whom I am now addrefling 


myſelf, improper to make this obſervation upon the caſe,of Holt. 


y Lord, in that caſe, when the evidence was objected to, when 
a motion was made for a new trial, becauſe Mr. Juſtice Wilſon 


was ſuppoſed to have rejected evidence which he ought to have 
admitted, my learned friend, in diſcharge of the duty which he 
' owes to his client, contended as ſtrongly, that that evidence was 
admiſſible, as he has done this day that this evidence is admiſſible. 


And I am perſuaded, that if any man had left the Court after 


they had heard my learned friend, they would have gone out of 


the Court with an opinion, which I hope my learned friend 
will not be too incautiouſly induſtrious in propagating---that 


there was a difference in the law of evidence, as it affected a 
newſpaper printer in Newark, and as it affected ſuch papers 
which he propoſed to adduce in evidence. I fay incautiouſly ; 
and I think it my duty to do it, becauſe, in the courſe of a trial 


affecting the life of the perſon who now ſtands at this bar, and 


not only affecting his life, but affecting the intereſt which every 


man in this country has in his own life, and affecting every in- 


tereſt that can be dear to him, I wiſh my learned friend would 
at once either decline talking of the difference between poor 


thocmakers 
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ſhoemakers and other men, or that he would ſtate the facts upon 
which he holds ſuch ſort of language. My Lord, we live in a 
country in which the providence of the law, like the providence 
of God, is over us all, high and low, rich and poor; and 
ſpeaking for myſelf, I wiſh to be diſgraced this moment, if, in 
the courſe of this trial, I have, or can conduct myſelf in ſuch a 
manner as not to do that juſtice to this priſoner which the law 
means ſhould be done to him. I ſhould think myſelf deſerving of 
that death, and ten ſuch deaths as the priſoner, if he is found 
uilty, will be liable to. My Lords, having ſtated thus much, 
7 agree that the queſtion with reſpect to the effect of evidence, 
and the admiffibility of evidence, is a perfectly diſtin queſ- 
tion ; fox inſtance, if in the caſe of any perſon you find him at a 
tavern, ſpeaking reſpectably of the hereditary nobility of the 
country, and of his Majeſty, and the ſituation and character 
which he holds in this country; and if with reſpect to a perſon 
holding that language, we find papers in which he holds a per- 
fectly different language, the fact whether he held that conver- 
ſation at that tavern may or not be evidence according to the - 
circumſtances in which that converſation is held: in this caſe it 
has been given in evidence, that Mr. Horne Tooke, one of the 
perſons whoſe name occurs in this indictment, at the Crown 
and Anchor, upon the 2d May, 1792, ſpoke with great reſpect 
of the hereditary nobility of the country, and with reſpect of 
the King. Why is this evidence? Becauſe it was a tranſac- 
tion of the two ſocieties met in the courſe of the buſineſs which 
they had been doing in the courſe of the year, and it came out 
alſo upon the croſs-examination, which 1s another circumſtance 
„that will require to be materially attended to; fo with reſpect to 
the priſoner at the bar, if, for inſtance, there has been evidence 
given of the effect of his converſation, of the language which 
he held, that it was ſuch language as prudence would permit; 
that he received papers which he did not communicate to the 
ſociety ; but it appears, that in private correſpondence he talked 
of monarchy being ripped up by the roots, and democracy 
placed in its ſtead. I ſay, there may be given in evidence a 
great number of converſations which this perſon has held; but 
the queſtion is, whether a declaration a man has held, is a de- 
claration given under ſuch circumſtances, and at ſuch a time as 
gives that converſation the character of evidence, | 
Now, with reſpect to Lord George Gordon's caſe ; to begin 
with that which is the laſt caſe; in his caſe, if I recolle& 
rightly, the principle upon which the declarations were received 
in evidence was this---that in that caſe the declarations were at 
the æra of the fact; for whatever declaration accompanies the 
tranſaction, that declaration is a part of the tranſaction that is 
done: upon that ground, they were admitted: it does not reſpect 
the obſervation that Lord George Gordon went to ſame 1 — 
0 | | | Fo | | itrate 
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ſtrate ox ſome other perſon while the mob were over-ruling the 


Civil power of the country; for any converſation held by Lord 
George Gordon during the exiſtence of theſe riots, and with 
reference to them, he being a party in them, was a declaration 


made at the time, and therefore was connected with the tranſ- 
action. | F 18+ 4 | 


With reſpe& to the caſe which was ſtated laſt by my learned 
friend, Crohagan's caſe, I take that to be diſtinguiſhable from 
the preſent'evidence upon the ſame principle. That was a caſe 
with a view to prove the intent with which a man came into 
England: he declared he would come into England to kill the 
King, and he did come into England ; and upon the whole of 
the evidence, the coming into England made a part of the 
tranſaction, and the declaration made it an overt act; becauſe 


it was then underſtood to be a fat done with the intention 


which the indictment imputed. | 5 
With reſpect to the ſermon of Roſewell, my learned friend 
has ſaid no ſermon can be ſaid to be high treaſon: I will not 
87 it; but it is dangerous to ſtate it ſo largely. 


J have ſtated that, becauſe it does happen, that in the courſe of 
what Counſel are ſtating, that they are frequently miſtaken. I 
can only ſay for __ that thofe whoſe attention is called to 


| object to things that do really fall from gentlemen, and who 


* to hear them, are liable to err. | 


Lord, what was the evidence in the cafe of Roſewell, 
and many others, to which my learned friend has alluded? In_ 


the firſt place, he has not told you who were the witneſſes that 


were allowed to ſpeak to thoſe facts: he has not told you whether 
thoſe circumſtances were aſked them upon croſs- examination; 
he has not told you whether the witneſſes were called to general 


character, and then gave in evidence thoſe circumſtances in 
explanation of the general character which they had given; he 
has not told you whether the witnefſes, who ſpoke to thoſe par- 
ticular declarations, were ſpeaking to declarations which did or 


did not pals in the courſe of the very tranſaction which theſe 


witneſſes were called to prove. I don't mean to contend in this 
caſe, for inſtance, that it would not be competent to my learned 


friend to ſtate every word he ever ſaid in the Correſponding So- 
Ciety---every word he ever ſaid in his correſpondence with other 


locieties---every word he ever ſaid in the Conſtitutional Society 


every word which can be ſhewn upon the evidence propoſed, _ 
or can be fairly ſaid to have any connection with the tranſaction 


efore the Court; but what I object to, is, that you ſhall not call 
a witneſs who is not a member of theſe ſocieties, who has told 


you that he has had converſations with the priſoner, and that. yo 


ſhoul 


Mr. Erſkine. I faid a ſermon not ſpoken in purſuance of the 
Mr. Attorney General. It is matter of good fortune then that 
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ſhould aſk the witneſs, not this queſtion, Whether, in the courſe. 
of this tranſaction connected with the ſubje& now before the 
Court, Mr. Hardy made a declaration, which may be conſidered 
as a part of that tranſaction ; but that you ſhould aſk what were 
the declarations of Mr, Hardy at any time, without connection 
with the matter the ſubject of the preſent enquity. This is go- 
ing a yery great way; but I wiſh my learned friends to conſider, 
if this principle is to you for a priſoner, what will it not let 
in againſt a priſoner? I will admit there may be caſes in which 
this ſort of evidence may be let in, but which, upon my preſent 
opinions of evidence, I have not thought myſelf entitled to offer 
11 this cauſe. | Fs 
Mr. Solicitor General. My Lord, I ſhall trouble your Lordſhip, 
to ſtate the extent to which this principle goes, and how extremely 
important it 1s to attend to the manner in which theſe declarations 
are attempted to be introduced. LY are often thought un- 
important in particular trials, and therefore not objected to. No- 
thing could ſhew it in a more-{triking light than that queſtion in 
Fitzharris's cafe, whether it was thought that that act was done 
with a treaſonable intention or not; which queſtion was the very 
queſtion for the Jury to decide; and which ſhews, that in trials 
of this nature things are frequently paſſed over which ought to 
be objected to, and moſt N e on the part of the Crown, 
upon which it is conſtantly ſaid to be oppreiſing the priſoner too 
far. That fort of odium being conſtantly attempted to be thrown 
upon every Crown proſecution, thoſe who are employed by the 
Crown are always extremely anxious not to raiſe objections where 
they do not think the general neceſſity of public juſtice requires 
they ſhould be raifed. Now the objection here, I believe, is 
raiſed ſimply upon the grounds of the general neceſſity of public 
Juſtice, at leaſt as for myſelf; and with that view, I have been 
ſo far from objecting to the queſtions being put, that I have ſat | 
ſilent, till now, during almoſt the whole of this trial. But it 
ſtrikes me, that the rules and principles of law, and eſpecially of 
the law of evidence in criminal matters, ought to be attended to 
with a very conſiderable degree of caution and care ; for unleſs 
they are attended to, it is impoſſible to ſay to what extent, upon 
the authority of particular caſes, they may not be carried. I 
conceive that a queſtion, which went to a particular fact, not re- 
lative to the charge of the very fact which was in queſtion, never 
could in its nature be aſked with a view to try the truth of the 
particular charge. . General character may be given in evidence, 
general conduct may be given in evidence, conduct being in 
effect part of character; but L never did conceive that in any caſe 
whatever, if a man was trying for any act whatever, that you 
could give in evidence any particular acts that he had done at any 
particular time under ſimilar circumſtances; and - the queſtion 
now attempted to be put appears to me to be of that —_— 
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nature of theſe declarations. | 7 
for murder, to give it in evidence that the man ſaid he never 
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My Lord, if that queſtion be put, why may not the priſoner at 
the bar give in evidence every letter to any perſon whatever, upon 


political ſubjects, in which he may have ſtated declarations, of 
that nature, with a view to this very proſecution ? It ſtrikes me, 
if this is conſidered, the danger of admitting: ſuch evidence is 


conſiderable, and is contrary to the principles upon which. all 


Courts proceed. If your Lordſhips advert to the caſes cited. by 


r. Erſkine, and ſee the manner in which he has ſtated them, how 
thoſe caſes preſs upon this queſtion, I think your Lordſhips will 


find, that except as inadvertence may have permitted queſtions to 


paſs unnoticed, they do not preſs very hard upon the caſe. 
With reſpect to the caſe of Lord George Gordon, I have 
looked, and in the trial it does not appear to me that any one 
queſtion was put with reſpect to the words of Lord George Gor- 
don at any time, which did not, in effect, form a part of | 
duct in the very tranſaction in queſtion. For inſtance, where in 


pulling down a houſe, the general cry of the mob is given in evi- 
; dence, becauſe it became a part of the tranſaction at the time. 


With reſpect to the other caſes, I think it will be found, that the 


queſtions were put on the croſs-examination of the witneſſes, and 


not upon any original examination on the part of the priſoner 
himſelf, for the purpoſe of ſhewing by what he did at one time, 
what it was his intention of doing at another time. . 


Mr. Ersbine. T aver they have all been taken from the State 


Mr. Solicitor General. Then I will a little advert to ſome of 
them in Mr. Corniſh's caſe. What was it? He called ſeveral 


Trials, and are all upon original examinations. 


people to teſtify his loyalty, and that he drank the King's health. 


Does that warrant the queſtion which the learned Counſel was 
going t put to Mr. Stuart, with reſpe& to Mr. Hardy's particu- 
ar Object in a particular thing; for that is the, nature of the 
queſtion he was going to put. And in Sir John Friend's caſe, 
What are the queſtions that are put? “ When you have been 
preſent in company, and they have been ſpeaking upon the ſub- 
ject of government, what has he ſaid and done?“ Why he 
uſed to ſay, „ Forbear, I don't admit of any ſuch diſcourſe.” 
That is evidence of his general conduct with reſpect to the go- 
vernment of the country, and his views and intentions as to that 
government. Then, I think, he bs, « Although you would 
not comply with it, yet you would live peaceably under it. 
When we have been talking of theſe things, you ſaid you never 


Would be in a plot.” I think that expreſſion muſt have been 


upon croſs-examination, and by a perſon called to give evidence 
of the plot. But what is tlie fact of his caſe? That though he 
ſaid he never would be concerned in the plot, it is proved, as 
clear as day-light, that he „ Your Lordſhip ſees the 

N ould it be permitted upon atrial 
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would commit a murder? and yet, I think, as far as I can col. 
let from my learned friends, it is that ſort of evidence, and 
therefore I think it muſt have been upon a croſs-examination. 
Mr. Erskine. I tell you it is not. 
Mr. Solicitor General. Then I do not underſtand it. 
Mr. Ers4ine. I believe you do not. | | : 
Mr. Solicitor General. The way, Sir, in which you. have 
treated me perſonally throughout this. trial has been ſuch as re- 
flects upon my conduct. I will not ſubmit to any man for 
knowledge in law, and I am not uſed to talk of my own abili- 
ties or knowledge in law, but I will not be taught by you, or 
any other perſon, propriety of conduct either in a civil or cri- 
minal caſe. I believe I know my duty in both as well as you 
do; and I truſt I ſhall follow it. oh 1 . 
My Lord, the next is Damaree's caſe; and in order to ſhew 
his affection to the government, it is aſked, How has he be- 
haved? Is that any thing more than evidence of a general de- 
portment? _ 8 „„ 3 
With reſpect to Roſewell's caſe, it ſeems to me, that that is 
in a great degree general ; though I muſt confeſs it is likewiſe 
a caſe in which I think there is a degree of inaccuracy , in per- 
mitting the queſtion to be put in the way in which it was put; 
but it tended ſimply to this---Whether his general deportment 
was that which was loyal, and of a man attached to the govern- 
ment ? and nothing more. As to what my learned friend faid 
with reſpect to a ſermon being treaſon or not, I think it will be 
found in the hiftory of our country, that a ſermon preached by 
Dr. Shaw, at Paul's Croſs, to excite the people to riſe, and put 
King Richard III. upon the throne, was as clear an overt act of 
high treaſon as could be committed. I mention this, becauſe 
the words my learned friend ſaid he made uſe of, did eſcape my 
car, as well as my learned friend's, the Attorney Gomes] and 
I do affure him, that I took down upon the margin af my brief 
that very caſe, which I could not have taken down if I had not 
ſuppoſed he had faid fo, and which I dare ſay he did. In con- 
{equence of this, a rule ſhould be laid down, which we ſhould 
underſtand. Thoſe queſtions which affect his general conduct 
have been aſked over and over again, without objection. I de- 
clare I would ſooner aſk the ws e. than not; yet for the ſake 
of the general principles of public juſtice, and for the ſake of 
perſons holding the office of Attorney General, that it may not 
be ſaid that in this trial (and a ſolemn one I truſt it will be) 
ſuch and ſuch evidence was admitted to be given. I think it 
important that your Lordſhip ſhould lay down ſome rule. 
Mr. Bawer. My Lord, notwithſtanding this is a criminal 
eaſe, and affecting the life of the priſoner at the bar, I make no 
apology at all for the obſervations I am about to make, becauſe 
1 am conſcious that neither myſelf nor any gentleman can poſ- 
Vou. II. - ga 5  tibly 
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ſibly conceive the purpoſe of preſſing evidence againſt the, pri- 
ſoner that they do not think is evidence. I am ſure there is not 
a creature about us who can conceive ſuch. an idea to enter into 
the heart of any of us; but I truſt this caſe is to be tried upon 
the ſame principle of evidence as all other caſes. are tried, and 
ĩ, is our duty to reſiſt the admiſſion of any. evidence we think 
not to be logal, as much as if we, were trying a common action 
of aſſault and battery, or in which a queſtion. could ariſe upon 
any ſubject the moſt trifling, that the imagination can conceive. 
T have always underſtood, that the declarations, of parties are 
evidence, either only in cafes where they accompany the act at 
the time they are made, or where they haye been made at dif- 
ferent times, and under different circumſtances, totally uncon- 
nected with that fact which is the queſtion. of diſcuſſion in the 
Court; in which: caſe they have N ee been received in the 
nature of facts, or rather as circumſtances by en geveral 
intention of the party is to be judged of; becauſe in that caſe it 
muſt be taken, that it could anſwer - no particular; purpoſe. 
And, my Lord, every caſe which Mr. Eclkine gs, ene my 
opinion, goes upon the principle I am now ſtating z and. if, your 
TLordſhips examine them one by one, you, will every 


nd. that 
one of chem has been to ſhew the general conduct and character 
of the priſoner in eircumſtances, and upon occaſions, no ways 
connected with the erime of which he was then accuſed, but as 
circumſtances and declarations in ſituations from which the 
Jury can collect the intention of the priſoner, _ In caſes of 
murder, it is true, that the priſoner is always entitled to prove 
that he has ſhewn acts of kindneſs to the deeeaſed, and ex- 
preſſed himſelf kindly towards him; and. they are offered to 
ſhew, that it was the general diſpoſition of the priſoner towards 
the deceaſed, from which the Jury may collect that it could not 
He his intention to commit that murder which is imputed to him. 
But did any men alive ever hear it aſked. of a witneſs, in that. 
caſe, whether he had ever heard the priſoner ſay, he intended to 
kill the deceaſed? In the whole of the caſe cited by my learned 
friend, in which he has ſaid the judgement, of the Court of 
King's Bench went along with the judgement of a learned Judge 
Jeceaſed, when the fact was proved that the libel was publiſhed 
| | fo and ſo, it was not competent to that perſon. to Tere HI and 
for whom he had done that act fo charged. tl. 
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In Lord George Gordon's caſe, the declarations there re- 
ceived. come under the other principle; they are all of them 
properly received, becauſe they were declarations immediately 


preceding or following the act, ſo as to be conſideted 7 a> 
campanying the fact, and have always been received. Decla- 
rations accompanying the fact are a part of the tact itſelt, but 
they are never received, or ought. ta be, where they were de- 
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| Jarations made by him previous to his Konya, into chat ners 
of war of which he was ateuſed; ' 
In the other caſe, Mr. Erſkine has ſtated owhete: Dr. Fith- 
williams was permitted to be afked what he had Heard him de- 
clare; chat! is, on the principle of going to the en ee 
It is ot to ſhew the particular crime committed 
Toner, but to ſhew in general the priſoner's a Be abd 
not offered as . of the ane, wn en, which 
makes the ſubject of the charge. 
In the caſe of Lord I which comes nearer to due caſe 
of the principle he wants to ſupport, it is ſtated that any decla- 
ration was received in evidence reſpecting the riſings in queſ- 
tion. Nothing like it. Where a man is charged with at- 
tempting the riſiſig which conſtitutes the fact, I e of Lord 
Ruſſel's "general conduct, evidence of his general character, 
declarations of other facts and other circumſtances are offered to 
prove, not what he ſaid reſpecting the fact, but as general evi- 
dence of the conduct and the intention he might hare towards | 
"the x rovernment. | 
. hen we come to ſpeak of John Afhton's WY where he 
had preached Termons in favour of government, that comes 
within both principles. A ſermon in favour of government is 
an act ſtrongly indicative of the conduct of the priſoner, but 
| it! is an act done to Thew that he was well diſpoſed; and J believe 
my learned friend may produce five hundred acts to ſhew that he 
1 42 done every thing 1 in his power” in ſupport of - order and good 
government. 

In Sir J. F riend's cafe, it Wis evitdents to Woke: that at dif- 
ferent times, = there could be no defign in the converſation; 
not reſpeQing the crime of Which Mr. Friend was then ac- 

cuſed; that Mr. Friend had been ſpeaking of government in a 
5 that a dutiful ſubſect ought to do. 

Damatec's cafe of bund down meeting-houſes, the 44. 
clarations received were directiy accompanying the act: they 
Were conſidered as part of the act, aud were received as ſuch 
upon that principle only. 

The *only caſe that was ah alluded to was ; Orohagain 8 aſt, 
i which, to new his intetition, there was given in evidence 
_ "againſt him his declaration of coming to England; and there 

' 118 "nd declaration to explain the particular act of which he 

e at that time accuſed, ack which was then the age wat 


ave before Rated: the eaſe 1 which Mr: Gibbrarghad: very 
a and, as he always does; very ably. He n goin to 
"ei > 4 le 'expreflion of goodwill as u caſe, which I do not 
deny, but che application of which I diſpute; becauſe I ſay choſe 
Seele of gbod-will are only received in the way 1 have 
rhe © ſlated, at other Et upon otlier * When no 
. crime 
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. erime was imputed, when they cannot be fuppoſedto have rela, 


tion to any crime; to ſhew'in an unequivocal, act whether the 
arty. acted with malice; but the evidence in this caſe is of 


ſuch a complex ion as I do not recollect was ever before offered 


to a court of juſtice. Fhe crime charged is that of compaſſing 
the death of the King, and you can give no evidence of com- 


7 e the death of the King but the overt act charged; and 


therefore the ſubſtance of the indictment is, that you did that 
act from whence the compaſſing the death of the King ariſes. 


It is to ſhew. the intention of the mind, but it is like charging 
a man with murder, with a felonious intent; but was it ever 


aſked if he was ever heard to ſay, that he did that crime with a 


felonious intent? It is by the acts he has done that you are 
to eden af the crime; or if he was ever heard to ſay, that he 
kill | 


illed that man, but not with a feJonious intent. I, ſee no dif- 


ference: it is nothing more than this---the intent of the felony 
muſt be inferred from facts: the traitorous intent muſt be in- 


ferred; and it would not be competent to a man charged with 


murder to ſay, he did not intend to kill the man; fo, in this 
caſe, when we have proved ſuch acts done with a traitorous in- 
tent---I ſay, to produce ſuch evidence, is no more than bo ay det 

ferent 


he intended to do another act, or that he did that with a di 


1 


intent than that proved by the evidence to be the intention with. 
which he did it. It appears, therefore, that upon no authority 
can the poſition now aſſerted be maintained that upon the Duke 
of Richmond's plan you are to explain all the acts imputed to 
him, any more than in the caſe of the felonious murder which 1 
% )))), ee dr 
Lord Prefident. I do not know whether you will be willing to 
acquieſce in the opinion we have formed upon the ſubject. No- 
thing is ſo clear as that all declarations that apply to facts, and 
even apply to the particular caſe charged, even though the in- 
tent ſhould make a part of that charge, are evidence againſt the 


priſoner, and not evidence for him; becauſe the preſumption that 


« 
4 
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that declaration carries with it is, that no man would declare any 
thing againſt himſelf if it were not true ; but what any man may 
declare for himſelf cannot upon any ground entitle him to credit; 
that is the general rule. But if th s n | 


it is, what was the political ſpeculative opinion which this man 117 


entertained touching a reform in Parliament, I believe we. all 
think that that opinion may very well be learned by the conver- 
ſation he has held at any time, and at any place. | 5 2 : | | 


Mr. Eratine. That was my meaning, certainly 


1 
* 7140 
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Lord Preſident. I think I have already anticipated a mi ppli-⸗ 
cation of what I am now ſtating, by ſaying, that if the declara- 
tion was meant to apply to a diſavowal of the particular charge 
made againſt this man, that declaration could not be received 
as, for inſtance, if he had ſaid to ſome friend of his, When I 
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planned this Convention. I did not mean to deſtroy che King and 
his government, but I did mean to get the Duke of Richmond's 
plan of reform: that would fall within what I at firſt ſtated. If 
you take it fo, I believe there is no difficult... 
| Mr. E. rihine. Throu h this whole buſineſs there has been 2 
very c nfiderable A: e e in the firſt place, in a parti- 
cular ſo very public as this; if I had no other reaſon for it than 
this book, Which I will ſkew you preſently, I would agree with 
the Solicitor General that there is, and very. frequently, an im- 
proper odium falls upon. the Counſel ; as no man can caſt his eye 
upon the State Trials without ſeeing an improper odium fall upon 
the Counſel conducting for the Crown. In conſequence of that | 
humanity which has been ſo long the characteriſtic of the Eng- 5 
liſh nation, I proteſted that I. never meant to make ſuch an in- 
ſinuation; what return I have met with for it, I leave other peo- 
peas Cos „ i 
With regard to the Solicitor General, thus much I ſay, and 1 
am bound for myſelf to fay it, I think. any man who gives an 
. Improper offence to another, forgets the character that belongs to 
him; and if J had given any * as to the Solicitor General, 1 
ſhould have been ready to make any ſatisfaction for it: on the 
contrary, IJ have a right to complain of him; for after I had ſat 
down, though I take it for granted he heard what I faid, he af- 
ſerted that all the caſes I had cited were upon the croſs-examina- 
tion. I thought it would be unmanly to ſuffer ſuch an affertion 
to paſs. He undoubtedly had a right to make ſuch obſervations 
upon my cafe as belonged to it, when, however, he-ſaid fo out 
of a proper courteſy, and that which belongs to the dignity of the 
bar. I told him they were upon ici examinations, and I 
ſhould haye thought it enough, having told him that T had per- 
ſonally collected them. But he goes on and fays, with great 
emphaſis, I ſhall ſtill call them croſs- examinations; upon which 
I ſaid, T aver they are not; then, ſays. he, I do not underſtand 
them; J ſaid, I fe you do not. hy, I would fay that to any 
man that ever exiſted, who repeatedly tells me a fact is fo, when 
[ have ſaid it is not.---So much for that. th 
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My Lord, there is another queſtion upon which I wiſh to take 
the opinion of the Court. The Attorney General ſays, the over- 
ruling Providence of God ſuperintends the rich and the poor, 
as it does; indeed, over the whole world; and ſeemed to be of- 
fended, after having read from the State Trials what had been 
allowed to noblemen, and ſome of the firſt men in the kingdom, 
and feeling as I muſt do, ſpeaking for the priſoner, and not 
wiſhing = thing to be done which is not to be found in the 
State” 118 s, that I ſaid the ſame. indulgence, ought to be al 
lowed to this poor ſhoemaker. Could he, with the particular 
kindneſs in which 1 have gone out of my way to ſpeak of him, 
could any man think I meant to bring back again that odium 

Dan PE Yea =O, | upon 
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upon the Crown which I had. ſought zealouſſy to take off, and 
Which I thought it my duty to do, out of reſpect to to the Attorney 
General ? But it furniſhes. this leſſon: it ſhews us how little 
depends in a caſe of high treaſon, upon what! men, when they 
are Warm, will ſay, and when one would imagine, hut for What 
bas ale to-day, chat it was impoſſible . men to hold ſuch 
language, who have liyed in habits of the utmoſt intimacy; and 
therefore I fay, it does not ſignify what Mr. Yorke, may fay in a 
warm hour, or what J may ſay in an intemperate moment. The 
queſtion I aſk, I ſubmit to your Lordſhip, is a queſtion, previous 
to the time of the act charged, and I fo explained it before the 
Convention was thought of, in order to ſhew that this perſon's 
opinion, and his object in being à member of the London Cor- 
reſponding Society, was to bring about the Duke of Richmond's 

object by the Duke of Richmond's means. 

Lord Preſident. You may put the queſtion n in the way 

I propoſed. We ſhould recollect who we have at the bar, and 
who is ſuffering for every moment's delay. 

Mr. Ershine, (To. Stuart.) 1 wiſh you to er me his queſ. 
| Sond e you ever before this time that this Convention was 
held, hear from him what were his objects with regard to why 
He has at all mixed himſelf in the buſineſs 1! 
A. I have very often converſed with him upon the plan of re- 
form, and he alwa ſaid the Duke of Richmond's would be the 
plan they would adopt in the cad. | I diſagreed with him about 
it, Which occaſioned me more particularly to remark it, for he 
always adhered very ſtrongly to it, that that was the only. plan 
That would be adopted. ' | 
2. Was it in public companys: where ie might be oftentatious, 
or was it in private company? 19141 
a 7 775 Both. 1 have had him to fup with we, with: another 

ie : 

2. From all you have fen ich him, FW is bis character for 
Hneerity and truth? 
A. 1 have every reaſon to believe ie a 13 honeſt man. 
Mr. Attorney eee Had I known that this Was all that was 
meant to be aſked, I ſhould not have made an Aaken A 2 he 
aid the ſame on Saturday. 143% of 1s 

Ceres examined by Mr. ATTOAMEY Gbr gt „ 

. Vou have before told me, that your Ae rejected all 


ir % "3 with the Conſtitutional Arien bin m 1 flf U 
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Ds; Did you: know, or had; the ieder erer bold oy that be 

was an aflociated member of that Hoclety? i eo 10v 


A. I do not know; and I am very ſure he never told me.. 
4. ANDREW: Strang fevorn.-- Examined by Mr ERSKINE. 
ond Are ms _ inte of 5 Nn borough (Goryen- 
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A Nes. '( They Were odured in Cult... 

3 Tce mh feoorn.. 2B xaminicd by Mr: Buskge, 
Was you a gene of oe Convention ?--- | 

r. Erin. F was going rove to your Lordſhip;: to ex- 
pan the expreſſion of ing Convention, that there had been 
2 Convention in Scotland. irſ of all; your Lordſbip recollects, 
there was à Britiſh Convention in Scodind,” Vour Lord 
will ſee in the evidence, that that is ſo. The principal perſons 
aſſembled in it were perſons of that country, though delegates 
were ſent from ſocieties in England to it. Now it becomes ex- 
tremely material in the confideration' of this evidence, to make 
this obſer vation the overt act charges this to be a Convention 
held for the purpoſe of ſubverting the rule, order, and govern- 
ment of the country. I think, in the courſe of the debate — 
finiſhed, it was taken as aſſumed, that the overt act was holdi 
2 Convention, for any two or three people getting together SS 
be a Convention; but it is a Convention held Br a particular 
purpoſe, in purſuance of another purpoſe. The indictment ſays, 
it is to ſubvert the government; and I think I have the authority 
of one of your Lordſhips, ſince this trial came on, for the pro- 

poſition, that a Convention may meet for legal purpoſes. - 

Much has been legally relied upon in argument of the ſocieties 
Raving adopted phraſes made uſe of in the National Convention 
of Fr rance, as the phraſes Convention, Citizen, and ſo on, to 
ſhew your Lordfhip and the Jury, (your Lordſhip regulating the 
t1: al according to the rules of law,) that there were fitting at the 
time, and bal far before that time, two moſt reſpectable bodies 

of men; one of them conſiſting of delegates from all the dif- 
ſerent counties of Scotland, to obtain a reform in ee 
and the other a Convention for the reformation of Borough 
And when we are to decide what was the intention of feng 
this meeting and Convention, and to rebutt the preſumption this 
is not only put upon the record, but to rebutt any thing like that 
preſumption, that they muſt neceſſarily have been fitting upon the 
tooting of the government of France, in calling their meeting 
Convention; and that in having delegates from the different ſo- 
cieties, chey were purſuing the ſame en which were png 
there at the very fame time. 

My Lord, the Gentleman befors' your Lordſhip p being a mem- 
ber of that Convention, I propoſe to your Lordihip to lay before 
you their minutes. It is a thing notorious in Scotland, 5 . 
were theſe two aſſociations in Scotland. 

Mr. Gibbs. My Lord, we offer this as evtlance, that e 
were e in Scotland at the rice cen to yum that 
that was'a fact. 

Mr. Attorney General: 1 object to it, 245 1 will tell you why, 

Lord Priſident. I ſhould be very unwilling, if it was con- 
ſea. &d to bg received, becauſe it leads hu from the'con- 
ſideration 
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ſideration of the cauſe, to ſomething which they have nothing 


to do with. The Duke of Richmond's plan is connected with 


the - evidence, and therefore proper to be produced, becauſe 


twenty witneſſes have proved that that was the plan upon which 
they proceeded : but if this was introduced, it would be entirely 
carrying us from the point in which the cauſe ought to be kept, 


and cannot be received. 


Mr. Erskine. I am always willing to ſubmit to the judgement 


of the Court whenever I hear it. | ; 
Josh STRUTT ſworn.---Examined by Mr. GI BBS. 
| 85 Where do you live ? 5 
W 7, 8 
| py 1 you a member of the ſociety there? 

ee | 

85 What are the objects of that ſociety? 

A reform in the Commons' Houſe of Parliament. 

O. Had you any intent with reſpect to either of the other 
8 of the legiſlature, the King or Lords? 

A. No. | | 


> 


Have you, or have you had, or any of the members, any 


intent to bring about that reform by force? 3 
A. No; ſo far from it, that they never met ſince the petitions 
were rejected. . EC „ 
Mr. Attorney General. The petitions to Parliament having 
been rejected, your ſociety never met ſince ? 
A. Not once. 


Mr. Erstine. I am inſtructed to offer to your Lordſhip 
another piece of evidence, in order that I may receive the judge- 
ment of the Court upon it. I conceive it is our duty to preſent 
to the Court ſuch evidence as we have to adduce, leaving your 
Lordſhip to decide upon it as matter of law, I am inſtrust 


offer to your Lordſhip evidence. of aſſociations in 17755 for ſimi- 
lar purpoſes, followed up by reſolutions extremely ſimilar with 
many of thoſe which have taken up ſo much of the conſidera- 


tion of the Court. I will not take up much of your time in 


ſtating it again, it having been ſtated fo often; but I offer it 
that we might ſee whether my client, and thoſe with whom he 
was connected, were following the example legally or illegally 
of their own country, inſtead of copying the example of perſons 


of another country with whom they had no connection. 
Lord Preſident. And ſuppoſe we ſhould ſay thoſe aſſociations 
were guilty of high treaſon ? For the purpoſe of judging of the 
application of that evidence, we might be obliged to ſay that, 


for aught I know. It is Den irregular and inadmiſſible. 1 
ordſhip tells me that, I mu 


Mr. Ers#ize. When your 


bend to it; but it is hard to ſay, that the greateſt men in this 


country have been guilty of high treaſon. . 
N | Lord 


ed to 
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Lord Prejident. I do not fay that: I do not know any thing | 
of the caſe, and it is impoſſible it can influence the preſent caſe: 


* 


you cannot enquire into it, or any thing about it. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, Eg. fworn. 


Mr. Ers/ine. My Lord, your Lordſhip very well knows 


that Mr. Sheridan is a member of the Houſe of Commons, and 


[ call him to prove that when there was a motion reſpecting 
theſe ſocieties before the Houſe, and the conſpiracy that there 
might be then againſt the government was under conſideration, 


that he ſaw the priſoner at the bar, and had communication with 
him long before the papers were ſeized in his cuſtody, which 
are now turned into evidence as papers clandeſtinely found in 
his cuſtody : I have called Mr. Sheridan to ſhew that Mr. Hardy 


offered to come forward to give all the affiſtance in his power, 


and lay every thing voluntarily before the Parliament which 


0 


has been ſince the ſubject of enquiry before a criminal judica- 


ture, as a preſumption of his innocence. 


. Mr. Sheridan, do you know the priſoner at the bar ? 


I faw the priſoner once, and but once to my knowledge. 


. When was that? „ 


I think it was in the beginning of the month of March, 


Upon what occaſion was it that you ſaw him ? | 
I had given notice in the Houſe of Commons, that I in- 


179 


tended very ſhortly to bring forward a motion, the object of 


which was ſimilar to that which was adopted in the laſt ſeſſion; 
namely, to propoſe a committee to enquire into the ſeditions or 
plots, and the general proceedings of the focieties which were 
then ſuppoſed to be promoting ſedition or treaſon in the 
country. . | 


2. At that time was the Convention in Scotland fitting, or 


had it been diſperſed ? : 8 
A. I cannot ſay. | | 

2. Upon that occaſion did you ſend for Mr. Hardy, or did he 

wait upon you? 5 | e . 

on” T ſent to Mr. Hardy: I will tate very ſhortly what I un- 

derſtood from the 5 which paſſed, and which I have 

been informed is material for the priſoner :---Having given this 


notice in the Houſe of Commons, I thought it my duty to make 


every enquiry into the facts, certainly myſelf being a very great 
diſbeliever in the ſuppoſed plots, to the extent to which they 


were ſtated; and the treaſons or confpiracies ſuppoſed to be 


brewing in theſe ſocieties: I converſed with a gentleman who 
ſtated his knowledge of Mr. Hardy as being - incapable of pur- 
ſuing ſuch plans, and being perfectly ready to give me every 


information I could wiſh upon the ſubject; upon which I faid. 


ſhould be glad to ſee him, and deſired this perſon to acquaint 
him of it. I took the precaution, not from any thing I had 
c . 
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„ mittee to enqulre into the conduct of theſe ſgeigties. 
1 FO Whether, 


heard of kim, to have two gentlemen preſent on the occaſion: 
one Was Mr. Stuart, who was at the bar juſt now: he ſhewed 
me a publication that had been delivered at the door of the 
Houſe of Lords and of the Houſe of Commons, reporting the 
proceedings of the ſocieties, and giving a liſt of the public 
houſes at which they met. Mr. Hardy went over that book and 
Toer Priſident. It is not quite regular to go into a reaſon 
which may lead to a great deal that is not evidence. The point 
that you are called to, is to prove what paſſed between you re- 
ſpecting theſe ſocieties ? _ | I 30 


"4 e will confine myſelf to that: I ſhould ſay chat 


Mr. Hardy faid, 


that the information given by government was 


very inaccurate; that the places named as their meeting places 


were very correct: he afterwards ſtated, that the object of the 


ſociety was be ee that he had nothing in view but a 


parliamentary reform upon the Duke of Richmond's plan. 
Tord Preſident. You have gone beyond that which is evi- 
ZFTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT eLHIIT 
Mr. Ers&ine. Your Lordſhip permitted me to ſhew that he 
offered Mr. Sheridan every information in his power.. 
Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Erſkine ſtated, that he would call me to 


* 


that point; but if I have been miſled in adding ſomething that 


was not evidence, it certainly was owing to the witneſs having 
at the bar juſt now ſtated the ſame circumſtance. © 
Mr. Ers4ine. I did not preſume to aſk Mr. Stuart the queſ- 
tion, what was the object of the ſociety; but he ſaid, that 
Mr. Hardy declared his own object, and that of the ſociety, to 
de a parliamentary reform upon the Duke of Richmond's plan. 
Q. Be fo good as to purſue your account with regard to 
Vvrhat aſſiſtance he offered; e 


, He went through the liſt of thoſe places, and upon my 


* aſking him whether or not they continued to meet at thoſe pub- 
lic houſes, he declared that they did not; that in conſequence 


of this publication of government, thoſe houſes conſidered them- 


' ſelves as marked; and that as theſe poor people did not ſpend 
nuich at their houſes, without much reluctance the landlords 
had prevented their meeting. I aſked him if they continued 


their meetings: he ſaid yes: he knew they were watched by 


government that he had no objection to its being known that 


all the ſocieties continued to meet in private places; and he had 


no objeRtion to give me a lift: of all the private places where 
they did meet, and that I might read it in the Houſe of Com- 
mons if I choſe. I took down the names of the private places 
in which he told me they met: I dare ſay I did not preſerve the 
paper; but I am poſitive that I had the paper in my hand the 
next day in the Hotife of Commons, when I moved for a com- 


2. Whether, in ſtating the purſuit, which Parliament had in 
view, he offered you any further aſſiſtance that might be wanted. 


in the inveſtigation of what had been done? 


A. He offered every aſſiſtance in his power; a fight of all 


1 


the correſpondence, copies of all his letters, and earneſtly wiſhed 
that my motion might ſucceed; and that an enquiry might be ſet 
on foot into the conduct of theſe ſocieties. 
Q. I have obſerved that you were preſent during a great part 
of theſe proceedings. I wiſh to know. if he od you the 
fight of many of thoſe papers that have been ſeized and read in 
evidence ? J yo ne ah 
A. I cannot ſay what papers: he offered me the whole of his 
correſpondence, and every book in his poſſeſſio . 
: Was that in conſequence of any. demand of your's pe- 
remptorily as a magiſtrate or member of Parliament, or was it 
a voluntary offer ? 9 af 4 535 „„ 
H. A voluntary offer; and appeared to me to ariſe from a 
ſincere wiſh, on his part that a committee of enquiry might be 
inſtituted, that an inveſtigation might take place. Ds 
4 Croſs-examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. | 
5 You think this was the beginning of March, 1793? . 


I think this converſation was the very evening before 1 


ſpoke in the Houſe upon that motio s. 
py Did I underſtand you, that he ſhewed you a book ? _ 
A. He ſhewed me a book which had been delivered to every 
member of both Houſes of Parliament, which he complained of 

as calumniating their ſocieties f SIS 
2, Did he ſhew you at any time a journal of the pro- 

ceedings? en do] dt ana mn. 5 
A. He offered to ſhew me every paper and book he had. 


. ©. Will you take upon yourſelf to ſay, he offered to ſnew 


von nostra i” „ 

A. He mentioned he would make no concealment : he offered 
me generally every information he could, give me; mentioning 
that he would ſhew me all the papers and books, or book, I am 


not certain which; and I am ſure I cannot be miſunderſtood, . | 


when I ſay, he offered me every thing in his power towards the 
* enquir mm 195 III ian bon. 
9.4 underftand you to ſay, he offered to ſhew. you all the 
_ written evidence, whether 7 papers, journal, or book : 
when you ſtated the word journal or hook, do yon mean that he 
ſaid journal or book, or journals or books? 
2 It is impoſſible to be certain whether he made uſe of the 
word journal or book, er boock n.. 
Q. No journal or book has been produced from the London 
Correſponding Society; and therefore I wiſhed to know whether 
you meant that he did mention the word. book or journal, be- 
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cauſe, if he did nor, I wiſh that, that ward may 26. Sopot. 
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it would ſuccee. 


— 00 } _ 
A. will not be poſitive a he uſed the word journal: I juſt 


now ſaid that I could not recollect, but that his offer was, that 


he would conceal no part of the tranſactions from me,; and to 
ſhew me all the papers or correſpondence in his poſſeſſion. 
The impreſſion upon my mind was, that he meant to keep 


nothing from me, but to ſhew me the books or papers, or jour- 


nal, or whatever they were. | . 5 
Tord Preſident. I think you ſaid at firſt the whole corre- 
ſpondence? | e | 


A. Lunderſfood his offer to be, to put me in polleflion of all 


his papers, and give me every verbal information he could. 


$ 


Lou had no converſation with him about Mr. Paine's pub- 


lication ? : 


A. We never converſed upon that ſubject. nds 
Mr. Erskine. To clear up every poſſible ambiguity, did he 
give you authority to ſtate in the Houſe of Commons all that you 
have now ated and did he invite your motion upon that ſub- 
ect?! CEOs COP te 8 
A. Unqueſtionably: I ſtated my motion, and he was in hopes 


0 Mr. Attorney General. Are you a member of the Conſtitutional 
Society? one | 5 W 
A. Upon my word, I cannot tell whether J am or no. I was 


at the firſt, when the Duke of Richmond attended, but I have 


not attended it ſince the year 1783. 


PIII Francis, Eg. ſworn.---Examined by Mr. ER8KINE. 


QD. Do you know the priſoner at the bar? 


I think I have ſeen him twice. 


5 Upon what occaſion did you fee hin? 

A. The firſt time was in his own houſe in Piccadilly. In con- 
fequence of a letter or ſome information relative to the intention 
of the ſociety of which he was ſecretary, he communicated to 


me that it was the intention of the fociety to return me their 


thanks for a ſpeech concerning a reform in Parliament, and a de- 
fire to print it. I went to him and told him, I was ſatisfied with 
their thanks, and declined the printing of it. 
Chief Baron Macdonald. When was this? — 
A. On or before the 6th of May, 1793. I think it was him 

who ſent to me as ſecretary of that ſociety, to deſire I would pre- 
ſent a petition from them to Parliament, upon the ſubject of re- 
forming the Parliament; and deſiring that I would permit Mr. 
Margarot, and ſome delegates from the ſociety, to come to my 
houſe. "They came---he was one of them: and I deſired to ſce 
the petition, of courſe, before I preſented it. He brought it, 
and I think he was the ſpokeſman. There were four of them; 
Mr. Margarot was one, and the other twp I don't recollect. 
They came to me with the petition, in the form of a petition., 
It appeared tc me perfectly reſpectful to the Houſe of 9 
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and J had no objection to delivering it. But at the ſame time I 
told them, I had a very great objection to the prayer of it; not 
as making it at all improper to preſent it, but that I muſt at the 
ſame time declare myſelf to be adverſe to the prayer of it; (the 
prayer of it was for a redreſs of the grievances complained of in 
the body of the petition ;) that it would be introducing univer- 
fal ſuffrage, according to the plan laid down by the Duke of 
Richmond. | | | | eg 
55 It was that which you did not think was the beſt? 
I treated it as I have done upon all occaſions: I treated the 


« 


idea of univerſal ſuffrage with diſapprobation. I afſured them, 


that if I did preſent it, it was right they ſhould know I would 
have.nothing 
was illegal, but I was adverſe to it. 
. What did Mr. Hardy do upon that ? 0 

A. Mr. Margarot, I think, was the ſpokeſman. However, I 
perfectly recollect this, that Mr. Hardy himſelf ſeemed a remark- 
_ ably reaſonable quiet man; it ſtruck me ſo, both when I have ſeen 
him in his ſhop, and afterwards, upon my ſtating theſe objec- 
tions. Mr. Margarot and the others were very ready, and ſur- 


prized me with their readineſs at argument in defence of uni- 


verſal ſuffrage ; and I expreſſed my ſurprize that men in their rank 
of life ſhould be capable of ſuch arguments. They ſaid that 
was not ſurprizing, for they had learned it from the Duke of 
Richmond; and they did not think, whatever might be my 
opinion, that I could make it better than the Duke of Richmond. 
I told them, that a petition ſhould leave the prayer perfectly open 
to the wiſdom of the Houſe, which is the common mode, I be- 


lieve; and I believe Mr. Hardy ſaid this, for I took notice at 


the time of the quietneſs, moderation, and civility of the man, 
that he was ſorry he had not known my objection ſooner, I 
have had occaſion to make uſe of the ſame obſervation upon an- 


other occaſion, at a meeting of our own ſociety; and I mentioned 


the ſame circumſtance there, which I ſtate now to the Court: I 
mentioned they ſaid they were ſorry they had not known my ob- 


jection ſooner ; that it would have been indifferent to them whe- 


ther they had ſtated the prayer in that way, or left it open; but 
that now they could not alter it, becauſe it was ſigned by many 


thouſands, and the petition muſt be. preſented on the 6th of 


May, becauſe Mr. Grey had given notice of a motion for a re- 
form in Parliament, which, of courſe, made it impoſſible for 
them to alter their petition in time. I told them they knew my 
mind; if they were content I ſhould preſent it, making that de- 
claration reſpecting the prayer of it, I would do it, and which I 

accordingly dic. i bo ene 
O. Did there appear a readineſs in them to alter the prayer 
of it, and to leave it open to the wiſdom of the Houſe? 
my | | 4. Yes, 


g to do with the prayer of it---not that I thought it 
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they had a 
| ft, becauſe he was an enemy to univerſal ſuffrage. 


t 3 1 


A Yes, remarkably ſo; and I-was'very glad to have chat to 


ſtate to the Houſe of Comm. 
Croſi- examined by Mr. ArroxbR Siek Az 


D. You obſerved there was a remarkable readineſs to change | 


the 8 of the petition if chere had deen time for i it! A 14 
T thought ſo. 


2 Have you any reaſon to believey: and yet I am ala 
aſhamed to aſk you the queſtion, whether, when they waited 


upon you with this petition they appe: ared to have any anxiet 
at 'all * the ſucceſs of ir? : 7 
A. 4 ſeemed very eager about it. Mr. Hardy told me, 
ed Mr. Fox to preſent it, and that he had declined 


9. Then, as it ftruck your mind, the effect of their conduct 
was, that they wiſhed the petition to be preſented, and were 


Weillin A if time would have permitted, the prayer ſhould be 


altered as you recommended? 


Al. Yes; they were very ready to have had it left to the wit. : 
dom of the Houſe, and would have been glad. if it had been 
a agreeable to the forms of the Houſe. | 


r ie held that language which you have now ſtated, and 
language that they would N of enn but univerſal 
ſuffrage ? 


A. They adhered to their wilt f univerſal ſuffrage ; that 


did not give up as the object of their wiſhes, but what they 


were ready to give up would have been changing the form of the 


F. 


I dare ſay they did not expreſs to you their intention to ac- 


cept * from the legiſlature but univerſal ſuffrage? 
A. Certainly I would have had nothing to do with them if 
chat had been the caſe. 


Q. They wiſhed 22 to wu your! ſpeech with their thanks 


to you? 
A. Yes. 
Q. You totally peel the meaſure of reit ſuffrage 


and annual ' Parliaments, in your ho cg ad with them upon 


the bth of . 2 


A. I * | 
pen to Know that ey have publiſhed what 


tetra a would not be publiſhed, together with a Pretty | 


Watz letter preceding it, which I will ſhew you ? 

A. I do not think they did, at leaſt not in a newſpaper. * 
2. Look and fee if that i is an accurate or ye the dag toe you 
bent them 
1 Yes; I believe it is. 

2. Look at the letter which precedes that; was that the letter 
Fou received before yau n the petition? 

To ce my it 1s, | | PE ds 

D. Have 


FF 


PAS, 


1 
2. Have you any doubt about itte 


No; Ihe xx ß 
r s 2c Sears Dowetdo wo 
Mr. Erstine. Reading this letter gives me an; opportunity 

of aſking, whether you would have anſwered that letter in the 


* _— 
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manner you have done, if you had thought e 
any other end in view than that which they profeſſe?ſ̃ů . - - 
A. My anſwer was given in general terms. Moſt aſſuredly, if 

1 had thought they had any other views-than to obtain a pow a 
in Parliament in a proper way, by applications. to Parliament, as 
far as I conceive the laws of this country operate, I ſhould have 
conſidered them as very dangerous men; at the ſame time I thought 
they were much miſtaken upon the point, though I did not think 
it neceſſary to enter into any argument with them. .  - ., 
Mr. Erskine. I now propoſe to call my Lord Lauderdale. The 
evidence on the part of the Crown was divided into two branches, 
to prove by thoſe who have been members of the ſociety .- firſt, 
what their objects were; and, ſecondly, how far the priſoner at 
the bar is involved in thoſe objects; in confequence. of which 
many writings and letters from Mr. Skirving and others, and 
other ſocieties in Scotland, were given in evidence. What I now 
purpoſe ſhewing is, that my rags Lauderdale, a Peer of the realm, 
as your Lordſhip knows, had a letter written to him, aſking, him 
to accept the office of delegate in the Britiſh Convention, from 
one of the ſocieties within the ſcope of this conſpiracy, a thi 
they were very little likely to do if they intended to deſtroy t. 
honours of the nobility, to one of whom this letter was addreſſe 
if your Lordſhip will permit me to call him to prove it. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of LAUDERDALE rn. 


Ln Examined by Mr. ERSKINT Kk. 
2. Will your Lordſhip look at that letter---Do you know it? 
A. Yes. | 3 - 4% 
I Did your Lordſhip receive it ? | 
6  1'fF&* I did. PI 


Qt. Did your Lordſhip know at that time that the Britiſh Con- 
vention (as it is called) was about to be aſſembledꝰ ... 
A. I certainly did. | | 6 
I Your Lordſhip declined becoming a delegate? | + 
4. I was applied to to accept the office of delegate from the 
Society of the Friends of the People in Portiborough, in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh. £ | | 
, 9. Was your Lordſhip acquainted that the different ſocieties in 
England, as well as in Scotland, were ſending delegates to this 
Convention ? | | | | , | 
r 897510 of. . 6 
5 Did you write an anſwer to it? 2d bs, 
| La : | 1 


| e eee 
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| LE Br 
SR 71 Did you ſee the perſons who brought it? 
A. I faw the ſecretary of the Convention, Mr. Skirving ; and 
I rather ſuſpe& the offer was made in confequence of a converſa- 
tion that paſſed between Mr. Skirving and me, becauſe Mr. Skir- 
ving had wrote to Mr. Stuart, ſecretary to the Friends of the . 
People, to appoint a delegate to the Britiſh Convention. Mr. 
Stuart's anſwer was, that the ſociety not meeting at that time, 
it would be impoſſible to appoint a delegate, but they dared ſay 
any thing I would do would be thought right. r. Skirving 
led upon me to attend to it, in conſequence of this letter of 
Mr. Stuart's : he always urged me to attend upon this ground--- 
| that if men of education came among them, it might prevent 
= them from getting into informal eras. Proc into which their ea- 
Z gerneſs might lead them; and I ſuſpe& that Mr. Stuart had got 
them to make application to me by means of Mr. Moffat. 
5 Is Mr. Moffat a viglent man? | 


I never knew a more humane man, and, in my own opinion, n 
a better man. 5 | | rr 3 A 
g 333 Q. From any thing you ſaw, had your Lordſhip any reaſon to 0 
bdilieve that they meant to aſſemble together to uſurp the powers n 
i - of goyernment?  _ „„ | b 
4 Ai. The language among themſelves was juſt the reverſe: uni- d 
= verſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments appeared to be their ob- 18 
£ ject. 5 Ge. 5 5 05 
: 2. Did your Lordſhip hear any thing that they meant by force fo 
1 to overturn any of the different branches of government ? Ve 
= | A. Certainly not. ? 1 5 m 
= Croſß-examined by Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL. en 
= | 2. Your Lofdſhip never heard of a letter that Mr. Skirving 
4 das written to Mr. Hardy, dated July, 17932 
= Þ_ A. Not at that time. 
I * any of theſe other letters? 
4. No. | 


Mr. Attorney General. Before Mr. Gibbs goes on, there is a 
letter of the 26th of May, 1792, I with to have read; Aſhton's 
letter: it was meant to be read, but was forgot. (It was entered 
4s read.) | NE 35 a 


[ End of the Evidence for the Priſoner.] 
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VICARY GIBBS, Es. 
| IN DEFENCE or 


THOMAS HARDY. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhips=--Gentlemen of the Fury,* 


IT is unneceſſary for me to ſtate to you the anxiety that I muſt 
neceſſarily feel upon this occaſion - ſinking under the weight of 
a cauſe, under which the mighty abilities of my learned friend 
could hardly ſupport him. But, Gentlemen, if I can, I will do 
my duty to that miſerable man at your bar; if my ſtrength ena- 
bles me to go through the defence I have undertaken, I will 
defend him. It is not that I wiſh to ſpare my own ſtrength it 
is not that I wiſh to ſpare my own health---it is not that that has 
overpowered me; but it is this: I have felt the cauſe too great 
for me; it is the incapability of comprehending in my mind that 
vaſt maſs of evidence which the Crown has produced againſt this 
man. But, I afſure you, in the way that juſtice demands, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſtate to you this great cauſe.  _ 

You will remember, in the outſet of it, it took the Attorney 
General nine hours to ſtate it: a length of ſpeech unheard of. 
The annals of the world never ſhewed a caſe in which ſuch com- 
plicated facts were to be drawn out of ſuch a web, as to render a 
ſpeech of nine hours neceſſary to ſtate thoſe facts, and to fix them 
upon the priſoner. And to ſuppoſe that he has burdened the cauſe 
with more evidence than was neceſſary, to bring what he con- 
ceived to be guilt home to the priſoner, from the character he has 
always ſuſtained, and I am ſure always will ſuſtain, would be to 
ſuppoſe that he had waſted his Lordſhip's time and yours; and 
therefore you muſt take it that it was neceſſary; and in order to 
render it intelligible to you, he has laid before you all that maſs 
which has been given in evidence, and in order that you might 
ſee how the evidence weighs. ge | . | 

Gentlemen, you could not but ſee the ſituation in which my 
learned friend, Mr. Erſkine was, when he had to obſerve to you 
upon it. You muſt recolle& how he ſunk under it: and I be- 
lieve it is not poſſible for human ability---and I ſay fo, becauſe I 


* Here Mr. Gibbs fainted ; but in a few minutes having recovered, he proceeded. 


| | EA i tion. 
felt that it was not poſſible for the ability of any man to com. 
prehend it in his mind, ſo as to enable an advocate to lay before 
you a fair defence. is: "x TT 
Gentlemen, in order to make what I. have to addreſs to you 
upon this ſubject intelligible, it is neceſſary to tell you what J 
_ conceive to "a the law of the fubjet; and that law is to be 
looked for firſt in the indictment, and then next in the ſtatute up- 
on which it is founded. I ſay, it muſt be looked for in the in- 
dictment, becauſe it is neceſſary that the indictment ſhould ſtate 
what is neceſſary for you to enquire into, which I will ſtate to you 
for your conſideration, and the reafons why I ſo conceive it 


© 


neceſſary. | 


The charge againſt the priſoner is, that he has compaſſed the 


King's death ; and for the purpofe of carrying that deſign into 
execution, he has done certain things ſtated in the indiftment, 
The charge is, and the treaſon is, that he compaſſed the King's 
death. The means by which he is charged with having en- 
deavoured to purſue and effect this purpoſe is, that he, together 
with others, did conſpire to cauſe and procure a Convention and 
meeting of divers ſubjects of our faid Lord the King, to be aſ- 
fembled and held within this kingdom, with intent and in order 
that the perſons to be aſſembled at ſuch Convention and meeting, 
ſhould and might, wickedly and traitorouſſy, without and in 
dehance of the authority, and againft the will of the Parliament 
of this kingdom, ſubvert and alter, and cauſe to be ſubverted 
and altered, the legiſlature, rule, and government, now duly and 


. happily eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and depoſe, and cauſe to be 


. depoſed, our ſaid Lord the King. That is the firſt overt act 
ſtated in the indictment. | | 


It is not neceſſary for me to ſtate to you the different overt | 


acts which are ftated in the indictment, the ultimate end of 
which, they ſay, is compaſſing the death of the King. There 
are alſo other charges as overt acts in the indictment, ſtating, 
that the priſoner conſpired to levy war againſt-the King, for the 
purpoſe of depoſing him; and another is conſpiring to raiſe in- 
ſurrection, rebellion, and war againſt our ſaid Lord the King 
within his kingdom, and to ſubvert and alter the legiſlature, 
rule, and government, now duly and r eſtabliſhed in this 
kingdom, and to depoſe our faid Lord the King. So that the 
facts ſtated in the indictment againſt the priſoner are theſe - 


The firſt is an act of his mind, that he compaſſed the death of | 


the King: the next is, that in order to carry into execution 
that deſign of his to deſtroy the King, he did certain acts ſtated 
in the indictment; which acts are ſtated to be with an imme- 
diate view of depoſing the King, from which depoſition of the 
King you are called upon to * od that he compaſſed the death 

Gentlemen, 


. 1 339 J | 

Gentlemen, by the ſtatute 25 Edw. III. upon which this In- 
dictment is founded, it is enacted (and you will obſerve, that 
before ithat the law of treaſon was uncertain, and the ſtatute re- 
cites,) “ That divers opinions had been before that time in what 
cafe treaſon ſhall be ſaid, and what not, and men were in danger 
on that account: and therefore the King, at the requeſt of the 
c Lords and the Commons, makes a declaration of what ſhall be 
- WT treaſon in the words following, that is to ſay, when a man doth 
- W compaſs or imagine the death of our Lord the King, or of our 
e Lady the Queen, or of their eldeſt fon and heir;“ and others, 
: WH which it is unneceſſary for me to ſtate. It is to be underſtood, 
k that in the caſes above rehearſed, that ought to be adjudged 
8 treaſon which extends to our Lord the King and his Royal Ma- 
jeſty. Then the ſtatute goes on with the declaration of what 
) {hall be high treaſon---that “ Nothing but that which is expreſsly 
WH ſpecified and expreſſed in this ſtatute ſhall be treaſon ; and be- 
cauſe, that many other like caſes of treaſon may happen in time 
' to come, which a man cannot think nor declare at this preſent 
time, it is accorded, that if any other caſe ſuppoſed treaſon, 

| WH which is not above ſpecified, doth happen before any juſtices, 
the juſtices ſhall tarry without any going to judgement of the 
treaſon till the cauſe be ſhewed any declared before the King 
„and his Parliament, whether it ought to be judged treaſon or - 
| other felony.” So that, in the firſt place, you have the indict- 
ment, ſtating the three points which you are to conſider : Whe- 
| ther he compaſſed the death of the King? Whether he committed 
| theſe acts with intent to compaſs the death of the King? and, 
Whether the acts fo committed are ſtated in the indictment ac- 
cording to the form of the ſtatute ? for the indictment would be 
erroneous if the form of the indictment had varied from the ſta- 

tute, and had not been ſtrictly conformable to it. In man 
caſes, the practice is received as evidence of the law; becauſe 
there is no other way, in point of form, in which it can be 
drawn; but here the ſtatute and the common law go hand in 
hand. The ſtatute alſo ſays, that this muſt. be provably made 
out: «© If a man do levy war againſt our Lord the King in his 
realm, or be adherent to the King's enemies in his realm, giving 
to them aid and comfort in the realm, or elſewhere, and thereof 

be provably attainted of open deed by people of his con- 

dition EG | | 

Upon this ſtatute, Lord Coke, one of the moſt learned law- 

vers that ever lived, has commented. I ſhall take the liberty of 
thortly ſtating what his coniment is; becauſe it will point 
out to you how careful all men, who have written upon the law, 
have been to guard both Juries and Judges againſt conſtruing 
this ſtatute, by inference, and points out your duty; and I truſt, 
therefore, it will not be held uſeleſs, that I ſtate it to you: there 
- muſt be an intention ta compaſs the King's death; and by that 

| | "AS . | part 


r 


part of the ſtatute, in which the logillature ſays the party ſhall 
de provably attainted of open deed b 


people of their condition : 
upon this Lord Coke has commented by very ſtrong expreſſions, 
as he always does: he ſays, Four things are to be obſerved; 


firſt, this word, [provablement] provably, that is, upon direct 


and manifeſt proof, not upon conjectural preſumptions, or in- 


ferences, or ſtrains of wit, but upon good and ſufficient proof. 
{Where the obſervations I make are the repetitions of thoſe 
which Mr. Erſkine made, I am ſure you will regret, but I do it 


to bring it back to your recollection.) And herein the adverb 
provablement, provably, hath a great force, and ſignifieth a di- 


rect and plain proof; which word, the King, the Lords, the 


Commons, and Parliament, did uſe, for that the offence was ſo 


bheinous, and was ſo heavily and ſeverely puniſhed, as none 
other the like; and therefore the offender muſt provably be at- 
tainted ; which words are as forcible as upon direct and mani- 
feſt proof. Note, the word is not [probably], for then commune 


argumentum might have ſerved ; but the word is [provably] be 
attainted.”” | TS | 9 
Thus you ſee, Gentlemen, this is an exhortation to you who 


are to find whether the priſoner is guilty or not, that you will 
not find him guilty without plain and manifeſt proof: this is 


the proof the legiſlature requires for the purpoſe ſtated in this 


indictment: this is a proof that you the Jury muſt be ſatisfied 


has been given in the cauſe, before you can find him guilty. 
Further than this, I will trouble you merely with the ſtate- 


ment in which other Judges who have had cauſes to try upon 
this ſtatute have always concurred, and then ſtate the conſtruc- 


tion of one of the moſt learned lawyers who ever lived, upon 
that ſtatute, and the acting of one of the moſt learned Judges 
who ever graced the bench: whenever he had occaſion to addreſs 
a Jury on the trial of a perſon charged with the fame offence as 
this priſoner at the bar is charged with---I mean in the caſe of 
Lord Ruſſel, which I take to be law, becauſe I have heard the 


ſumming up of Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton, who tried Lord 
Ruſſel, cited from the bench as law upon the ſubject of treaſon, 


Lord Ruſſel, Gentlemen, was tried upon this ſtatute ; and the 
indictment charges him with compaſling the death of the King: 
the overt act was, That to fulfil this treaſon aforeſaid, that 1s, 
the compaſſing the death of the King, he and others did meet 
together ro conſult, agree, and conclude inſurrection and rebel- 


lion againſt our Sovereign Lord the King, to move and ſtir up, 


and ſeize and deſtroy, the guards for the preſervation of the per- 
ſon of our ſaid Lord the King, againſt the duty of his allegiance, 
againſt the peace, and fo on.” So that the charge in the in- 


dictment was, that Lord Ruſſel had compaſſed the death of the 
King; and that to fulfil that treaſon, he had conſpired to ſeize 
the guards oppointed for his preſervation. The evidence went 


ta 
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to ſhew, that my Lord Ruſſel had conſpired to raiſe inſurrection 


and rebellion againſt the Kings and ſeize and deſtroy the guards; 
and yet Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton, in ſumming up that caſe 


to the Jury, does not tell them that the point for them to conſider 
is, whether inſurrection and rebellion was raiſed againſt the per- 
ſon of the King; and if they found that, they muſt find the per- 
fon guilty; but he ſays this: « The queſtion will be, whether 
upon this whole matter you do believe,” not that Lord Ruſſel 
_ raiſed inſurrection and rebellion, but & whether he had any de- 
ſign upon the King's life to deſtroy the King, or take away his 
lite.“ That is the charge Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton gives 


to the Jury in the caſe of Lord Ruſſel: yet no man would com 


plain that the proceedings on this trial were not ſufficiently ſe— 
vere; & for that, he ſays, © is the material part here: it is uſed 


and given you (by the King's Counſel) as an evidence of this, 


that he did conſpire to raiſe an inſurrection, and to cauſe a riſing 


of the people, to make, as it were, a rebellion within the na- 
tion, and to ſurprize the King's guards; which, ſay they, can 


have no other end but to ſeize and deſtroy the King.“ So that 
Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton puts it to the Jury, that from the 
facts they are to collect, whether he had a deſign upon the 


King's life; for if he had not, they cannot find him guilty. If 


that had not been his opinion on the ſubject, he would not have 
put it to them to ſay, whether by ſuch means Lord Ruſſel meant 


to compaſs: the death of the King; but he would have ſaid thus, 


Do you believe that he conſpired againſt the King? that he meant 
to raiſe a rebellion againſt the King ? but he puts this as the evi- 
dence, that they meant to deſtroy the King; and it is a great 


evidence, but it is only an evidence: if he did deſign to ſeize 


the guards, it is great evidence; and it is for you to decide the 
et matter, whether this evidence does prove the fact or not. 
What made this proceeding on this occaſion the more remarka- 
ble was, that, I believe, on the morning of the ſame day, or on the 
day before, other perſons were accuſed of the Rye-houſe plot; 
and the end of that plot was not only to raiſe infurre&ion, but 
to ſeize his perſon and murder him; and therefore the Chief 
Juſtice Pemberton ſays, © You have not evidence in this caſe, 
as there was in the other matter that was tried in the morning, 
or yeſterday, againſt the conſpirators, to kill the King at the 
Rye. There was a direct evidence of conſult to kill the King, 
that is not given you in this caſe, Lhis is an act of contriving 
rebellion and an inſurre&ion within the kingdom, and to ſeize 


his guards, which is urged as an evidence; and furely is in itfelf 
an evidence to ſeize and deſtroy the King. So that Lord Chief 


Juſtice Pemberton puts it to the Jury, that theſe facts were 
itrong evidence of that which they were to enquire into: he puts 
it as evidence, and he diſtinguithes between this and the former 
caſe, where the rebellion was to ſeize the King. He 11 on, 
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„„ 
* Upon this whole matter, this is left to you, if you believe the 
priſoner at the bar to have conſpired the death of the King; and 
in order to that, to have had theſe conſults that theſe witneſſes 
ſpeak of, then you muſt find him guilty of this treaſon that is 
laid to his charge;“ that is, if you find that he conſpired the 
death of the King; but unleſs you draw that concluſion, you 
cannot find him guilty : this is Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton's 
ſumming up; and yet it was complained by the friends of Lord 
Ruſſel, that he dealt too hardly with him in his charge to the 


- 


ry. Ws 
5A 3 J admit that under many circumſtances a Jury 
ougght to draw that concluſion; but it is always a queſtion whe- 
ther they will draw that concluſion or not. I think, and I think 
upon much conſideration of the queſtion, that the exiſtence of 
the overt act is for the Jury, and it is for the Jury to find whe- 
ther that overt act was committed in proſecution of taking away 
the King's life, as ſtated in the indictment, which is not. only 
the opinion of Lord Chief Juſtice Pemberton, but likewiſe of 
Sir George Treby, who was then Recorder, and afterwards 
Chief Jaffice of the Common Pleas. Lord Ruſſel was found 
guilty from that circumſtance, that he had a deſign, in ſeizing 
the r guards, againſt the perſon of the King; and I can- 
not ſay that was an unreaſonable inference. And, Gentlemen, 
ou will hear whether this was an inaccurate expreſſion of Lord 
Chief Juſtice Pemberton ; for the next day when he hears the 
charge againſt him of compaſſing and conſpiring the King's 
death, he ſtarts back : he had no idea that that was the treaſon 
of which he had been guilty; and he ſays to the Recorder, 
J appeal to you and the Court, even if what they have now 
ſworn were true---whether I am guilty within the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward III. there having been an evidence of a conſpiracy to levy 
war, but no intention of killing the King; and, therefore, I 
think truly, judgement ought not to paſs upon me tor conſpiring 
the death of the King, of which there was no proof by any one 
witneſs. The Attorney General ſays that is no exception.--- 
Mr. Recorder. My Lord, that was an exception proper, as 1 
think : you did make it before the verdict, whether the evidence 
does amount to prove the charge that is proper to be obſerved to 
the Jury; whether the evidence to conſpire to raiſe inſurrection, 
_ rebellion, and ſeize the King's guards, does or not prove a com- 
paſſing of the King's death: it is not treaſon in law, but it may 
be evidence of compaſſing the King's death, if the Jury think 
proper to draw that concluſion. He goes on- for if the evi- 
dence comes ſhort of the indictment, they cannot find it to be a 
true charge; but when the Jury has found it, their verdict does 
paſs for truth. We-are bound by the verdict as well as your 
Lordſhip. We are to go by what the Jury have found, not their 
evidence.” So that it is plain in this caſe, from the ſumming 
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up; and the recapitulation of that ſumming up by Sir George 
Treby, when Lord Ruſſel was brought up for judgement, that 
the. point for the Jury is, whether the overt act in the ſubſequent 
part of the indictment proves the treaſon laid in the former part 
of the indictment; namely, compaſſing the 9 death. I 
will not ſay that there are not many acts of this ſort that were 
ſtated in Lord Ruſſel's caſe, from which an honeſt Jury ought 
always to find that the priſoner did compaſs the death of the 
King: I think there was in that cafe; and they found that he 
did raiſe inſurrection and rebellion, and conſpire to ſeize and 
deſtroy the perſonal guards of the King, which is, I think, 
ſtrong evidence to go to the Jury, that this was an attempt to 
compaſs the death of the King; and I do not find fault with their 
verdict ; but {till it was with the Jury. 
_ Gentlemen, having ſtated what I conceive the law to be on 
this ſubject, and the points for your conſideration, I ſhall ſtate 
to you now the charge they have attempted to bring in evidence 
againſt the priſoner at the bar: that he conſpired to procure a 
Cm which Convention, when called, was to overturn 
the Government and to depoſe the King. To a certain point 
we agree: we agree that the priſoner did hold conſultations for 
the purpoſe of calling a Convention: the point upon which we 
differ is, the purpoſe for which that Convention was to be called; 
and it 1s for my learned friends who are Counſel for the Crown, 
before they can bring this charge home to the priſoner, to prove 
one or other of theſe two things: either that a Convention can- 
not be called for any but treaſonable purpoſes ; or to prove that 
this Convention was called to compaſs the depoſition of the 
King, and conſequently his death. | | | 5 
That a Convention of Delegates of different ſtates of the 
people has been called, you heard in this cauſe, and therefore 
that a Convention cannot be called for any but treaſonable pur- 
poſes, I am ſure no ſuch thing can paſs from my learned friend: 
Conventions have been ſpoken of---the two Conventions in 
Scotland: I allude to them only as ſhewing that Conventions 
may be called for lawful purpoſes. The next thing is, whether 
the Attorney General can prove that this Convention was called 
for that unlawful purpoſe of depoſing the King, and thereby 
compaſſing his death: they undertake to prove this: we, on the 
other hand, ſay, the Convention was called for lawful purpoſes : 
we ſay this, that the priſoner at the bar, and thoſe with whom 
he acted, believed that corruption had found its way into the 
ſtate, and was making large and rapid ſtrides; that he believed 
this corruption to be occaſioned, increaſed, and continued by 
the long duration of Parliaments, and by the unequal repreſenta- 
tion of the people in the Houte of .Commons ; that if theſe de- 
tects could be reformed, all would be well: he knew, and they 
knew, that petitions to Parliament would not produce the os 
Ne . | they 
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they intended to anſwer, becauſe) many of their petitions had 
een, I may almoſt ſay, contumchoufly rejected. They thought 


Fn upon them as good: citizens to find ſome other means to 


what they thought a lawful pur poſe, and they believed if 


the general opinion of the people was for this reform, and if that 


general opinion could be known to Parliament, that Parliament, 


| though it had rejected the ſeparate petitions,» would pay atten- 
tion to that petition when properly conveyed: they thought that 
if they could, by delegates, collect whether it was or not the 


$9993! will of the people, and that if it was, by the fame voice, 
they might communicate to Parliament that it was ſo: and this, 

there can be no doubt, the language of their reſolutions import. 
This, however, the- Counſel for the Crown ſay is mere pretext: 
wo did not think that there was corruption in the ſtate; you 
did not think chat that corruption aroſe from the long duration 
of Parliaments; you did not think that this reform would pro- 
duce a remedy: you had other views, and we take upon our- 
ſelyes to prove it. Certainly it does lie upon them to prove 
thoſe other purpoſes; and as the language of our reſolutions im- 


port, that our intention Was honeſt,” and unleſs they can ſhew 


from the ſtatute, and from that direct manifeſt evidence, which 


Lord Coke ſays is neceſſary in all caſes of treaſon, that the pri- 


ſoner and thoſe with whom he was concerned wiſhed to bring 
about a revolution, and hurl the King from his throne, it is 
e Ho bas lg Lg tn b t df wo; 
Gentlemen, there are two parts of the propoſition, which, in 
point of fact, the Counſel for the Crown feel it neceſſary to 


impoſſible you can find him guilty of the charge nom brought 


make out: firſt, they ſay, we will prove that there was a general 


plot in the kingdom to effect the depoſition of the King. In 
the next place, they fry we will prove to you, that the priſoner 
at the bar, with others, was an actor in the plot, and is impli- 


cCated in the crime that belongs to them all. 


You will recollect, Gentlemen, that for making out the firſt 


- e 


part of the propoſition, which ſhews:no intention of the priſoners 


to bring about that which is imputed to others, they have not 
only called to you many members of all theſe ſocieties, but 


they have proved to you every thing done or ſaid by any mem- 


ber of the Conſtitutional Society, of the London Correſponding 
Society, or any member of any other ſociety that ever corre- 


ſponded with either of theſe: that is, they ſay, ſor the purpoſe of 


proving the general plot, this will not be evidence as againſt the 
priſoner individually; but this is: neceſſary for them to go 
through, in order tor them to make out their firſt propoſition, 
that ſuch, a general plot did exiſt in the kingdom, and afterwards 
they endeayour to ſhew you that, Mir, Hardy was, concerned in 
it: this, you ſee, does not touch the priſoner without there is 
proof that he acted in it. Now, Gentlemen, this — 
FEY 5 : Were ay 
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_ ought to affect him perſonally; that it goes only to prove the ex- 


| ſeveral parts of this evidence, what = to. prove the exiſtence 


affected the priſoner, we might have done it to a certain degree; 


ſtating only its tendency, by which they have endeavoured to 


was affected. | 


to ſay whether they are criminal or not. But defy my learned 


the 


have to arrive to in this cauſe- whether they amount to an act 


decency, would ſtand up to defend all theſe reſolutions, or the 


Cam 2 
lay us under conſiderable hardſhips, I told you before, and I am 
ſure you will hear it again from his Lordſhip, that none of this 
ſpecies of 'evidence, which js not brought home to the priſoner, 


iſtence of a plot: and yet how difficult it is for us, who ſtand as 
Counſel for the prifoner---how difficult it is for you, the arbiters 
of his fate---how difficult it is for the Court, to diſtinguiſh the 


of a general plot, and what goes to affect the priſoner perſonally. 
The difficulty to us is inſuperable; not from the nature of the 
thing, but from the extent of evidence to which we have been 
carried: for I declare to you, I have found it utterly impoſſible 
in my own mind to ſeparate them; and, therefore, it is impoſ- 
ſible to ſhew you where the line of diſtinction lies. If they had 
firſt finiſhed their general evidence, and then gone to that which 


but as the evidence was jumbled together, ſometimes evidence 
that affected the general plot, ſometimes evidence that affected 
the priſoner - ſometimes a man from Sheffield, ſometimes a man 
from one ſociety, and ſometimes another ſometimes a letter is 
produced from one, and ſometimes from another; that I find it 
utterly impoſſible, in my own mind, to lay down any plain line 
of diltinctlon. I muſt, therefore, content myſelf with ſtating to 
you generally, what appears to me to be the ſort of evidence, 


ſhew that there exiſted this general plot, and alſo that the priſoner 


In the firſt place,. from the numberleſs papers they have pro- 
duced, you find violent expreflions---very violent, very impro- 
per ones: I admit, highly improper reſolutions. It is not forme 


friend, who will have an opportunity of obſerving on all the 
evidence, to point out that any of thoſe reſolutions, in all that 
monſtrous chaos of papers which they have produced on this 
occaſion, that any of thoſe reſolutions amount to an overt act 
of high treaſon, that they amount to an overt act of compaſſing 
Ling's death, or to an act calculated to depoſe and thereby 
compaſs the death of the King. That is the point that you 


firſt to depoſe the King, and thereby to deſtroy him. That the 
expreſſions in them are improper, I admit: this, certainly, my  .. 
learned friend, nor I, will deny: no man of ſenſe, no man of 


expreſſions to be. found in many of theſe papers; but they are 
not high treaſon, and that is what you are to try: they may 
lhew an indecent, an irritated diſpoſition, in the mind of thoie 
who wrote them ; but they do not bring home to the priſoner 

Vo. II. e ; the 


} 


depoſing the King, ani ng his death, 
But, Gentlemen, if we are to take theſe papers, let us take 


Ü · . uU 
the exime_ of conſjiring with, others, to ſubvert the fate, of 
nd thereby of compaſſing his death. 


1 ” : 
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them all; let that which makes for the priſoner be taken as well 


as againſt him: they ſay it is all pretext ;| that they had no in- 
tention to bring about. univerſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments; 


it was all pretence. Jo c HP) of his Lordſhip, you 
C 


will find the papers full of thoſe declarations ;. that the cauſe of 
their complaint is N ſtated to be a partial repreſentation of 


the people in the Houſe of Commons, and that their object was 


annual Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage. Univerſal ſuffrage, 
Mr. Fox tells you, is folly : I think fo, and I dare ſay you think. 


Ao: the Duke of Richmond thought otherwiſe ; and it was his 


real opinion, I believe. I think it folly, and I ſhall ever con- 


fame terms. I will leave. you to j | 
vation is againſt the Primers when I ftate, that we, meaning 
to prove the origin o | | 
not derived from the French, were told that it was inadmiſſible, 
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tinue to think ſo; but if ſuch doctrines, are held by ſo great a 


perſon-as his Grace, ſurely they might eafily find their way into 
the mind of a ſhoemaker. Another thing preſſed by the At- 
torney General was, that French terms were continually uſed, 
and therefore it was to be ſuppoſed that the priſoner, and thoſe * 


whom he acted with, wiſhed to introduce all that anarchy that 


has taken place in a neighbouring country, becauſe they uſe. the 
Judge how material that obſer- 
one of thoſe terms, to ſhew that it was 


becauſe it as no part of your buſineſs for you to collect from 


. the uſe of words whether the priſoner was guilty of a fact or 
not; and therefore I think you may diſcharge your mind of that, 


becauſe when I attempted to prove it was an Engliſh word, I 


Was told it was inadmiſſible; nor was it ſtated that theſe terms 


were uſed in the Convention. „„ 5 
Lord Preſident. If you allude to any thing that fell from the 

Court to that effect, I rather think you are miſtaen. 
Mr. Gibbs. I faid we offer this evidence to ſhew, that a Con- 


vention of Delegates was held in Scotland before the time we 


Lord Preſident. It was not ſtated that thoſe terms were uſed 
ES. i io EE ESE 
Mr. Gibbs, We call it a Convention of Delegates. _ 

Gentlemen, I ſubmit to you, my argument is à fair one and 
concluſive; either the uſe of F rench terms is or is not material 


in this caſe, and is or is not to be argued upon: if it is to be 


argued in this caſe, that we approve of F. rench principles, be- 
cauſe we have uſed French terms, then I inſiſt, that it is com- 


| x to me to ſhew, that a term which we have uſed, and is 


d to be French, .is Engliſh or Scotch, becauſe I thereby get 
rid of the preſſure of that term: if, on the other hand, it be not 
open to me to ſhe, that terms pled by the priſoner, and thoſe 


with 


with whom he acted, and which are ſaid to be French, are 
Engliſh, or are Scotch; if it be not open for me to prove that, 
then I am ſure it cannot be open to gentlemen on the other fide - 
to ſuppoſe, that by the ufe of French terms we have adopted 
French ideas; al ou will throw the whole of it out of your 
conſideration entirely, becayſe I am ſhut out of evidence to 
ſhew, that theſe terms are not French, but Engliſh, or Scotch: 
it therefore follows, from the excluſion of that evidence, that all 
in jus reſpecting French terms muſt be excluded from the 
GE ie... 8 5 NE ine i 
Another thing imputed to us is, an approbation of the French 
Revolution. ene! that is hard: certainly the priſoner at 
the bar, and many of thoſe with whom he acted, did highly ap- 
prove of the French Revolution: it was likely they ſhould ap- 
prove of in its origin, becauſe they were Engliſhmen, becauſe 
they were freemen, and becauſe the original object was to give 
to flaves that freedom which we enjoy here. What could be 
more likely to catch the mind, and to give pleaſure to an Engliſh- 
man, than that a nation, who had been in abject ſlavery for cen- 
turies paſt, were reſtored to that freedom to which they were 
entitled by nature? I know it will be urged againſt me, that 
after the period of the beginning of the Revolution took place; 
alter acts of barbarity, alter acts of enormity, which no rational 
man could approve of, had taken place in France, that they ap- 
proved ſtill generally of the French Revolution: but it was not 
thoſe acts that they approved of, but of the Revolution itſelf ge- 
nerally: and ſuppoſe they had expreſſed a general approbation of 
the French Revolution, is it to be inferred from thence that the 
wiſhed the ſame things to appear in England? Were we an af. 
fitted and an opprefled people? Had we any reaſon to complain 
of an over-bearing nobiliey; whoſe rights were inconſiſtent with 
our freedom? Had we any reaſon to complain of the oppreſſion of 
the Crown ? Did they draw their parallel from any ſuch thing ? 
Do you find any facts of this kind from the beginning of the 
evidence to the end? On the contrary, do you not find that they 
ſpeak of the King and of the hereditary nobility with reverence 
and reſpet? Was the caſe of the Crown and nobility fo in 
France? no; far otherwiſe: it is not therefore to be ſuppoſed, 
that becauſe theſe men approved of the French Revolution, and 
approved of it after acts of violence had been committed upon 
the perſons of ſeveral of the nobles of that country,” who were 
ariſtocrats, who certainly before the Revolution had not deſerved 
well of that body of men who accompliſhed and brought it 
about, it is not to be preſumed againſt us; it is not to be pre- 
. ſumed againſt. the priſoner at the er, that he means to over- 
turn the government of this country; that he means to depoſe 
the King; that he means to bring about his deſttuction; that 
de compaſſes his death; becauſe, totſooth, with perhaps à mit- 
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guided zeal, he has — an approbation of the French Re- 


volution at times when à Teafoflab e e not only expreſs 
france, which has 


an approbation, but more than an union with 
been wiſhed for. And, N what 


be accompliſhe 


| | is there who 
would not wiſh it, if it could 4 


. 


this country? Who, under this proviſo, would not with. for a 


union with France! and that that was their object, appears from 


what was written in à letter from one ſociety to another, in 
which you will find, in a reſolution for addrefh 


f 
: * * 


mities of war. | Surely we have ſeen enough of this war to con- 


clude, that if thoſe calamities could have been prevented, it 
would have been wiſdom to have prevented them: the priſoner 
may have judged perhaps upon that occaſion, and thoſe with 
1 ydged it, that that war 


whom he acted, and they may have ill j 
may have been unneceſſary: you and I have nothing to do with 
that; but ſtill you muſt allow, that a contrary opinion is nat 
criminal. And, Gentlemen, if an opinion could be maintained, 
that we might have kept out of that war, and you find that the 
object of that addreſs was to prevent the calamities of war, 


_ ſurely: you will not ſay the priſoner is guilty of high treaſon 


merely for wiſhing a union with France, when he, and thoſe 


with whom he acted, declared that that war, which has, turned 
out calamitous, might have been avoided. The obſervation 
upon the addreſs to the National Convention is open to the fame 
anſwer.' As to the inſertion of Roland and Barrere's ſpeeches, 
mark how avide the priſoner ſtands of it: a reſolution is paſſed 
in the Conſtitutional Society, that certain ſpeeches in the French 


language from a French paper ſhould be inſerted in their books, 


and which, in point of fact, never were inſerted, Can you be- 


lieve that that poor ſhoemaker underſt ds the French language? 


Can you believe that he read them? Do. you think he ever read 
the Moniteur Univerſalle of Paris? not that, if it was proved 
that he was the perſon that made the motion, it makes any dif- 


ference in this caſe; for what does it amount to ſuppoſe. it 


proved? no more than this: that he wiſhed to communicate to 
the members of his ſociety, what the reaſons were on which 


thoſe acted who were deſirous of bringing about the calamitous 
events in France: for ſuppoſe he pad even approved of thoſe 
ſpeeches, and . they acted right, if he thought they were 
convincing, even if he thought that it ought to be followed up 
by an execution of the deſign, though I {ould differ from him, 
I am far from thinking, and T am ſure you will be far from 
thinking, that he, from that circumſtance, can be ſaid ta have 
Comma the death of his own King. What had the flate of 


France to, do with the Nate of England? A conſtirution had 
been received in that country. What was the ground of ac- 


5 ® 7 fe a4 agg Ki i F ia 1 l | > 2 
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tion of France; that the ground ſtated, is to prevent the cala- 
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lated the conftitution ; ; ang 1 he * 1 A 3 
m which James II. was here. I do nat ſay that the priſoner may 
not be miſguided; but even if this had been his own opinion; 
if he had read the ſpeeches iel if he had entered the reſolu- 
tions himſelf ' on Us book, and the ſpeeches in Engliſh, I do in- 
fift that it is no proof, and does mot furniſh a preſumption to 
Job that he intended to compaſs, or imagine the death of the 
ing of this country. Thank God, the King of England lives 
in the hearts of his ſubjects : there is no accuſation againſt him, 
that he has violated the conſtitution of this country: he has ac- 
quired and deſerves the love and affection of his ſubj ects : ſo 
you think, ſo we all think, and fo the priſoner at the _ thinks; 
and it would be a monſtrous cruelty in you to impute, that he 
compaſſed the death of the King, becauſe he wiſhed well to 
certain perſons in France, and thought it right, under certain 
circumſtances, to publiſh the reaſons why the people of France 
thought fit to bring their King to a calamitous deatn. | 
Another, thing, beende it is ſaid, we muſt kw meane 
ſomething forcible, by afſembling this Convention: we muſt + - 
have meant to have e with force againſt the government, 
becauſe, forſooth, they have reſolved, that they would no longer | 
petition Parliament. | 
Noi it ſeems to me, that that refalution naturally ſe a 
calling together ſuch a nen en as I have ſtated the priſoner 
intended to call, and as I inſiſt he might legally call. If the 
petitions of individuals had produced from Parliament that which 
it was their object to produce, then the calling of this Conven- 
tion would have been unneceſſary; but it was becauſe the peti- 
tion of individuals had been rejected, and it was thought that 
the voice of the people might be heard louder by that means. 
It was for that reaſon that he meant to call this Convention: 
the object of a Convention was, to petition Parliament in a dif- 
ferent form, and in a voice more likely to be heard by them; in 
a voice which, he ſuppoſed, would be that of the ma Joraey: of 
the people of England. | 
Gentlemen, you have heard that read to you which 1 mhall 
have occaſion to {tate more at large to you, the proteſt of that 
great conſtitutional lawyer, Lord Camden, with thirty-two other 
eers, upon the negative being put to a motion to enquire into 


1 75 


the expenditure of the public money: from that they might have > 


learned, there was a, great difference between a petition from 
individuals, and the voice of the people ſpeaking in great aſſo- 
ciations; and you will learn from hence likewiſe, _ in the 
opinion of Lord Camden, ſuch aſſociations were legal. It is 
ſtated in this proteſt, ( We are further impelled to preſs this mo- 
tion, becaufe Th object of it has been ſeconded and called for by 
a conſiderable majority of the people, who are aſſociated for this 
ragen © and ſeem ae to purſue it by every legal and 

conſtitutional 
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ceonſtitutional method that can be deviſed for its ſucceſs.” Then, 


after private petitions are rejected, it is lawful for the people to 
aſſociate for the purpoſe of obtaining that which Parliament alone 
can give them; and ſuch affociations are, in the 1 of the 
greateſt conſtitutional lawyer that ever lived, Lord Camden, 
vr and conſtitutional : and this is'a legal and conſtitutional 


_— 


method of collecting tlie voice of the people, and carrying it to 


„„ d w o5ubyo gat oo 018 
Nov, Gentlemen, the next general topic of argument inſiſted 


upon by the Attorney General, and head of evidence, was, I 
think, the proceedings of Mr: Hardy, as to thoſe with whom he 


was connected in the Scotch Convention; and he began with the 
inſtructions given to the delegates that were ſent to h 

tion: and the article he relied upon as ſhewing the priſoner guilty, 
was that in which it is ſtated, That it is the duty of the people 
to reſiſt any act of Parliament repugnant to the original principles 


of the conſtitution, as would be every attempt to prohibit aſſo- 
ciations for the purpoſe of reform.“ I certainly difagree with 


them in that. I certainly think that a very improper refolution, 
but it is not an act of high treaſon. Suppoſe a particular act of 
Parliament, obnoxious to the public, is reſiſted; ſuppoſe they 
riſe in bodies in inſurrection to reſiſt it- that is high treaſon, 
becauſe that is levying war: but the conſpiring to raiſe an in- 


ſurrection to reſiſt ſuch an act is not high treaſon, as Lord Holt 
ſays. Fo conſpire to raiſe an inſurrection, for the purpoſe of get- 
ting a particular act repealed, is not high treaſon; but to conſpire 
to levy war againſt the perſon of the King, is high treaſon in com- 


paſſing thesdeath of the King, becauſe it is not an act directed 
immediately againſt the perſon of the King. Then, if con- 
ſpiring to raiſe an inſurrection againſt an exiſting law, and to 
reſiſt the operation of that law be not high treaſon, in compaſſing 
the King's death, a Hortiori, a reſolution to reſiſt ſuch an act, it 
ſuch an. act ſhould paſs, cannot be high treaſon. It would be 
arguing from a ſtronger to a weaker caſe, that though a conſpi- 
ring to raiſe an inſurrection for the purpoſe of oppoſing an exiſt- 
ing law is not high treaſon; yet, that conſpiring to raiſe an in- 


ſurrection to oppoſe a law that does not exiſt, is high treaſon, 


carries an abſurdity on the very face of it. 
Gentlemen, the priſoner, Mr. Hardy, and thoſe | who. ated 


with him, can only be affected by the Scotch Convention, fo far 
as they acted under their authority. They are not affected by 
any thing but this reſolution. When they met, they certainly 


came to ſome reſolutions, which I do not find myſelf intereſted 
to defend further than this that they certainly are not overt 
acts of high treaſon. To them the ſame anſwer applies that I 
apply to this reſolution they do not amount to any conſpiracy 


for the purpoſe of raifing a war, or levying war againit the King's 
perſon; and though they are ſuch as a quiet and reafonable man 


Would 


at Con ven- 


| { 3 7 | 
would certaimy diſapprove of, yet they cannot fix upon the per- 
ſon committing them the crime of high treaſon. And I beg you 
will always' hold in your mind the queſtion, Whether Mr. 
Hardy, and thoſe with whom he ated, meant to call this Con- 
vention for the purpoſe of overturning the government, and 
thereby depoſing the Ki | as 1 | iT 
Now you will Wr 
proceedings, any evidence whatever of that intents You. will 
hnd, certainly, Hong reſolutions, ſtrong language uſed in letters 
that are written, very ſtrong, perhaps; but none of them amount 
to a proof of the crime with which he is charged, not one of 
them; nor does it appear to me that he ought to be charged, 
however criminal, with all the acts of that Convention, though 
none of thoſe acts appear to me to be criminal to the extent of 


which it is endeavoured to load them, none of thoſe acts were 


high treaſon, moſt unqueſtionably... But how do they endeavour 
to fix them upon Mr. Hardy, and thoſe who. acted with him, 
who, irritated at that which they felt, and told by high, autho- 
rity that it was a hard and unjuſtifiable judgement againſt their 


delegates, did uſe language which 1 do not feel myſelf bound to 


juſtify? But ſomething is due to the irritation of the human 
mind ſomething is due to the infirmities of human nature. In 
that ſtate, you will not be extreme to mark what is amiſs in a 
caſe of this ſort. You will look at the intention, to ſee if there 
is * thing proved upon this priſoner, to bring home to his 
mind the criminal act charged in this indictment; and unleſs you 


find ſome act which is a direct and manifeſt proof that he de- 


ligned to overturn the government and depoſe the King, you 
will caſt out of your mind ſuch expreſſions as I have alluded to; 
and, however you may diſapprove of his conduct in ſome re- 
ipects, he is not guilty of that heinous crime which is now 
charged againſt him. 1 i seh 2 11 1 ada 
Gentlemen, it is ſaid, but I think it is not ſupported in law, 
that thefe delegates, who acted in the Convention of , Scot- 
land, were guilty of high treaſon; and that Mr. Hardy, and thoſe 
with whom he acted, who, perhaps, might diſapprove. of the 
proceedings that paſſed there, are alſo guilty of high. treaſon ; I 
cannot bring myſelf really to believe, that if it had been thought 
that the proceedings of the Convention of Scotland amounted to 


high treaſon, its members who were tried would not have been 


charged with high treaſon. I cannot underſtand, how the con- 
tulting and conſpiring to do that here can be ons treaſon, which 
is not high treaſon to do in Scotland. You know very well, 
that thoſe. who ſat in that Convention were proceeded againſt, 
though not for high treaſon; but, on the contrary, the perſons 
who were tried in Scotland were tried for a miſdemeanour only. 


The Lord Juſtice Clerke had the ſame evidence before him 


that you have now. If it was high treaſon, he would damen: 
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that which it was his duty to do- 

priſoners for a miſdemeanour ; he would have told the Jury they 
Muſt haye found him not guilty of a miſdemeanour, for that the 
facts amounted to the proof of guilt of a higher crime. His 
Lordſhip will tell you, that what T am now ſtating is law, that 


therefore, incumbent upon them to bring evidence t 
ſoner, and thoſe with whom he acted, were provided with means 


-he would not Nave tried the 


if a man is indicted for a crime of a lower defcription, and the 


evidence on the trial goes to the proof of a crime of a higher 
| 311 he cannot be convicted on the lower. And, there- 
ore, 


have the authority of the Courts of Scotland, and thoſe 
who introduced proſecutions for miſdemeanours only to ſay, that 
the meeting of the Scotch Convention, and the acts of the dele- 


gates in the Convention {I do not mean Watt and Downie) 


were not in themſelves high treaſon; and, therefore, the con- 
— x to bring about thoſe acts here cannot be high trea- 


Now, Gentlemen, theſe appear to me to be the eneral ob- 
fervations ariſing out of the maſs of evidence with which we are 


loaded in this cauſe, and from which the Counſel for the Crown 


would perſuade you to believe, the priſoner, and thofe with whom 
he ated, Have been guifty of High treafon. 
Gentlemen, I come now to the parole evidence; and I beg, 


7 


again and again, to bring to your recollection, that the queſ- 


tion upon this part of the caſe is, Whether the priſoner, in 


+ 4 


conſf ring to call together this Convention, meant to depoſe 


the King ?---I come now to the parole evidence produced on the 


part of the Crown, by which they have endeavoured to ſupport _ 
that propoſition, not only that the priſoner, but the people con- 


cerned in all theſe ſocieties, that their direct object was to drive 


the King from his throne, to ſubvert his government, and there- 


by to compaſs his death  _ 4 
The firſt two witneſſes were Mr. Camage and Mr. Broomhead 


from Sheffield, and they are called on the part of the Crown; 


and therefore thęir evidence is impeachable, as far as it may make 
for us; and moſt certainly they are called to prove, that prepa- 


rations were made to ſupport the violence which it is ſuppoſed 
this Convention to be called was to uſe, For you know, Gen- 


tlemen, for to ſuppoſe that a Convention was to be called that 
was to act with force, and not ſhew that that Convention was 
furniſhed with means for carrying on that oppoſition to govern- 
ment, would be abſurd-—would be nonſenſe. They found it, 
hat the pri- 


to carry this project into execution by force, againſt the whole 
armed force of government. For this, they call Mr. Camage 


and Broomhead, and they certainly prove ſome of the facts that 
the Crown called them to prove---they prove that pikes at Shef- 

held were actually prepared. But how does it come out upon 
their croſs- examination that theſe pikes were prepared? How ¾ 


does 


Te Ga RR. 
| Go come out How he 3 Lo, and . 7 
evidence you muſt attend to, as it makes for the priſoner as wel 
as againſt, him? What is the account that the — . 
© Crown. give of making theſe pikes ?. W were 

by a party to whom the witneſſes be 


ground, and juſt and reaſonable grou 5 to. apprehend they 
ould themſelyes be attacked by on 
one of the houſes, 


uld | oppoſite : Br 
head's houſe had been attacked; inflammatory po -bills 
and that gun was fired. by a member of an armed body of dif- 


ſent about; a gun was fired under the door of 
ferent political {entiments to themſelyes. What then is become 
of this line of evidence, which was directed by the Crown to 
this object, to ſhew that the priſoner, and thoſe who acted with 
him, had conſpired with the people at Sheffield, to procure pikes 
to 9 7 this Convention, againſt the full armed force and 
againſt the government of the country? They had prepared 
pikes; but their own witneſſes tell you Why hey had prepared 
them: becauſe their houſes, their perſons, their lives, were not 
ſafe2, they had actually had their houſes beſet; inflammatory 
hand-bills were ſent round the town, to provoke, the people 
attack them; and for this, perhaps legally, they may, when at- 
tacked, repel force by force ; and they may make preparation 
for ſuch reſiſtance, if they apprehen: ſuch force; as the late 
hiſtory of this country Ros tow necellary this may be, and to 
what good purpoſes they may be applied. We all remember the 
ſituation 0 | Br. Prieſtley, at Birmingham: a mob beſet his 
houſe; they razed, it to the ground; would it not have been 
lawful for Dr. Prieſtley, upon that occaſion, to have prepared 
oppoſition to that force, to have, oppoſed force by force? And 
how Was it then unlawful for mr people at Sheffield, when 
they had notice, from the acts of the oppoſite party, that they | 
would be attacked; when they had actuel been attacked in 
ſome inſtances; when, inflammatory Hand-bills had been ſent 
round the town, for the people to attack them ; ow could It be 
unlawful for them. to. prepare arms in thei defence? An 
how can thoſe arms prepared be conſtrued into high treaſon 
againſt Mr. Hardy as 2, member, and every member of the 
0 onding and Conſtitutional Societies, as they correſponded 


Correſponding and Conſtitutional Societies, as arreſponde 
with the Sheffield Society, of which Sheffield Society theſe men 
ver . ² 
' Gentlemen, this is comilng'attreaſory not by plain and dre 
manifeſt proof, but by that which Lord Coke fays it ought not 
to be got at: not by inference and illations, but by falſe and 
urjuſt Alarmings: it is aMgning that to one caule winch ought | 
to be affigned to another: it is attributing to theſe people a de 
fign, which, they had not, and which theſe witneſſes, who. prove 
the fact of the pikes, ſtated they had not; and it is implicating 
the priſoner ge the e eee Wich he - - 
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any the caſe of Dr. Prieſtley; Dr. Ptieltley was not only at- 


tacked at Birmingham; but we know that Mr. Walker, of 
Mancheſter, was ſo attacked, and the Mayor of Nottingham; 

but he had notice of it beforehand: he did provide himſelf with 
arms to defend himſelf; he uſed thoſe arms in his own defence, 
and two of the rioters who attacked his houſe fell under him, 
and the inqueſt of that death was found juſtifiable homicide. 
What would have been the fate of the Mayor of Nottingham, 

if he had not prepared for his defence? His houſe would have 


been razed to the ground, like Dr. Prieſtley's, and there would 
have been another diſgrace brought upon this couutry, by the 


deſtruction of the houſe and property of an innocent man, be- 


cauſe he had not the means of defence againſt an illegal attack. 


Theſe inſtances ſhew the neceſſity and legality of providing our- 


felves with arms againſt ſuch attacks, when we are furniſhed 
with the means of foreſeeing them: But, Gentlemen, not only 


do they take off all effect from that fact which they were to prove 


on behalf of the Crown, that they had provided themſelves with 


| Pikes at Sheffield, but they prove ſomething more. Lou will 
obſerve, that we are endeavoured to be implicated in the ge- 


neral plot with all the members. of the Conſtitutional and Lon- 
don Correſponding Societies, and the Society at Sheffield : we 


are endeavoured: to be implicated in the general plot to call a 
Convention for the purpoſe of depoſing the King, and upon that 
ground, the declarations and acts of all theſe people are received 


in eyidence againſt my cilent; and therefore, we have a right 
to aſk them, when they are called here, what their views are; 
and if we can prove that our views were not thoſe imputed- to 
us, we have a right to avail ourſelves of it. But what do theſe 


men ſay? Camage and Broomhead ſay, they never had any idea 
of attacking the King; they never had any idea of attacking 


the Houſe of Lords: their only object was, à reform in the 
Houſe of Commons, which they thought corrupt. They never 


had any idea to attack the government, but to call a Convention, 
to make known to the Houſe of Commons what was the general 


with of the nation: not by force; they meant only it ſhould 


operate by the progres of reaſon; they meant to colſect, by de- 
legates ſent to different parts of the country, What was the ge- 
 neral opinion of the people of the country; and if it turned out 


that the general opinion of the people was, that this reform 


ſhould be effected, then they believed, and believed truly, that 
the Houſe of Commons would liſten to a petition ſo prefetited, 


and would accede to ſuch a bill, if brought into Parliament. 


_ Gentlemen, another witneſs whom they call, is Widdiſon: 
he comes from the ſame place; and you will recollect here, that 


there had been given in evidence, a letter from one Naviſon, of 


Sheffield, to Mr. Hardy, ſtating what was true; that the patriots 
P x * 4 p 8 1 BE N at 
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at Sheffield had provided themſelves with pikes for their defence: 
it is pretended, that this defence was all pretext; but when ydu 
hear the witneſſes for the Crown, you find it was not a pretext, | 
but that they were in real danger of being attacked by the oÞ- . 5 
poſite party. Daviſon writes à letter to Mr. Hardy in London, 
and informs him, that they might have pikes from Sheffield, if 
they thought proper, for the ſame purpoſe - -namely, for their 
defence likewiſe; and it is imputed to Mr. Hardy, that the re- 
ceiving of this letter ſhews, that he meant to provide this Con- 
vention, or thoſe who were to act under this Convention, with 
arms, for the purpoſe of ſupporting theſe reſolutions by force. 
How does this turn out? The letter contains in it: another let- 
ter to Norwich, which Mr. Hardy is deſired to forward: both 
the letter to Mr. Hardy and the letter to Norwich remain in his 
poſſeſſion till they are ſeized from the 22ſt of April to the 
12th of May: he never ſends the letter to Norwich he never 
mentions to his diviſion that he had received ſuch a letter; he 
never propoſes to any of them, to furniſh themſelves with thoſe 
arms which he might have furniſhed himſelf with. Now what 
is the fair concluſion to be drawn from theſe facts? Is it not | 
this---You were in danger in Sheffield, and you provided your- 
ſelves with pikes; and you had a right fo nary Fg But we do not 
believe we have the ſame danger in London; we do not believe 
we ſhall be attacked; and, therefore, he takes no notice: he does 
not ſend the letter to Norwich, or communicate it to his divi- 
ſion; he takes no notice of it, except to Edwards; he took no 
ſteps upon it, becauſe, you will recolle&, that by the letter, he 
was deſired to addrefs an anſwer to one Moody, who lives at 
Sheffield. Moody was afterwards called as a witneſs by the 
Crown; and he ſwears poſitively that no letter from Mr. Hardy, 
or any of the ſociety, ever came to his hands---a concluſive - 
proof that nothing was ever done by Hardy, or any of the ſo- 
ciety, to his 'knowledge, on that letter ; and, therefore, alſo a 
concluſive proof that Mr. Hardy did not mean, upon a concert 
between him and Daviſon, to uſe cheſe arms provided at Shef- 
field for the protection and defence of that ſociety; that he did 
not mean to uſe them againſt the government of the country, - | 
Widdiſon, Gentlemen, who is called alſo to this fact of the 
Pikes, is eroſs- examined by us, as to the purpoſes of their in- 
ſtitution: he tells you, and they all join in telling you, that their 
object was Parliamentary Reform; that they meant to obtain 
it by peaceable means; that they meant to call this Convention, 
not in order to take upon itielf the functions of government; 
not, in any reſpect; to force their opinions by dint of arms; but 
merely that it might repreſent to the Houſe of Commons what 
was the opinion of the majority of the eople, and that that 
opinion might find its way to the Houſe of Commons. 
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Hill is another witneſs of the ſame fort: he, alſo tells you the 
fame alt: he ſtates to you the ſame things: he proved that they 


had the pikes; but he proved that they were provided for the 


ſame purpoſe. But great reliance is placed on the evidence of 


Edwards: by Edwards it is ſaid, that Mr. Hardy did communi- 
cate this letter, and furniſhed him with the means of getting, 


theſe pikes. How did he communicate it? Why, Edwards, a 
forward man, aſks him, and it was 2 known, that theſe 


people at Sheffield had been thus beſet, and had provided them- 
ſelves with theſe pikes. Edwards comes to Mr. Hardy, and 
aſks him to give him a direction to any body, or tell him who 
made him the pikes at Sheffield: Hardy having this letter in his 
pocket, never having communicated it before this to a ſingle 
ſoul, and if he had you would have known it, for they have had 


ſpies upon him. theſe three years; being aſked by Edwards, a 


very forward young man, for a direction to the man at Sheffield, 


he does give him the direction; and that is the ſole uſe he ever 
makes of the letter he received from Sheffield; and he makes 


no uſe whatever of the incloſure to Norwich. f 
Now, Gentlemen, Mr. Hardy did not want any of theſe 


pikes: how came Mr. Edwards to alk for them? Not from 


any communication he had with Mr. Hardy: he is the Crown's 


' witneſs; and what he ſays on one fide you muſt believe, as well 


as what he ſays on the other; and he tells 87 it was for that 
purpoſe only of defending himſelf, if illegally attacked, that he 
deſired a direction to Sheffield: he ſays, there had been great 
inſults offered to him, and it was for that purpoſe of defending 
himfelf, that he deſired a direction to this man: he made; one 
for himſelf perſonally; and what is that to Mr. Hardy? Is Mr. 


Hardy anſwerable for all his acts? And if he was anſwerable, 


what does it amount to? If, from a falſe idea, he choſe to pro- 
vide himſelf with a pike, and adviſed two or three others to pro- 
vide themſelves too, is this evidence that can convince any ra- 
tional mind, or that can go a ſingle ſtep towards convincing a 
man of common reaſon, that ta e were procured by Mr. 


Hardy, and thoſe who acted with him, for the purpoſe of ſup- 
Porting this Convention in reſiſting, by force, the whole united 


military of this kingdom, and not only the whole united mili- 
tary, but alſo all the armed affaciations that had been. raiſed in 
the country? Three dozen of pikes in the hands of a few 
Sheiheld men, and a few others into whoſe hands Mr. Hardy 
might put them; 60 muſquetteers, and. three, French knives; 
are to oppoſe the whole armed power of England! Now, can 
you believe, that men who really entertained in their miids the 


. 
* 


idea of enforcing the acts of this Convention, which was juſt 
about to be called, by dint, of arms---Can you believe, that 


they would have taken no further ſteps towards the execution of 


their 


— $8 = 
their deſign; l their deſign had been tat which 3s imputed u. 
them, than providing themſelves with three, dozen pikes, an 
order only for 60 muſquets, and leſs than half a dozen of French 
e Ms Ks) 
Gentlemen, my learned friend ſuggeſts to me a fact that felt 
from a witneſs in Court, when I was not here; and I am obliged 
to him; it ſtrengthens my argument. He ſays, a witneſs was 
aſked how many pikes they might have procured in the courſe of 
one day, and he ſaid 10,000. Then it is no excuſe, that though 
their wants were large, the means of providing them were not 
ſufficiently large. They had nothing to do but to fignify what 
they wanted: and if they had meant to ſupport this Convention 
by force in Sheffield, they might immediately have raiſed an army 
of pikemen, ſuppoſing they had numbers ſufficient to place them 
in the hands of. And yet this plan of arming for the ſupport of 
the Convention, which is ſtated to have commenced as. early as 
the year 1792, which continued'from that time down to the 12th 
of May, 1794---this array which was preparing itſelf againſt the 
government of the country, though they could have got 10,000 
Pikes in the courſe of a few days, had not got the length of an 
order, I believe, of more than three dozen of pikes---I do not 
know whether an order, or only a converfation about an order for 
the Lambeth affociation, of ſixty muſquets---and leſs than half a 
dozen, three or four, of French knives. The abſurdity and 
improbability of the thing ſtares one in the face. If theſe people 
had the will, they had the means; and you are to try whether 
they had the will---whether it was the intention of theſe people 
to call this Convention, and then to act themſelves, through this 
Convention, by the force of arms. And, Gentlemen, if you 
find them making no preparation if you find them not prepared 
to attack a ſingle company of the guards, it becomes incredible 
that they ſhould entertain ſuch a projet. In moſt caſes that we 
know of in hiſtory, and from the State Trials, in conſpiring to 
raiſe an inſurrection in the country, there is a party in arms in 
the country ready, to whom they can immediately attach them= 
- ſelves, or elſe there are preparations for the levying of troops; 
which troops are to be collected and formed into a body at the 
time the men themſelves are to riſe. But here is a Convention 
ſtated in terms, to meet immediately, and not a ſingle provifion 
made for the ſupporting it; which, if it be not proved, this 
indictment cannot be proved, for ſupporting that Convention in 
the force with which it is pretended it was to act. 
Gentlemen, another witneſs they call is Mr. Samuel Williams, 
and he is to prove not only that Mr, Hardy had provided himſelf 
with pikes, to enforce the decrees of this Convention by force, 
but, I believe, that he had embodied a file of muſquetteers to 
ſerve under this Convention. But what does this evidence amount 
to? Samuel Williams is a gun-engraver: Williams bought a 
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5 | : 
pair of ſhoes of Mr. Hardy in the year 1793, and wiſhed him to 
take a gun. Mr. Hardy is ſuppoſed to be a man who had now in_ 
dis mind à plot for overturning the government by force, and 
arming this Convention itſelf, or an army was to act under 
this Convention, and they were not provided with arms; and a 
man comes to Mr. Hardy's ſhop, buys a pair of ſhoes, pays him 
for them, and wiſhes him to take a gun. If Mr. Hardy had 
been in the plot if he had had any ſuch intention in his mind as 
is now imputed to him, he would have caught at it immediately; 
but, inſtead of that, he refuſes it at firft: at length, he agrees 
to take 2 gun, and then it is ſuffered to remain more than a fort- 
night before he can find a chap for it; and at the end of the 
fortnight, upon his coming again and ordering a pair of boots of 
Him, he gets him a cuſtomer. VV 
_ *'They ſay, that the conſpiracy commenced long previous to the 
Scotch Convention; they ſay it commenced before the delegates 
were ſent to the Scotch Convention; they fay it commenced be- 
fore the letter was ſent directed to Norwich. If Mr. Hardy had 
in his mind the intention of arming a "troop for the ſupport of 
that Convention, then ſurèly he would have caught at the oppor- 
tunity/ of providing himſelf with arms at this eaſy way; but he 
does not: he keeps the gun by him for a fortnight, before he gets 
rid of it, and at laſt found means to diſpoſe of it, upon the wit- 
nefs having a pair of boots of him; and, by the importunity of 
the man, he gets rid of two or three. "This is the evidence by 
Which they endeavour to implicate Mr. Hardy in this buſineſs of 


Franklow's, and the Lambeth affociation: Mr. Hardy recom. 


mended him to that, and it is faid by Williams that Mr. Hardy 
recommended him to Franklow. It was notorious, that Frank- 
low had an affociation, and thoſe who belonged to his corps wore 
uniforms. © I know not whether the aſſociation was a proper or an 
improper one, but certainly it was an open and avowed one. 
Franktow himſelf appeared at the Globe Tavern in his uniform; 
It certainly was no ſecret. He, perhaps; feeing' the country full 
of armed aſſociations, choſe to have one of his on: whether he 
had a right to do it, I will not ſay, but it certainly was not an act 
of high treaſon. ' Suppoſe he Collected men, armed them, and 
drilled them: it was not unnatural that he ſhould: it might be a 
fort of eſprit de cœur-ſeeing the country full of armed aſſo- 
ciationsſeeing that other people about him had raiſed men, 
armed them and drilled them, eſpecially as he had been a dabbler 

In the army. I remember myſeif being in arms, and acting as 


lieutenant under my learned friend Mr. Erſtine, in the year 


1780, and very proud we were of our arms: regimentals we 
had none, but very proud we were of our guns. We had no 
authority or commiſſion from the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
or from Government; but others did it, and therefore we did it: 
and he did not conceal it; he had printed reſolutions,” and he 
4 Þ „ | wem 


bs 4 $9 T. - . 
went about in his uniform; and to ſay that that unfortunate: maiy 
at the bar knowing it knowing Franklow, becauſe he recom« 
mended Williams to furniſh this man with two or three guns, 
that therefore it is to be imputed to him that this Convention 
was to be called for the purpoſe of ſubverting the government of 
the country, is the moſt monſtrous concluſion I ever heard ſtated 
in a court of juſtice, Good God Gentlemen, if theſe proofs 
are to implicate men in ſuch crimes, what man is ſafe? Who 
can be ſafe for a ſingle moment? Merciful God] how can we 
hope that any of our acts will be ſcreened dy Thee -that Thou 
wilt wok upon us at the great Day of Judgement---that any of 
us will paſs innocent there, if upon evidence like this we- can 
be ſatisfied to take away the life of a fellow creature, becauſe a 
man happens, in communication with another, who was his cuſ- 
tomer at his houſe, to recommend him to provide a few muſ- 
quets to a man who was raiſing an aſſociation? Therefore, it 
is imputed to this man not that that is the fair inference, that 
he meant only to ſerve one who had ſerved him in his trade, but 
it is to be inferred from hence, that he meant with thoſe. guns to 
arm this Convention that was to be called, for the purpoſe ot 
waging war againſt the government of this country. It is a 
monſtrous. concluſfion---it is a difgraceful thing to inſiſt upon 
fuch a concluſion upon facts fuch as theſe, were there not others, 
which I know the Solicitor General will rely upon in his reply; 
from which, taking them altogether, he wiſhes you to collect 
that charge which this indictment endeavours to fix upon the 
priſoner- namely, that he has compaſſed the King's deatng. 
Gentlemen, the next witneſs whom they call is Goſling- He 
is one of thoſe infamous men who endeavour to procure à liveli- 
hood by inſinuating themſelves into the ſecret acts of others, and 
diſcovering them to the government. I do not ſap that men are 
not to be charged with acts of theirs diſcovered by ſpies, but Þ- 
fay, that a man of this deſcription, Who gives evidencè againſt 
perſons into whoſe confidence he has endeavoured to inſinuate 
himſelf, is to be heard and attended to with very great caution 
and reſerve. His value riſes according to the * 2 his teſti- 
mony: he is a more or leſs valuable witneſs, and, according as 
the acts he communicates to his employer are more or leſs crimi- . 
nal, he is intereſted to enhance them; and it is to that I attribute 
a great deal of the teſtimony of Goſling. If a man of this de- 
ſeription goes through his evidence fairly, without any objection 
riſing upon the manner of giving his teſtimony- if he relates to 
you a plain, regular, conſiſtent feries of facts, I admit you ought 
to attend to him; but remember how he demeaned himfelf upon 
the croſs- examination: and in his examination, in chief, he had 
all his facts ready and e aſy; but he ſunk under the croſs- exami- 
tion of my learned friend-—he was confounded and abaſhed. It 
3 impoſſible to go through all the evidence laid before you ; but 
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about the country to corrupt the ſoldiers; that he had corrupted 


2 ge 3 


whom he would have implicated in the crime, he ſtated, went 


done fact I remember particularly, that one of thoſe perſons, 


à a conſiderable-number,. but others he could not---he found many 


'  .dznce; and when he is aſked, Who to 


any ſuch thing. 


ſtood proof againſt him. 


17 75 Gentlemen, if that had been true, you would have had the 
ſoldiers all here as witneſſes. It was an eaſy thing for govern- 


ment to collect who thoſe perſons were that he had unſucceſsfully 


- endeavoured to tamper with: but not being able to diſcover any 


one of theſe men, and there not having been called a ſingle wit- 
neſs of that deſcription to ſupport the evidence given by Goſling 
upon that ſubject, is a plain proof to me, that his evidence in 
that reſpe&t was not true. Add to that, the manner in which he 


_ Geported himſelf upon the croſs-examination---the difficulty m 


Jearned friend had to get from him anſwers from the plain 
queſtions, and I think you will find no difficulty in ſeeing, that 
what he ſays, unſupported by any other teſtimonyy ought not to 
weigh any thing in this . 8 „ RE A 
entlemen, there is another witneſs of the ſame deſcription; 


his name is Lynam. It is utterly impoſſible to go into his exa- 


mination: his examination, in chief, laſted fix or ſeven hours: he 
ſpoke from notes, in which he had entered ſhort memorandums :. 
he had miſtaken a great number of names that he had ſtated in 
thoſe notes---Curtis for Carter, and fo dn; and hardly a fingle 


act to which he ſpoke, which went to fix criminality either 


upon the priſoner or thoſe who ated with him, were from his 


notes, but it was from his memory; and if his notes themſelves 


are ſo incorrect, what eredit can you give to a man who paid fo 
little attention as to confound one. name for another. At one 
time he ſays, he did not attend to the perſons that uſed the con- 
verſation, but to the expreſſions they made uſe of; and then he 
tells you, that this and that oral converſation paſſed at this 
and that meeting ; and I will tel you why he ſaid that---what 
was faid by any of theſe perſons was ruled to be evidence of 


the general plot, and conſequently what he has tated to be ſaid 


there in general correſpondence, has mw to that general evi- 
d you this? Who were the 
Perſons that uſed theſe expreſſions ? he does not know; he did 


not think it material to obſerve. What! a ipy; a man whole 


buſineſs it is to collect information for government; a man who 
attznded the meeting merely for the purpoſe of coming after- 
wards and giving evidence againſt theſe people; did not he 
think it material at the time to colle& the names of thoſe that 
taid this or that thing? Did not he think that there was a 


greater degree of criminality in the perſons who ſaid the thing, 


than thoſe who only ſat by? But, no; he paid no attention to 
9 - Gentlemen, 


_ f 36x 3 | 
Gentlemen, to the accuracy of a witneſs who gives you fo 


little account of his attention, I think no credit whatever is to 


be given. You will obſerve whether, in the evidence he gives, 
he is confirmed by perſons of a different deſeription: then, and 
not till then, you will give credit to him; otherwiſe, I think, 


you will not. 


There is another witneſs on the ſubject of the Lambeth aſſo- 
cCiation, to prove that deteſtable plot: his name is Coates; and the 
account he gives of it is as public as the ſun: he ſays, that 
Franklow had arms; that he had cartouch-boxes ; that they lay 

open upon the ſhop-board 3 that he had regimentals, and he was 
| allo, that he appeared 


not aſhamed of them, for it is proved 
openly with them at the Globe Tavern. | 
They come next to another witneſs of the fame- deſcription, 
Mr. Groves; and I beg you will pay ſome attention to his evi- 
dence. The two objects of Mr. Groves's evidence were to ſhew, 
that Mr. Hardy, in furtherance of the deſign, (in order to prove 
that this Convention ſo to be called were to uſe force) had pro- 
.. vided himſelf with French knives -- that was one object; another 


object imputed to him was, to ſhew, that at a meeting held on 


the 2d of May, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, ſuch language 
had been held by perſons connected with Mr. Hardy, as ſhewed 
demonſtratively, that they muſt mean to overturn the King and 
his government. In the firſt place, let us ſee how Groves, in 


his examination in chief, relates theſe facts. Firſt, with reſpect 


to the knives, he tells you, he was at Chalk Farm; that he was 
in a box with about ten people; that five or ſix of them pulled 
out a little inſtrument, exactly like French knives ; that they 
ſaid they were bread and cheeſe knives, and then a ſmile went 
round: he aſked them, where they were to be got; he was told, 
they might be got at Mr. Green's, a perfumer and hair-dreſſer, 

in Orange Street; and then, to ſhew you that Green had fold a 
reat number of theſe knives, for the purpoſe of arming the 
Convention, or their army, he ſaid, that when he went to 


Green's ſhop, Green told him, that he had fold two or three 
hundred of them, and in ſuch a way as to ſhew the impropriety 


of what they were about, ſays he, he told me to ſpeak very low, 
for the parlour door was open, and his wife was a damned ariſ- 
tocrat. It is evident what he meant to infer from hence---that 
Mr. Hardy had got with Green, and contrived to procure theſe 
knives for the purpoſe of arming theſe people, and had collected 
together a body of two or three hundred thus armed, 

Another object he had, was to collect the motives of the ſo- 


ciety. On the 2d of May, at the Crown and Anchor, he ſays, * 


after dinner, Mr. Horne Pooke got up, and ſaid, he ſuppoſed 
one out of fifty might be taken to be a ſpy ; that he begged the 
company to take notice, that he was not in a ſtate of inebria- 
tion; that he refrained from wine purpoſely. He called the 
„on. Ta Parliament 
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Parliament a fcoundrel ſink of corruption; he called the oppoſt- 
tion in Parliament a ſcoundrel fink of oppoſition: he ſaid there 
was a junction between theſe two ſcoundrel parties. Speaking 
of the hereditary nobility of the country, he aſked, if that ſkip- 
jack Jenkinſon could be conſidered as one of the hereditary no- 
ility. And I aſked him, upon croſs-examination, if he ſpoke of 
the Lords---how he treated them. He ſaid, he paid the Lords 
pretty much the ſame compliment, for which his Lordſhip re- 
proved him; but he ſaid, that he meant to convey that he had 
ſpoken of the Houſe of Lords in the ſame way as the Houſe of 
Commons---that it was a ſink of corruption, and ought to be 
purged Theſe are the principal facts of his evidence. 
ow, Gentlemen, fee how this comes out upon the croſs- 
examination. Firſt, with reſpect to Mr. Tooke, the principal 
queſtion is, whether the priſoner has conſpired to call this Con- 
vention for the purpoſe of depoſing the King; and this witneſs 
was called to prove, that language had been held tending to. 
overturn the government, and depoſe the King; and this Groves, 
in his examination in chief, ſwears, that Mr. Horne Tooke had 
ſo ſpoken of the Houſe of Commons and the Houſe of Lords. 
But how does it come out in his croſs-examination ? I aſked 
him, he being a witneſs for the Crown, Whether Mr. Horne 
Tooke had not ſpoke of the hereditary nobility of the country 
as a body that ought ever to be reſpected? He faid, Yes, he 
had. I aſked him, Whether his complaint was not, that im- 
proper men had been drafted out of the Houſe of Commons into 
the Houſe of Lords, ſo that the Houſe of Lords was degraded, 
and that it was a diſgrace. to thoſe who. were the cauſe of it? 
He faid, Yes. I aſked him, If he did not ſpeak with the greateſt 
' . reſpect of the office and government of the King? He ſaid, 
Yes, he always had; he had ſpoke of this as encroaching upon 
the authority of the King. Then what does this evidence 
amount to? See what is the queſtion before us. We ſay, that 
the object of theſe people was partly a parliamentary reform; 
that they wiſhed to bring about annual Parliaments and univerſal 
wn ; that their complaint was, that they were not equally 
repreſented in the Houſe of Commons; that they wiſhed to 
make known the general will of the people to Parliament, and 
that they meant to form a Convention for that purpoſe, That 
they thought this would remedy the evil. On the part of the 
Crown, they ſay it was not for that purpoſe: they ſay, out of 
Mr. Horne Tooke's mouth, that the Convention was to be 
called to depole the King ; and they bring a witneſs to prove that 
it was ſo from his fpeecz. What ſays his ſpeech? That the 
evils lay in the Houſe of Commons : to ſays the priſoner at the 
bar; ſo he always ſaid; fo thoſe who have acted with him always 
faid---that it was the corruption in the Houſe of Commons that 
produced thoſę evils, aud that therefore it ought to be reformed. 


1 | z They 


: 9 
They ſay, we never meditated any alteration either as to the 
| Houſe of Lords or the King. ' So this witneſs that is called, 
Groves, ſays, to prove the contrary, that the nobility of the 
country were to be reſpected; ſo ſays Mr. Tooke, that the he- 
reditary nobility deſerved and were entitled to reſpe& ; that the 
King always deſerved reſpect; that his complaint was, that 
members of the Houſe of Commons, who did not deſerve it, 
were drafted from it: and yet this witneſs is called to prove, out 
Bf. the mouth of Mr. Horne Tooke, that the object of Mr. 
Tooke was, to depoſe the King. Conſider how ſtrong this is, 
when it comes from the witneſſes on the part of the Crown. 
Gentlemen, the point is, whether this Convention is called to 
depoſe the King; not whether it was to work a reformation in 
the Houſe of Commons. We admit the object of the Conven- 
tion was, to oblige the Houſe of Commons, hearing the general 
voice of the people, to conſent to a bill to alter it. It appears to 
be the object of Mr. Tooke: this was the language he held, 
and which he held in the preſence of that ſpy. Theſe obſerva- 
tions go completely to put his evidence out of the caſe, as 
bearing. on this caſe againſt the priſoner ; and it goes further, in 
two reſpects---Firſt, that the object of theſe people was, and 
was only, a reform in the Houſe of Commons; that the men 
who are ſaid to be connected with them, did, in their face, abſo- 
lutely negative any deſign upon the King, or the Houſe of Lords; 
that he confined his complaints to the Houſe of Commons ; that 
he ſpoke with reſpect of the perſon and character of the King: 
and yet this witneſs is called to prove, that we wiſh to drive the 
King out of his place in the conſtitution. 
Gentlemen, he proves the direct contrary; he proves, 
that the object of all the people there aſſembled ſpoke by the 
mouth of Mr. Horne Tooke; it was the language of al. for 
none contradicted him ; the language of all was, to maintain the 
dignity of the Houſe of Lords, and to maintain the perſon and 
reſpectful character of the King. But that is not the only uſe 
that this evidence does---no : this evidence furniſhes us with a 
fearful example of how much miſchief may be done by the evi- 
dence of ſpies, We have no means of coxfecting their evidence; 
we know not well of the courſe of it; we have no means of 
ſifting it---no clue by which to croſs-examine him; and it was 
mere accident that his teſtimony did not leave upon your minds 
this impreſſion—that Mr. Horne Tooke, in that large afſembly, 
did declare himſelf both againſt the Houſe of Lords and the 
Houſe of Commons; for he expreſsly ſaid at firſt, he compli- 
mented the Houſe of Lords in the ſame way as he had the Houſe 
of Commons; and fo we ſhould have been fixed with the im- 
preſſion, that a doctrine was publicly broached in a meeting, 
conſiſting of 500 perſons, that all the Cnc and all the Lords 
were a fink of corruption, and conſequently that the attack was 
| : | 3A 2 levels 
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levelled at them all. What a. ſituation, then, would my client 
have been in, from not knowing how to croſs- examine the wit- 


| neſs, ſo as to lead him to the truth, which he kept backs and 


which he knew to be material, and which he ought to have told 
in his examination in chief? That poor man might bave been 
ſent to the gallows. None but a ſpy ſo demeans himſelf; none 
but a diſhoneſt man, none but a miſereant like him, keeps back 
in his examination in chief all that is in favour of the priſoner, 
and what he thinks will aſſiſt him, and gives to the Jui y all that 

he thinks may oppreſs him, and ſtates only that which may affect 
his life. But he did it, and therefore I defire you will be cau- 
tious how. you believe men of that deſcription, unlefs their teſti. 
mony be ſtrongly confirmed by other witneſſes. ſpeaking to the 


| ſame facts. But I have not done with Mr. Groves yet: he has 


not only been guilty of ſuppreſſion of the truth, but direct per- 
Bir geeint committed by him for the purpoſe of enhancing 
is own value with thoſe by whom he is employed, at the price 


S » 


of that miſerable man's life---a crime which, I am ſorry to ſay, 
is not, in law, murder. But that was his object, however. 


Gentlemen, I have told you, 1 of this witneſs's 
object, in his evidence, went to ſhew, that Mr. Green was a 


conſpirator in this plot, and had already ſold two or three hun- 


dred knives, for the purpoſe of arming ; that he went to Mr. 


Green's, for the purpoſe of purchaſing, one of them; that all was 
ſecreſy: Mr. Green told him to come in, and that the parlour 


door was open, and he told him to ſhut it, for his wife was a 


damned ariſtocrat. Now the only thing he could have in view 


was, to inſinuate to you, that Mr. Green ſold theſe: knives in 
private. Mr. Green is a witneſs for the Crown: he is called, 
and he tells you, that, in the fair courſe of his trade, he once 
had three dozen of theſe knives. , He got them in the ordinar 

courſe of his trade. He fold them one at a time. He had diſ- 
poſed, I think, of thiricen or fourteen, each to a different per- 
ſon, He had them ſent to him, as I ſaid, in the ordinary courſe 


of his trade, in packages of ſix or ſeven in a package. This, 


you ſee, is inconſiſtent with the evidence Groves gives. How- 
ever, this may not affect Groves with perjury. Then he is. 

alked, Did you ever tell Groves you had ſold two or three hun- 
dred of theſe knives? No, never: I was aſked if the knives 
were a faleable commodity, and I told him they were: every 
man will talk ſo of his own ware; no man would ſay otherwiſe. 
He is aſked, if he was under any apprehenſion about ſelling 
them: he ſays, none on earth; the knives lay in the ſhow-glaſs, 
open to the public, and were a public article of ſale; and yet 
Groves tells you, he took him -privately. into the room, and. 
would not ſutter even his wife to know that he ſold one of theſe 
knives. But here we fix him to a point---He ſays, in terms, 


that he told him to ſhut- the door; that the parlour. door was 


open; 


' . 
open, and- he bid him not ſpeak ſo loud, for his wife was a 
damned ariſtocrat.” Nowʒ Mr. Green being called by the 
Crown, ſwears moſt poſitively to you, not only that he did not 
make uſe Bf the expreſſions/imputed to him hy Groves, but that 
he neither mentioned his wife to him, nor the word ariſtocrat : 
then this is-a direct contradiction of one of the Crown's witneſſes 
to the other: it goes directly to diſprove that fact, that the knives 
were fold by Mr. Green under the apprehenſion of fear and ſe- 
creſy; it goes further that by the term his wife was a damned 
ariſtocrat, he meant that you ſhould: infer, that he, and thoſe 
with whom he acted, were men who did not wiſh well to the 
government; that they were men of contrary principles, and 
meant to uſe French-knives. He has endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 
between ariſtocrats and theſe French knives, meaning to infer 
from thence, that Green would have it underſtood, that he ſold 
theſe knives to perſons that were of a contrary diſpoſition, but 
he would not let his wife know that he ſold theſe knives, becauſe _ 
being of a different principle. „ A 
Gentlemen, with theſe obſervations I diſmiſs Mr. Groves; not 
only not having proved any thing for the Crown, but he proves 
that which-is highly material for us, and furniſhes you with a-uſe- 
ful leflon, when you. meet with men of his deſcription; and I 
have done with ſo much of Green's evidence as relates to a con- 
tradiction of Groves. A 3 YER . 
But, there is another thing which Mr. Green ſwears to, and + 
he is a witneſs for the Crown, and which falls in with the reſt of 
our evidence; he is aſked, whether he, being a member of the 
Conſtitutional Society, and acting with them on many occaſions, 
whether he had any idea of force, any idea that this ſociety, or 
any deputation from them, or any — to which they 
ſent delegates, was either to attack the King, or enforce any of 
- their opinions by force of arms? He being a witneſs for the 
Crown, and a member of the Conſtitutional Society, tells vou 
in expreſs terms, that not a man had any ſuch object; our object 
was a parliamentary reform. The manner in which it was meant 
to effect that parliamentary reform, was by a Convention that 
was to act collectively; that was firſt to collect the opinion of 
the public, and then to intimate it to Parliament, not doubting: 
that that intimation of the public opinion to Parliament would 
then have its due weight. 8 
Now, Gentlemen, after theſe witneſſes, who go to the proof 
of what paſſed in England, they-endeavour to fix us with the guilt 
of Watt, the man who has lately been executed for high treaſon 
at Edinburgh; and for that purpoſe they call MEwen, who be- 
longed to the Scotch Convention, which has been proved to be 
held before: there is no way by which they at all connect Mr. 
Hardy with Watt, except, I think, that à letter was ſent by 
Mr. Hardy to Skirving, who was a member of the ſociety to- 
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which Watt belonged. In a converſation with Watt and- Stock 
at Edinburgh, it appears, that, Watt was deſirous to fend a letter 
to Mr. Hardy, and aſks in what way to communicate it, without 
ſaying what it was about; but no ſuch letter appears ever to be 
ſent ; the ſubject of the correſpondence does not appear; and you 
have every reaſon. to believe, that every letter that was ſent to 
Mr. Hardy was ſeized by the Crown; fo that I think you may 
fairly infer, that no ſuch letter ever did exiſt; and there is no 
evidence in the cafe, that any fuch man as Watt ever did exiſt ; 
and yet it is endeayoured to affect him by what Watt did in 
Edinburgh, though even the delegates who fat with Watt are 

5 affected by it. Who is this Watt? A ſp 

employed by government, up to a certain extent. He was diſ- 
charged by them from the employment, becauſe he overvalued 
his ſervices. I think fo it appeared on his trial. Being fo diſ- 


charged from them, he continues to aflociate with the Scotch 


Convention: he remains with them, and he makes a violent pro- 
poſal, which all preſent reject: I do not mean in the Convention. 
Now, I will tell you what I firmly believe to be the cafe of Watt; 
I mean among ſome of the members. Watt had been a ſpy, he 


| had carried his communications to government; he pretended, 


perhaps, to know more than he did ; he certainly overvalued his 
ſervices; he ſtill adhered, he ſtill fixed himſelf on theſe men, 
and he {till kept company with them; and I verily believe in 
my conſcience, that he made this propoſal to them, in order to 
ſend the propoſal to government, and then to hang them after- 
wards. I believe him to be a determined miſcreant ; and I am 
not ſorry he is hanged, if that were the caſe, becauſe. he de- 
ſerved it: but you have heard that he was a member of the Bri- 


th Convention, and that he afterwards attended the ſub-com- 


mittee, propoſing thoſe meaſures which were rejected with ab- 


horrence by them; and I do verily believe, that he made that | 


propoſal that he might, for the ſingle purpoſe of implicating them 


m the guilt of ſuch a project, ſhew that the hireling is worthy of 
his hire---that he was worth the price he aſked, and that he might 
carry the information back to government... But he met his fate, 
and he met his fate as he deſerved, take it either way, that he 
meant to accompliſh the purpoſe, or not to accompliſh the pur- 


poſe- he wiſhed to draw others in it, for the purpoſe of carry- 


= 


I diſcharge him from your conſideration. X 

But, Gentlemen, obſerve another thing: Watt is to be con- 
n:ted with Mr. Hardy. How ? Through the Scotch Conven- 
tion he is to be connected, becauſe Mr. Hardy correſponded-with 
the Scotch Convention, and Watt was a member of the Scotch 


ing others to the gallows : he met a fate he richly deferved, and 


Convention? Good God |! have they attempted to fix the guilt 


upon any individuals of the Scotch Convention, except . Watt 
and Downie ? They have brought all the indictments, I ſup- 
£ . pole, 


L T1 | 
poſe, they mean to proſecute for high treaſon in Scotland, and 
not one of thoſe delegates, that T underſtand, with whom Watt 
was immediately connected, not one of them is indicted for high 
treaſon. Why? becauſe the high treaſon Watt was guilty of 
conſiſted in the fact which they had no participation in, and much 
leſs Mr. Hardy, the priſoner at the bar, had any participation 
In it. ä \ 
Gentlemen, what is the account that McEwen gives of this 
propoſal of Watt? that they rejected it with abhorrence: then 
if they who were on the ſpot rejected it with abhorrence, and 
there was no immediate communication between Mr. Hardy and 
Watt, will you, by a long chain of implication and inferences, | 
fix that upon Mr. Hardy, which the witneſſes for the Crown do 
not pretend they can fix upon thoſe that were immediately con- 
nected with Mr. Watt, the actor in it? It is impoſſible---it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that men of common humanity, or common. 
juſtice, can ever admit or entertain ſuch a thought. Ns 
Gentlemen, another obſervation ariſes upon this evidence of 
MEwen he is a Scotchman, and he is a member of the Scotch 
Convention. You have heard from his evidence what he thinks 
of the Scotch Convention; and I think we have reaſon to ſay, 
from the manner in which he gave his evidence, that you receive 
from him his real ſentiments upon all the ſubjects upon which he 
was queſtioned, and a true relation of all the facts upon which 
he was queſtioned, Was there any difficulty-in getting from 
him this account of Watt? Does not he anſwer immediately on 
being aſked? Does not he communicate the whole ſtory ? Does 
not he expreſs his own abhorrence of it? And, I believe, he 
came voluntarily to give this account; I know not the con- 
trary---the contrary is not proved---the contrary does not appear 
in this caſe: and I am entitled, as Counſel for the priſoner, to 
inſiſt, that no fact exiſts which is not proved. The witneſs came 
forward in the ordinary courſe, and therefore I am entitled to 
ſuppoſe, I am entitled to ſtate as a fact, upon which you will have _ 
to reaſon when you come to confider what verdict you will give, 
that no compulſory means were uſed to bring this witneſs to the 
bar; not that it is material, but I have a right to ſtate it. Does 
not he readily communicate this buſineſs of Watt? and, ſurely, 
| the reſt of his evidence is as credible as that. He does not at- 
tempt to hold back that which does affect the priſoner on the part 
of the Crown; why ſhould he be ſuppoſed to hold back that 
which makes for the priſoner in his defence? He tells you 
(and here I am anſwering that part of the caſe which implicates 
us with the guilt of thoſe in Edinburgh)---he tells you, there 
was no idea to encroach upon the authority of King or Lords; 
there was no idea to uſurp ſupreme authority none to aſſume the 
functions of Parliament---no notion of force---nothing was to 
be done by force; and, the very night of tae diſpertion, they 
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were to conſider of a petition, either to the Parliament or to t 


' King. Then what does it amount to? If this is the caſe, what 


becomes of the charge againſt the priſoner, if in all this huge 
field you cannot prove any deſign to depoſe the King by force? 
What becomes of the charge againſt Mr. Hardy, that he, with 
others, conſpired to call a Convention; which Convention, when 
called, was to act by force of arms againſt the government of the 
country, and to depoſe the King? sg 13 400361 


Gentlemen, I obſerve, and I dare ſay the facts will be obſerved 


upon by Mr. Solicitor General, in reply, that all the witneſſes 
who were queſtioned to this circumſtance were aſked, whether 
they thought certain reſolutions ſhewn to them were peaceable 
and orderly. Some had ſeen them, and ſame had not. I have 
.nothing to do with their opinion on the point. Whether thoſe 


reſolutions were peaceable and orderly, is not the queſtion in this 


Caſe. The queſtion is not, whether theſe people have come to 


peaceable and ' orderly reſolutions, but the queſtian is, whether 


they have committed an overt act, the direct object of which 
was to depoſe the King, and the ultimate object of which was to 
compaſs and bring about his death: and it is very hard on the 


Priſoner if duſt js to be thrown in the eyes of the Jury, to fix 


their attention upon facts which do not amount to high treaſon ; 
(and if ſeparately they do not amount to high treaſon, all taken 
together cannot; )---to prevent them from looking at that which 


is the alone circumſtance for their conſideration, the alone object 


of their enquiry---Whether he did mean to depoſe the King when 
he called the Convention; whether he did afiemble this Conven- 
tion which was to act by force of arms, againſt the government 
of the country, and to depgſe the King? It matters not whether 
this report is full of libels; the queſtion for your conſideration is, 
-Whether they have been guilty of high treaſon? Whether the 


_ calling together of this Convention was for depoſing the King! 


And when we aſk of every one of the witnefles that are called 
for the Crown, whether they had any ſuch intention, and when 
they tell you in plain direct and expreſs terms that they had no 
ſuch intention, and when they tell you what their intentions 
were; that they were peaceable; that their intentions were to 
produce a parliamentary reform, by calling this Convention to 
produce it peaceably ; you are not afterwards, by the accumula- 
tion of all thoſe acts, no one of which amounts to high treaſon, 
and the priſoner is not to be told that you are to find him guilty 
of high treaſon, becauſe you don't like his politics; that is not, 
thank God, the way in which perſons are tried in this country. 
Lou are to keep your eye on the tact; you are not enquiring 
whether he is obnoxious to this or that ſet of men; you are to 
enquire whether he committed the act; whether this meeting 
that he held for the purpoſe ot calling this Convention was meant 
and directed immediately to the depoſitioa of the King, and 
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ultimately to this death; and if you do not find that, you cannot 


find. the :priſaner guiltʒ 3 nA 
Gentlemen, I have already obſerved to: you upon the miſerable 
caſe that was made on the ſubject of arms, muſquets, and pikes, 


and yet, Gentlemen, -I am perfectly perſuaded, that that part of 


the cafe would never have been laid before you, if thoſe who 
conduct this proſecution had not entertained à firm and certain 
opinion, that without it they could do nothing: ſuch evidence 
weakens a ſtrong cauſe- it is of a nature to add nothing to the 


ſtrength of a cauſe that can ſtand by itſelf. But we know, that 


when a caſe is not ſufficient to fix the charge on the priſoner, 
without which there muſt be a verdict of acquittal, we know 
very well, that any thing is attempted. I ſpeak. particularly of 
the attempt to fix him with what Watt has done. I am ſure it 
would never have been attempted. One's mind revolts ſo much 
at it, that I am ſure it would never have been attempted but for 
that purpoſe if it had. not been thought neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of this cauſe. I told you before, that I have the beſt autho- 
rity for ſaying that the delegates who were tried in, Scotland, 
none in the leaſt, except Watt and Downie, had been guilty of 
high treaſon I have the authority of them who proſecuted: them, 
and the Judges who tried them, becauſe the Judges have tried 
them only for a miſdemeanour; and if they were guilty of high 
treaſon, if they were known to be guilty of high treaſon, and 
they tried them for a miſdemeanour, it was not humanity ſo to 


proſecute, True humanity ſhould be ſhewn to the innocent, and 


not to the guilty the guilty ſhould be puniſhed up to the ex- 
tent of their crimes. But, if theſe men were guilty of high 
treaſon, were known to be guilty of high treaſon, and yet were 
proſecuted for miſdemeanours, that. 2 becomes a ſnare 
to others; it holds out to them, that acts of this ſort are not high 
treaſon; it waits for their going on till they have accompliſhed 
that--perhaps, till the net is thrown, over them---till they have 
accompliſhed that which, in the judgement of thoſe who proſe- 
cuted tor miſdemeanours, in the judgement of the Judges of 
Scotland, was not high treaſon- then the net is thrown over 
them, and they are told that is not a trap laid for them you 
muſt take the lawias at.is---we thought if we puniined them as 
traitors, you would not have gone on, and it is nothing to you 
how we proceeded againſt other men---we will proceed againſt 
you as the law is, we will proceed againſt you for. high treaſon--- 


it is no matter how we charged them. Gentlemen, this is not 


humanity---humanity ſhould have been ſhewn to thoſe who have 
not been guilty of crimes, and not to thoſe who have. Theſe 
people that had been guilty of high treafon ſhould, have been 
puniſhed as traitors, and not a trap he laid to bring gtaers: into 
the ſnare. I do not ſay, Gentlemen, that this was the conduct 
either of the proſecutors of theſe delegates in Scotland, or of the 
VW 5 3B . | Judges 
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Judges who tried them; due T and have a right to ſay, IL am 


entitled, by their conduct, to aſſert this- they did not believe 


them to be guilty of high treaſon, and therefore they proſecuted 


them only for miſdemeanou sss. 
- Now, Gentlemen, I have ſtated to you the ground upon 


which this proſecution is founded it is compaſling the King's 
death. I have ſtated to you that which L beg you always to hold 


in your minds -that the ground of the proſecution is, that the 
priſoner called this Convention for the purpoſe of depoſing the 
King. I have ſtated to you, that none of thoſe acts ſtated in the 


volume of written evidence laid before you amount to proof of 


that faCt---I ſhould have ſtated before to you, it was an omiſſion, 
but I will now' ſtate to you what I apprehend to be the overt 


act charged in this indictment, and is attempted to fix this crime 


of high treaſon---it is the reſolution to call a Convention. Now, 


Gentlemen, I will ſtate to you, and I beg of you to hear the 


language of that reſolution, as ultimately agreed to---« That it 


appears to this Committee very deſirable, that a convention or 


general meeting of. the friends of liberty ſhould be called, for the 
purpole of taking into conſideration the proper methods for ob- 
taining a full and fair repreſentation of the people.” That is 
the overt act with which the priſoner is charged---the coming 
& that reſolution. Why then, Gentlemen, the profeſſed and 
avowed object of this en by thoſe who reſolved it 
ſhould be called, was not that it ſhould act; was not that it 
ſhould do any thing ; not that.it ſhould take arms into its hands; 
not that it ſhould-entertain others who had arms in their hands, 
but merely that it ſhould take into conſideration the proper 


method and beſt means to.6btain a reform in Parliament; to ob- 


tain a full and fair repreſentation of the people. This is our 


language, and this is the language throughout all their reſolu- 


tions; and ] inſiſt there is no direct evidence on the part of the 
Crown which ſhews this to be a mere pretext, and I ſhall come 
preſently to that; at preſent, -l am only ſtating how the Countel 
for the Crown have made out their caſe. On this part of the 
caſe you mult believe, before you can. convict the priſoner, not 
only that force was intended, but you muſt helieve that this 


Convention was to uſe that force; and it is a remarkable cir- 


cumſtance, there is not a ſingle tittle of evidence which unites 
the project of the Convention with any thing of arms, that con- 
nects them, that brings them at all together: they had ſpies 
upon all their proceedings; all their meetings were watched; 
there were ſpies over every member of the ſociety, when in the 
{ociety, and, probably, at many other times there was a wan at 
his elbow, who would give an account of what paſſed; and yet, 
not a ſingle expreſſion is to be found in all the written evidence, 


or a word that has dropped from any man's mouth, that connects 


the calling of 2 Convention with any force; and unleſs you _ 
| | | nec 
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nect the two together, you cannot find the priſoner guilty on this 


indictment. There is not evidence, without the arms, nor an 
thing like evidence, and there is not evidence with it. There 


for 
not intend to act by force; and you muſt believe men's words a 
oy are ſpoken, unleſs the contrary be directly proved. we 


ut, Gentlemen, when the Crown has given in evidence this 


buſineſs of arms, they tell you, and I am entitled to aſſume it, 


that the force theſe men, the Convention, meant to uſe, was that 


force. If there was any other, they would ſhew it. If they 


meant not to uſe that force, they meant to uſe none, and the 


concluſion would follow. The Crown knows all that was done. 
The queſtion is, whether the Convention meant to uſe force : 
this is the force that they meant to uſe, if they meant to uſe 
any; therefore, if they do not prove that they meant to uſe this 
force, they do not prove that they meant to uſe any. Their cafe 
would have been much ſtronger. in that part of it, if they had 
not called this evidence, becauſe you would have been told that 
a great deal of this ſort had been done, though they had not 
proved it---that you were to preſume, that a great deal of this 


fort had been done. But they have taken upon themſelves to 


ſhew you what that force was that this Convention was to uſe, 


and they have put it upon the muſquets, and the pikes, and the 


knives. I hope I have diſpoſed of that already. But, ſuppoſing 
there is any thing in this proof of pikes, muſquets, and knives, 
yet there is no evidence connecting it with the Convention; and 
if it had been the project of theſe people, that this force ſhould 
be uſed by this Convention, that _y_ meant to uſe it, it is ut- 
terly impoſſible but the Crown fhould 


of Rathbone Place, or Mr. Stevens of the Minories: they knew 
them all; they have had watchers at their elbow; they have been 
vigilant, and they are to be commended for that. But ſtill it 


fortifies my argument that they knew all that is in this caſe, - 


which helps my preſumption; that all that exiſts has been brought 
forward by them. You have nothing elſe to form your judge- 
ment from but what they have laid before you; they have laid 
before you all the evidence relative to arms, and they have laid 


nothing before you to ſhew that theſe arms were connected with 


the Convention to ſhew that theſe arms ever were uſed by the 
Convention, or that it was ever in their contemplation that they 
ſhould be ſo uſed, for if it had, there are men who talk of what 
they mean, and if it had been in their contemplation, it would 
have been known to the officers of the Crown. When I fay 

2: f 438-2 they 


| wa_ be hardly any evidence for your conſideration if it was not 
the parole evidence of arms---whether theſe men'did or did - 


have known it, becauſe 
they have had ſpies every where: for you ſee, Gentlemen, 
when we call a witneſs, 'they know him a great deal befter than 
we do: they have had a man in every ſociety in London. When 
a Mr. Stevens is called, they know whether it is a Mr. Stevens. 
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they talk what they mean, give me leave to make an obſerva- 
tion which may be out of place how public every thing has 
been done which has been done by them: there is hardly a 
ſingle act which is now imputed to them as a crime; hardly 
their acts, taken altogether,” and wove up in this intricate we 
that is ſpread before you, and endeavoured to be brought upon 
the priſoner, there is hardly one of theſe acts that he, and thoſe 


with whom he acted, have not publicly and openly avowed in 


the face of day. It may be ſaid that this adds to the crime; that 
if they are illegal, it adds to their illegality, and the publicity 


of it adds impudence to it. J admit it does; but it does not make 


them high treaſon ; and I will tell you what it ſhews---that the 
object which thefe men profeſſed was their real object; it ſhews, 
that they acted hone fide; if they were illegal, it ſhews that what 


they were about they thought they had a right to be about; that 


though they might be wrong, that though they might be illegal, 


they thought they were acting legally, otherwiſe they would 


never have ſubmitted to Courts of Juſtice thoſe acts now com- 


_ plained of as conſtituting an act of high treaſon. 


Gentlemen, hitherto I have only obſerved to you, upon the 


evidence that has been produced on the part of the Crown: From 


oy evidence produced againſt us, you have heard, firſt, from 
the language of our reſoultions that have been produced againſt 
us, that our object was parliamentary reform---in the next place, 
they ſay, that language may have been pretended; it may have 

covered a different deſign. You have it upon oath, that it was 
the deſign of thoſe people with whom they ſay we are connected, 
for every witneſs has ſworn to you, that their objects were 


peaceable. This is the evidence of the Crown: Now we have 
ſupported this by evidence of our own: we have added to the 


number of witneſſes which the Crown called, and who gave an 


account of what were the motives of theſe ſ{ocieties---to ſhew 


what was their end, and what were the means by which they in- 
tended to effect that end. Every one of thefe witneſſes, called 
to you one after another, has agreed in ſaying, that their end was 

a parliamentary reform; and; that though to accomp:iſh-that end 
they meant to call this Convention, yet it never entered into their 


minds to conceive that this Convention was to act by force; on 
the contrary, it was to collect the voice of the country, and 


when the voice of the country was collected by that Convention, 
it was to be carried by the ſame organ to the Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, which, it was ſuppoſed, would liſten to it. 

Gentlemen, it would be idle in me; it would be cruel towards 
you, to enter more particularly into the evidence. I think I have 


ſtated to you what is the general effect of the evidence of every 


witneſs that has been called to you; but, I think, there were 
two called at laſt, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Francis, who ſpeak more 


particularly d this fact, and more particularly deſerve you con- 


ideration, 


Y 


5 
( 
ſideration, becauſe they ſhew, moſt decidedly, that the object 
which the priſoner at the bar has profeſſed, was his real object. 
Vou recollect the time when there was an alarm in the king- 
dom, when the Parliament was called, and the militia embodied 
in an extraordinary way. The ground! for calling it was, that 
there were diſturbances and inſurrections in the kingdom: there 
were ſome gentlemen who thought there did not at that time 
exiſt thoſe 7 — and, accordingly, diſputed the real ex- 
iſtence of them, and there was an enquiry inſtituted. On that 
occaſion Mr. Hardy attended Mr. Sheridan, and he ſtates to you, 
that Mr. Hardy wiſhed the Committee to be appointed, and an 
enquiry to be made; and he was ready to have laid before Mr. 
Sheridan, to have been called before the Houſe of Commons, and 
to have been obliged to have given an account of every thing he 
knew about the buſineſs. He ſtated; that the ſocieties had been 
ill- treated; that they had met at public-houſes ; that the publi- 
cans were fearful of loſing their licences, and had refuſed their 
coming in; that he had given Mr. Sheridan all the aſſiſtance 
in his power, and had given him all the houſes they met at: · that 
he wiſhed the enquiry to be inſtituted, in order that he and all 
connected with him might have an opportunity of fhewing to 
the public, what their real views were. He was ready to lay 
before them all his papers---all his documents, relative to the in- 
ſtitution and progreſs of this ſociety: that ſeems to me to furniſh 
exceedingly ſtrong proof, that Mr. Hardy was acting bona fide, 
that he had then no criminal intent in his mind, nor thoſe who 
acted with him; if he had, he would have wiſhed to have had 
the enquiry ſupprefſed : but, inſtead of that, he comes forward, 
and is ready to give every aſſiſtance in his power towards proſe- 
cuting it. TT WT | | EM 
— the next perſon called is Mr. Francis. He ſays, 
Mr. Hardy attended him, wiſhing him to preſent a petition to paſs 
2 dill for annual Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage: Mr. Hardy 
attended him with others, and he ſays, Mr. Hardy ftruck him 
particularly by his deportment as a reaſonable and quiet man. 
Mr. Sheridan, likewiſe, gave that teſtimony to his character; he 
ſays, he remarked him for his peaceable and decent deportment. 
They came to deſire him to preſent their petition; he converſed 
with them, and he told him what they have always faid, and 
what they do now ſay, notwithſtanding this proſecution againſt 
them, that they learned their principles from the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and they were convinced by his arguments; and I am 
afraid, that they ſtill hold theſe opinions which they firſt enter- 
tained, following the Duke of Richmond's principles and tenets. 
I hope it is no reflection upon any man not to hold thoſe prin- 
 Ciples, for I do not myſelf; but, ſurely, it is an excuſe to ſuch a 
man as Mr, Hardy to entertain ſuch principles, when the 3 


of Richniond 'entertainsd ehem and publiſhed them to the 
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Gentlemen, they adhered to their object, Mr. Francis ſays, of 


unjverfal\fuffrage. He repreſented to them, that that was not 


the uſual form of a petition; that they had better leave it open to 

the wiſdom of the Houſe of Commons, what ſort of a feform 
they would adopt: they were ready to preſent their petition in 
the common form, but {till they adhered to their principles---that 
the petition, be it preſented in what form it might, was for uni- 
verſal fuffrage and annual Parliaments. Surely, this muſt ſhew 
you moſt decidedly, that the real opinion of this man is, that it 
would be a good thing to obtain annual Parliaments and univerſal 
ſuffrage; and that was the object, that was the only object which 

he really and bona fide purſued. „ ; 3 ; 
But, Gentlemen, thoſe who conduct this proſecution wiſh to 


| 1 o, that there is more in it than what lays on the 
u 


rface ; they wiſh to perſuade you, that theſe men have not 
acted honeſtly ; that they have not acted bona fide; that the end 


which they have held out as their object was not the real one: 


they would perſuade you, that the means of obtaining this object 
is a mere pretence, and that there is no colour for inſiſting that 
theſe were the real opinions. Now let us examine that a little ; 
let us ſee what grounds they have for maintaining their real 
opinions ; let us rs if there are any reaſons to conclude from 
their conduct, that theſe are their real opinions. The propo- 
ſition of theſe men is this: that the Houſe of Commons is cor- 


Fupt---that that corruption proceeds from the manner in which 
the nation is repreſented, and by the long duration of Parlia- 


ments : they think it might be corrected by annual Parliaments 
and univerſal ſuffrage ; they think the Houſe will not grant them 
the redreſs they aſk by petition, becauſe it has been refuſed; they 
think that the majority of the people (I do not fay they are 
right) are on their ſide: they fay, they wiſh to collect the 
ſenſe of the majority of the people, and therefore propoſe a Con- 
vention of Delegates to be called, to collect that opinion, and, 
I it appears what they think it is, to convey that opinion to 
Parliament. This, they ſay, is mere pretext; now let us exa- 

r / ( | 3 
'* Gentlemen, the firſt propoſition is, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons is corrupt. I do not ſay that the Houſe of Commons is 


corrupt, but I am examining whether Mr, Hardy has ſaid fo, who 


pins his faith upon the Duke of Richmond. What ſays the 
Duke upon that ſubject? He ſays, „The leſſer reform has been 
attempted with every poſhble advantage in its favour; not only 
from the zealous ſupport of the advocates for a more effectual 
one, but from the aſſiſtance of men of great weight, both in and 
out of power. But with all theſe temperaments and helps 2 a | 
oe a . . 1 ; e e 
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. Failed, , Not one profelyte has been gained from corruption, nor 


has the leaſt ray of hope been held out from any quarter, that the 


Houſe of Commons was inclined tg adopt any other mode of re- 
form.” Thea it is not, firſt a ſuggeſtion of Mr, Hardy and his 


friends, that the Houſe of Commons was corrupt, and that this 


was the means by which he propoſes, a remedy ; but the Duke ot 
Richmond, his great prototype, the man whoſe precept he has 
followed, and whoſe diſciple. he is, he tells him, in expreſs 
terms, the Houſe of Commons is corrupt, and that corruption 
roceeds from the people not being properly repreſented in the 
Fouſ: of Commons, and propoſes this means of redreſs. The 
remedy, then, that is to be applied is annual Parliaments and 
univerſal ſuffrage.--- What does the Duke of Richmond ſay upon 
that ſubject? He ſays, «I am more and more convinced, from 
every day's experience, that the reſtoring the Fight of voting 
univerſally to every man, not- incapacitated by nature for want 
of reaſon, or by law for the commiſſion of crimes, together.with 
annual elections, is the only reform that can be e F-ctual and 
permanent. I am further convinced that it is the only refor 
that is practicable. All other plaps that are of a palliative nature 
have been found inſufficient to intereſt and animate the oreat body 
of the people, from whoſe earneſtneſs alone any. reform can be 
expected. A long excluſion from any ſhare in the legiſlature of 
their country, has rendered the great maſs of the people in- 
different whether the monopoly that ſubſiſts continues in the 
hands of a more or leſs extended company, or Whether it is 
divided by them into ſhares, of ſomewhat more or leſs juſt pro- 


portions. The public feels itſelf unconcerned in theſe conteſts, 


except as to the oppreflions it endures, which it knows myſt 


continue ſo long as the people remain deprived of all controul 


over their Repreſentatives. „ 
« What I call for is not conveniency, but right. Let us then 


but determine to act on this broad principle of giving to every 


man his own, and we ſhall immediately get rid of all the per- 
plexities to which the narrow notions of partiality and excluſion 


muſt ever be ſubject. Now it is objected to Mr. Hardy that 


this idea of corruption in the Houſe ot Commons, that this idea 
that the cauſe of that corruption may be remedied by univerſal 
ſuffrage and annual Parliaments, is all pretext : what reaſon can 
there be to ſay that jt is pretext? What colour is there for ſaying 
that, when you have it over and over again, that Mr. Hardy 
abides by the plan of the Duke of Richmond; that that is the 


only object he withes to be carried into execution, and that 


which he profeſſes in all theſe reſolutions to be his object, is 
that which appears in terms to be the object of the Duke of 
Richmonu, which, by a publication to the people of England, 
he recommends to be adopted? Therefore, Gentlemen, we have 


got this length, that the corruption of the Houſe of Commons is 


not 
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Ihe next thing is th Jow is t 
De breught about? (That is aid to be a pretext too.) Mr. 
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not a thought of Mr. Hardy's; that the cauſe of that corruption 


is nat j thought of Mr. Hardy's; that the means by which. that 
vortuption: might berremedied is not a thought of Mr. Hardy's: 
they are all tie thoughts of the Duke ef Richmond, ſupported 
Sy thoſe reaſons-whichy you heard read when his Grace was in 
= J have ſtated to you what was thought the immediate 


means 1 all theſe evils--=annual Parliaments and uni- 


» if + 4 ; * wa” 4 i te V £ * , ; 


means to obtain that. How is that to 


Hardy thinks, this may be brought about by a convention of the 
Pete aſſembling to take the public opinion. What ſays the 

uke upon that ſubject? He ſays, The weight of corrup- 
#ion has cruſhed this more gentle, (ſpeaking of a leſſer reform,) 
s it would have defeated any more-efficacious plan in the ſame 
<ircumitances. From that quarter, therefore, I have nothing to 
Hope. It is from the people at large that I expect any good. 
Well then, when ſuch a man as the Duke of Richmond tells 

them, Parliament has been petitioned ſo often to no purpoſe, and 
cells the public that if Parliament is petitioned they will not 


nr it, and tells them that it is from the people at large alone 


expects it will be 'granted---what was the mildeſt ſenſe the 
man at the bar could put upon theſe words? Was it not this? 
From the! people at large the Duke of Richmond expects this 
reform; he does not expect it from Parliament; he knows the 


Farliament will not grant it; but he expects it, and if he ex- 


— it, ſurely it may be lawfully expected from the pechle at 
large; ſurely, I think the moſt rational, the moſt peaceable, the 


2 mind as the noble Duke poflefies, that he meant to incite the 


people to arms by this letter to Colonel Sharman; that he meant 
to excite the people to take up arms againſt their government, 
and to enforce that which might have ended in the deſtruction 
of that government in which he had fo much at ſtake. It muſt 
be underſtood, that he meant, by the people at large, their opi- 
'Tyons being collected; and thoſe opinions being communicated 
to the legitlature, would produce the effect which he wifhed. 
What then has beęn the conduR-of the prifoner; teſtified by 
1 — wh err 
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every part of the evidence in this cauſe ?---That he uniformly 
acted upon the Duke of Richmond's plan; that he wiſhed that 
to be effected which the Duke of Richmond meant to be ef- 
fected, and that he wiſhed it to be effected by the ſame means. 
Then it would be monſtrous in. you to conftrue theſe acts and 
reſolutions of theſe people in the way that you are deſired on the 
part of the Crown; it would be monſtrous for to ſay that he 
meant _ thing further. Is it not poſſible that he, by all theſe 
things whi 

that his object ſhould have been, that the Convention would do 
that which I have ſtated---colle&t the ſenſe of the people, and 
communicate it to Parliament? I only aſk firſt, Is it not poſ- 


ſible? If it be poſſible, and if you find that that was the Duke ; 


of Richmond's plan, and that this man has uniformly declared 


that his object was only to do that which the Duke of Richmond 


pointed out in his plan, ſurely you will not, for the ſake of fixing 
guilt upon him, preſume he meant more than the Nuke of Rich- 
mond, but rather inclining on the fide of innocence, you will 
- fay, that he meant what the Duke of Richmond did mean; 


that he meant the Convention to act as the Duke of Richmond 


ſaid the people at large might act, in order to obtain univerſal 


ſuffrage; not conveying it by force of arms, but peaceably to 


petition the Houſe of Commons. | | | 

Gentlemen, it is a principle, I think, in the Engliſh law, that 
when the act of a man is indifferent or doubtful, you will rather 
attribute it to an innocent than a guilty motive; and I hope too 
you have not loſt fight of another principle - that if the acts of 
a man be indifferent, and there be evident proofs of ſome having 
a tendency to ſhew it to be froin one motive, and ſome having 
a tendency to ſhew it to be from another, I hope you have not 


loſt fight of this principle---that a Jury will incline to think of 


the moſt innocent one, rather than the guilty; and with reſpect 
to this act, the calling a Convention, that it muſt be taken to 
be an innocent act. You have heard read a proteſt made 
ſeveral learned Peers upon a motion that was made in Parliament, 
in the Houſe of Peers, during the preſſure of the American war, 
when the burdens were felt heavily by the ſubjects. Earl Shel- 
burne made a motion, that the burdens ſhould be relieved from 
the ſubject ; the immediate object of which was, that a Com- 
mittee thould be called, conſiſting of neither placemen nor pen- 
fioners, to enquire what unneceffary expenditures, penſions, 
and places exiſted ; and to enquire how and what were the beſt 


means of leſſening them. After a long debate, the motion was 


nezatived, but thoſe who were in the minority, if they were 
weighed, not by number, but by quality, would be called the 
majority. At their head was the great and. venerable Earl 


Camden, as great a conſtitutional lawyer as any, and a firm ſup- 


porter of the conſtitution; ſome now acting in adminiſtration, 
„ „„ the 


ch have been given in evidence is it not poſſible 
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the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Grafton, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of Devonſhire, Marquis of 
Buckingham, Lord Scarborough, and, true to his old principles, 
the Duke of Richmond. They Were in the minority. The 
motion was negatived, but they proteſted againſt the negative. 
They aſſign their reaſons for publiſhing it they wiſhed to hand 
down to poſterity their reaſons for thinking that that Committee 
ought to have been inſtituted; and that that enquiry ſhould be 
ſet on foot; and the fourth reaſon they give is this---< We are 
further impelled to impreſs this motion, becauſe the object of it 
has been ſeconded and called for by a conſiderable majority of 
the people, who are aſſociated for this purpoſe, and ſeem deter- 
mined to purſue it by every legal and conſtitutional method that 
can be deviſed for its ſucceſs.” There you have Lord Camden's 
authority, that the people may legally and conſtitutionally aſſo- 
ciate for the purpoſe of obtaining an end which appears to them 
to be a legal and conſtitutional one; and then they go on--- 
And however ſome may affect to be alarmed, as if ſuch aſſo- 
ciations tended to diſturb the peace, or encroach upon the dele- 
gated power of the other Houſe, we are pertuaded, it 1s with no 
other view, but to collect the ſenſe of the people, and to inform 
the whole body of repreſentatives what are the ſentiments of 
their whole body of conſtituents.'” Then theſe learned and 
noble Lords aſſert, they believe, the collecting the general ſenſe 
of the people at large to be the object of theſe aſſociations- 
they believe, that the object of theſe aſſociations is to commu- 
nicate to the whole body of the repreſentatives what are the opi- 
. Mons of the whole body of the conſtituents. That was the ob- 
ject of the man who ſtands; at your bar; that was the object of 
all thoſe who acted with him: they meant to call a Convention 
of Delegates; not an aſſociation of the whole people, but of 
ſomething leſs tumultuous than the whole body of the people at 
e e a Convention of Delegates, by whoſe means they 
might collect what was the opinion of the whole body of the 
people, and by the fame organ communicate it to the whole body 
of their repreſentatives. They go on“ And if it be aſked 
' what further is to be done if theſe petitions are rejected, the belt 
_ anſwer is, that the caſe cannot be ſuppoſed ; for although upon 
a few ſeparate petitions it may be fairly ſaid, that the other Houle 
ought not to be decided by a part only of their conſtituents, yet 
it cannot be preſumed that they will act in defiance ct the 
united wiſhes of the whole people, or indeed of any great and 
notorious majority.“ | 17 i” me) 
Then here | get another ſtep; ſeparate petitions had been 
rejected, and petitions might be rejected: the Houſe of Com- 
mons might not think it neceſſary to accede to ſeparate petitions; 
but if petiuons could be got from theſe general aſſociations of 
the people, or indecd any great majority, that were legal and 
EY - | SE comtitutional, 
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conſtitutional, - that, according to the opinion of Lord Camden, 
ought to be attended to. It ought to have its weight---to carry 
ſo much weight in its eſtimation, that it could not be ſuppoſed 
that ſo wiſe a body as the Houſe of Commons could not: yield 
to it. 85 CCC 

Gentlemen, is that illegal, which. Lord Camden, that great 
lawyer, ſays, when he ſtates to you, that ſuch an application, 
ſuch petitions, ought to be attended to by the Houſe of Com- 
mons? Can it be contended that ſuch: aſſociations are illegal? 


1s it not holding out to the public, that when ſeparate. petitions 


are rejected, if there be a meaſure rejected that is thought to 
conduce to the public good, it is the right of the people to pre- 
ſent collective petitions, as a public body, telling them, that pe- 
titions ſo preſented are not likely to be rejected? They go on, 
and ſay - It is admitted that they have a power to vote as the 


think fit, but it is not poſſible to conceive. that ſo wiſe an af- ' 


ſembly will be ever raſh enough to reject ſuch petitions, and by 
that means, cauſe this dangerous queſtion to be broached and 
agitated whether they had not broke their truſt. Lhe voice 
of the people will certainly be complied with---Minifters may, 
as they ſeem to have done in a recent inſtance,” deprive any man 
of what he holds at their pleaſure for preſuming to exereiſe his 
undoubted right of thinking for himſelf upon this or other pub- 
lic ſubjects; but it will not be wiſe in them to treat theſe aſſo- 
ciations with contempt, or call them by the invidious name of 
faction---a name by which the minority in both Houſes of Par- 
liament have been fo frequently and ſo falſely calumniated; be- 
cauſe the name, ſo applied, will recoil back upon themſelves, 
when acting againſt the general ſenſe of the nation: nor will 
they be able to repreſent thoſe numbers, ſo reſpectable in rank 
and property, as they did but too ſucceſsfully the diſcontented 
Americans, as a mob of indigent and ſeditious incendiaries; 
becauſe the people to whom this is addreſſed, are tlie very peqple 
that are abuſed, and every man bears within himſelf the teſti- 
mon of its falſehood.” O7 0 7 Ne! W 
Gentlemen, the reaſon of my bringing forward this proteſt to 


you is, that you may ſee that it has been the opinion of great and 


enlightened men in this country, that aſſociations of the people, 
for obtaining the redreſs of what they conceive a national 


grievance---that fuch aſſociations are not only legal, but com- 


mendable; becauſe, if they were not only ſtrictly legal, and 
commendable alſo, I fhould not ſee ſuch names as I do at the 
bottom of this proteſt, in which they ſay, that hen ſuch peti- 
tions are preſented, it would be inconſiſtent with the wiſdom of 
the Houſe of Commons to reject the prayer of ſuch petitions. 

Now, Gentlemen, if this'/be-fo-+-if :this/ man at the har has 


always acted upon the Duke of Richmond's plan---if the Duke 


of Richmond has conſtantly pointed out to him, in all his publi- 
, 3 —« cations, 
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cations, that there exiſts this corrup tion in the ſtate that it may 
be remedied by this means, that the people have a right to act for 
themſelves in the way which T have ſtated to you-—if it is the 


+ + 
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Let me ſuppoſe, for a moment, that noble perſon ho gave his 


reaſons have ſince been operating upon the mind of the men at 
the bar. If this man has ſinned, his ſins are upon my head. x 30h 
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he has been miſled; he has beemmiſſed by me. He has purſurxd 
the ſame object, and he has purſued it by the ſame means. But 
he has uſed: harſh language; he has! entered into im rudent reo- 
lutions. Why, arg be, he is an ignorant mano His feſolu- 
tions may have been illegal. may have bern harſh; but when I 
have led him:to this hen I gave him the principled - hen his 
object is the ſame as mine -¶π)DCD.n the ultimatt end is the fame 
when the means are the fame, namely, by the intervention f 
the people; a little indiſcretiodn, a little violence of languunge, 
even a little illegality is to be excuſed, in a man of his profeſ- 
ſion. Lam of high rank in ttie ſtate, of great abilities, of greack 
induſtry, of education, experience, and knowledge, and an en- 
lightened mind to direct me: I uſed all theſe qualifications to 
endeavour to trace the ſource of the evil, and the remedy that 
ought to be applied. They led my mind to conclude that whichT  - 
thought was really ſalutary to the publie on this cauſe that uni- 
verſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments are the only means by 
which the country could be ſaved; and that if the Houſe of Com—- 
mons would not grant redreſs upon private petitions from the 
people, to the people was the appeal. He learned it from me? 
he has not my advantage, he has not my rank. I do not mean 
to intimate, that a Jury of this country will not diſtributè equa!l 
juſtice to a Duke or to him that if that Noble Duke ſtood at 
the bar inſtead of Mr. Hardy, he would have reafon to expect a dif- 
ferent verdict from Mr. Hardy, reaſoning from the ſame facts. But 
my reaſoning is the ſame. The Duke might ſay, I entertained the 
opinion that this man, following me, now ' entertains. He has 
none of thoſe advantages; he has on his ſide nothing but igno- 
rance. It is not wonderful, that reading the reaſons I have pub- 
liſhed ſnould convince him; and, therefore, it is reaſonable for 
you to preſume, he has acted bon fide. | But he has gone greater 
lengths. * He may, and that too may be excuſed in him; becauſe 
he is an ignorant man. He has not had the advantages I have - 
he has not had the advice I have had. He too may have met 
with greater provocations than I have. I have a large train of 
followers in the Houſe: of Lords: the propofitions I brought for- 
ward were never rejected with diſdain and contumely. 'T never a 2 
had the provocation he has received. I do not enquire whether 
the provocation was juſt. - Whether it be well or ill founded; but 
ſtill it is provocation, and a provocation at which it is not to be 
wondered that an unenlightened mind ſhould be irritated by.— 
Theſe are the topicks-that the Duke of Richmond himſelf Would 
urge to you. 1g 503 D107 1 tue DW eu 199 5111 945 
If the Duke of Richmond felt for a moment that that man's 
life was in danger, his blood would curdle in his veins. He 
would be ſhocked at the idea, when he knows that all the conduct 
of this man was produced by the principles he has uttered: it is 
that to which he has led him, which has been by the doctrines he 
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has avowed, by the reaſons he has publiſhed, If he knew that 
all the conduct of this man muſt have proceeded from this, he 
would implore you on his; knees not to find any, guilt upon that 
man, you were not ready to find upon him. He would tell you, that 

chere is nothing that he has done that he would not have done: 


his principles are the fame, and his object the ſame, and the means 
taken are the ſame: not a ſingle expreſſion has been proved upon 


him tending a different way. And ſurely, Gentlemen, it is a 
great excuſe for a man in the fituation of life in which the pri- 
ſoner ſtands, to have had the doctrines of the Duke of Richmond 
inculcated upon him as they have been---to have lrad the excuſe 
of the ſame object vrhich the Duke pointed out, and by the fame 


means. And I fay by the fame means; becauſe I ſay it is not 


proved by that plain, direct, and manifeſt proof which the ſtatute 
calls for, and which Lord Coke ſays is required; it is not proved 
by chat plain, direct, and manifeſt proof that he had any other 


deſigns: and if thoſe other deſigns are not proved by that plain, 
direct, and manifeſt proof, then the cireumſtances of his always 
having avowed different dehgns, that his intent was to adhere to 


the plan of the Duke of Richmond, ought. to lead you to a con- 
chifhon, that in this caſe he meant not to go beyond the plan of 


uke Richmndꝓt. 5 
> Gentlemen, what I have troubled you with hitherto is chiefly 


upon the general evidence of the plan that has been laid before 


Gentlemen, you collected from an argument that we had in 


the early part of this cauſe, that none of the evidence admitted 
in this cauſe, which is not brought home perſonally to Mr. 


Hardy, ought at all to affect him otherwiſe than this that it 


tended to prove the object of a general conſpiracy in the country 
to call together a Convention, to be ſupported by force againſt the 


government. With that view, nine- tenths of the evidence that was 


read has been admitted, and with that only, view; and it was 
ſtated by the Court, that Mr. Hardy was not to be affected by any 


of that evidence, any further than he might be proved afterwards 


to be engaged in that plot, and to the extent, that he was proved 
to be engaged in 1t---namely, that plot of galling together a 


Convention, to act with force of arms againſt the government. 


There is proof enough to ſhew you, that Mr. Hardy did mea! 


that a Convention ſhould be called. I do not diſpute it. But 


the queſtion. for you will be, Whether Mr. Hardy, the individual 
ſtanding at your bar, did in his mind intend that this Convention 
mould act with force of arms againſt the government? Now . 


wiſh it was within the ſcale of my abilities to have ſeparated the 


evidence, and lay diftuictly before you what, the evidenge that ap- 
plies ta Mr, Hardy on this point is. L admit, that his caſe is 


ſuch that it requires it. It ought to be done by his, Counſel. 


And I have but one excuſe, which is within the reach 11 my 
ä | 7 8 A 1hties 
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_ abilities---the utter impoſſibility of ſeparating the evidence, 


though 1 had the accidental opportunity of the leiſure of Sunday, 
jn which T endeavoured to do it; yet not having copies of one 
half of the papers, I waſted a great portion of time in tlat en- 
deavour, but found it was abſolutely impoſſible. Therefore, I 
am not able to do it, and therefore I cannot do it now to you. 
I muſt truſt to your recollection, the notes you have taken, and 
the accuracy of his Lordſhip; when he ſums up, to ſtate to you 
how much of this evidence affects Mr. Hardy. But, in my ap- 


prehenſion, none of it affects Mr. Hardy to ſhew, that in his 


mind there reſided that deſire of carrying the object of a parlia- 
mentary reform by force. ee en 2 a 1 e 
Gentlemen, you obſerve, that in the former part of my argu- 
ment I was contending there was no ſuch deſign, and if there 
was, there is no colour of fixing any thing, as it ſeems to me, 
upon Mr. Hardy perſonalx. . ns | 
__ Gentlemen, it is in evidence to you, that Mr. Hardy has never 
been without a ſpy at his elbow for the laſt two years, from the 
year 1792 till the time he was apprehended. He has never been 
preſent at any meeting, never been at any aſſembly of friends, at 
which there was not preſent ſome perſon that has brought to the 
ears of government every thing that was ſaid by thoſe perſons. 


Is it not ſingular then, that with the diſpoſitions thoſe men had 
to produce a reform, which I admit they had, not one ſingle 


expreſſion is proved to have paſſed from the mouth of Mr. Hard 

ſnewing diſreſpect either to the King or to the Lords? But 

would not rely much upon that. Is it not alſo ſingular, that 
there is not even a word, an haſty expreſſion, not even an acei- 
dental word, ever fallen from him to ſhew that it was ever in 
his contemplatign to uſe force for any purpoſe? And is it poſ- 
ible to conceive, if it ever was in his mind to carry the projects 
'of that Convention into execution by force, but what ſome ex- 
preſſions of this ſort, watched as he has been, ſome unguarded 
word, at ſome time or other, ſhould have fallen from him, indi- 
cating, that he did entertain ſuch an intent? 


there, was any ſuch plot, which we deny, the object of Mr. 
Hardy was to do ſuch a thing? Tou are trying the act of Mr. 
Hardy's mind---you are trying, whether he, meaning to have 
this conſulting and conſpiring to call this Convention, whether 
it was the object of his mind, that that Convention, when called, 
ſhould act by force? No matter who elſe intended it. You 
do not find it was the intention of Mr, Hardy---you cannot find 
Mr. Hardy guilty; and if there was ſuch an intention in Mr. 
Hardy, bd think it utterly impoſſible, that going into the hiſtory 
of his life for two years, going into every part of it, ſpies at- 
tending upon all occaſions, with! their ears open, it is impoſſible 
that ſome unguarded expreſſion thould not have fallen from him, 

| ee een HY 900 294 


Gentlemen, you have another queſtion to try---Whether, if 
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_ lan into execution, talking with them upon. the. circumſtances 
that would lead to it, ſuppoſing himſelf not to have been watched, 
and for two years talking with men in whom he may repoſe. the 
moſt certain confidence? Do you find any inſtance in the hiſ- 
tory of human nature, that any man, the moſt artful and arch, 
through the whole courſe of two years, never has in confidence 
dropped an expreſſion that went to ſhew the plan that was ſo 

lurking in the heart? Does the hiſtory of human nature furniſh 
ſuch an exiſtence? and if it does not, your juſtice, your huma- 
nit y, your good nature, would lead you to ſay, that it does not 
exiſt for the firſt time in the unfortunate man at the bar. Vou 
are trying the act of his mind you are trying whether it was 
his intention to compaſs this thing by force. If he never. has 
ſuffered to eſcape. from his lips an expreſſion of this kind; if all 
he has ſaid for two years has been communicated to govern- 
ment; if he has ſuppoſed himſelf to be in the company of his 
friends, when he was in the company of ſpies---it is too hard, 
ſurely, to ſay, that all that time he entertained an idea of which 
he never dropped a ſyllable even to thoſe with whom he is ſup- 

poſed to conſpire. Gentlemen, it is too much for human cre- 
dulity, to ſuppoſe that not a fingle expreſſion would have eſcaped 

Gentlemen, if Mr. Hardy were a, man of profligate man- 
ners, a diſſipated life-—if he was likely, from the tenor of his 
conduct, to ruſh into a plan of this fort---if you could preſume, 

from the tenor of his life, he was diſpoſed to purſue violent ob- 
jects by violent means, there might be ſomething. in this caſe. 

But you have heard ſuch a charaQer---the firſt time I ever 
heard ſo univerſal and complete a good character, given by fo 
many perſons, in his ſituation, in m e All ſorts of perſons have 
been called -his neighbours, his friends, thoſe whom he lived in 
intimacy with, thoſe of his own buſineſs, ſome his countrymen, 

and ſome not, and all of them concur in ſaying he is a man of a 

© moſt amiable and reſpe&able diſpoſition a man of the moſt 
peaceful mind---a man, the laſt in the world they ſhould think 
capable of entertaining ſuch a project as has now been imputed 
to him. The miniſter whom he attended has been called; he 
not only tells you that Mr. Hardy's conduct has been exemplary, 

that his manners have been amiable, but he tells you, that in his 
converſation with him upon politics he endeavoured to draw 
from him what was his object---what were the means by which 
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the end was intended to be brought about. He ſaid that he in- 
formed him, chat his object was a parliam nary en upon 
the plan of the Duke of Richmond, and that they intended to 
bring je about dy every means that were peaceable. Add to 
that, thoſe witneffes which we have called to his character were 
not all men of his way of thinking in politics; ſome of them 
different. I believe that was in evidence; if it was not, I know it 
to be ſo; ſome knowing him twenty years: his maſter whom he 
ſerved all concurred in faying, that during the time they have 
_ "known him, a better 38 never belonged to man. 


* 


Gentlemen, this is a caſe in which a peaceable character 


«. + 


ought, above all others, to weigh, becauſe this is a caſe in which 
are trying an act of the priſoner's mizid. You are trying 


whether he had conſpired with others to pull down this E. 
ment by force; whether he was capable of taking a knife in his 
hand and ſtabbing the government of the country; and if you 
find any thing ſhort of that, that he meant to attack the govern- 


ment by means of this Convention, then ſurely this character 


ought to weigh; furely a man of fuch peaceable manners ought 
not to be eaſily preſumed capable of being guilty of ſuch an act; 
and when you add to that, that diligent fearch which they have 
made for two years---that moſt diligent fearch which no man 
could be aware of, when they were acquainted with every 
thought of his mind that has found expreſſion by his tongue; it 
is not too much to aſk you to ſuppoſe, that whatever others 
might have thought of this urfesl⸗ that he had not thoſe views 
that are imputed to him that he meant to ſubvert the govern- 
ment of the country. UB ar a 
Gentlemen, let me remind you again of what the points are. 
What is the queſtion you have-to try? It is, Whether Mr. 


Hardy, at the time he entered into this reſolution for the purpoſe 


of calling this Convention, did himſelf perſonally mean that the 
Convention being called, fhould act by force of arms againſt the 
government of the country? That is the act you have to try. 
Mr. Hardy's life has been fifted, and through the whole courſe 
of his life, it does not appear that a ſingle expreſſion has ever 
fallen from him by which it can be collected that he meant to 
uſe force. If he did not mean to uſe force, he muſt be acquitted 
of any charge as imputed to him by this indictment. That he 
has not, the evidence goes fully in proof of; and therefore, I 
truſt in God, you will give your verdict of acquittal for the 


priſoner. 
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386 ] 
Lord Preſident. Mr. Hardy, the Counſel that you have had 
aſſigned to you, at your 6wn requeſt;' have hitherto conducted 

our defence, examined your witneſſes, and each of them ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the Jury on your behalf: you are alſo at 
full liberty to ſpeak for yourſelf, if you wiſh to do ſo; and if you 
do, this is the proper time for you to be heard. - _ 

Mr. Hardy: My Lord, Tam perfectly ſatisfied with the de- 
fence my Counſel have made for me; and I apprehend there is 
no need of my ſaying any more. > © © 8 

Lord Preſident. And you don't wiſh to add any thing? 
Mr. Hardy. No, my Lord. | 85 
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SOLICITOR GENE. 


May it pleaſe your Lordſbips- Gentlemen of the Fury, 
THE defence being now cloſed, it is my duty to addreſs you, 
Gentlemen, in reply to what has fallen from the learned Counſel, 
and for the purpoſe of ſumming up to you the evidence you have 
heard. 25 3 1 
Fou have, no doubt, Gentlemen, been impreſſed with a very 
able and powerful ſpeech, which my learned friend who ſpoke 
laſt delivered to you. And I am happy in congratulating my- 
ſelf, and the _ | 
been made; I think equal, if not beyond any thing I ever heard. 
The priſoner, I am ſure, has been moſt ably defended by two 
very able Counſel; and if, having had ſuch aſſiſtance, his defence 
is unequal to his purpoſe, it is becauſe his guilt is manifeſt it 
it muſt be from the clearneſs of the proof, and not becauſe full 
juſtice has not been done to him. I muſt confeſs, however, that 
with reſpe& to one thing which fell from one of my learned 


friends, the leading Counſel, I did feel great ſurprize ; and the 
more ſo, as he has repeated it in the courſe of what he ſaid, when 


he talked of the policy of a verdict. 

Gentlemen, I have been taught, that a Jury of Engliſhmen, 
| {worn to decide upon the life of a fellow citizen, are to decide 
only according to the truth of the caſe that is made out in evi- 
dence before them, without turning aſide to the right hand or to 
the left, keeping perpetually the dire& path before them, and 
attending only to the evidence, the law as it affects that evidence, 
and the concluſion they ought to draw---without conſidering, 
either on one {ide or other, any political circumſtances whatever. 
And much ſhould we have to lament, if political circumſtances, 
or any circumſtances beyond the particular caſe before the Jury, 
ſhould, in any degree, weigh down the cauſe. Trial by Jury is 
the great ſafety of the ſtate itſelf, and of every individual. If 
we {uffer it to be perverted, either one way or the other, we run 


the danger of removing from the conſtitution of our government, 


the great controul which the people of this country have re- 
ſerved in their own hands over that conſtitution---that controul, 
which prevented the tyranny of a Cromwell from ap to 

| 390 - fſuch 
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ſuch a degree as it otherwiſe might have done]; which firſt ſhook 
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ſafety of the ſtate itſelf may be involved in it. But 2 


r 
duty equally to diſcard that obſervation from your mind. You 


SS + Ss 


elta diffculty which, perhaps, in ſome degree, the caſe 
impoſes upon me; but I think thus far I ſee clearly. that the 
Have nt àttempted to diſpute any one important fact in the wo 2 
dence; I mean not the truth of any one important fact, but that, 
as für as I have been able to judge, the truth of every important 
fact ſtands in effect admitted upon the defence which the pri- 
ſoner's Counſel have made for him. They have endeavoured to 


. 385; J? 


as a defence for: the Duke of Richmond. and others, rather than 
to defend the priſoner at the bar. But however; all theſe con- 
{iderations; it appears to m ought to be 'thrown entirely out of 
the caſe. Vou are merely to drcide upon the evidence before 

you, and on that evidence as it applies to the priſon ert. 
Gentlemen; ſeeing therefore that my learned friends have not 
been able materially to ſhake any of the important facts of the 
caſe, I ſhall very fhortly take a view of the law of the caſe, 
and conſider it with reference to What appears to me to be the 
ſtriking and leading facts of the cafe + but I beg leave fixſt to 

obſerve, as the meaning and intention of acts imputed to the 
priſoner are more a queſtion than the facts themſelves, it may be 
important a little to attend to the evidence, as it imputes that 

meaning and intent to him in common with a great number of 

other people. It did not enter into the mind of the Attorney 

General when he opened this caſe to you, to impute to the great 
| maſs of people concerned in theſe tranſactions any ſuch meaning 

or intent as he imputes to the priſoner at the 172 3 he conceived. , 
on the contrary. : The proceedings, generally ſpeaking, were a 
ſyſtem of fraud and deception- always profeſſing one ching, and 

really meaning another - -confining this to à few perſons Who 


o 
* 


were the directors and leaders of the whole, and had the whole . 
buſineſs in effect under their management. If this was matter 
of doubt with us before the cauſe was opened, we can have no 
doubt of it now; 1 mean, it is impoſſible for us to doubt that, in 
a degree, at leaſt this is the caſe; it is impoſſible for us to doubt 

that there was great ſecreſy in the conduct of parts of the tranſ- 
action; that > ew tranſacted the Whole, and the reſt blindly 
ſubmitted to whatever they ordaind . 

Gentlemen, the whole croſs- examination of the Sheffield wit- 
neſſes, and the whole original examination of the witneſſes for 
the priſoner, and - their croſs- examination, ſeem to me to ſhew. 
that the great majority of the perſons engaged in this buſineſs 
have been perſons who thus implicitly gave up their judgement | '4 
to thoſe who: were their leaders. Vou will recollect, Gentlemen, 
the manner in which Broomhead deſeribed it: they liſtened to 
their great otators, as to their guides and directors; they had not 
the vanity to think they could form a proper plan of proceeding, 
and therefore, as Broomhead-!ſays, pailed reſolutions, as a com- 
pliment to thoſe who drew them up; leaving it to thoſe perſons, 
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as men of knowledge; and having canfidence in them, ſome of 1 
them appear with perfect inattention, merely to have done as 1 
others did. Dowling ſaid, that when the ſpeeches and reſolutions TY 
were read at Chalk Farm, he was at ſuch a diſtance he could not _ ii 
hear what was faid, and he gave his vote in conſequence of ſee- | 1 
ing the reſt vote. Some of them deſcribe themſelyes as heing 3 


totally inattentive. Vou will remember Archibald Hunter, a 
perfumer and hair-dreſſer, who had forgotten hat trade he was 


before 
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before he lived on his means. That man ſtated, that he heard the 


reſolutions at Chalk Farm and the Globe Tavern read, but he 


could not recapitulate one. He did not vote, he took no part, 
and that from that inattention that pervades his whole conduct. 

SGentlenien, I can eaſily ſee, that many other perſons were as 
mattentive as this man was, who tio as he did, in ſuch ſo- 


Cieties as theſe. It is material there ſhould be ſuch men; and as 


it is material in ſuch ſocieties as theſe, it is more material that 
there ſhould be perſons who take on themſelves to lead ſuch men, 


and decide for them upon acts which are of the greateſt impor- 


tance to themſelves and to the country; for inattentive men 
like theſe might be led to the moſt violent meaſures, without the 
leaſt judging for themſelves upon the ſubjet. mg. 
Gentlemen, almoſt every one of the witneſſes who were pro- 


duced on the part of the priſoner are from the London Corre- 


ſponding Society, for I believe only one of them came from the 
Conſtitutional Society : almoſt every one of the witneſſes for the 
priſoner have been of this deſcription, and the only one of the 


Conſtitutional Society was a member of both that was Mr. 


Willis, che dancing-maſter ; he ſaid he was very little acquainted 
with their proceedings ; he never looked at their books, though 


ĩt does appear that the books always laid on the table; he never 


heard, of a Committee of Correſpondence, or the Secret Com- 
mittee, till he read it in the newſpapers, though it was clearly 


proved that every thing was tranſacted by that committee. And 


upon the whole, I think, that with reſpect to that gentleman, you 
muſt be perfuaded'he was not a man they could have fought as a 


member to either ſociety, from any other motive than that he 


appeared very willing to part with his money, and probably in 
better circumſtances than moſt of them were. 1 
And, Gentlemen, the producing to you witneſſes of this kind 
art extremely ſtrong circumſtances; becauſe if they had meant 
that the tranſactions of the London Correſponding Society ſhould 
be openly examined, if they had thought the tranſactions of that 


ſociety could bear the face of open day, why would not they 
have brought the acting managers of the ſociety ? Would not 


they have brought thoſe who had been conſtantly delegates, who 
had been in the committee, except thoſe againſt whom theſe ac- 
cuſations are made? But not one of them is called, not one man 
of that deſcription is now brought forward, not even one man 


who regularly and neue attended the London Correſponding 
ty; t of them had not attended for a con- 
ſiderable time before the priſoner was taken up, fo that all the 


Society; and I believe mo 


recent tranſactions they were totally unacquainted with. Dow- 
ling and Hunter were the only perſons preſent that could give 
any account of the recent tranſactions, and they could give no 


account of them Hunter from his inattention, and Dowling 


did not indeed allow. that he had been preſent any where, except- 
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ing at the meeting of Chalk. Farm, where he could not hear 42 


word. There were, among them ſome gentlemen; however; 
of more diſcernment, better obſervation, and more underſtanding, 
and this will apply, for inſtance, to one of the Sheffield witnefles 
of the name of Widdiſon; and I think you will be cleat from 
his evidence, Vou will remember the ſituation of this man; 
for I muſt beg leave to deny the aſſertion that was made by the 
Counſel for the priſoner, that you are to give great credit to 
every thing that a witneſs ſays. The Jury are to conſider his 
credit according to the bias upon his mind, and he muſt be 
judged of by his bias. If he is biaſſed by prejudice, you are ts 
conſider that prejudice. You are to weigh it, to perceive how 
it affects his teſtimony, for the moſt honeſt man will be miſled 
by that kind of bias: and when you hear men giving their evi- 
dence, and perceive, from the terms that they uſe, that they have 
a bias on their minds, you are to try which way that bias hes, 


and accordingly give the degree of credit to their teſtimon. 


Gentlemen, Widdiſon ſays that, which muſt make you be- 
lieve he had ſeen through the veil that covered theſe proceedings: 
for he ſtates, that he ſaw Mr. Y orke ſome weeks before he left 
Sheffield; that he had a converſation with him about univerſal 


would have nothing more to do with it. Now, Gentlemen, 


what could have made this alteration or impreſſion upon the mind 


of Widdiſon, if Widdiſon had not perceived, as the matter de- 

veloped itſelf, that things came out that he did not ſee before; 
that as he ſaw further into the buſineſs, he ſaw danger in it, and 

he would have nothing more to do with it ? 40 ts 


Gentlemen, you will recollect, Widdiſon was one of the 
Sheffield committee, and, though he was one of that committee, 


yet he never ſaw Daviſon's letter about the pikes. Now that is 
an extremely ſtriking eircumſtance, becauſe it ſhews, that thaſe 
who had the management of the buſineſs at Sheffield began to 
find out that Widdiſon did ſee a little into the buſineſs, and 
therefore that important letter was not ſhewn to him. And 1 
think you will Ukewiſe ſee, that Broomhead began to have a few 
ſeruples upon he buſineſs, by the nature of his evidence He 
knew nothing of the letter, originally directing that Hardy 
ſhould ſend orders for the pikes to Broomhead, whoſe name is 
ſcratenhed out, and Moody's put in the room of it, who ſuffered 
his name to be put to it without any conſideration whatever of 
the conſequences; and Broomhead's name being ſtruck out, 
ſhews that he was not likely to be led any longer by them. 
Gentlemen, it ſtrikes me, and I think when 1 come to exa- 
mine it a little more, it will not be difficult to diſcover, that the 
whole affair of the pikes at Sheffield was an impoſition on the 
minds of the people; for an alarm was ſpread, that the ariſtocrats 
were going to arm againſt them, and diſperſe their meeting; and 


O 
then 


ſultrage, and he thought it would be going too far, and ſaid he 
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Infults. It never occurred to him to ſay to them, If particular 
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then they are told by Mr. Yorke, Mr: Gales, and Mr. Daviſon, 
TE ire te id; af ue e rss that: Mir. On 
(for thoſe are the three; and you'wiltirec that Mr. Gales 


| has abſconded, and ſo has Mr. Daviſon, I: they tell them, it is 


lawfuf to have arms, and they are entitled to it for their defenee 
by the Bill of Rights3-thatthj ariſtoeratic party would certainly 
attack them, and therefore they ought all of them to provide 


arms. It is clear-it is impöſſible to attend to the. evidence 
without ſeeing, that they were afraid of ſome attack on them- 


ſelves; and that, under that impreſſion, they had provided theſe 
pikes. Why, ſuch men as Broomhead and Gales, and men 
of that deſcription, were eaſily brought into it, though Widdiſon 
tald you he would have nothing to do with it. And you will 
likewiſe recolle&, that Mr. Broomhead told you, there were ex- 
preſſions of Mr. Yorke that were improper, becauſe he felt pain 
K ]ĩõͤÄ v tt big | 
Now, Gentlemen, theſe men are men of that fort of deſcrip- 
tion, that it required that they ſhould be-alarmed to a -certain 
degree, to induce them to arm themſelves under the pretence of 
detending themſelves; but when" they were once armed, if they 


had the arms in their hands, they might uſe them as well offen- 


fively as defenſively 3 and that the perſons muſt well know who 
had the direction of this buſineſs, for theſe perſons were not men 
of inferior underſtandings. Mr. Yorke has been deſcribed as a 
perſon of very ſuperior underſtanding : he well knew, that if 
theſe perſons apprehended any injury to themſelves, that the ap- 

| 9 defended them from thoſe 


perſons are offenſive to you, if you are inſulted, fly to a magi- 
ſtrate, ſtate it to him, and take care that you are protected- 
No; he rather choſe to make uſe of the terror that had been 


impreſſed on their minds from what had paſt. I can eaſily con- 
ceive, that a violent party, calling themſelves the Church and 


King Party, may act very improper ; but uſe is made of this to 
induce theſe men to entertain the idea of arming themſelves in 
their own defence, and that being once obtained, it is not eaſy 
to conceive to what an extent it might have gone; ſo that the 


plan ſettled was, that they could have ten theuſand pikes forged 
in Sheffield in ene day. All then that was wanted was, to have 


the plan ſettled, and -a few to have the pikes, chat they might 
know what fort of things to order; and from the price, which 
Was very cheap, and the other little circumſtance of arranging 
the length of the pole; in a very few days, a pretty large 
body might have been armed at Sheffield; and a . o 


armed, might have acted, as Mr. Yorke ſeemed very well diſ- 


poſed to do- namely, that rather than be trampled upon in the 


way in which they were trampled upon, he would, march to 
London at the head of them,.where ten thoufand men Wein 
| | wit 


| SE = 2 . 
ehe end was intended to be brought about. He ſaid that he in- 
formed him, that his object was a parliamentary reform, upon 
the plan of the Duke of Richmond, and chat they intended to 
bring it about by everg means that were ——— 5 n Add to 
that, thoſe witneſſes which we haue called to his character were 
not all men of his way of thinking in politics; ſome of them 
different. believe that was in evidence; if it as not, I know it 
to be ſo; ſome knowing him twenty years: his maſter whom he 
ſerved all concurred in ſaying, that during the time they have 
known him, a better character never belonged to man. 
Gentlemen, this is a caſe in which à peaceable character 
ought, above all others, to weigh, becauſe this is a caſe in which 
you are trying an act of the priſoner's mind. You are trying 
whether he had conſpired with others tg pull down this govern- 
ment by force; whether he was capable of taking a knife in his 
hand and ſtabbing the government of the country; and if you. 
find any thing ſhort of that, that he meant to attack the govern- 
ment by means of this Convention, then ſurely this character 
ought to weigh; ſurely a man of ſuch peaceable manners ought 
not to be eaſily preſumed capable of being guilty of ſuch an act; i 
and when you add to that, that diligent ſearch which they have 1 


made for two years that moſt diligent ſearch which no man | 
could be aware of, when they were acquainted with every | þ 
thought of his mind that has found expreſſion by his tongue; it 4 ; 
is not too much to aſk you to ſuppoſe, that whatever others Bj 
might have thought of this ſubject, that he had not thoſe views 1 


that are imputed to him -that he meant to ſubvert the governs 
ment of the county. ü e e en 
Gentlemen, let me remind you again of what the points are. 
What is the queſtion you have to try? It is, Whether Mr. | *. 
Hardy, at the time he entered into this reſolution for the purpoſe 1 
of calling this Convention, did himſelf perſonally mean that the = 1 
Convention being called, ſhould act by force of arms againſt the © | 
government of the country? That is the act you have to try. 44 
Mr. Hardy's life has been ſifted, and through the whole courſe 1 
of his life, it does not appear that a ſingle expreſſion has ever | 
fallen from. him by which it can be collected that he meant to 
uſe force. If he did not mean to uſe force, he muſt be acquitted 
of any charge as imputed to him by this indictment. © That he 
has not, che evidence goes fully in proof of; and therefore, I 
_ in God, you will give yuur verdict” of acquittal for the 
r d Tote 40 mn 9. 5 
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Lord Prefident. - Mr. Hardy, the Counſel that you have had 
aſſigned to you, at your own requeſt, | have hitherto conducted 
our defence, examined your witnefles, and each of them ad- 
Jreſfec themſelves to the Jury on your behalf: you are alſo at 
full liberty to ſpeak for yourſelf, if you wiſh to do ſo; and if you 
do, this is the proper time for you to be heard. hors 

Mr. Hardy, My Lord, Lam perfectly ſatisfied with the de- 
fence my Counſel have made for me; and J apprehend there is 
no need of my ſaying any more. 
Lord Preſident. And you don't wiſh to add any thing ? 

Mr. Hardy. No, my Lord. 
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May it pleaſe your Lordſhips---Gentlemen of the Fury, : 
T HE defence being now cloſed, it is my my to addreſs you, 
Gentlemen, in reply to what has fallen from the | 
and for the purpoſe of ſumming up to you the evidence you have 
heard. | | 2 OR | 
You have, no doubt, Gentlemen, been impreſſed with a very 
able and powerful ſpeech, which my learned friend who ſpoke 
laſt delivered to 2 And I am happy in congratulating my- 
ſelf, and the 15 eſſion, upon the exertion of ability which has 
been made; I think equal, if not beyond any thing I ever heard. 


The priſoner, I am ſure, has been moſt ably defended by two 


very able Counſel; and if, having had ſuch affiſtance, his defence 
is unequal to his purpoſe, it is becauſe his guilt is manifeſt it 
it muſt be from the clearneſs of the proof, and not becauſe full 


juſtice has not been done to him. I muſt confeſs, however, that 


with reſpect to one thing which fell from one of my learned 
friends, the leading Counſel, I did feel great ſurprize ; and the 
more fo, as he has repeated it in the courſe of what he ſaid, when 
he talked of the policy of a verdict. | 

Gentlemen, I have been taught, that a Jury of Engliſhmen, 


{worn to decide upon the life of a fellow citizen, are to decide 


only according to the truth of the caſe that is made out in evi- 
dence before them, without pony, to the right hand or to 
the left, keeping perpetually the direct path before them, and 
attending only to the evidence, the law as it affects that evidence, 
and the concluſion they ought to draw---without conſidering, 
either on one fide or other, any political circumſtances whatever. 
And much ſhould we have to lament, if political circumſtances, 
or any circumſtances beyond the particular caſe before the Jury, 


ſhould, in any degree, weigh down the cauſe. Trial by Jury is 


the great ſafety of the ſtate itſelf, and of every individual. If 
we ſuffer it to be perverted, either one way or the other, we run 


the danger of removing from the conſtitution of our government, 


the great controul which the people of this country have re- 
ſerved in their own hands over that conſtitution-—that controul, 
which prevented the tyranny of a Cromwell from en to 

| | : SD 2 | "2m 
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fact ſtands 


he had ſaid any thing untrue on that occaſion. 


1 388 ] 


uch à degree as it otherwiſe might have done; which firſt ſhook. 


Tames IT. upon his throne,” and ut all times has preſerved, and 


wil be found err in all times to preſerve, the rights and liber- 


duty equally to diſcard that obſervation from your mind. 


7 evidence, and to wholly diſcard every other conſideration 


. 
} S.+ 


b 
Gentlemen, in following my learned friends who have ap- 


: peared iq Counſel for the priſoner, I have a conſiderable diffi- 


| Have not attempted to diſpute any one important fa in the evi- 
© defice;"T mean not the trüth of any one important fact, but that, 


therefore you have the ſtrongeſt ee ee that it was 
againſt them, to 


paſſed on the 2d of May, and where he ſuppoſed there might be 


* - 


73% J 
as a defence for. the Duke of Richmond, and others, rather than 


* 


to defend the priſoner at the bar: But however, all theſe con- 


that there was great ſecreſy in the conduct of parts of the tranſ- 
action; that a few tranſacted the whole, 1 ie reſt blindly 
ſubmitted to whatever they ordain ed. 

Gentlemen, the whole croſs- examination of the Sheffield wit- 
neſſes, and the whole original examination of the witneſſes for 
the priſoner, and their croſs- examination, ſeem to me to ſhew 
that the great majority of the perſons engaged in this buſineſs 
have been perſons who thus implicitly gave up their judgement 
to thoſe who were their leaders. You will recollect, Pk avon 
the manner in which Broomhead deſcribed it: they liſtened to 
their great orators, as to their guides and directors; they had not 
the vanity to think they could form a proper plan of proceeding, 
and therefore, as Broomhead ſays, paſſed reſolutions, as a com- 
pliment to thoſe. who drew them up, leaving it to thoſe 2 
as men of knowledge; and having confidence in them, ſome of 
them appear with perfect inattention, merely to have done as 
others did. Dowling ſaid, that when the ſpeeches and reſolutions 
were read at Chalk Farm, he was at ſuch a diſtance he could not 
hear what was ſaid, and he gave his vote in conſequence of ſee- 
ing the reſt vote. Some of them deſcribe themſelves as being 
totally inattentive. Lou will remember Archibald Hunter, a 
perfumer and hair-dreſſer, who had forgotten what trade "= = 
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before he lived. on his means. I lat man ſtated, that he * 
reſolutions at Chalk Farm and the Globe Tavern read, but he 
could not xpęapitulata one. He did innt vote, he todk no part, 
and that framſthat inattention that-pervades his whole conduct. 
Sentlemen, I can eaſily fee; that ene perſons were as 
inattentive ay, this, man was, Whorengaged, as be did, in ſuch ſo- 
Cieties as theſe. It is material thete ſhould be ſuch men; and as 
it is material in ſuch ſocieties; as theſe, it ist more material that 
there ſhould be. perſons, whg take on themſelves to lead ſuch men, 
and decide for them upon acts which, are of the ;greateſt impor- 
tance to themfelyes and to the country ; for inattentive men 
like theſe might be led to the maſt violent meaſures, without the 
leaſt judging, v4 themſelves upon the fubjeq um 1 

e u e every one of the witneſſes whe vakin pra- ä 
duced. on the part of the ptiſoner are from the London Corre- 
ſponding — „or, J believe only one of them came from the 

enden iety: ahnoſt every one of the xitneſſes for the 

riſoner haye —. this defeription, and the only one of the 
onſtitutignal Society was à member of both that was Mr. 
Willis, —— ; he ſaid he as very little acquainted 
with their, proceedings; be never looked at their books, though 
it docs appęar that the books, always. laid on the table; he never 
rd of 2 Committee of Correſpondence, or the Fee Com- 
W till he gad. it in the newſpapers, though it was clearly 
that every thing was trauſacted by that committee. And 
—_— the whole, I think, that with reſpect to that gentleman, you 
mult be perſuaded he was not a man they could. have ſought as a 
member to either ſociety, from any other motive than that he 
appeared very willing to part with his money, and: Or in 
better circumſtances than moſt of them were. 

And, Gentlemen, the producing to vou ices af this kind 
are extremely ſtrong cixcumſtances zubecauſę if. they had meant 
that the tranſactions of the London Correſponding Society ſhould 
be openly examined, if they had thought the tranſactions of that 
fociety could bear the face of open day, why: would not they 
have brought the acting managers; of, thei ſactety 2: Would not 
they have brought thoſe who, had been pr er vs, delegates, who 
had been in the committee, except, thoſe againſt whom. theſe ac- 
cuſations are made? But not one of them is called, nat one man 
of that deſcription is no brought forward not even one man 
who regularly and conſtantly, attended the London Correſponding 
Society; and I believe moſt of them had not attended for a con- 
ſiderable time before the priſonet was taken: up, ſo that all the 
recent tranſactions they Were n, unacquainted with. Dow- 
ling and Hunter were the only perſons 7 that could give 
any account of the recent ane on and. they could give no 
account of them--Hunter from his inattention, and Dowling 
UF: not indeed allow that he had been preſent any where, except- 

ing 


\ 


1, 


ing at the meeting of Challe Farm, where he could not heat 2 
word. "There were among them entlemen, however, 
of more difeernment, better Gbter ele nal 

and this will apply, for inſtancez to one of the Shefffeld witneſſes 
of the name of Widdiſon⸗; and I think -yow will be clchr from 
his evidence. You wib remember the ſituation of khtis man; 
for I-muſt beg leave to deny th alfertion that was made by the 
_ Counſel for the: priſoner, t you are th! give great etedit' to 
every thing chat a wirneſs ſays. The Jury are to corifider his 
credit according tõ the bias upon His mid, and he mut be 
judged of by his bias. If he is biafſed by prejudice, you are to 
conſider that prejudice. * Vou are to weigh it, tö percelve how 


it affects his teſtimony, for the moſt honeſt man will be miſled 


by that kind of bias: and when you hear men giving their evi- 
dence, and peretive, from the terms that they uſe, that they Rar 
a bias on their minds, you are to try Which way 3 chat bias lies, 
and accordingly give the degree of credit to their ec: 
Gentlemen, Widdiſon ſays that, which muſt make 12 a 
lieve he had ſeen through the veil that co rd theſe procecdin 
for he ſtates; that he faw Mr. Yorke ſome weeks before he 10 
Sheffield; that he had a converfation with "Hit abviit univerTAI 
ſuffrage,” and he thought'/it would be going too far, 26d "(aid" he 


would have nothing more to do with it. New,” Gentlemen 
what could have made this ulteration or impreſſion upon the mind 


of Widdifon, if Widdifon had hot perceived as the matter des 
veloped itfelt, that things came out that he id not Tee *Before; 
that as be ſaw further into the bufineſs, he ſaw dang er in it, A 
he would have e. more to do with ir ?“! ing cen 
Gentlemen, you will collect, Widdiſon was dhe & fh 
Sheffield e and; thoüigh he was oe of chat Comtrürfse, 
yet he never ſaw Davyifon?s letter about the pikes. 'Now That is 
an extremely ſtribing eireumſtance, becauſe it ſhews, RAE th 
who had thè management of the buſinels. at Sheffield began fo! 
find out: that Widdiſon did ſee a lirtle inte the birſinels, Ant 
therefore that important letter was not ſhewn to Him. And T 
think you/will dikewiſe ſee that Broomhead began to have a eb 


ſeruples uppm hel buſinheſs, by the nature of his evidence. He, 5 


knew nothing / of the letter, originally directing that Hardy 
ſhould fend olders for the piltes to 'Broomhead; whoſe Hire fs 
icratched out; and'Moody's put in the room” of it, ho ſuffered 
his name to be put to it without any confidetation Whatever of 
the conſequences; and Broomhead's name being ſtruck but, 
ſhewys that he was not likely to be led any longer by n 
Gentlemen, it ſtrikes me, and I think hen H come to & 
mine it alittle more, it will not be difficult to cover, that the 
whole affair of the pikes at Sheffield was an impolitior on. the 


minds of the people for an alarm was ſpread, that chelariftöcrats 


were going to arm n therh, a diſperſe their meeting; and 
then 


more wndetftandine, 
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then they are told by Mr. Yorke, Mr. Gales, and Mr. Daviſon; 
{for thoſe are the three, and you will recolle& that Mr. Gales 
s abſconded, and ſo has Mr. Daviſon,) they tell them, it is 
lawful to have arms, and they are entitled to it for their defence 
dy the Bill of Rights; that this ariſtocratic party would certainly 
attack them, and therefore they ought all of them to provide 
arms. It is clear---it is impoſſible to attend to the evidence 
without ſeeing, that they were afraid of ſome. attack on them- 
ſelves; and that, under that impreſſion, they had provided theſe 
pikes. Why, ſuch men as Broomhead and Gales, and men 
of that deſcription, were eaſily brought into it, though Widdiſon 
told you he would have nothing to do with it. And you will 
 Ikewiſe recollect, that Mr. Broomhead told you, there were ex- 
preſſions of Mr. Yorke that were improper, becauſe he felt pain 
when they were uſed. - 1 
Now, Gentlemen, theſe men are men of that ſort of deſcrip- 
tion, that it required that they ſhould be alarmed to a certain 
degree, to induce them to arm themſelves under the pretence of 
_ defending themſelves; but when they were once armed, if they 


had the arms in their hands, they might uſe them as well offen- 
ſively as defenſively ; and that the perſons muſt well know who 
had the direction of this buſineſs, for theſe perſons were not men 
of inferior underſtandings. Mr. Yorke has been deſcribed as a 
perſon of very ſuperior underſtanding : he well knew, that if 
theſe perfons apprehended any injury to themſelves, that the ap- 
plication to a magiſtrate would have. defended them from thoſe 
inſults. It never occurred to him to ſay to them, If particular 
perſons are offenſive to you, if you are infulted, fly to a magi- 
{trate, ſtate it to him, and take care that you are proteCted--- 
No; he rather choſe to make uſe of the terror that had been 
Impreſſed on their minds from what had paſt. I can eafily con- 
ceive, that a violent party, calling themſelves the Church and 
King Party, may act very improper; but uſe is made of this to 
induce theſe men to entertain the idea of arming themſelves in 
their own defence, and that being once obtained, it is not eaſy 
to conceive to what an extent it might have gone; ſo that the 
plan ſettled was, that they could have ten thouſand pikes forged 
in Sheffield in one day. All then that was wanted was, to have 
the plan ſettled, and a few to have the pikes, that they might 
know what ſort of things to order; and from the price, which 
was very cheap, and the other little circumſtance of arranging 
the length of the pole; in a very few days, a pretty large 
body might have' been armed at Sheffield; and a body, ſo 
armed, might have acted, as Mr. Yorke ſeemed very well dif- _ 
poſed to do---namely, that rather than be trampled upon in the 
way in which they were trampled upon, he would, march to 
London at the head of them, where ten thouſand men mi gi 
| WI 
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with pikes, + | 1. Das, not L 
molt agreeable to humanity in Paris and its neighbourhood. ..._ 
Gentlemen, in conſequence, of this train of fraud, deceit, and 

eredulity, you, will find that motions were mzde for the purpoſe 


* 2 
4 


ol being, negatived, as was plainly proved on the tranſactions of 


Sheffield; as was the motign for .petitioning Parli ament, made 


1 


for the ſimple and only 9981 5 be rejected, and be the ſubject 


of further procedure. Why, Gentlemen, do men mean to a6 

fairly and honeſtly Who. act in that way? And did the body of 
the people know that that was contrived? The evidence has 
diſtinctly hen to you that they did not: it was done for the 
purpoſe of. being rejected. Did the reſt. of the country know 
that that had been h ice 


cuſſion ever took place: it was determined before hand; it was 
made for the purpoſe of being rejected and, being rejectedꝭ cer- 
tain other proceedings were then thought of to_ follow it. J 
think it is almoſt proved, that the proceedings of the ſociety at 
Sheffield were printed before they were. actual 


time as poſſible; but you will recollect, with reſpect to the pro- 
ceedings at the Globe Tavern, on the 20th of January, they 
were printed on the 18th, though this meeting Was not held fil 
the 20th; ſo you ſee that this was all contrived from b 
to end, and being ſo contrived, were put into the hands of à 
printer, and, but for the priſoner happening to come in the way, 
they would have been diſtributed before the meeting had been 
held; for the printer carried them, and he was ordered to take 
them back, except a few which were given to a few confidential 


friends: you will alſo, recollect, that the proceedings at Shalk 
Farm appear very early, though it does not really appear that 


they were printed before hand: they muſt have been pretty well 
arranged before they actually took place. It ſeems to me there- 
fore, Gentlemen, that a ſyſtemhas been purſued which abſolt es 
a great majority of the perſons engaged, although very blameable 


in many tranfackions they have done, yet it abſolves them from 


a great part of the highly criminal charge which is imputed to 
the priſoner at the bar. They aëted careleſsiy, they acted in- 
_ cautiouſly, they gave themſelves up to leaders; but they acted 
without any very diſtinct views of what they were doing; they 
acted under falſ: impreſſions; many of them acted from inatten- 
tion, and voted becauſe they ſaw others vote, 

One of the witnelſes from Sheffield, I recollect, examined 


1 ” 
3 1 


on the part 


they were in 1688; that glorious event, as he called it, | 

Now, Gentlemen, let me call to your mind what changes 
have been made in the Houſe of Commons ſince the year 1688. 
Vol. II. 7 3 E | | What 


D AFR ds Ms ee he 
ve tranſacted. that buſineſs, which has, not been the 


| n the contrivance when it was publiſhed what 
publicly paſt? Was not that holding out to the world that 
that was a fair bona fide proceeding ? _ 85 in fact, no fuch dif- 


ER | {We ly held, or at leaf, . 
according to the account that Broomhead gave, as near to the 


f the Crown, faid, his object was te have things as 
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IVhas has paſſed there ex6ept-the triennjal bill? andthe ſeptennial 
þ | - aft has ſince followed that: is⸗the only alteration, except the 
1 kremoval of certain perſons from: offices: under government, and 
1 excluding from the right of voting men under the influence. of 
[108 the Cxoyenz ſo that the alteration in the Houſe of Commons fince 
| 1688 has been rather more [advantageous than it was to the 
People, and leſs adva us to the Crown, rather than making 
it leſs advantageous to the people; and therefore a man who had 
been taught to believe a the Houſe of Commons re- 
| ſtored as at the glorious Revolution of 1688, was impoſed upon. 
| It was impoſſible that a thing: could have been ſtated ſo as to 
3 make them 1 dhe was a man led into that idea, 
the conſequences of which he could not fairly comprehend. 
3 | And, Gentlemen, I -think, if you look into the proceedings, 
that this was not the only man deceived upon this ſubject; 1 
Think I remember another man, who ſaid he was for reſtoring. 
Gentlemen, the great majority are thus abſolved from the 
high guilt imputable to the few; who are involved in a guilt of a 
more heinous nature, of a deeper die; not only a gullt which 
ariſes from the acts they had committed, but from the guilt of 
having conducted others to be participators in thoſe acts, who 
did not know what they were about, or who were actually miſ- 
| — - deceived, and impoſed. upon: by. thoſe who thus miſled 
mem. N48 I ns Fine ae Fort 1 73155 
Gentlemen, among theſe few, the evidence has certainly 
deeply implicated and been brought home to the priſoner at the 
bar, and he cannot excuſe himſelf as Broomhead, Camage, Wil- 
| liams, Dowling, Hunter, and others have done: he cannot ſay, 
| he was little acquainted with the proceedings of the ſociety, 
that he took no part in them, or, that he voted reſolutions that he 
neyer heard; he cannot; ſay, that he never heard of the com- 
mittee of correſpondence, the ſecret, committee, the committee 
whoſe very name, I mean the name of the ſecret committee, 
ſhews that e e was underſtood to he in their meaſures; and 
when it is conſidered, that even the names of theſe committee- 
men were finally unknown to the members of this: ſociety, with 
this reſolution - that the exiſting committee ſniould be diſſolved, 
and they ſhould chooſe another without naming their fucceflors. 
In conſequence of that, a body was ereated, ſuch as I believe 
never was ſuffered to exiſt in any conſtituted ſtate; for when 
this buſineſs firſt came within my notice, I looked into the hiſ- 
tory of governments, of which the republic of Venice is the 
moſt extraordinary, and they have no profeſſion among them ſo 
tyrannical in its nature as this committee of. {ecreſy, the very 
names of which were unknown, that tends to the danger of the 
ſteps taken by this ſociety, conſidering it as a ſtate within itſelf, 
and the very danger of it conſiſts in that cireumſtance. A fate 
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CT on 
tat ſtate is always a dangerous thing; ſo conſidering” 
n para as. Society, which is a little ſtats within 


this London 
itſelf this London Correſponding Society was given up to the 
molt deſpotic dominion that ever exiſted over men: tliat ex- 
tended over theit minds to à degree beyond all example,; beyond 
every thing that was ever heard of; for they were led to what 
ever meaſures thoſe ſecret committee - men, whoſe names they 
did not know, might think proper to adopt, and that on the 
grounds on which the reſt of the ſociety had no opportunity of 
| obſerving. i e Sor 10 oil 978 455 75 CE e 
Gentlemen, the very exiſtence of that committee was not 
only in itſelf dangerous to blind their followers, and to draw 
them to the brink of every thing that is terrible before they 
knew where they were; but it ſhews that the diſpoſitions and 
intentions of thoſe who framed it that they were dangerous 
beyond the poſſibility of doubt; for how could it enter into the 
heart of man to conceive, that if theſe tranſactions were to be 
ſuch as they pretended them to be, fair and open, and honeſt, 
to remove what they conſidered to be an abuſe,” how could they 
conceive, that for that purpoſe it was neceſſary to frame ſuch an 
inſtitution as that which I have ſtated to you? Such a pre- 
ceeding needs no ſecreſy; it might be fairly and — vowed, 
as it has been formerly fairly and openly avowed; for in this 
country ſpeculative opinions upon government, or any other 
ſubject, if they don't immediately tend (by the proceedings 
taken upon them, the manner in which they are .circulated,” or 
other circumſtances, ) to diſturb the quiet of the ſtate, remain 
untouched; if they do tend to diſturb the quiet of the ſtate, un- 
queſtionably they are undoubtedly an object of animadverſion, 
for no ſtate can exiſt if perpetual means are to be taken to diſ- 
turb the opinions of the public reſpecting the government of 
that ſtate; for upon what reſts the authority of all governments? 
Government can only be adminiſtered by a few in proportion to 
the whole body. Nothing can induce to obedience by the many 
but an opinion that ſome way or other their good is beſt con- 
ſulted by that obedience: Habits of 'obedience, habits of ſub- 
miſſion to particular laws, induce ſubmiſſion to the government 
which we ate uſed to, as we are to the government which the 
conſtitution of this country has provided. That habit of ſubs 
miſſion induces the inhabitants of the country to ſubmit to 
trifling inconveniences rather than endanger their own particular 
happineſs, by ſtriving to remedy them; but if a ſociety is to be 
tormed with fuch a ſecret committee, and in fuch circumſtances 
as I have ſtated, it appears to me that no ſtate can be ſafe in 
the public opinion, however that government may be originally 
formed, or however wiſely adminiſtered: any government may 


be at once deſtroyed by ſuch a ſyſtem. And you will recollect, 


Gentlemen, that even in the F rench Revolution, of which we 
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have heard ſo much, when the conſtitution was formed by that 


* * 


National Afembly of France wich exiſted at the cloſe of the 
Year by 91, that aſſembly did not congeive it poſſible for A ſtate 
to exiſt unleſs ſome reſtraints were: impoſed upon opinions, when, 
ih their circulation, they aimed at the deſtruction of the ſtate, ' 
and chat alſo of all ſociety; and one of che legacies Which they left 
to their country, which my learned friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral ſtated to you, though it unfortunately was never executed, 
* tended to prevent that fort of operation of cles dy aſſociation, 
+ afhliation, and delegation, which has ever ſince that time con- 
tributed to diſturb. that country). %%% ᷑ -„ P re 
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"Gentlemen, you will find that in this plan, which I cannot 


* 


avoid calling a plan of art, diſſipation, deluſion, and miſchief, or 
| whatever higher name may be given to it, the priſoner at the bar 
muſt neceſſarily be privy; for he was the perſon to whom, in 
character of ſecretary, all the papers to the ſociety were to be 
addrefied; and he was the perſon whoſe ſignature was to be af- 
fixed to all ſuch papers. And I will call your attention to what 
that laſt witneſs who was called, Mr. Francis, a man of educa- 
tion, ſaid. Mr. Francis conſidered the priſoner as a man of very 
; r You will recollect, he made uſe of that expreſſion. 
You will Iikewiſe recollect, that the clergyman whom he at- 
tended deſcribed him in the ſame way, as a very ſenſible man. 
And it is impoſſible, if you attend to the circumſtances, that you 
can look upon him to be a man deluded. Vou will find, Gen- 
tlemen, that not only Mr. Hardy was privy to the eſtabliſhment 
of this committee, and the manner in which it proceeded, by 
producing to the ſociety, and to the committee of delegates, 
after that the ſociety was numerous, letters or parts of letters, 
or keeping back letters or parts of letters, as they thought pro- 
er to do, fo that the BL buſineſs of the ſociety was in the 
2nds of this ſmall committee of five perſons ouly---but he had 
alſo his private correſpondence and communications, probably 
unknown even to the ſecret committee itſelf. In the very outſet 
of the London Correſponding, Society, in the formation of its 
conſtitution, you will recollect, and particularly in the progreſs 
of it, a very myſterious correſpondence between Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. Horne 'Fooke---You will recolle& the 
divers corrections that took place in a written paper, in the 
hand-writins of Mr. Horne Tooke; ſo that Mr. Horne Tooke, 
not being a member of the. London Correſponding Society, and 
Mr. Hardy, acted in communication. with each other probably, 
and for any ching that appears, without any communication What- 
ever with the reſt of the ſociety. His connection with Mr. 
| Margarot and Mr. Skirving is alſo myſterious ; and it is per- 
fectly plain, he did not communicate to the delegates all that 
paſſed between him and Margarot and Skirving; You will re- 
collect, Gentlemen, that the firit plan of ſending delegates to 
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the Britiſh Convention at Edinburgh, originated in a correſ- 
pondende between the iſe} an Skirying, which was ex- 
reſsly communicated only to Margarot, which appears from 
Mr. Hardy's own letter It appears alſo by Mr. Hardy's letter, = 

that Mr. Skirving, on the 5th of October, 1793, that Skirving | 
had written to Wir. are privately about ag theſe dele- 
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gates, that Mr. Hardy had communicated. it to Mr, Margarot, - 7 | 
who wiſhed him to “ communicate it officially to the ſocicty | 1 
without any way mentioning” that you have written to me pri- wn. 
vately. | ahi a contrivance to ſend from this country de- i. 
legates to that Convention to be aſſembled at Edinburgh; and iy 


by whom is the contrivance? © I do not mean, to ſay that the 
perſons that IJ am going to mention are all that were concerned 
= init; but theſe arc all the perſons whoſe names appear---Mr. . 
= Skirving, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Margarot. No other perſons 
at all were privy ta the original idea; but on the 5th of October, 
1793, Mr. Hardy writes to Mr. Skirving, and from that letter 
it appears, that there had been a private correſpondence between 4 
him and Mr. Skirying upon that ſubject; that this had been 14 


br ne. ian - ern 


communicated only to Mr. Margarot, and then they conſult on 4 
this together, and they deem that it would be proper that an | in 
official letter might be written to Mr. Hardy, which he ſhould - in 
ſhew to the ſociety; but if in that letter Mr, Skirving had ſtated 1 
any thing of the correſpondence between Mr. Hardy and him- JI 
ſelf, the committee would have ſaid, What is this private core 'n 
reſpondence, we have heard nothing of it before: therefore he | 
writes to him -ſay not that you have written to me privately, 8 
Is it. not plain that all this was a tranſaction between the pri- — ö 


ſoner, Mr. Skirving, and Mr. Margarot, to ſend delegates to 
this Convention? Mr. Skirving fends up a letter in a great 
hurry, ſaying, that there was no time to be loſt, and Mr. Hardy =: 
communicates it to the Conſtitutional Society: it is to be done | 
in a great hurry; delegates are choſen, and ſent down to _ 1 
Edinburgh. 5 5 s "+1 3 
Gentlemen, probably this was a ſudden thought, and when I | 
come to inveſtigate the tranſactions more particularly, you will | 
be of opinion that it was ſo; but it demonſtrates this, that the 
priſoner was privy to all the tranſactions, and particularly impli- 
cated in this part. SU ß 3 | 
Gentlemen, if you advert to the correſpondence which took =; 
place after Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerard went down, you will 1 
{cz that the correſpondence between them became partly private, 1 
and partly public, of an official nature. There is one of the 1 
letters of March, 1793, ſays, « You may conſider this as a pri- | 
vate letter, but you may read ſuch parts of it as you may think MI 
proper to any member of the ſociety, efpecially where it may be 
productive of good,” This is a letter which ſhews that Mr, | 
Margarot had a perfect confidence in the priſoner; that he left it | 14 
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tp. big, diſcretion to. produce to,;the. reſt'-of the, ſociety ſuch 
Parts of this letter as he ſhould think proper to communi- 


| e,. CCC CC 
i ſeveral other letters with which I will not trouble 
you now ; in which it appears, this ſort of ſecret communication 
Vas kept up: and on the 17th of 5 1704, there is one in 
which. Mr. Margarot expreſsly tells Mr. Hardy, ( Shew this to 
nobody.“ Under all theſe circumſtances, it ſeems to me, that it 
is impoſſible that the priſoner Hardy ſhould be ranked either 
among the inattentive or among the ignorant he cannot be 
ranked among this number, he led the ſociety, and was the moſt. 
- Gentlemen, conſidering him in this light, and conceiving, 
therefore, that the evidence preſſes as ſtrongly againſt him as any 
other man, I ſhall endeavaur to inveſtigate; 5 
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| of all; the law, 
and then conſider how the law applies to facts. 
large upon this ſubject, in conſequence of the learned Gentleman 


who led the defence for the priſoner, and the Gentleman who - 
followed him likewiſe, having preſſed very much upon it - the 
indictment) ĩs framed upon the ſtatute of the 25th of Edw. III. 
upon which you have heard à great deal. The priſoner is charged 
with high treaſon, in compaſſing the death of the King; and you 
have been told, that the law makes the mere compaſſing, fol- 
lowed by an: 


any thing done in purſuance of that intent, amount to 
the crime of high treaſon; and therefore the "indictment ſtates 
various acts to have been done by the priſoner, in purſuance of 
the alledged intent. The firſt of theſe is a conſpiracy to procure 
a Convention to be aſſembled to ſubvert the conſtitution and de- 
ofe the King, with all the conſequences, that have been ſtated. 
Fridenee has been given of various letters which I have to con- 
tend prove this fact, and evidence of the ſeveral facts which are 
charged in the indictment as overt. acts-ſuch as compoſing. 
and publiſhing books and various papers by way of incitement 
to ſend delegates to ſuch a Convention, and conſulting and agree- 
ing to form a committee for the purpoſe of calling the eben- 
tion. There is another, the procuring of arms, with intention 
of oppoſing the King in the execution of his office. There is 
another charge, a conſpiracy. to levy war. Another charge is, a 
conſpiracy to overturn the government, and depoſe the King: 
and many others of the ſame nature, intended to meet every 
poſſible caſe that might ariſe out of the evidence; that is laid 
before you. And it is for you to judge from the evidence, 
whether there is fairly to be collected 9 the priſoner at the 
bar, and other perſons, had formed any deſign Which has ren 
dered their minds guilty to britig them within the treaſon law, 
and that he had manifeſted it ſo as to bring him within the pe- ; 
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With reſpect to the formality of the evidence, as no objection 


do the fact upon which you can have ay doubt, is, how far you 
ow far that evidence, it 


in the indiccgment. e 5 
Sentlemen, with reſpect to the queſtion of law in the con- 
ſtruction of this ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. I venture to 
lay it down to you, as clear law, that forming a deſign to take 
any meaſures, in purſuing which the King's life may be in dan- 
ger, and taking any ſteps towards that deſign, brings the man 
who forms that deſign, | 

and it is perfectly immaterial whether the ends propoſed and meas 
ſures ſo taken were or not equal to the purpoſe: it is ſufficient 


credited, gives ſufficient proof of the charge which is contained 


if the intent is conceived and ſteps taxen in purſuance of that 


intent. 


Gentlemen, before the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. as 


has been repeatedly ſtated to you, there was conſiderable uncer- 
tainty in the law of treaſon; many acts were deemed treaſon, 


which were certainly merely contempt of the King's authority; 


and, in conſequence of that, the legiſlature of the 25th of 


Ed- 
ward III. were called upon to define treaſons. ä 


5 : | „n, ud nr . AdREneRgY 
Now, Gentlemen, in doing this, the legiflature muſt be con- 


ſidered, if we conſider the perſons who made that law, to have 


had that ſenſe and diſcretion which ordinarily belongs to men in 


that ſituation ; and they have generally been conſidered as men 
poſſeſſed of abundant diſcretion. Indeed it is a general obſerva- 


tion upon the particular tranſactions of the reign of Edward, 


with reſpect to the law proceedings, that they were clear, plain, 
unembarraſſed, and evidently the work of very ſuperior men © 
and it muſt neceſſarily have occurred to them, that it was proper 
for the legiſlature 'to conſider, when they were making a law of 
treaſon, What was the neceſſity of providing Jaw of treaſons, as 
a diſtinct code. The neceflity for that is clear and plain. An 
aſſociation of power, which forms a ſtate, muſt have ſome forms 
of aſſodiation, ſome forms of government, by which the whole 
body muſt be ſubmitted to ſome power. That power is differ- 
ently conſtituted in different governments: but in every govern- 
ment it muſt of neceſſity be ſovereign, whatever that power is 
it muſt act for the whole body it muſt repreſent the whole 
body; and the act of that ſovereign power mult, in the govern- 
ment of that ſtate, be taken to be the will of the Whole. 

Gentlemen, a ſtate cannot exiſt without a ſovereign power. 
It is the great botid which binds the whole, and _— a 
e 5 | Ty ate. 


gn, and takes thoſe ſteps, within the ſtatute; 
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attempt to deſtroy the very thims of the afſyctktion an den the 
ſtate is formed, and, conſequently, to ſubyert the ſtate itſelf, For 
it is an eſſential part of the agreement or compact, upon Which 
the people are united together in one aſſociation, each with the 
other; and each individual, and all the individuals, with the 
whole and with every part. OE . 


Gentlemen, any perſon, therefore, who is ſubject to the ſo- 
vereign power of a ſtate, ſo conſtituted, it is his duty to the 
atteſt! as much as lies in his power, to ſupport that power 
as the neceſſary bond of the whole ſtate; ad his acting con- 
trary to that duty, is a treachery to the ſtate itſelf, which is, I 


think, the real derivation of the word treaſon. | 


Gentlemen, the true foundation, therefore, of the, law of 
treaſon, as a diſtinct code, is the neceſſity of providing for the 
ſafety of the ſtate itſelf, in the conſtitution of its ſovereign 
power. It has become, therefore, neceſſar it all 'countries, to 
make a diſtinction between theſe acts which put in hazard the 
ſovereign power of the {tate, and thoſe which, though contrary | 
to the proviſions of the law, are merely contempt of the Sovereign, 
to whom the framing and execution of the law is truſted, and 
which do not Immediately put in'hazard the ſovereign power it- 
ſelf; or if they do in ſome degree affect the ſafety of the ſtate, are 
not ſo dangerous as to render nzccffary the extreme coertion of the 

law of treaſon; as in the caſe of libels and other things, which 
were never in any country conſidered as of that deſcription ſtand- 
ing alone. When, therefore, the legiflature in the 25th of Ed- 
ward III. were called upon to define the hw of treaſon, it was 
neceſſary to conſider what was that treachery to the ſtate which 
ſhould be fixed by the law as the crime of high treaſon; for you 
will recollect, the crime of treafon was'a crime known to the 
law previous to the 25th of Edward III. and its puniſhments 
defined. Phe defect in the Iaw was this: -the crime itſelf was 
not fo clearly defined as the ſafety of the ſubject required, and 
therefore the la was made for the ſafety of the ſubject; and 
that as to thoſe acte, which were not of ſo great à degree of 
danger to the ſtate, the puniſhments ſhould not be ſo ſevere. 
Gentlemen, in the execution of the duty which the legiſla- 
ture were called upon to execute, they declare, that the pains 
_ and penaltics of high treafon fhould attach upon thoſe found 
1 guilty of adhering to the King's enemies, counterfeiting tbe 
= great ſeal, killing the Chancellors and"certain other officers in 
tneir places, and doing their offices; and at the head of this 
; ED | | definition 


I 


(, 488; Þ 


definition is compaſſing and ima ining. the death of the King, 
the mind being manifeſted by. 


ſuch imagination or purpoſe of the mind b. 
ſome overt a&;---That is the language held in our law. 


Gentlemen, upon the conſtruction of this law, I muſt con- 


feſs, that hitherto no ſort of doubt had occurred to my mind. 
It has been attempted by the Counſel for the priſoner to. raiſe a 


doubt about it, and particularly by the learned Gentleman who 
was leading Counſel for the priſoner. It ſeemed to me,. and, 
notwithſtanding the explanation he thought proper to give, it 
ſtill ſeems to me, that in ſo doing he contradicted that aſſertion 


which I conceive he made in the character of advocate in Lord 
George Gordon's caſe, as found in the printed copy of that 
trial--- That the plain unextended letter of this act was thought 


to be a ſufficient protection to the perſon and honour of the So- 


vereign, and an adequate protection to the laws committed to his 


care; not only to the ſecurity of the King's natural perſon, but ta. 
tte ſtability of the government, at the head of which he is placed. 
And there I make uſe of the learned Gentleman's.own words; 


and I am perfectly ſure, when I do make uſe of his words, 


cannot make uſe of better. What does this mean? Can it 
mean any thing but this :---that a conſpiracy againſt the life of 
the Prince, is a conſpiracy againſt the conſtitution of the ſtate;, 
and a conſpiracy againſt the conſtitution of the ſtate is a conſpi- 
racy againſt the liſe of the Prince; becauſe the life of the Prince 


is ſo interwoven with the ſtate, that a conſpiracy againſt the 


conſtitution is a conſpiracy againſt the life of the Prince; that 
one put in danger the other muſt be alſo in danger: but the 


ſecurity of the ſtate is the principal object. 


Gentlemen, it is not with a view to any particular perſon of 
that title, although, certainly, he ought to be treated with great 
reverence and reſpect, whoſoever may be upon the throne of 
the 2 but it is becauſe he is King. But, Gentlemen, 


can it be ſuppoſed, that when the legiſlature was making a law 


upon this ſubject, for the expreſs purpoſe of defining thoſe crimes 
which ſhould be deemed treaſon, they ſhould have overlooked 


that ſort of proviſion that was neceflary for the preſervation of 
the ſtate itſelf, and that it ſhould ſo have remained till this day, 
and that it ſhould be neceflary at this day, in the language of 


my learned friend, to reſort to Lachament for an act to be made 


upon the ſubject. 1 3 
Gentlemen, if there had really exiſted this defect in the law, 
from the 25th of Edward III. till this time, it is wonderful that, 
before now, that defe& ſhould not have been ſupplied ; but it is 
clear and plain that it never has yet been underſtood that there 
did exiſt a defect. It has always been underſtood that it did 
luſhciently protect the ſtate in all times, and all ages, and there-. 
. tore the CN never thought of making any further pro- 
vition on the ſubject, - | | TNT ny: 
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entlemen, When ! it ie Conlide red wha at is the nature of the 
government in this country, there caiifiot. de a doubt upott the 
ſubject, for; in truth, the perſqn.,of .t the King in flame is "the 
ſtate Itſelf, LN all. the _ Powers: of the. 100 t & lep! 1 nd 
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time; vn FOE the” conf en to make e an attempt das 
always been held to be ereatoi,—G ehtlemen, J cannot doubt of 
theſe principles; and if it 9 be neceſſary,” Lord and all 
the Judges upon the Bench: will confitm what 1 25 ay. I contets 
1 mould be aſtoniſhed to hear them doubted, if, in the preſent 
age, I could be aſtoniſhed at any thing; but jt is the temper of 
the times to bold out that every thing that has been revered for 
ages, is no longer ſo, and that, upon every new ſubject, new 
lights are to break in upon us, and that man is to become a new 
Creature, no longer to be goverfed by the wiſdom of former 
times, but to be governed entirely by the wiſdom of die e own 
Conceit. 

Gentlemen, when my learned friend argued this OY he: ap- 
peared to me to be ſtruggling with authorities he did not know 
how to manage, and profeſſing to be bound by theſe authorities: 
he pretty broadly intimated an inclination. to put them all aſide; 
you mull Fecolle&, however, that he does this tior ſimply in 
Wutradictibn to the deciſion of Courts of Juſtice, but in Son- 
tradition to the deciſion of Parliament itfelt; and to the deeifion 


of Parliament as fitting in its Judicial capacity upon impeach- | 
A : SIS meiits. 
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ments. The ground upon. which my learned friend has attempted: 


to put this is, on the e, being the gift of the crime, and that 
ben a man does an act in fulfilment ef an intention, he muſt 
fxit have. conceived that jntention. rm. ñ 
«Wy Gentlemen, if by that” If Want kat be ans 
formed the; diſtinct; and clear purpoſe, to do the particular act, 
in the caſe of high treaſon, but in every other caſe: whatever. 
If a man ſhoots at A, with an intent to kill him, and kills. B, 
he has, no, intention to kill B, yet he is euilty of walt apabe? 
thought as againſt B ; or if he lays poiſon for A, and. B takes 


it, and ſo on, it is perfectly plain, that on diſtinct, clear thought, 


the act would have in its end all the conſequences attached to it, 


2 * 1 - * 


and in that it has ſufficlent to conſtitute his guilt. 
Gentlemen, in commenting upon the ſtatute of the 25 Edward, 
my learned friend cited Lord fl. 

paſſages, which I ſhall ſtate to you. In page 80, of Hale's Pleas 
of the Crown, the firſt that he cited, he ſays, © Accroaching of 
Royal power was a uſual charge of high treaſon anciently, though 
2 very uncertain one, that no man could well tell what it was, 
nor what defence to make to it.” And in page 82, he fays, 
That before the ſtatute 25 Edward III. eyery e that was, 
or ſeemed to be a breach of the faith and allegiance due to the 


King, was by conſtruction and conſeq; ence and interpretation, 


raiſed into the offence of high treaſon.” © 
Nou, for what purpoſe theſe paſſages were cited by my learned 
friend, am at a loſs to gueſs; they ſeem to me to ſhew, as clears 
as poſlible,. and I think they were conſidered by ny e 
what was the true intent of that ſtatute of the 25 of Edward III, 
and that is, that ſuch acts as do not tend in their conſequence to 


Hale, and particularly in ſeveral 


endanger. the lite of the King, although they might be deemed _ 


in ſome degree as accroaching of royal power, and almoſt every 
offence that ſeemed to be a breach of the faith and allegiance due 
to the King, are not high treaſon, and which are the two articles 
which my Lord Hale ſays, were before that ſtatute raiſed into 
treaſon ; the object of the ſtatute then is, that ſuch acts ſhould 


not be deemed high treaſon, ,except---for the ſtatute does make 


exceptions---for it does make ſome acts which do not imme- 
diately endanger the life of the King, but accroaching of royal 

power, high treaſon. JJ) “ 
What are thoſe acts? One is levying war within the realm. 
Now levying war within the realm, by way of reſiſting the 
King's authority, in circumſtances which had no relation what- 
ever to the deſtruction of the government, but merely in oppoſi- 
tion to his authority in that particular inſtance, - Another act is 
adhering to the King's enemies, which may not have the moſt 
diſtant intention to touch the perſon of the King, yet that is 
high treaſon: with reſpect to the other three articles, it is per- 
e TE 2- : . 


[4% 1 

fectly clear theſe, cannot be 7 as an intention to depoſe 

the King, or endanger his Wife; theſe ſeem to be nothing more 
than encroachment of royal authority, as counterfeiting the great 
ſeal, couhterfeiting the coin of the realm, and killing the Chan- 
cellor or Judges in their places doing their offices: All thefe acts 
might ſeem to be a breach of faith and allegiance to E 
as-counterfeiting the great ſeal might be called accroaching to 
royal power; but they could not, in any degree whatever, affect 
the perſon of the King; and. theſe three laſt could not in any 
degree put the King's life in hazard. The levying war, and ad- 


hering to the King's enemies, might or not put the King's life 


in hazard, according to the circumſtances. If war is levied againſt 
the King, or a man-adheres to the King's enemies under circum- 
ſtances that cannot affect the life of the King, the perſon can be 
indicted only on that part which makes levying war treaſon; but 
if he levies war againſt the perſon of the King, he may be in- 
dicted upon the firſt. clauſe of the act, of compaſſing the death 
of the King, and the levying war ſhould be given in evidence as 
an overt act of compaſſing hs death of the King. FF 
Gentlemen, in conſequence of this, a conſpiracy, if the ob- 
ject of it is ſuch as may endanger the life of the King, is un- 
queſtionably high treaſon; as, for inſtance, a war levied on pur- 
poſe for depoſing the King, or getting the King into the power 
of the conſpirators. And therefore the law has made a diſtinc- 
tion, that a conſpiracy to levy war, and the caſe in which it is 
levied. does affect the perſon of the King, as depoſing the King, 
it is an overt act of compaſſing his death; but if it is done without 
an intent to deſtroy that ſovereign power, or to reſtrain him in 
the exerciſe, of the ſovereign power, then it is not treafon within 
ese tte ſtatu te. VVV 
Gentlemen, another paſſage cited from my Lord Hale, by my 
learned friend, was in page 110, from which he ſpeaks, and 
ſeems to be directly for the purpoſe for which I ſhould have 
ſtated it: That the conſpiring to depoſe the King, and ma- 
nifeſting the ſame by ſome overt act, is an overt act to prove the 
compaſſing of the death of the King, within this act of the 
25th of Edward III.“ And, page 107, he ſays, « Compaſſing _ 
or imagining ſingly of itſelf is an internal act, and without 
ſomething to manifeſt it could not poſſibly fall under any judicial 
cognizance, but of God alone; and therefore this ſtatute re- 
© quires ſuch an overt act as may render the compafſing or imagining 
capable of a trial and ſentence by human judicatories.” And 
then refers to Lord Coke's Inſtitutes, where Lord Coke fays, 
As if divers do conſpire the death of the King, and the man- 
ner how, and thereupon provide weapons, powder, poiſon, 
aſſay harneſs, ſend letters, &c. or the like, for the execution of 
the conſpiracy. Alſo preparation by ſome overt” act to depoſe 
the King, or take the King by force and ſtrong hand and to — 
| | mn _ priſon 


<< 
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priſon him, until he hath, yielded to certain demands; this is 2 
ſufficient overt act to prove the compaſſing and imagination of 
the death of the King ; for this, upon the matter, is to make the 
King a ſubject, and to deſpoil him of his kingly office of royal 


vernment. And fo it was decided by all the Judges of 
| 3 Hall. 2 7 755 Regis, in the cauſe of the Lord Cobham; 
"and in 2 Eli: ie c | 
then he adds, „And ſo by woeful experience in former times it 
has fallen out, and in many other caſes, particularly in the caſe 
of Edward II. Richard II. Henry VI. and Edward V. and other 
unfortunate Kings who have reigned in this country. T“ 
Gentlemen, the ſame doctrine is alſo ſtated by Lord Hale, 
with reference to the very ſame caſes, fo that he, as well as 
Lord Coke, gave very full approbation to the many authorities 
who have been of the ſame mind; and Sir William Blackſtone, 
in his, Commentarics upon the Laws of England, conſiders theſe 
points as ſettled law. Hoh 2: SIUSSE WW SOLES 


Gentlemen, perhaps nothing tends more clearly to illuſtrate 
points of law, eſpecially to perſons who are not in the habit of 
conſidering points of law in the technical manner in which we 
are uſed to confider them---nothing illuſtrates it better than in 
the terms of a caſe which has actually happened. With that 
view, I will, therefore, ſtate to you the proceedings on the trial 
of Sir Chriſtopher Blunt and others, for being concerned in that 
tranſaction of my Lord Eſſex, which I think was mentioned by 
NN learned. friend Mr. ws EICY BO JBR9 NG! 
_.. Gentlemen, upon the arraignment of Sir Chriſtopher Blunt 


« 


and others, „they confeſſed it was their deſign to come to the 


Queen with ſo ftrong a force, that they might not be reſiſted, 
and to require of her divers conditions and alterations of govern- 
ment; that they confeſs, and they were indicted for compaſſing 
the death of the Queen; they confeſs, that “ they. required of 
her divers conditions and alterations of government; nevertheleſs 
they intended no perſonal harm to the Queen herſelf, and that 
was the reaſon why they could not confeſs the whole indictment, 
becauſe the indictment charges, that they intended and com- 
paſſed the death and deſtruction of the Gueen,” Having ſaid 


this, the Lord Chief Juſtice Popham tells them, © wherever the 


ſubject rebelleth, or riſeth in a forcible manner to over-rule the 
royal will and power of the King, the wiſdom and foreſight of 
the laws of this land, maketh this conſtruction of his actions, 
that he intended to deprive the King both of crown and lite; for 
the law judgeth not of the fact by the intent, but of the intent 


by the tact.” To which the Queen's Counſel added this: (This 


conſtruction is no myſtery or quiddity of law, but an infallible 
concluſion, warranted by reaſon and experience; for the erown 
is not a garland or mere outward ornament, but conſiſts of pre- 
eminence and power; and, therefore, when the ſubject will take 

” 3 5 upon 
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ag, kim 0 Jaw the King; and to mike gegen 
and commanding power hecome ſubject and conniianded, ſuch. 
ſabje&t n hold: the crown, and taketh the ſword out of 

Kingis hand. Phe crown is ſo faſtened on the King's head, 
wat it cannot - * pulled af, but: head and life will follow; as all 
examples, both at home and abroad; do nianifeſtss, And Lord 
5 ak: 120 r — when their, words 


” — - = 


was s any i intention of Ang Feen or fonts: he Go wa tacks 
thing: he diſclaimed any idea of it in-his.mind 3 but he ſaid, 
what perſons might have done, if any ſuch thing as a Conven- 
tion. had been aflembled, I cannot tell. Very juſtly, very ſen- 
fibly, and 2 very proper expoſition of the law upon this ſubject. 

This was the cafe of Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, and others: they 
felt the force of it; they had entered into a deeper conſideration 
of the matter; they were ſorry they had given the Court ſo 
much trouble, and they confeſſed the: whole of the indictment; 


and Sir Chriſtopher Bat ſays. that in his ſpeech. at his execu- 


tion, which ſhewed the propriety of this concluſion, being drawu 


us an infallible concluſion, in the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt light; 


for, in his ſpecch on the ſcaffolc,: he fay$---< Although it be true, 
that (as we all proteſted in our examinations and arraignments) 
we never reſolved of doing hurt to her Majeſty's. perſon, (for in 
none of our conſultations was there ſet down: any ſuch pugpole) 
yet I know, and muſt. confeſs, if we had failed of. our. ends, we 
thould (rather than have been diſappointed) æven have drawn 


blood from herſelf.” There is the confeſfion of a dying man, 
that Wie in his laſt eee that though he had never formed 
any -- - 


” Fa (( 
any diſtinct purpoſe: of doing any infury to ie Quyect whatever 
in the tranſactions in which he had engaged, yet he faw' He con- 


clu ſton to which it inevitably led hey chat as they cguld 


not have ſubmitted to be di fappointed f their *patpolſe,” rather” 
than be ſo diſappointed, (for their own fafety was at ſtake,) they 
would have drawn blood even from herſel f 
Nou, it ſtrikes me, that nothing ean more clearly demonſtrate 
what is the clear conſtruction of this lab, than the narration" of 
the caſe I have now cited: it fleœs, chat thoſe wie have con- 
ſtrued the lau have conftruad: it by drawing infallible conclu- 


f e f 


ſions, warranted by reaſon and expe 


a 


(PerRnnAgea 0: {2 HT ae r 
The caſes that were mentioned by Lord Co 1 him 
only - the caſe of Edward II. of Henry IV. depoſing Richard 


II. are exactly of the ſame nature; and they ſhew, that the 


hunibleticfs of the demand, at the beginning of a ſcheme of this 
ſort,” may often lead to the moſt 'deſperate reſolutions; when, as 
the Queen of Edward II. conſpired agdinſt her huſband, and 
came over to this country with her infant ſony for the purpoſe of 
removing evil counſellors from her huſband, and that ſne might 
adminiſter the government proper. In [conſequence of that, 
numbers joined her, and / unqueſtionably ''trebſon; it was; but 
what was the reſult? The moment ſhe had gét this power, 
ſhe got the great ſeal into her hands; ſhe iſſued writs for ſum 


moning a Parliament in the King's name, without his authority, 


in his abſence: that Parliament met, and when it met, they were 
in effect for they were acting without the King's real autho- 
rity,) of the nature of a Convention They reſolved to depoſe 


the King, compelled him to make reſignation, and they placed 


his ſon upon the Throne in his ſtead. There was at firſt no 
intention in them of touching his life; but thoſe that were 
deeply involved in this conſpiracy knew: his life Was very 
inconſiſtent with their ſafety, andi therefore they contrived, in a 
very few months, that he ſhould be put to death in the moft 
cruel maner. 4 f ee 115 16 ee en el 

Gentlemen, what was the caſe of Richard II.? Was it not 
the ſame thing? And we all know, that Henry IV. when he 
firſt landed, had only 26 men He came relying on the plot in 


England, and he was juſt going to Ireland, and then fome more 
joined him. At laſt they all roſe againſt Richard II. Ehe was 
depoſed, and put to death; therefore, you are not to imagine, 
that a direct cogitation, or intention to deſtroy the King, i nes 
ceſſary to compoſe the crime of high treuſon j; it Is ſuffictent᷑ if 
the act propoſed to be done is that Which, according te or HRfH 
experience, leads to the death of the Kings, or to endanger his 
life; it is high treaſon. Why, Gentlemen, of the perſons whe 
formed the Conſtituent Aſſembly of France, for the pulpoſe of 
— that government, ſuch as is no exiſtinig in thaticoun- 
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try, pothb y great numbers had no idea of touctung the King's 
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| - life. * We know it was 2 queſti extremely agitated amongit 
1 | them; and there is Very ſtrong been 66 tb believe, that the ma- 


. Jotity of them, 1 6 "heap Te 75 A gents, never EU have 
tt | con -nted fo his deatf̃ 6 ut. one after they hat depoled 
1 bim, was, not what th 0 8 but, as, was oblerysd in this, 
it 4 - | caſe "of © ir Chriſfop her, 7 705 muſt be, lane, to "fatiSfy' the 


[118 ode and ere Bly 1855 and * moment the ey entered 
i „ NP Bhs dre 115 Were mW 85885 g A gents 3 25 5 75 5 


ws A | 120 = with — = by in a 1 5 949995 Þ; 4 25 
„ I ed friend. and no ears to me th demonſtrate | 925 im- 
Iſt - pofſi ity” of pu ting any Ag conſtruction upon the ſtatute. 
1 The liner in th he ſtates it is this The care the. law 
bas taken for the perſonal ſafety of the King is not confined to | 
. actlons or ere of the more flagitious Kind, to e 
| th Foot, of other attempts directly and immediately aiming at 
5 lite; it is Extended. to every thing wilfully and deliberately 
| don 16, rs empted, whereby his life may be endangered. c 
1 therefore, the entering into er for depoling, or impriſoning 
l Him, dr to get his perſon, into the power, of the conſpirators, 
theſe offences are overt acts qf treaſon within this branch of Fs 
ſtatute. For experience 0 f. ſhewyn, that between the, Pri 
and graves of Princes, the diſtance i is very a enn, 
: „Gentlemen, this is, the lan uage of a man who has gene EE | 
been conſidered as J Frick upon: theſe ſubjects, Sir Mi. 
chael, Foſter, who was well known to many perſons now;livings 
and) Was a, man who Was conſidered as little diſpoſed to ſtretœh 
| the Jaw upon that Tubject as any.man that ever ſat upon the bench; 
1 but. he lau / and felt that, the real meaning. of this ſtatute was to 
l | provide for the conſtitution of the. ſtate, to provide for the King, 
i he being the, head of that conſtitution, becauſe, in providing for 
i the lafet) y of the King, is alſo included the ſafet uy of the conſtitu- 
if tion the crown (in the LON of, 12 05 lizabeth's days} 
5 being ſo fixed on the King's head, that it auld, not be pulled of 
= but. 944 and life would follow. pn 66% b 
"Gentlemen, I therefore have; bern much * a Job 40 — 
upon hat ground my learned friend obſerved; that nothing could 
j be com aſfing the death of the King, under: the ſtatute of Ed- 
1 ward III. but what would have amounted to compaſling the 
I death of any other man under the common law. He attributes 
i this aflertion to Sir Michael Foſter ; but, with ſubmiſſion to him, 
| Sir Michael Foſter aſſerts no ſuch thing; and in che paſſage he 
alludes to, he is only ſpeaking, of the form of the indictment. 
And it is perfectly C lear, that the caſe of the King and the eaſe 
of an individual are in no degree parallel; for at the time hen 
the mere compaſſing the death of an individual was deemed the 
crime ;of homicide, it was never ſuppoſed, it never entered _ 
c 


the imagination of any man, that removing a man from his offices 
or itaprifoning him, would have been, deemed an overt a8. of. 
compaſling his death; bur it is of the King. According to Sir 
Michael 


N F 
CY 
” 


ofter, and others, impriſoning the King, and depoſing 


him, are overt acts of compaſfing his death; becauſe imptiſon- 
ment, and all thoſe things tend to his death-—not with relation to 
e- perſon, but with relation to his political character, 


ecauſe he is King. In the cafe of a private perſon you cannot 


_ uſe the word depoſition, and impri 
whatever to his death. {© TIP 
_ \ Gentlemen, my learned friend Rated another from 
Lord Hale, page 8 5, with regard to the ſtatute of Richard II. 


and my learned friend, at the time that he read that paſſage, I 


Ma hae rag? he had the book in his hand, but he Wat omit- 
ed to take from the book the paſſage which immediately follows, 
if he had, it could not have left any doubt in your mind. Fot 
he ſays, « Theſe four points of treaſon ſeem to be included. 


within the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. as to the matter 


of them, as ſhall be hercafter ſhewed ; but with theſe differences, 
viz. . The forfeiture is extended further than it was formerly, 
namely, to the forfeiture of eſtates, tails, and uſes. 2. Whereas 
the ancient way of proceeding againft commoners was by in- 
dictment and trial thereupon by the country, the trial and judge - 


ment is here appointed to be in Parliament. 3. But that Wherein 


the pg inconvenience of this act lay, was this, that whereas 
the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. — an overt act to be 
Hiid in the indictment and proved in evi 1s 

| fach proviſion, which left a great latitude and uncertainty in 
| point of treaſon, and without any open evidence that could fall 
under human cognizance, ſubjected men to the great puniſh- 
ment of treaſon N thoughts, which, without an overt 
act to manifeſt p. Ves not triable but by God alone. Theſe 
were the unhappy effects of the breaking of this great boundary 
of treaſon, 1 in of conſtructive treaſons, ror Ml 
various viciſſitudes and reyolutions, miſchiefed all parties 
and laſt, and left a great unquietneſs and unſettledneſs in the 
minds of people, and was one of the occaſions of the unhappi- 
neſs of chit K | | 
Lord Hale conſidered that ſtatute as originally affecting the ori- 
ginal law upon the ſubject, intended to introduce a new and unne- 
ceſſary mode of trial, and to add ſome other eircumſtances, 
which it was thought proper by a ſubſequent ſtatute entirely to 
ſweep away which was done in the firſt part of the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. as, in a new reign, any thing that is exceedingly ob- 

jectionable in the preceding reign is neceſſarily done away. 
Gentlemen, I have ſtated to you, that the legiſlature had, both 


in its legiſlative and judicial _— given preciſely the ſame 
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ence, this act hath no 


ing.” From whence it is E clear, that 
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determ nden Upon che A) Theftature u Ander which tres 
Wo are how principally to be tried, the ſtatute of William and 
Mary, Limits a time for indictments for treaſon, except thoſe that 
0 to compaſſing the death of the King, by aflaulting his perſon; 
o that the framers of that ſtatute have undoubtedly acknow- 
ledged) that there were degrees of treaſons under the ſtatute of 
4 25th of Edward III. Which were treaſons which did not 
come within the term of aſſaſſinations, or ſuch immediate aim- 
ing at his death; and in profetutions' which have been carried on 
in caſes of impeachment, as in Lord Lovat's caſe, and in Lord 
Wi intoun's calc; the charge" was "er CENCE the ex of ”_ 
1 / * Det 
15 1 Lord Wintoun' 8 caſe; Sir Joſeph Jekyly ks; was a man 
fee Wie as a conſtitutional lawyer, and in his time as 
hig as any man that ever exiſted, ſays, a N to 
7 wat, with an intent to depoſe the King, is treaſon; and 
e a conſpiracy to levy ſuch a war had been held to be an 
overt act of compaſſing and 9 the death of the King. 
He then ſpeaks of another overt act alledged, which was Lord 
Wintoun's joining with his accomplices in proclaiming the Pre- 
tender, Which is endeavouring to ſet up another Prince in the 
room of his Majeſty; and I believe it will not be doubted, but 
that is likewiſe an overt act of the ſame ſpecies of treaſon; And 


I they want another overt act, the levying war againſt the King, 


with in intent to depoſe him, is moſt ſurely another overt act of 
compaſſing his death; and theſe points have been ae by 
man authorities, and many attainders have been on it.“. 
That was declared by Sir Joſeph Jekyl, on the behalf of all 
the Commons of England, in the impeachment of Lord Win- 
toun, upon which Lord W intoun was found guilty of high trea- 
ſon; and the King; as the head of the commonwealth, iſſued his 
wartant for the execution of Lord Wintoun, upon that deciſion. 
You have, therefore, all the three branches of the legiſlature in 
their judicial capacity, giving 1 the lame ee ee of 
che act which I contend for. TAY 
Gentlemen, that idea, that if: perſons had confbaed to-ſ6ize, 
* inſtance, King William's perſon, and ſend him back to Hol- 
land, intending no harm to his perſon, and expreſsly declaring ſo, 
that that would not have been high treaſon, appears to me "EX 
tremely extraordinary ; for even in the caſe of King William's 


plot, even the caſe Gf the aſſaſſination plot, it appears that the 
intention was only the King's perſon; and in Layer's 


Caſe it was expreſsly proved, that the defign to ſeize the King's 
perſon, was not for the purpoſe of killing him, but to protect him 
from inſult. It was the defign of the party to ſeize George I. 
and proclaim the Pretender, to pron _ N 8 Sein. and 
„ der eee tt | e —15 


: 5 [4772 } 
Isa Lord Cobham's caſe, in James I. it is more diſtin®, for there 

the conſpiracy was to ſeize; the King's perſon, but not with 

view of depoſing him, except under the ances I ſha] 


* * * 


abnes 1 
ſtate, and not for the purpoſe of injuring his perſon in any degree 


whatever, but for the purpoſe of compelling him to conſent to a 
general toleration of the Roman Catholic r eligion in the coun- 
try, and ta give his conſent to certain acts. for that purpoſe. 

Gentlemen,; under theſe circumſtances E ſhall take the law to 
be perfectly clear, that if the conſpiracy is to FR: 6 King 
of bo kingly office, which is to be exerciſed as the ſpirit of the 


conſtitution of the country requires, it is a conſpiracy, to depoſe 
the King, and, by all authorities, a conſpiracy to compaſs his 
death, by the ſtrong reaſon ſtated in the caſe of Sir Chriſtopher 
Blunt, and, therefore, high treaſe n fe 

Gentlemen, it has been next inſiſted, that the nature of the 
evidence to prove high treaſon was to be, conſidered as dif- 

ferent from that in any other caſe, from the force of the word 
provably; and, hears it was to be direct and plain. But I 
conceive it muſt be in this rn in all other criminal caſes, 


crime, I think the verdict ou 


ght to be preciſely the 


9 


tion, as in the caſe of murder, robbery, —_ other particular 
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che e dee th effected, whether the means“ take . ee 
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geen of che people; for a convention of the people fl 
the prſticiples of the rights of man mult be beg b. be 
what är the people? The natural power is in the hands of the 
multitude; the force remains with them; if, therefore. ore, thoſe win 
have tlie tural force are to be called into action by the 1 
bling of 'a meeting which is to aſſume the authority of the con- 
vention of the pe people, if they: are all called into action, ne 
government is diſſo hen, is an end of all overnment— ; 
every conſtitution mult fall before it, becauſe it is the . 
themſelves taking back into their own hands that whic 
muſt have been conſidered as having delegated to others 8812 
time immemorial, binding thoſe that are to be born by the act o 
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1 . 
which he is a member. And here I beg leave to remark the 
* marked diſtinction between” what! is balled the Duke of Rich- 
1 mond's plan and this plan. Alb that his plan went to was ſimply 
43 tzhis -an equal ſhare in the conſtitution of that body of 'repre- 
|. Jentatives who ſhould: act for them in the conſtitution, as the 
| Houſe of Commons does, in the: legiſlative part of this country; 
Fi 2 ching as different as light from darkneſs. Yet you find, 
Fj throughout the reſolutions, that conſtantly the right of equal 
i Active citizenſhip, the right of univerſal. fuffrage, is applied to 
| the government, the whole government; and is not confined in 

any one inſtance. I-have not found an inſtance in which it is 
conſined to ſuch a body as the Houſe of Commons is in this 


Gentlemen, the conſequences of this principle, the right of 
equal active citizenſhip, is neceſſarily this, and fo, they aſſert. it: 
t. is undoubtedly ſo-it cannot be queſtioned for the moment 
ti Fou take this as a principle all the reſt muſt neceſſarily follow. 

j I his next aſſertion is, that the exerciſe of that right of equal 
1 Actire citizenſhip, in appointing a repreſentative government, 
I's is eſſential to that equal right of active citizenſhip---So it is, when 
! applied to that ſpecies of government now exiſting in France, 
but totally inconſiſtent with Peers in Parliament, or a King at 
is its head. If there are to be powers in a country, if there are to 
4 de powers in the King, there cannot be equal Ave citizenſhip: 
4 there will be diſtin&tion---there cannot be equal active citizen- 
* hip with the reſt conſtantly the moment it is eſtabliſned, mo- 
narchy, ariſtocracy of every kind, muſt neceſſarily be aboliſned, 
becauſe utterly inconſiſtent with that principle. And, you will 
recollect, in the books we'haye produced to you, that it is 4aid 
down as a manifeſt defect of the French conſtitution of 1791, 
becauſe that contained a King in its conſtitution. . 
Gentlemen, another objection is, that voters for the election 
of a repreſentative body was to have a qualification; ſo that even 
every individual has not that right of voting. Having ſtated this 
right, therefore, of every individual to a ſhare in the government 
of which he is a member, and that the exerciſe of that right, in 
appointing a repreſentative government, therefore, they neceſ- 
farily claim as the right of univerſal ſuffrage, in forming ſuch 
an univerſal repreſentation, and that not only originally, but 
.continually, that it is in the original conſtitution of their repre- 
ſentative government, and likewiſe in the continual renovation 
ef all the members of government, executive and legiſlative. 
It is ſtated by Mr. Paine and Mr. Barlow, that government is 
neceſſarily a uſurpation of the rights of man; and ſo it is if 
they are fight in: their firſt principles. 
Now, Gentlemen, this original and continual exerciſe of this 
night of univerſal ſuffrage, is allo an effect of the right of 2» 


4 . 
— 


and therefore muſt'be/renewed.)10 47s 1 he Ht 77 


ment, when, as often, and in what manner the eq 


active citizenſhip, becauſe- the equality muſt neceſſarily be de- 
ſtroyed by the delegation of either executive or legiſlative power, 


lution, or the right of changing their conſtitution * 
citizen ſhall think proper; ſtill, howeyer, adbering to their prin- 
ciples;.:and the ſame form of repreſentative goVermnent to be 
frequently renewed, becauſe that form of government that is not 
frequently to be renewed is contrary to the rights of equal, ac 


tive citizenſhip, and is likewiſe an uſurpation of the indefeaſible 


rights of man, and, conſequently the tyranny of deſpotiſm which 
_ apply to every exiſting government. 
Gentlemen, the concluſion is inevitable upon the principles, 
but they aſſume the principles of equal active citizenſſiip. I Will 
certainly here not diſpute with them that aſſertion, whether well 
or ill founded; and I think it would be no very difficult taſt to 
prove that it is neceſſarily ill founded. But without entering 


into any diſcuſſion upon that principle, I will ſay it is utterly in- 


oonſiſtent with monarchy, utterly inconſiſtent with the Houſe of 
Lords, and many other parts of our eſtabliſnment. 
Iherefore, the perſons who had the deſign to procure the eſta- 
bliſhment of theſe principles, upon which the government of the 
country ought to be founded, and who had held that any govern- 
ment founded upon other principles is neceſſarily an uſurpation 
of che indefeaſible rights, if they take any ſteps Mhatever ſor the 
purpoſe of altering the cltabliſhed government, they muſt he 
conceived to have prima facie withiti-their' view the attempt of 
deſtroying the exiſting government, aboliſhing the Houſe of 
Lords, all the ranks and: diſtinctions in the country, and alſo the 


Houſe of Commons as now eftabliſhed, and forming a conſtitu- 


tion of government upon cheir principles, becauſe no other con- 


ſtitution of government could, according to the tenets they held, 


be a lawful government. | 202 

Now, Gentlemen, if perſons having theſe principles have 
formed a deſign for aſſembling a convention qr meeting, who 
ſhould aſſume the character of a convention of the people, and 


in the proſecution of this deſign have done vurious acts, as par- 


ticularly the priſoner at the bar has done var ious acts, as writing 


of letters, and a variety of others, all tend ung to the completion 


of this project, a caſe ſo proved muſt neceſſarily amount to high 


treaſon; becauſe it is impoſſible that thęit conception can have 


been formed without thoſe Who form- d it conceiving in their 
minds the wiſh to deſtroy the exiſting government, and to 
eſtabliſh in its place a government founded on principles totally 
oppoſite to the preſent exiſting government; and when ſuch 
perſons wiſh to effect a reforms tion in the country, it is fairly 
unputable that they do it by th e ſame principles which wy lay 
| | | own 


FR 111 
down to themlclves; ond if chey do it by aembling a.m 
ume the character of a convention of the e, ＋ that 

very a they declare moſt completly that that is thas intention, 

a convention, truly a convention of the people, 
. powers 


| | not neceſſary, for the purpoſe of 


— — | ln hich is imputed to him (for 
to priſoner th jt v is imputed to him | 
4 | — Roving full 


| proce been er i the overign power of th be nd 
A: that they had taken ſome ſteps for that purpoſe. 
0 Now, Gentlemen, if they formed he defi jen to procure any. 
| _ alteration, otherwiſe than the is legiſlature, of 4.4 | 
King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament ed, and acting 
in perfect freedom; for if they do not act in perfect freedom, 
they are not the conſtituted legiſlature of the country it is ri- 
diculous to call them ſo- they are no longer fo, if put under re- 
ſtraint; for if a man is p . — ys 44 
done is by law void: ar ei i Rae be 
act; r wy re eg 
agents, they are not the conſtituted legiſlature ; they are not 

that thing which was intended by the — the ä 
——— — 2 — 
If, therefore, they form a deſign to compel them to do any other 
acts than thoſe which they would do if not ſo they 
form a deſign to depoſe the King from his royal authority, and 
that depoſition is, if I am ti law that I have ſtated, 
compaſſing the death of the The deſign is treaſonable, 


and being manifeſted in committing any overt 2 the meaſure 
of their guilt was full, they were guilty of high treaſon; for, 
Gentlemen, if any change is attempted to be in the original 


conſtituted power of the ſtate, the moment that the attempt be- 
gins to operate, the original conſtituted power of the ſtate ceaſes 
to be ſovereign; and it is henceforth depoſed from its ſovereign 
authority, to the extent at leaſt that is e to effect this 
particular change. Now, the law of ies of no diſ- 
tinction between the depoſitiun of the for a day, or an 
hour, or a depoſition of him for ever. An attempt to depoſe 
the King from his ſovereign authority bn a day or hour, muſt 
hazard his life; and a conſpiracy for that purpoſe is, therefore, 
hazarding his life, and therefore high treaſon. 
In the caſe of Lord Cobham, it was not the view of the per- | 
ſons concerned, that the acts which they propoſed to do ſhould, 


for * continuance, deprive the King of his royal — 


7 4 
but they conceived that, 1 a certain time, they ſhould have 


King 6n His thront AR aH nd oyet there de ve doubt; chat it 

— * a5 mplctety: high treaſon” ud ir they Ardtendet: 
000 _—— 16 is Hadeuleretz that the'pirfons concernatt 

in this buſineſs were the per ſons that intended to effect a change 

in the gbyernmenteöf Hie egontryn Phe idea in truths” 0 . 

fecting this charge) by the exiting logiſtatufeß if Yul attend at 

all to Nhat the evidence! has! been, ſeems dite dul of the queſe! 


tion. They have exphielchh Weclared (for notwthſtanding the 


colour that has beer attempted to he given to that, I think they 


have moſt explicitiy declared) that they would not petition Parcs 


liament- that they conceived petitioning" Parliament would have 


no fort of effect tllat an addteſs to the — they declared tobe: 


futile; but they would reſrt to more: effectul means; and thoſe- 


effectual means they declare to be. the energy .of their rn 


power; they” would 100k to their u laws, and not to the laws: 
ls enemies their plunderers, and their zpreflors; they 
declare the exiſting government of King, Lords, and Commons; 
is that of their enemies, plunderers, and oppreſſors; they declare; 


that arr application to the King would be futfle! they: therefore 


look xo their own means, thoſe means being their 6wn laws, to 
be effected by their-own energy. I know not words to expreſs 
more emphaticalhy - to declare chat it was their intention;by their 
Gn force, to effect that change Which oy „ 5 Halved/y the 
Svernmen nent of the coun country, = os rect e dane, habe Foils 
Centlemeh, it has been proved, dk they nods Hops towards 
ſuch a meeting; the nature of hie meeting intended to be con- 
| vehed, and the power intended to be aſſumed, are matters of dif- 
pute. But i it is not diſputed-that, in ſome manner or other, that 
meeting was to effect cheir ey” altheu — * it was in diſpute 
how it was to effect their purgoſe;* I confels it appears to me 
| !mpofſible to ſuppoſe, "TonfHEeRt With the-eviderice you have bes 
tore ou, that the dul rear? te aſſemble a number of pebple 
r Nane of "dvit chat 'whieh theyanight. have done before 


in their ſeparat bödies; r; when<thty Cenceived the ide of 


meeting i in coflektirebonfes ;*they-ſhoulGithink ! it. proper to give 
their meeting a kene nat we khan. that Which they a aflumed 3 MI 
their clubs. They- bare beets n epreſented as being on the Plan 
of- anothet Convention ht Br othrid; > which wanted'# reform 111 
the Scotch geplefebern dn. I whit! mafmer did they proceed 
They met, had à bilk framéc for their purpoſe, and a bill, was 
| brought into Parliament; unck really believe that that Was the 
purpoſe for which they met. Therefore, there cannot be- any 
compariſon drawi: berween that ſort of . ander Which 
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478 J . 
Gentlemen, T obſerved that Mr. Gibbs laid conſiderable ſtreſs 

on ſome words which were made uſe of in one of the reſolutions 
formed at one of theſe meetings, in which he intimated, that 
their object wy was to collect the opinions of the people upon 
the ſubject, and to do nothing more; to conſider what were the 
proper meaſures for the purpoſe. ee OHDOT 
Nov, Gentlemen, when one recollects all they have declared 
upon the ſubject, when one recollects that they have repeatedly 
declared that the people were not to look for relief from Parlia- 
ment, as it was conſtituted, and that it was not to be expected 
that thoſe in poſſeſſion of power would part with it without a 
ſtruggle---that relief was to be expected from their own laws, 
and not from-the laws of their plunderers and oppreſſors, I take 
it to be nothing elſe than conſidering in what manner they ſhould 
carry into execution that intention which they declared---that 
of obtaining relief from their own laws, and doing it by means of 


their own energy. | 

Suppoſe they had it in their view not to have acted themſelves 
immediately as a conſtituted aſſembly, though aſſuming the cha- 
racter of a Convention of the People, which, I think, I ſhall 
ſhew you they clearly meant to do, and as the Britiſh Conven- 


tion expreſsly did- if they did not intend to ſubmit themſelves 


completely and entirely to the government of the country, their 


act was an act of the uſurpation of ſovereign power; and if they 
. were devifing means by which the people at a future time by 
their own authority ſhould do this for themſelves, it was juſt the 
ſame thing as if this Convention then aſſembled ſhould them- 
ſelves do it; for they would only be doing it more remotely, - 
taking ſteps towards their own original deſign, making a change 
by their own powars, and not by the powers of the exiſting con- 
ſtituted authorities. If they had conceived that particular de- 
ſign, ſtill J imagine it would be equally deſtructive to the exiſt- 
ing government. The means which they took for the purpoſe 
muſt be all tending to their great end---to that which they con- 
ſidered and declared to be the grand plan they had in view, 
and which they meant to effect by their own ſtrength, and 
not by ſuch an application to the legiſlature as has been ſup- 
oſed. | FACS) the, 404 SH: 
g Gentlemen, when one conſiders what has paſſed in France, 
one mult be perfectly aware of the effects of a National Conſti- 
tuted Aſſembly---when the Eſtates-General of France were 
called together by the King, before, I think, half of them were 
aſſembled, ſuch of them as were principally of the third order 
declared themſelves to be a National Aſſembly, that is, an aſſem- 
bly of the people; and they immediately declared, according to 
that principle, the King could put no negative upon their pro- 
ceedings. That was one of the ſirſt ſteps taken in e 


* 
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and from the moment they had done ſo, nobody who has looked 
into the hiſtory of that country but muſt ſee, that the King of 
France was in fact depoſed from that moment. I think that Was 
in June, 1789. | „ | 
When they were aſſembled in the character of a Convention, 
though the number of perſons aſſembled were leſs than one moiety 
of the perſons that were to be convened, they declared themſelves 
a National Aſſembly, and ated upon that principle, and declared 
the King could put no negative upon their proceedings ; and 
they having done fo, alſo declared they would not ſeparate till 
they had accompliſhed their purpoſe. They took on themſelves 
immediately to act as the complete ſovereign power of the peo- 
ple; they declared that all the taxes were illegal; that they ſhould 
be received for a time, but ſhould only be received ſo long as that 
aſſembly ſhould fit. 9 8 | 
From that moment, therefore, in effect, the King of France 
was depoſed, a conſtitution was formed, and to that conſtitution 
he gave his aſſent in 1791: he was then again upon the throne z 
but upon what throne ? He was not King of France in the cha- 
racter he had been before, but he was King by a perfectly new 
title, and in a perfectly new character; and in the interim he 
had been, to all intents and purpoſes,” dethroned.---Such is the 
neceſſary and natural conſequences of a National Conſtituted 
Aſſembly. _ | 7 
If we look to what has paſſed in our own country, and to that 
which has been generally referred to in the courſe of theſe pro- 
ceedings---namely, to the Revolution of 1688; we ſhall find, to 
a certain extent, the ſame thing done; for what was that aſſembly 
which placed the Prince and Princeſs of . Orange upon - the 
throne? Our King James having done that which cauſed his 
ſubjects to riſe againſt him, having deſerted the country, an aſ- 
ſembly was called; by no regular ator: but letters iſſued, 
which had been uſed for the purpoſe of calling together thoſe 
perſons who were entitled to be ſummoned to Parliament, and 
to the ſeveral counties, for the Sheriffs to cauſe elections to be 
made for members to be returned to Parliament. That aſſembly 
met. In what character? It met as a Convention of all the 
eſtates and degrees of the People; it acted as ſuch ; its authority 
was acquieſced in, and it did all that was neceſſary for its par- 
ticular purpoſe: the government of the country remained as it 
was, with one ſingle circumſtance- the throne was vacant ; that 
Convention ſupplied the vacancy, and the moment 1t had ſup- 
plied the vacancy, and given the throne to William and Mary, 
that inſtant its character as a Convention ceaſed ; it was. no 
longer that aſſembly repreſenting the three eſtates of the 
People---it was aſſumed by King William as a regular Parlia- 
ment. 7 0 Eo 
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Charles I. and Louis XVI. If, therefore, Gentlemen, i 
' pears to you, that theſe perſons have formed a conſpiracy to aſ- 


| . 0. } 


But, Gentlemen, in the act which it did in giving the croven 
to the Prince of 8 as a complete ſovereign power, 
in complete rebellion, if I may ſo term it, to James II. for the 
moment that -ſſembly began to act, James II. would have been 
completely depoſed if he had not abdicated the throne---it is the 
inſeparable conſequence of aſſembling ſuch a ſpecies of Con- 
vention. 3 ok e e AS 
Gentlemen, the moment, therefore, as I conceive, that there 


is an aſſembly aſſuming to itſelf the character of a Convention 
of the People, which can ſuſtain itſelf againſt the government 
of the country, there is an inſurrection againſt that government, 
and all thoſe conſequences follow which are ſo much detailed to 
| ig in that ſpeech of Barrere which has been read to you : the 


ing is depoſed, and deprived of his inviolability, ſo far as the 
onvention has the power to act. 92 | i 
Now, Gentlemen, if a Convention, a meeting which could 


- 


aſſume the title of a Convention of the People, could be lawfully 
aſſembled, what muſt neceſſarily be the conſequence, if it is an 
aſſembly of the Convention of the People, and if lawfully afſem- 


bled, the King muſt be bound to obey it? If he is bound to 


| obey, he is no longer ſovereign. The Parliament muſt be alſo 
bound to obey it, They, together with the King, would no 


longer be the ſovereign power of the ſtate; for, the moment it 


is aſſembled, it muſt be the ſuperior power: the reſult of that 
would be, and all principles muſt determine that to be the reſult, 
that if the King was to act in reſiſting ſuch an aſſembly, he 
muſt be guilty himſelf of what may be deemed treaſon againſt 
the ſovereign power of the ſtate, and it would afford the Very 


pretence for putting him to death, as it did in the caſe of Kin 


ſemble a number of perſons who ſhould aſſume, in an aflembly, 
the character of the Convention of the People, that alone (and 


that they have taken ſteps for that purpoſe, that alone) would 
conſtitute the crime of high treaſon. 4 | 


Gentlemen, the conſpiracy. which has been alledged is cer- 


tainly of a very wide and extenſive nature; a circumſtance that 


has occaſioned a conſiderable degree of regret on the part of my 
Jearned friends ; it has produced a very extenſive evidence of 


perſons that have been acting at different times in different 
places, and in fome reſpects with different views; but all of 


them have in view, particularly their leaders, one grand plan, 


the accompliſhment of which was the object of all. 


Now, Gentlemen, this has occaſioned the diſtribution of the 
evidence into thoſe two parts noticed by Mr. Gibbs, which 
eſtabliſhed, firſt, the exiſtence of the general conſpiracy, and, 
ſecondly, to diſcuſs the part which the priſoner at the bar had in 
. ꝙ — By it, 


os E „ 
it. I conceive, that when you have taken the evidence alto- 
gether, you can have no ſort of doubt of both. „ 
SGentlemen, let me take the evidence a little by degrees, and 
- by ſo doing (for I ſee there will be no end of taking it in de- 
tail) I ſhall neceſſarily truſt to your giving ſome credit to my 
aſſertion, without referring to every particular part of the evi- 
dence; eſpecially as my Lord will afterwards ſum it more plainly 
to you, from the ſeveral papers given in evidence, I think J 
may aſſert as perfectly proved, that there were ſame perſons in 
this country, and I r eee. particularly Mr. Paine and 
Mr. Barlow, who were deſireus of affecting the deſtruction of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, and particularly the monarchy, and all 
its hereditary honours, and were proceedins, to the utmoſt of 
their power, to effect their purpoſe. I think I do not aſſume too 
much when I aſſume that it cannot be fairly contended, that ſuch 
perſons as Paine and Barlow were not conſpirators againſt the 
conſtitution of this country : there are perſons in France who 
come under the ſame deſcription, and, yith great ſubmiſſion to 
you, I ſhall beg to include in that defeription the French Na- 
tional Convention, for they were clearly diſpoſed to ſpread the 
doctrines eſtabliſhed in their own country, and they were de- 
ſirous of doing it for this reaſon---becauſe they felt that their 
own ſafety depended upon it. You will recollect, perhaps, a paſ- 
ſage in Mr. Paine's works, that when France ſhould be ſurrounded 
with revolutions, ſhe would be in peace and ſafety; and the So- 
ciety for Conſtitutional Information, and the London Correſ- 
ponding Society, in their addrefſes to the National Convention 
in November, 1792, and of which neither of the Counſel for 
the priſoner took any notice, though it-was very material---you will 
recollect, the London Correſponding Society in particular, in 
that addreſs, further ſupplicated, that the Almighty Ruler of the 
Univerſe might be favourable to the cauſe of the French, fo in- 
timately blended with our own. This, you will recolle&, was 
not during the exiſtence of the conſtitution of 1791 ; but after 
the deſtruction of that conſtitution, and the total depoſition of 
Louis XVI. ſo that then they conſider the czuſe of the French 
as intimately blended with their own. Now how could it be 
blended with our own, unleſs it was their object to eft:bliſh in 
this country a government upon the ſame piinciples upon which 
the French had eſtabliſhed their government, or endeayouring 
to eſtabliſh it? | „5 
Gentlemen, they conceived it their duty to countenance and 
aſſiſt, as much as in their power, the champions of human hap- 
pineſs; that they would oppoſe all in their power every attempt 
againſt them on the part of Great Britain; and that they looked 
to the triple alliance, not of Crowns, but of the people of Ame- 
rica, France, and Britain, to give freedom to Europe, and peace 
to the whole world, - | 
| CES | Now 
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Now the words are very ſtrong: it is not ſimply the alliance 
ef the people; but, ſay they, if you ſucceed, as we ardently 
wiſh, the triple alliance, not of Crowns, but of the people of 
America, France, and Britain, will give freedom to Europe, and 
peace to the whole world. So that it is not ſimply that they 
make uſe of the people as an expreſſion that might comprehend 
the whole, but they expreſsly negatived Crowns. At that 
time there exiſted no Crown in America; France had no Crown 
at that time; the only country which they have mentioned that 
Has. a Crown, is Great Britain. When, therefore, they wiſh 


there was not an alliance of Crowns, but of the people of Ame- 


rica, France, and Britain, what do they ſtate, but in expreſs 
terms, and terms not to be controverted, that they had formed a 
wiſh and intention to eſtabliſh in this country a government 


without a Crown? I can give it no other interpretation. 


Gentlemen, in another part of their addreſs, they fay--- 
« Seeking our real enemies, we find them in our boſoms. We 
feel ourſelves inwardly torn by, and ever the victims of, a reſt- 
Jeſs and all-conſuming ariſtocracy, hitherto the bane of eyery 
nation under the ſun. Wiſely have you done, in expelling it 
from France.” What can they mean by ariſtocracy, but to re- 
fer to that part of the conſtitution of this country which may 
be deemed ariſtocratical ; that they conſider every thing that can 
be called ariſtocracy as their real enemies, and the bane of eyery 
nation under the ſun ; and that as they conceive the French have 
acted wiſely in expelling it from France, that it would be equally 
wiſe to expel it from this country? Now, for what purpoſe 
could this addreſs have been preſented to the French Conven- 
tion? There might be two purpoſes---that of publiſhing to the 


world, to the country here, in a way which they might fancy to 


be in ſome degree ſafe, in the mode in which it was to be pub- 
Jiſhed---a declaration againſt the exiſting government of the 
country ; and another, holding out to the French Convention, 


that they were deſirous of receiving every aſſiſtance from that 


- country which could poffibly be given, for the purpoſe of ena- 


bling thoſe who addreſſed them to eftabliſh the ſame government 
in this country. Gott 7 
Gentlemen, that addreſs which is preſented by the Society 
for Conſtitutional Information is at leaſt as ſtrong 3 and you will 
obſerve, Gentlemen, that the learned Counſel for the priſoner 


have cautiouſly avoided: taking any notice of this addreſs like- 


wiſe. The truth, I muſt conceive, that they did not, was, be- 
cauſe they were unable to give any anſwer to jt, Now how 


does this addreſs begin? © Servants of a ſovereign people, and 


benefactors of mankind, we rejoice that your Revolution is ar- 
rived at that point of perfection which will permit us to addreſs 
you by this title,” Why then the point of perfection to which, 

ao; ea | 5 a4 
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as they conceive, a revolution muſt arrive to be at its point of 
perfection, is when thoſe who have the adminiſtration of the 
government of a country are to be addreſſed in the character in 
which they thus addreſs the National Convention of France 
* Servants of a ſovereign people, and benefactors of mankind.” 
What can they mean but this: not only that it is a government 


eſtabliſhed. upon the principle of the rights of man, and equal 


active citizenſhip, in which the people is to be conſidered as 
conſtantly exerciſing that ſovereign authority, and having a per- 
petual controul over the whole of the country; but that which 


leads, in its nature, and in its principles, to that ſort of perpe- 


tual revolution I before obſerved to you. | 

But, Gentlemen, it proceeds---< We rejoice that your Revo- 
lution has arrived at that point of perfection which will permit 
us to addreſs you by this title. It is the only one that can ac- 
cord with the character of true legiſlators,” Is it not a clear 
and expreſs declaration, that they did not conſider the legiſlature 
of this country to have that title which could accord with the 
character of true legiſlators ?. for a reform in the Houſe of Com- 
mons would not give the legiſlature 'in this country a title to 
that character; for the King and the Houſe of Lords ſtill re- 


maining a part of the legiſlature, - could not, by any poſſibility, 


come within that deſcription which they meant to attribute to 
the French Convention. They add Every ſueceſſive epoch in 
your affairs has added ſomething to the triumphs of liberty, and 


the glorious victory of the 10th of Auguſt has finally prepared 


the baſis of reaſon and nature.” 

Now, Gentlemen, it appears, that the event of the roth of 
Auguſt was to them a caufe of exultation. I have nothing to do 
with the propriety or impropriety of the conduct of thoſe con- 
cerned in that tranſaction. It would be wrong for me to blame 
on one ſide or the other; but to which ever ſide blame was im- 
putable, what was the event? The event was the deſtruction 
of the French monarchy; that is here called a glorious victocy, 


the wy tor a conſtitution, which, we truſt, you will eſtabliſh on 


and is faid finally to haye prepared the way for a conſtitution 


eſtablithed on the baſis of reaſon and nature---that it was coming 


to that ſituation which enabled them to arrive at that paint of 


perfection expreſſed in the former part of the addreſs. Now. to 
ſay that any perſons would give their aſſent to that addreſs, 
knowing what they were about, and {till entertain in their minds 
a ſincere attachment to the Britiſh government, is aſſerting that 
which, it ſeems to me, no reaſonable man can do. And. here 1 
cannot help obſerving on the word “ finally: and the glo- 
. rious victory of the 1oth of Auguit has jinally prepared the way 


for a conſtitution, which, we truſt, you will eſtabliſh on the. 


balis of reaſon and nature.“ 
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- conliſted in monarchy or in privileged orders, and fo far as it 
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Gentlemen, in another paffage of the ſame addreſs, ſpeakong | 
of the cauſe of the French, they ſay---« It' is indeed: a ſacred 
cauſe: we cheriſh it as the pledge of your happineſs, our na- 
tural and neareft friends; and we rely upon it as the bond of 
paternal union to the human race, in which union our own na- 
tion will ſurely be one of the firſt to concur. Our goverument 
have ſtill the power, and, perhaps, the inclination to employ 
hirehngs to contradict us.” Then they ſay, they ſpeak the real 

opinion of a great majority of the Engliſh nation; and then 
take notice of the wonderful “ ſplendor of the French Revolu- 

tion, burſting forth upon the nations in the full fervour of a 
meridian ſun, and diſplayed in the midſt of the European World, 
the practical reſult of principles which philoſophy had ſought in 
the ſhade of ſpeculation, and which experience muſt every 
where confirm. It diſpels the clouds of prejudice from all people, 
reveals the ſecrets of all deſpotiſm, and creates a new character in 


man: 


b * * 1 


theſe ſocieties have expreſsly declared Paine's works to be the 
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foundation of all their proceedings; therefore, when they ſay 
that nations riſing from their lethargy will reclaim- the rights of 
man with a voice which man connot reſiſt, they muft be taken 
to mean what they ſay, according to the fulneſs of the doctrine 
laid down in Mr. Paine's book. os = 8 
Gentlemen, I may add to this a remark by the way, that it 
is a little extraordinary that, conſidering how much the Conſti- 
tional Society has been es in the cauſe, and how important 
it would have been for the priſoner at the bar to have brought 
ſome members of that ſociety to explain and put a conſtruction 
upon their conduct, yet not one man of that Conſtitutional 
Society is brought forward as an evidence in this cauſe, except 
that poor dancing-maſter, who was a member of both ſocieties, 


and who ſeemed to be incapable of knowing any thing that 


was paſſed by either. 

| Now, Gentlemen, the ſame obſervation refers, in a degree, 
to the caſe of the London Correſponding Society---that not one 
perſon which they have brought is a perſon who is capable, from 
the deſcription he gives of himſelf, of accounting, in any way 
whatever, for this addreſs of this London Correſponding. So- 
ciety. You will recollect the manner in which theſe two ad» 
dreſſes are paſſed in theſe ſocieties, and the debates that took 
place upon them, and how they ſhould be framed---whether it 
ſhould be a joint addreſs, and whether the addreſſes ſhould be 
ſeparate---it was a thing not taken up in a hurry, but deliberately 
conſidered---framed one in one form, and another in another; 


and the two addreſſes were ſent with an expreſs view to declare 


to- the French National Aſſembly, in ſome manner or other, 
what the opinions and ſentiments of theſe ſocieties concerning 
them were; and therefore they were particularly required in 
favour of the priſoner at the bar, to give an explanation of theſe 
two papers, if any ſuch explanation could poffibly have been 
given, and which would have been given, could any ſuch ex- 
planation have been given with any advantage to the priſoner at 
the bar. „ | nl 
Gentlemen, you are to conſider that, in truth, both theſe ad- 
dreſſes held out, in pretty N terms, a wiſh of alliance and 
friendſhip with that country. That country certainly was not, 
at the time theſe addreſſes were preſented, in any adverſe ſitua- 
tion to this country; but ſtill in a very particular fituation with 
reſpe& to it, eſpecially ſuch as behoved them to act with a de- 
gree of caution, and to reflect a little upon the ſubject before 
they did it. | TT | | 
But, Gentlemen, how were theſe addreſſes received? The 
perſon that was ſent over with the addreſſes of the Conſtitutional 
Society, (how the addreſs of the London Correſponding Society 
got over, we have not been able to ſhew,) was Mr. Joel Barlow, 
who had recently written a letter to the ational Convention of 
Voul, II, | | 3 I France, 
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France, with reſpect to the, defects of the conſtitution of 1701, 
pointing out, as the defects of their conſtitution particularly, the 


Exiſtence of a King in it, and ſeveral other things which he 
thought ſhould be removed, in order to make the government 
more complete upon the principles of the rights of man. The 
other perſon is Mr. Froſt, who I ſhould likewiſe obſerve is not 
called as a witneſs in this cauſe on the part of the priſoner. Mr. 


Froſt made himſelf a little obnoxious to the government of this 


country, and afterwards became the object of a proſecution. 


When this addreſs was preſented to the National Convention of 


France, the Prefident (the ſpeaker of the French National Aſ- 
ſembly) perfectly -underſtood the ſubject. You may recollect, 
Gentlemen, that there was an addreſs pronounced by thoſe 
entlemen who preſented this addreſs. Mr. Barlow and Mr, 
ter were admitted to the bar---Mr. Froſt thus addreſſed 
Em === 17 %% | — 5 . | 
4 Citizens of France, we are deputed from the Patriotic So- 


ciĩety for Conſtitutional Information in London, to preſent to you 


their congratulations on the triumphs of liberty before the epocha 


of your Revolution. This ſociety had laboured long in the 


cauſe with little proſpect of ſuccefs.” What is this but ſaying 
that this ſociety had been employing itſelf on the ſame principles 
as the French National: Convention? „ Conceive then their 
exultations of gratitude, when, by the aftoniſhing efforts of your 
nation, they beheld the reign of reaſon acquiring an extenſion 
and folidity which promiſed to reward the labour of all good 
men, by fecuring the happineſs of their fellow- creatures.“ 
Now, Gentlemen, if this ſociety had made this addreſs to the 
Aſſembly which framed the conſtitution of 1791, it might have 
admitted, in ſome degree, of a different conſtruction; but they 
never addreſſed that Aſſembly which framed the conſtitution of 
1791. Why? Becauſe that Aſſembly had not brought the 
Revolution to this point of perfection, and therefore it was they 
never addreſſed the Aſſembly which framed the conſtitution of 
#791; on the contrary, till this Revolution of the roth of Auguſt _ 
takes place, they had no idea of entering into this ſort of cor- 
reſpondence with the French; they then make theſe addreſſes to 
the French Convention, at the ſame time declaring, that, before 
this Revolution, the ſociety had employed itfelf on the ſubject 
with little hopes of ſucceſs. They add---< Innumerable ſocie- 
ties of a ſimilar nature are now forming in every. part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. The minds of all receive, from 
this circumſtance, that which leads them to fathom the abuſes of 
government, and the fimple means of a reform. After the ex- 
ample which France has given, the ſcience of revolutions will 
be rendered eaſy, and the progreſs of reaſon will be rapid.” 


How was this Revolution effected in France? By an aſſembly 


of the people lawfully aſſembled under the authority of the King 


\ a " 
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as the ancient ſtatutes required? No; but an aſſembly taking 
upon themſelves, of their on authority, to declare themſelves 
to be a Convention of the People: From that moment, the late 
EKing of France was depoſed; in fact, from that moment, the 
French Revolution began, and proceeded to its preſent ſtate. 
F ſay---< After example given by France, the ſcience of 
revolutions will be rendered eaſy, and the progreſs of riſing 
liberty rapid; and it would not be ſtrange if, in a period not far 
ſhort of what we ſhould venture to predict, addreſſes of felicita- 
tion ſhould croſs the ſeas to a National Convention of England.“ 
What could this have to do with a meeting for a reform in Par- 
liament? What could be the object they had in view in this 
addreſs? What is the meaning of the National Convention of 
England there? Is it a meeting for the' purpoſe of petitioning 
Parliament for a reform in Parliament? Now, Gentlemen, what 
can it mean, but a Convention, aſſuming all the powers of go- 
vernment, preciſely the ſame as the Convention, of France at that. 
time did? Is there any other conſtruction. can be put on theſe 
words? Have they brought ary one ſingle man of the ſociety 
to ſhew that that conſtruction qught not to be put on theſe words ? 
The Preſident of the National Aſſembly, no doubt, knew what 
was the meaning to be put on them: he immediately enters into 
their views, calls them generous republicans; he could not have 
the leaſt idea that they were the friends to the Houſe of Peers, 
the old peerage; as to the new Peers, the ſkip-jacks, I am told 
they were offenſive: one of the witneſſes ſaid, that ſuch abuſes 
as them were to be remedied, « Generous republicans, your 
appearance in this place will form an epoch in the hiſtory of 
mankind. Hiſtory will confecrate the day when, from a nation 
regarded a sa rival, in the name of a great number of your fellow- 
citizens, you appeared in the midſt of the National Convention 
of France; and ſhe will not forget, to recount, that our hearts 
expanded at the event. Tell the ſociety who deputed you, and 
aſſure your fellow-citizens in general, that, in your friends, the 
French, you have found men.“ (Treating, therefore, the French 
as their particular friends, and taking this in connection with 
this paſſage in the ſame addreſs,) &“ the ſupporters of our liberty, 
who will one day be the ſupporters of your own. You command 
our eſteem---you will accept our gratitude---the ſons of liberty 
throughout the world will never forget their obligations to the 
Englith nation---the ſhades of Pym, of Hampden, and of Sidney, 
are hovering over your heads; and the moment cannot be diſtant, 
when the people of France will offer their congratulations to a 
National Convention in England,” + 1 

Why, Gentlemen, the Preſident of the National Aſſembly 
doubted not but the moment would ſoon arrive in which the 
French would bring congratulations to the National Aſſembly 
of Great Britain. 1s it poſſible to explain theſe tranſactions in 
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any other ſenſe than what J have put upon them? If it be not 
then why have not ſome perſons or other-appeared to give them 

what they conceive to be the true meaning and true ſenſe of the 
ſociety? And you will obſerve; that a great deal of evidence has 
been given in this trial for the purpoſe of making conſtruction 
of the ſame ſort; and when people attempt to give conſtructions 
to words uſed in one caſe, and not in another, it muſt at leaſt 
be taken, that in that caſe in which they do not give any evi- 
dence of the conſtruction of words, then the conſtruction muſt 
be taken in the way that the words import; and theſe words, 
taken in their plain and obvious conſtruction, can import nothing 
elſe than a complete deſign formed in this country for bringing 
about a National Convention of Great Britain; to which Net 
tional Convention, having in itſelf all legiſlative and. executive 
powers of government, that National Aſſembly of France was 
to ſend its congratulations. — MESH HERS PRO YY .. 
- Gentlemen, it ſhould be alſo obſerved, that the Convention, 


by their decrees of the Agth of November and 15th of Decem- 


er, 1792, decrees ſo well known, had adopted that ſort of mode 

of defence which had been ſuggeſted to them as the beſt means to 

| ſecure their own---namely, that of giving liberty to Europe; 
and they had declared} in/ the name of the French nation, that 

they would grant fratetiſity and aſſiſt all — that would wiſh 

to recover Heir libert z in which they muſt include the people 
of England, becauſe the London Correſponding Society had de- 
clared the people of * were ſlaves. So that, Gentlemen, 

the French had declared, they would not permit the reformation 
in the Houſe of Commons, for that they would compel the p 
ple of this country to accept a government formed on the princi- 
ples of the ſovereignty of the people; and if they refuſe or re- 
nounce liberty or equality on thefe terms, that they would treat 
the people of this country as enemies. SEV 17011 


* 


Tord Preſident, Mr. Solicitor General, if you pleaſe, we will 
break off here for to-night. I think we had better adjourn now, 
as it will be impoſſible for any human powers to ſullain it, to 
ſum up after you have done. We ſhall loſe no time by ſtopping 
here for to-night ; for ſaving an hour to-night will only be lofing 
a hour un the morning „ 
At half paſt twelve o'clock the Court adjourned till Tueſday 
morning eight o clock. eie one ons 1 ren | 
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preciſely, but how far generally I conceive they implicated the 


priſoner; what was his character in the kane, and what was 
the character of thoſe who were agents in it; rofeſſing to con- 
ſider and believe, that the vaſt majority of perſons engag ged were 


puted to the priſoner ought to be imputed.: ar alſo ſtated to 


you what I conceive clearly to be the law upon the ſubject, under 
the direction of my Lords on the bench, you will be of opinion 
that what I have ſtated as the law, is r y and unqueſtionably 
the law of the land, as derived and handed de vn, to us no-] for 
* a period of betweeen four and five h ed years. 3 role : 
Having proceeded then to ſtate to you What appeared to. be 
How the evidence, as far as I,went through it, the views, ob- 
jects, and intentions of the perſons concerned i 15 theſe tranſac- 
tions, I had arrived at that period when theſe. ſocieties. had ad- 


dreſſed the National Convention of France; and I had obſerved 


eonſiderably at large upon that tranſaction, and J inſiſted on it, 
- becauſe i it appearec to me to be a tranſaction which ſhewed their 
views, their intentions, and their objects, ſo clearly, ſo plainly, 


and ſo irrefragably, that I thought it impoſſible, in any part of 


the caſe, more ftrongly to impreſs upon your minds What thoſe 
views, what thoſe intentions, and what thoſe objects were, and 
how they meant finally to accompliſh thoſe views, intentions, 
and objects namely, by aſſembling a National Convention. 

I think, Gentlemen, if vou advert; ſimply and only to thoſe 
two. addreſſes, to that ſort of introduction to one of them, when 
it was preſented to the National Aſſembly by Mr. Barlow and Mr. 
Froſt, and to the anſwer which was given by the Preſident of 
the National Convention anſwer, in which no kind of fraud, 
Abezr r | . Gilguiles 
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letter from Norwhich, which 
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TW 
diſguiſe, or colluſion was neceſſary, in which, on the contrary, 
the plain truth was moſt likely to appear, you can have no doubt 


in your minds of the objects and intentions of the priſoner at the 
bar, and all thoſe who were ſo far concerned in it, as to have a 


complete connection with that tranſaction, that their views and 


intentions were nothing leſs than the deſtruction of the govern- 


ment of this country---I mean, by a Convention of the People; 
and to eſtabliſh it in the room of that government, under which this 
country has been bleſſed, in ſpite of all the abuſes which belong to 
it, and abuſes will belong to every government, and perhaps very 
abominable abuſes may belong to this country; I will not diſſemble 
that there may be ſuch, and which, as far as lies in my power, I 
ſhall think it my duty to bring forward as ſoon as I can---In what- 
ever ſituation a man may ſtand in a country, he has that intereſt in 
it which is far dearer to him than any thing elſe : and as may be 
faid in a religious view, we are taught what can a man give in. 
exchange for his ſoul? ſo in a civil and political view it may be 
faid, what can a man give in exchange for his liberty? Nothing 
can be a fufficient compenſation for the Iofs of that; in compa- 
riſon of which, honour, riches, dignity, are nothing. 
Gentlemen, having ſtated to you what appeared to me to be 


the reaſonable comment upon the tranſaction with France that I 


have related, I will juſt notice to you the obſervations upon it 
which naturally occur as to thoſe who are concerned in this con- 


And, Gentlemen, I muſt here obſerve, under the correction 
of his Lordſhip---as it has been extremely difficult, in the courſe 
of this. long trial, to be certain of all the papers that have been 


produced, 1 may by poſſibility, but I am ſure it is unintentionally,, 


mention ſome papers which may not have been read, but I with 


my learned friends would correct me if I ſhould. What I am 
going to ſtate to you, was a letter from the ſociety at Stockport, 
to the priſoner at the bar, dated the 3d of November, 1792. 


Now, Gentlemen, you will recolle&, that with reſpect to all 
the letters which have been N except one, not a ſingle 


obſervation has been made Y my learned friends, except that 
ſhall notice preſently.  *. _ 
This letter is dated the 3d of November, 1792; it is a letter 
from the ſociety at Stockport to the priſoner, and in that letter 
they ſay this---< I am directed by the friends of univerſal peace 
and the rights of man.” Which very title, I think, if you. 
advert to it, plainly ſhews, what the intention and object of theſe 
parties were. For you will recollect, and the thought occurs to me 
at the moment, that the idea that has been conceived by theſe. 


perſons was an enthuſiaſm, but an enthuſiaſm dangerous in the 


higheſt degree; the idea they conceived was, that by the eſta- 
bliihment of the rights of man, univerſal peace would be eſta- 
bliſhed throughout the world, When, therefore, perſons ar 
Cy | TS the 


the appellatiqn of the friends of univerſal peace, and of the rights 
of man, they plainly declare, that they have not in view any re- 
form in the government of this country, as now eſtabliſhed, be- 
cauſe it is, according to their declarations, inconſiſtent not only 
with what their conceptions were of the rights of man, but with 
what their conceptions were of univerſal peace; for their idea 
of the means of procuring univerſal peace was this---that by 
_ eſtabliſhing repreſentative government throughout the world, 
the intereſts of the people would be ſo immediately conſidered 
by the government of every country, that wars would: ceaſe, and 
univerſal peace be eſtabliſhed throughout the univerſe---that the 
> world would be, in effect, one nation . 
You will recollect, that that has appeared in a variety of in- 
ſtances in the papers that have been produced to you. That en- 
thuſiaſm they certainly had, and an enthuſiaſm as dangerous to 
government as any that ever exiſted---as dangerous as thoſe of 

the Millenarians or fifth-monarchy-men, who in the laſt century 
_ occaſioned fome diſturbances in this country, under an 8 
ſion on their minds that Chriſt was then to come, and eſtabliſh 
his kingdom upon the earth, and there was to be univerſal peace 
and good-will towards men, what they called the kingdom of 
the ſaints. You may remember, that they made an inſurrection 
in the time of Charles II. It was e by a very few. A 
ſimilar inſurrection was made in Cromwell's time, but ſuppreſſedz 
but the perſons concerned in that tranſaction to the very laft 
e in that enthuſiaſm, and ſome of them declared in their 
aſt moments, that if they were deceived, they were deceived by 
o JJ. uw 
But the ſincerity of their conception of theſe ideas does not at 
all Teflen the danger nor the neceſſity for the government of the 
country, if men are ſuffered to talk ſuch blaſphemous language, 
the enthuſiaſm does not make it leſs neceſſary for the government 
of the country to take the proper means for ſuppreſſing them. 
If men ſhould take it in their heads that communion of goods 
was part of the Chriſtian religion, and ſhould, upon that ground, 
take away the goods of their neighbours, they muſt be puniſhed 
as robbers, becauſe otherwiſe it is impoſſible to preſerve the peace 
of ſociety in any other manner... . | 5 
Gee have digreſſed from what I was ſtating, by a 
thought which occurred to me at the moment. The title which 
the Society thought proper to aſſume, in this their letter, is this 
The Friends of Univerſal Peace and the Rights of Man. This 
letter ſays---<I am directed by the Friends of Univerſal Peace and 
the Rights of Man, to inform you, that we received two letters 
from you; the firſt, dated September 21ſt, requeiting us to con- 
_ cert with you, on tranſmitting to the French National Conven- 
tion, an addreſs ſigned by every member.“ The other. goes to 
that which is not very material, except that it proves 175 hy: 
| 55 | | ondon 
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dreſrng the Convenion theinſelyes, but they attempred to pre. 
vail upon all the other ſocieties to do the ſame, which they con- 
ceive would aſſiſt the cauſe to a very great degree. And in a 
letter of the priſoner's, ſetting forth his opinion of addreſſing the 
French Convention, it is ſtated, that a number, of ſignatures 
was infinitely better than any ſum of money ee think of 
ſubſcribing. Then Poet £:IM, With reſpect to the ſubſtanee | 
of this letter,” the letter from Stockport, which requeſts them 

to concert with the London Correſponding Society, on tranf- 
mitting an addreſs to the French Convention,---< with reſpect to 
the ſubſtance of this letter, we believe, that the cauſe of the 
French is that of every individual perſon in Europe, that is not 
fattening on plunder, or through ignorance, obſtinacy, and in- 

attention, ſits unconcerned, and will not be perſuaded to conſider, 
although inevitable ruin ſhould be the awful conſequence.” .. ... 
Here you ſee, Gentlemen, this ſociety at Stockport ſtates moſt 


clearly, what it conſiders as the object of ſuch an addreſs to the 
French that they conſider the cauſe of the French as their own 
cauſe, and likewiſe that of every individual in Europe, who. is 
not fattening on plunder, or through ignorance, obſtinacy, and 
inattention, ſits unconcerned, and will not be perſuaded to con- 
ſider, although inevitable ruin ſhould be the awful conſequence. 
We therefore. think it highly neceſſary to add our friendly 
aid and aſſiſtance, in order to ſtimulate the oppreſſed friends of 
freedom in France, againſt all the deſpots in Europe, (who are 
combined againſt the juit and equal rights of many) by aſſuring 
them, that we view their ſignal exertion and wonderful victory 
with admiration,” together ,with---" Mark this, Gentlemen; 
E together with the extinction of treacherous royalty, and the res 
| ſtoring to every individual his equal and indubitable rights as 
fellow men and free citizens, and that our hearts are united with 
theirs, as in one common cauſe, conſidering, as in a great 
meaſure, their victory our emancipation, together with their 
own.“ FER „ n 
Now, Gentlemen, what was this victory? The glorious 
victory of the 10th of Auguſt. Why, Gentlemen, has not 
this ſociety at Stockport declared its views in the moſt com- 
plete and direct terms? And & the extinction of treacherous 
royalty, is here not pointed out ambiguouſly, not pointed out 
by. words that will admit of a different conſtruction, but by 
words direct and plain, by words that require no comment, to 
which no anſwer could poſſibly be given; and to which, there- 
fore, my learned friends did not attempt to give any anfwer, 
and on which they.did not attempt to make any obſervation. 
Gentlemen, their ſilence upon that ſubject is conviction, If 
they could have got rid of the force and effect of this letter, 
they would have done ſo. You:caunot conceive it was for wy 


want of ability, or that it was for any want of induſtry; for Iam. 
ſure when you heard, more eſpecially, what fell from my learned 
friend who {poke Iaft, you mult acknowledge, that not poſſeffing _ 
perhaps all the ornaments of eloquence which ſome men may 
poſſeſs, though at the ſame time poſſefling them to a conſiderable 
depree, yet as a judicious, farcible, able, and convineing advo-. 
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* Gentlemen, obſerve the manner in which this letter proceeds; 
_ «Yet ſhould it ever be the cal: that our Miniſtry ſhould, be. fo 
. perfidious as, contrary to their pledged faith of neutrality, to 
Join the-execrable band of deſpots againſt = cauſe of freedom, 
we will ſtand forward, even to the hazarding of our lives, by 
uſing every juſtifiable means to counteract their machinations, . 
and give to the friends of freedom all the encouragement and 
e which we ſeverally unſupported can afford. 
Why, Gentlemen, is not that a clear and plain declaration, is 
not that ſaying, without a doubt, that, conſidering the caufe of 
the French as, their own cauſe=--conſidering the victories of the 
French as their own victories---confidering the emancipation of 
the French as their own emancipation---eaper themſelves to pro- 
ceed to the extinct ion of what they call treacherous royalty, and 
to reſtore to every individual his equal and indubitable rights as 
fellow men and free citizens, they would do this to the hazarding 
of their lixes? Why, Gentlemen, it ſeems to me, that it is 
impoſſible to conceive a more complete comment upon thoſe ad- 
drefſes to thè National Convention, than that which is contained 
in this letter; It is impoſſible, when we advert to the contents 
of this letter, to have a doubt what were the objects, views, and 
intentions of theſe peopleQ. e i447 „ | 
But, Gentlemen, what is that letter from Norwich, upon 
which fo much obſervation has been made? © 
Gentlemen, I am now proceeding to obſerve, upon a letter 
from Norwich, upon which my learned friend did condeſcend to 
obſerve -I ſuppoſe, under the impreſſion that it was neceſſary 
for them to take nòtice of ſomething, and without any very 
clear yiew, I ſhould apprehend, in the ſelections they have made 
of it, unleſs they poffibly found, that in the courſe of the evi- 
dence that was given, there was very conſiderable alluſion to it, 
and therefore they thought it could not poſſibly eſcape notice— 
That letter is dated November 11, 1792, the letter from Stocx- 
port was on the 3d of the ame November. ES fy Eon 
Now, this letter from Norwich, you will recollect, was made 
the ſubject even of debate in the meetings of the ſocieties; and 
it ſtates, that « The Society for Political Information are deſirous 
of holding, and ſtrenuouſſy fupporting, the noble ſentiments. 
_ which you ſo lately and friendly diſperſed among us; and as we ſo 
much admire your well-adapted plan for a reformation of the ſtate, 
permit us, with the utmolt deference to your worthy Society, to 
| obs. participate 
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participate with you in all your national correſpapdence, which | 


your very name promiſes, to maintain; and, in conſequence there- 
of, it is humbly defired by the fociety which I have the happineſs 
to repreſent, to incorporate three members with your. worthy 
fraternity.” (And then the three names of the three perſons are 
mentioned.) © Our principal deſign in doing this, is, that we 
may have an opportunity of knowing more exactly what may be 
thought the moſt eligible ſteps to be taken in carrying on this 


great buſineſs of our aſſociated brethren, and to have an oppor- 


tunity to aſk ſuch ſort of queſtions as may be thought very rea- 


ſonable among the brethren, eſpecially when we think that publi- 


cations are covered with a fort of obſcurity in them, as the Shef- 
field people's .declaration, which feemed determined to ſupport 


the Duke of Richmond's plan only.“ 


+ 


what it conceived that obſcurity to conſiſt : « ---eſpectally when 


we think that publications are covered with a ſort of obſcurity 


in them, as the Sheffield people's declaration, which ſeemed de- 
termined: to ſupport the Duke of Richmond's plan only.” | 
Now, Gentlemen, you will recollect, that plan of the Duke 
of Richmond, which however I think wild and extravagant, was 
a plan which had no other object whatever than that of reforming 
the Houſe of Commons in this country, by making all perſons 
who were of a certain age, and not liable to certain objections; 
capable of giving their votes for the election of members of the 
Houſe of Commons, dividing the whole country into diſtricts 
for that purpoſe, and allotting, I think, -about two thouſand fix 
hundred votes to the election of every member, and making the 


members about hve hundred. So that he had not, in any de- 


gree, in view, the giving the right of equal active citizenſhip, 


which is, the right of every man to a ſhare in the government of 


the country; but confining himſelf to the idea of giving to every 


man the right of chooſing the perſons by whom the laws by 


which he was to be governed were made. The diſtinction is 


very plain, but not eaſily found out by the Sheffield people. This 


letter ſays, that a number of people thought the Sheffield people 


did not mean to go the length they aden fr they ſay that the 


Sheffield people ſeemed determined to ſupport the Duke of Rich- 
mond's plan only. Then it fays---< But fince we find in a 


printed letter received from them in a book, that they mean to 
| abide by ſome moderate reform, be hereatter be brought for- 


ward by the Friends of the People. | | 1 
You will recollect, in the interyal, that the Society of the 
in view a moderate reform, and why, if you may judge from the 
evidence given at the bar from ſome of the members, never con- 
ſidered a moderate reform to come even within the Duke, of 
Ss: we Ts ns „ „ Recnmnnnd $ 


Friends of the People was and why and who profeſſed to have 
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Nou, Gentlemen, you ſee this ſociety perceives a ſort of ob- 
ſcurity in the declarations of the Sheffield Society, and ſtates in 
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Richmond's plan; they thought it wild and extravagant. S 


letter adds--+< which method is uncertain to us.” Again the 


letter adds- - We find that the Friends of the People and the 
Society for Conſtitutional Information, do not exactly agree. 
You will recollect, that the Friends of the People and the 
Society for Conſtitutional Information ſo very little agree, that 
the Friends of the People declare, they will have nothing more 
to do with the Society for Conſtitutional Information. Why? 
Becauſe they ſaw clearly that the Friends of the People had in 
view a reform in the Commons' Houſe of Parliament; but theſe 
had in view what is called all Mr. Paine's plan for public benefit 


— all the doctrines laid down in Mr. Paine's works, including 


the extinction of royalty, the extinction of ariſtocracy, and the 
_ eſtabliſhment of perfect repreſentation. Is 4 
The Norwich letter proceeds, after having obſerved that the 
Friends of the People and the Conſtitutional Society do not ex- 
actly agree, ---would be glad to know the reaſon. It ſeems 
to me, as though the difference was this: the Friends of the 
People mean oidy a partial reform, becauſe they leave 'out the 
words expreſſing the Duke of Richmond's plan, and talk only of 
a reform; while the Mancheſter people ſeem to intimate, by 


addrefling Mr. Paine, as though they were intent upon republi- 


can principles only.”” | „ 
Why, Gentlemen, addreſs Mr. Paine? We are accuſed of 
prefling hard upon the priſoner's addreſſing Mr. Paine. Did not 


the Norwich Society underſtand it compre in the ſame light? 


This Norwich _— with whom he correſponded, conſidered, 
that by addrefling Mr. Paine, they were intent upon republican 


principles only. The Friends of the People had put the ſame ' 


conſtruction upon the Society for Conſtitutional Information. 
The letter proceeds---« Now to come cloſer to the main 
queſtion : it is only deſired to know, (conceiving, that the leaſt 
they had in view was the Duke of Richmond's plan,) «© whether 
the generality. of the ſocieties mean to reſt ſatisfied with the 
Duke of Richmond's plan only ;”, (that is, whether you ſtruggle 
for more, or will be Ener with that, for that is what only 
can be meant by the word,) “ or, whether it is their private 


defign to rip up monarehy by the roots, and place democracy 


in its ſtead,” EO 1 5 > 

Now, Gentlemen, when we attend to this letter, it is im- 
poſſible not to conceive, that this Norwich Society, floating in 
a degree of uncertainty with reſpect to the views of other ſo- 
cieties, was diſpoſed, perhaps, to be content with the Duke of 
Richmond's plan only; to reſt ſatisfied with it; but, at the ſame 
time to obtain whatever it could beyond it; and that this letter 
was written for the purpoſe for which it was ſuppoſed by the 
London Correſponding Society to have been written---for the 
- purpoſe of knowing what was the true and real ſentiments of 
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the London Correſponding Sdtiety:''' Now, Gentlemen, if the 
London Correſponding Society Had intended to hold ſacred the 
monarchy of the country; to hold ſacred the Houſe vf Lords, and 
bal no object in view; but eſtabliſning a new conſtitution of the 
Houſe of Commons, by univerſal ſuffrage and annual Parlia- 

ments, what anſwer would they have given to this letter? 


Would they have heſitated in anſwering? Would they have de- 
ſoribed as in Lynam's evidence, and by the way J will obſerve, 
that Lynam's evidence throughout has been liable to be contra- 
dicted by hundreds of perſons; and not one perſon is called to 


contradict a ſyllable of it---would they have deliberated as he 


has deſcribed them? Would they not have thought, that this let- 
ter was framed to draw them into ſome incautious declaration, 
and that in conſequence they might be brought into ſome diffi- 


eulty? Their anſwer, in that caſe, to this letter would have been, 


Tou totally: miſtake us; we have not the moſt diſtant idea of 


--whhat- you ſuppoſe, of ripping up monarchy by the roots, and 


placing democracy in its ſtead; our view is ſimply and only a 
reform in the Houſe of Commons, upon the Duke of Richmond's 
plan. The anſwer to the letter was the moſt ſimple and plain 
imaginable: no man could have the ſlighteſt doubt that ſuch an 
anſwer would have been returned; it never could have been 
matter for conſideration or conſultation; they would have treated 
this letter not as a letter to draw them in, except to draw them 
into that which they did not mean, as a letter which ought» to be 
rejected with the utmoſt contempt. But what do they do? 
\ Fhey deliberate : upon this letter, which is dated the IIth of 
November, 1792, and at laſt, upon the 26th of November, they 
ſend this anſwer ait was firſt of all, “ gentlemen,” but that is 


ſcratched out, and & fellow. citizens“ put in its place. Now, 


- Gentlemen; obſervations have been made upon the word citizen: 
unqueſtionably, we are all citizens lof the fame ſtate; and when 
the word citizen is uſed without any particular alluſion, it cer- 
tainly means nothing in any degree improper; but what is the 
comment which they themſelves have given upon the word ci- 
tizen? In a report of tlieir Committee of Conſtitution, they 
diſtinguiſh between citizen and ſubject. - CAtigan, the ancient 


appellation given to the members of free ſtates; Subject can only, 


with propriety, be applied to a member of a ſtate, whoſe govern- 
ment has been inſtituted by foreign conqueſt, or the prevalence 
of a domeſtic faction.“ Thus they have conſtantly, if you will 


recollect, Gentlemen, in all their papers, intimated the moſt 


FBroſs falſehood, that the Britiſh Conſtitution was a government 
- inſtituted by foreign conqueſt; meaning to aſſert, as Mr. Paine 
thinks proper to aſſert, moſt falſely, that the conſtitution of the 
government of this country was the: reſult of the Norman con- 

queſt; Whereas, in truth, all the alteration that conqueſt pro- 

duced” was, rather an alteration in the ariſtocratic part of the 
0 | = conſtitution, 
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vonſtitution, than any thing elſe; and you muſt recollect, chat 
the Saxon lavvs and inſtitutions are the! Whole foundation of dur 
government, and particularly that part of it which conſiſts in 
the adminiſtration of juſtice; which» is the great ſecurity of the 
liberties of the ſubject Therefore, che word ſubje& is not of 
the ſame import with them as when uſed by others; and who 
aſſert, that no perſons are to be called ſubjects but thoſe who are 
members of a ſtate whoſe government has been inſtituted by 
foreign conqueſt, or the prevalence of a domeſtic faction. They 
mean to aſſert, that they are determined no longer to remain the 
ſubjects of the Britiſh Government, but to be fellow citizens or 
_#low-kings of the fame ſtate , bo 77 leb exc 
.. Gentlemen, the letter having in its addreſs the alteration 
from gentlemen to fello - citizens, proceeds Your letter of 
the 11th inſtant was, by the ſecretary, laid before the Committee 
of Delegates of the London Correſponding Society. The 
London Correſponding Society, having never before heard of 
your ſociety, wiſh to have ſome further information con- 
cerning it, as to its origin, its principles, and the number of its 
members: ſuch an aceount, in your next letter, will give them 
11 great ſatis faction.“ 59 ary over Binos nem en 14s 881 
Nou, Gentlemen, here they are writing to à ſociety Which 
they profeſs not before to have heard of. They ought to have 
been particularly cautious, becauſe they could not have any poſ- 
ſible knowledge of that which they here: enquire aſter, the prin- 
ciples of its members. The letter proceeds They do not 
thoroughly comprehend how it would be poſſible to incorporate 
with our ſociety three of your members reſiding in Norwich, in 
as much as it would be impoſſible to communicate to them, at 
that diſtance, all our correſpondence; and they could not attend 
our committees where the buſineſs is tranſacted. If it is infor- 
mation you want, they will very readily: anſwer any queſtions 
. you may put to them, and to that end invite you to a. regular 
correſpondence. As to the object they have in view, they refer 
you to their addreſſes. I fall take notice of thoſe. addreſſes 
preſently, of which my learned friend reminds me, the Gentlemen 
for the priſoner have taken no notice whatever; not one ſingle 
obſervation has been made upon theſe addreſſes, though theſe 
addreſſes are here expreſsly referred to, as containing the objects 
the ſoctety had in view; and; as they themſelves ſay, containing 
the objects which they had in view. „ As to the objects they 
have in view, they refer you to their addreſſes: you will therein 
ſee, that they mean to diſſeminate political knowledge, and 
thereby engage the judicious part of the nation to demand a 
reſtoration of their rights in annual Parliaments, the members of 
thoſe Parliaments owing their election to the unbought, and even 
unbiaſſed ſuffrage of every citizen in poſſeſſion of his reaſon, 
and not incapacitated by crimes. They conſider the obtaining 
10105 | | | of 
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topics of monarchy and democracy, on the propriety of eſtabliſn- 
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of fuch Parliaments to be the ground-work of every neceſſary 


reform: to this, therefore, they ſteadily adhere, and turn them« 


elves neither to the right nor to the left, to follow any other plan 
whatever; the rules and orders of their ſociety being ſo plain and 
aſy,. that if they can get a majority of the nation to act as they 
98 the propoſed reform will effect itſelf. They look upon the 
trifling differences that may have ariſen between the ſeveral ſo- 
cieties to be of very little conſequence, and think they will ſub- 
fide without any way injuring the cauſe.” That trifling difference 
conſiſting in, whether the ſociety meant to reſt ſatisfied with the 
Duke of Richmond's plan only, or as the Friends of the People, 


propoſe a ſtill leſs violent meaſure, or, as the Norwich Society 
alk, whether it is their deſign to rip up monarchy by its roots, 


and place democracy in its ftead; and you obſerve, this word 
trifling is put in the place of the word little. They go on- 
They think it a matter of ſmall importance whatever name 
you may chooſe to adopt: they adviſe you to follow their plan, 
and divide yourſelves into ſmall ſocieties, each of which to chooſe 
a delegate; the deltgates, when met, to form a committee and 
tranſact the buſineſs of the ſociety ; afterwards let each delegate 
report to his diviſion the buſineſs fo done; let him admit freſh 


members, communicate freſh intelligence, promote and encou- 


rage political diſcuſſion, or read ſuch books as may convey the 
inſtruction your weaker members may ſtand in need of.“ 


WMeaker members; a term very much in uſe at one time, a mind 


and reaſon not arrived at that height of enthuſiaſm, for what they 
called a good cauſe. ©* But above all,” and then, Gentlemen, 
is ſtruck out, & be careful to preſerye good order among you.“ 

Now. here comes the words which ſhew-the meaning of the 
whole of this letter. The queſtion put to them was, whether it 
was the private deſign to rip up monarchy by the roots, and place 


democracy. in its ſtead. See what anſwer wax give to this 


inſtead of expreſſing their indignation, inſtead of ſaying, How 
could you imagine that ſuch was our intentions, how could you 
imagine that it was our deſign to rip up that which is ſo ans 
tial to the conſtitution of this country, the every eflence of the 
government of this country being, that it is a limited monarchy, 
and the great end of that monarchy being, that it reduces actions 
to a ſingle point, ſuppreſſes ambition, and gives us this ſecurity, 
that we need never fear a Roberſpierre, or any dictator, becauſe 
vie have a King at the head of all, to whoſe ſituation no other 
per ſon can aſpire, but whoſe ſituation is ſo limited by bound and 
&£nown prerogative, that he cannot abule it, without exciting 
the jealouſy of all? The anſwer, Gentlemen, is very curious: 
it is Let no diſputes be carried to exceſs ;. leave monarchy, 


democracy, and even religion, entirely out of your conſideration ; 


never diſpute on thoſe topics.” What } never diſpute on the 


ing 
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ing the one or the other as the government of a countiy, hel 
perſons are conſidering hat ought to be the reform and governs 
ment of a country? Let your endeavours go to increaſè the 
number of thoſe who wiſh for a full and equal repreſentation of 
the people, and leave to a Parliament, ſa choſen, to form plans 
for remedying the exiſting abuſes. Should they not then anſwer 
your expectations at the year's end, you may chooſe others in their 
BNET. cc 85 hi e to ag of 2511965. 
Now, Gentlemen, this letter which recommends leaving mo- 
narchy, democracy, and even religion, entirely alone, in effect 
ſtates a plan of clear, pure democracy; for it ſays - Let your 
endeavours go to increaſe the number af thoſe who wiſh” for a 
full and equal repreſentation of the people, and leave to a Par- 
liament, fo choſen, (that is, an entire Parliament, choſen by a 
full and equal repreſentation of the people, that is, an elective 
ſenate, for it can mean nothing elſe,) to form plans for femedying 
the exiſting abuſes.” Should they not then anſwer your exnecta- 
tions at the year's end, you may chooſe others in their ſtead. _ 
Nou, Gentlemen, this is not too ſtrong a comment on the 
words I have obſerved upon, & thoſe who wiſh for full and equal 
repreſentation of the people, and leave to a Parliament fo choſen,” 
becauſe, if you will look at the addreſs of the London Corre- 
ſponding Society of the 6th of Auguſt, 1792, they ſpeak” in 
clear, plain, and unqueſtionable language, of a Parliament ſo 
cChoſen, as that which is to accompliſh all their purpoſes, when 
they referred in this letter to their addreſſes; when in this letter 
they wrote this paſſage, the ſame idea preſſed upon their minds 
namely, that by a full and equal repreſentation of the people, and 
that by a Parliament choſen as they there ſtate it, they meant a 
Parliament wholly eleckive, excluſive of a Houſe of Lords. 
And you will obſerve, Gentlemen, that in this addreſs of the 
6th of Auguſt, 1792, deſcribe it as the People's Parliament; 
and after taking notice of fome things, which TI ſhall have occa- 
ſion to obſerve upon preſently, they ſay, numerous other reforms. 
would undoubtedly take place, even in the firſt ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment fo elected, depending only upon their electors, untorn by 
faction, uncorrupted by the Minifter, and uninfluenced but by 
the public good. dict Knien e 209 TEST S07 N 
Why, Gentlemen, if their views went merely to a reform in 
the repreſentation of the people in the Commons' Houſe of Par- 
liament, in what ſenſe could they have uſed: thoſe words? It is 
clear and plain, one paper reflects upon another it is clear and 
plain, that that only could have been their intention. es 
Gentlemen, the letter proceeds, and contains ſomething which 
it may be well to obſerve upon at this moment. Vou noticed 
the language of this letter to obſerve peace and good order 
among them Let no diſpute be carried to excels ; leave mo- 
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narchy and democracy, and even religion, entirely aſide; never . 
diſpute on thoſe thc? JJ ²Ü— oe ed: 
Now, Gentlemen, you have been told, that the priſoner at 
the bar never talked of the abolition of monarchy, never talked 
of the abolition of the Houſe of Lords, and the eſtabliſhment of 
democracy; but all. his language was only of the Duke of 
Richmond's plan. Grant that it was ſo, what does it prove? 
That he obſerved the leſſon he taught to others, and, perhaps, 
which this very letter might teach him to obſerve---to «leave 
monarchy, democracy, and religion, entirely afide, never to 
diſpute on thoſe topics; and to let his endeavours only go to 
increaſe the number of thoſe who wiſh for. a full and equal re- 
preſentation of the people, {according to the ſenſe he meant to. 
uſe. theſe. words,) and to leave to a Parliament fo conſtituted 
to accompliſh every object that he wiſhed.” | 


_ _ Gentlemen, this letter proceeds---< The committee offer you 
every aſſiſtance. in their power, but requeſt that your queſtions, . 
may relate chiefly to the method of obtaining a reform in Par- 
liament.” Still obſerving the ſame line, Don't put to us any 
ſuch aukward queſtions---wherher we mean the Duke of Rich- 
mond's plan, or whether we mean to rip up monarchy by the 
roots, and place democracy in its ſtead ; don't aſk us any ſuch 
aukward queſtions; we don't like to give anſwer to them; we 
" requeſt that your queſtions. may relate chiefly to the method of 
obtaining a reform in Parliament---« Like yourſelves, they are 
friends to peace, not anarchy ; well-wiſhers to the rights. of 
man, and yet not ſo ſanguine in their expectations as to imagine, 
that thoſe rights will be reſtored by the ſpontaneous conſent of 
thoſe who have ſo long deprived mankind of them.” You will 
obſerve, this letter from Norwich concludes---< I ſhall ſay no 
more at preſent, but remain a friend to peace, not to anarchy, 
a well-wiſher to the rights of man, when obtained by conſent.““ 
In the anfwer to it from the London Correſponding Society, they 
take up the ſame words, ſaying, like themſelves they are friends 
to peace, not anarchy---well-wiſhers to the rights of man, and 
yet not ſo ſanguine in their expectations to imagine, that their 
rights will be reſtored by the ſpontaneous conſent of thoſe, who _ 
have ſo long deprived mankind of them, Why, then, you ſee, 
they expreſsly declare, that their views are not of that peaceable | 
diſpoſition as this Norwich Society that they look to a degree 
at leaſt of force, to take from the exiſting government of the 
country that form of government which has been eſtabliſhed. 
againſt its conſent, and to taking it by ſuch means as they 
themſelves ſhall provide for the purpoſe. 53 
Gentlemen, you will obſerve, theſe letters, and numberleſs 
others of the ſame deſcription, which I might obſerve upon to 
you, clearly aud diſtinstly, as it ſeems to me, ſhew the Mines 6 
| Sow; a % i „„ . 


the views, and the intentions of the perſons wh 
in this tranſaction, and the means by which tt 
... c 2G OY LT os 
Gentlemen, I think that we may fairly judge of the views 
and intentions, and even of the principles of a man, not only + 
by what he himſelf declares, but by thoſe of the company he 
keeps; by the principles of thoſe whoſe character and whoſe _ bl 
acts he, approves; by the principles of his publications; and if 
I am told Tam not to judge of men by their opinions, but by 1 
their actions, I anſwer, I muſt judge of the object of their ac=- 
tions Wer ] ̈ TOES : 9 
Let me aſk you, Gentlemen, ſuppoſe the Roman Catholics in 
the reign of William had ſet about a reform of religion, and | 
for that purpoſe attempted to aſſemble a convention of the people, | | 
| to act as the convention of the people in the reform of religion, 
corre have had a doubt what ſort of reform they meant to 
effect? Could you have had a doubt that they meant to eſtabliſh 
Popery? Would a doubt of it have exiſted in the mind of any 
man whatever! And one great reaſon that you could not have 
had a doubt of it would be, the intolerant principle of Popery: 
of Popery I ſay, though perhaps not of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, Erzult they, I know, make a diſtinction, and I believe 
in ſome degree well founded, between Papiſts and Roman Ca- 
tholics; but the majority of thoſe perfons in England at that 
time were Papiſts, I believe, though not ſo now. When we ad- 
vert to the papers here which have been laid before you, do not 
you obſerve exactly the very fame principle of intolerance ? | 
That the French are juſt as intolerant as the Papiſts ever were; 
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that they will not ſuffer any ſort of government to exiſt in the Li 
world but their own government, becauſe they ſay that the go- 1 


vernment which the light of reaſon diſcovers to man ought to 
prevail all over the world, and therefore they are bound in con- 
ſcience to eſtabliſh it. It is Juſt the ſame obligation upon con- 
ſcience in matters of policy as the Roman Catholies think they 
have in matters of religion, and which, in a certain degree, every 
man has in matters of religion, becauſe every man thinks he 
ought to perſuade others to take the ſame means in purſuit of 
happineſs as he himſelf thinks to be right; but applying that 

to government, is dangerous in the higheſt degree, and tends to 
the deſtruction of every ſtate; for no perſons will agree upon the 
queſtion, Which are the moſt proper forms of government; no 
two perſons, perhaps, ever agreed upon that ſubject. If, there- 
fore, perſons 55 down certain principles, and act on this ground, 
that thoſe principles are ſo clearly from the light of reaſon, that 
they ought to be eſtabliſhed throughout the world, and that it 

is highly meritorious to eſtabliſh thoſe principles throughout tha 
world, they act upon a principle of intolerance, juſt as great 
and juit as dangerous as that of the Papiſts, 

Vol. Ih . 


Gentlemen, 


* 


French by Mr. Paine and Mr. Barlow, and; who profeſſed to 


_ admire every thing done in France-+-the extinction of treache- 


f ä 
Gentlemen, theſe ſocieties, during the years 1792, 1793, and 
1794, profeſſed to conſider no government as lawfül but this 
founded upon the indefeaſible rights of man, as taught the 


rous royalty and all hereditary diſtinctions, a confiſcation of pro- 


| . and by and by there is a paſſage in one of the Eber of 
the 


the London Correſponding Society goes very near to the confiſ- 
cation of property I mean that with reſpect to the eſtabliſhment 


of equal active citizenſhip; and thoſe that wiſh to fraternize 


with them, they tender them republican alliance; they call for 


their aſſiſtance in the great work of the - emancipation of the 


world, and in which, according to their own declaration, they 
mult have included themſelves; for they have repeatedly declared 
they conſidered themſelves as ſlaves, and have repeatedly declared 
that they conſidered the glorious victory of the roth of Auguſt 
not only as effecting the emancipation of the French, but alſo 
their own emancipation. If ſuch men, therefore, declare their 


intention to reform the government of Britain, and take ſteps 


for that purpoſe, and eſpecially if, on the ſteps they take, they 
endeavour to aſſemble a Convention that ſhould act in the cha- 
rater of a Convention of the People, can any thing but the 
deſtruction of the Engliſh government be their end? Is it poſ- 
fible to imagine that any other object can be their end? becauſe. 
if they ſhould once have it in their. power to effect any reform, 
can they, upon their principle, ftop ſhort of that reform which 
they declare ca:1 only conſtitute a lawful government? It is not 
in the nature of things. If men qnce get it into their power to 
make a reform, and lay it down as a principle that the only juſt 
rule of eſtabliſhing a government is the eſtabliſhment of the 
indefeaſible and impreſcriptible rights of man, with all their 
conſequences, the neceſſary reſult is, that the moment they get 
it into their power to effect a reform, they will do the whole; 


it is impoſſible to doubt it. 


But, Gentlemen, I ſay, it is not ſimply the ſentiments which 
the priſoner and others have declared, by what I have ſtated 
to you, but reſolutions to act upon opinions. Why, Gentlemen, 
by their addreſſes to the French National Convention, they have 
declared not only their opinion and their wiſh to make that go- 
vernment ons but a reſolution'to effect it ; they reſolve 


that they mean to make the. government of this country repub- 
lican, and then they declare they have entered into a complete 


conſpiracy for the reformation of the government of the country; 
for when men entertain an'opinion, and enter into refolutions to 
accompliſh their opinions, that is a conſpiracy: if that is not a 
conſpiracy, I don't know what is. And they declare not only 
that luch is their with, their opinion, and their reſolution, but 
the iuew and declare how and by what incans tey Nall accom- 

| | | P41. 
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pliſh that reſolution, and to bring it into eifet---namely, that 
they intend to bring it about by a Convention of the People, and 
to eſtabliſh in this country that ſort of government which ſhould 
enable the French National Convention to addreſs them, not as 
a conſtituted aſſembly merely, but as the governing power of 
the country. - | | | 
Gentlemen, this is the conſtruction that has been put upon 
fimilar proceedings. In one caſe, the caſe of Crohagan, which 
was mentioned by one of my learned friends What was that 
caſe? The man declared his opinion, that the King ought ta 
be killed: he declared his wiſh to effect it; and he declared his 
reſolution to effect it, if he could come at him. He was then in 
Spain, and, having done, he came to England. What was the 
interpretation the Jury put upon it? It was this---that he 
came to England for the purpoſe of effecting that reſolution 
which he had in Spain declared namely, that he would kill the 
King, if he could come at him; and I never heard the authority 
of that deciſion controverted, but always ſtated as an illuſtration 
of a principle: but if he had declared not only that he had 
formed this reſolution of killing the King, but that he intended 
to do it by a particular inſtrument, and afterwards provided ſuch 
an inſtrument, how ſtrongly would that ſhew his purpoſe? And 
let us ſuppoſe that that inſtrument was of a particular conſtruc- 
tion, not what was ordinarily uſed, you would ſay there was not 
a poſſibility of doubt of what could be his intent. Now, let 
us ſee how this Correſponding Society, and thoſe that were in 
league with them, (I mean the leading members,) proceeded to 
carry that reſolution into effect, which it ſeems to me they had 
clearly and expreſsly demonſtrated in thoſe addreſſes to the Na- 
tional Convention, and in the addreſſes of the London Corre- 
ſponding Society, which I ſhall preſently mention to you, and in 
a letter which I have obſerved upon I fay let us ſee how they 
proceeded to carry them into effect. | | 
Gentlemen, this is neceſſarily the deduction from the fact. 
But what is the reaſon ? becauſe, in the nature of the thing, a 
reſolution of this kind could not be carried into effect in a mo- 
ment: the only means by which it could be effected was, by 
railing up a ſtrong party in this country to aſſiſt them and co- 
operate with them in the completion of their intention, 
Gentlemen, the Revolution in France has proceeded from 
very ſmall beginnings to the height at which it has arrived 
traced from its ſource, we ſhall find fo much ſimilarity between 
what has happened there, 'and the nature of the attempt made 
here, ſo far as it has gone in this country, that I think we ſhall 
ſee that the difference of events has ariſen from the difference of 
circumſtances,, The ancient government of France, . Gentle- 
men, had become fo odious to all ranks of the people, that the 
opinion of the people, by which alone a government can be ſup- 
e 3142 | ported, 
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ported, failing all at once, the whole fabric fell together, almoſt 
without a ſtruggle; and it was obvious to every one, that the 
meeting of the States-General in the year 1789, muſt produce a 
change in the government of the country; and for this plain 


reaſon - that the opinion of a vaſt majority of the people was 


changed with reſpect to their government, and when that ſhal] 
be the caſe, the government of no country can ſtand. The 
government of Great Britain, on the contrary, has long been 
an object of attraction: we are in the habit of conſidering that it 


has produced, during a courſe of years, great public good; we 


view it with all its faults, with all its imperfections: but the 
reſult of the whole is, wiſhing, as all of us may honeſtly, to 


give it as much perfection as we can; and, I am ſorry to ſee 


many of the abuſes which prevail in it; yet, notwithſtanding, 


we view it with a great degree of attachment and reverence. 
„We may be told, perhaps, Gentlemen, and ſo we have been 
told by the writers upon this ſubject, that all this is prejudice. 
Prejudice, Gentlemen ! what are the opinions we form upon the 


goes number of ſubjects, but ſuch as may be deemed preju- 


ices? Why, Gentlemen, is the mind of any man capable df 
reflecting in all its extent upon every thing which comes before 
his view? We are obliged neceſſarily to take a great deal by 


te inſtruction of others, which, upon the whole, makes the im- 


portant difference between nien of education, and men of no 
education; for education is, in a great degree, inſtilling, in this 


point of view, prejudices in the mind of man; it is giving them 
the benefit of the opinion of others, teaching them in early life 


to xeſt ſatisfied with the deductions which have brought the minds 


of other men to this point, to take them as data, as principles on 


which they proceed, to reaſon on them, and to act upon them in 


their future life. Men of great leiſure and depth of penetration, 


wao have the opportunity of contemplating objects with more 
minuteneſs, who are not engaged in buſinels in any way which 


diſtracts their attention, ſuch men may ſpeculate upon various 
ſubjects, but the generality of men, in a buſy world, can- 


not poſſibly have leiſure for ſuch ſpeculations; and the great 
majority of the people in every country, let the nature of its 
government be what it may, muſt neceſſarily be ſo much em- 
ployed in obtaining the ordinary comforts of life, that it is im- 
poſſible for them to employ their minds upon ſuch ſubjects with 
tenor 8 
Gentlemen, this ſort of prejudice it is which influences the 
minds of the people, with reſpect to the government of this coun- 


try. It poſſeſſes their good opinion. Why? Becauſe they have 


been taught---becaule it has been handed down to them by their 
forefathers, that it has, for a great courſe of years, produced a 
greater portion of happineſs to the people of the country, than 
what has been enjoyed from the government of other countries. 


TT aus ] 
Why. it has done ſay very few men have the leiſure to reflect, 
few men have the ability to purſue: perhaps no man is capable 
of viewing it in all its extent, in all its-confequences;” ſeeing all 
the minute parts of it, how they move one imanother. But we =] 
know that the reſult of the whole, as combined in principle and 
practice, is in a certain extent good, and therefore We ate at- 
This, Gentlemen, is unqueſtionably a degree of prejudice, 
but it is that ſort of prejudice by which a government pſt Aer 
be ſupported---a prejudice of public opinion; and the firſt at- 
tempt to deſtroy a government muſt neceſſarily be to deſtroy that 
prejudice of public opinion in its favour, which is its ſupport. 
The firſt operation of thoſe who conſpired the deſtruction of the 
government of France, was, unqueſtionably, to deftroy it in the = 
public opinion, and that was completely effected before the I 
meeting of the States-General in 1789 ; having done that, they 
removed every thing which ſupported that government, and it 
neceſſarily fell. 7! om „ 
Gentlemen, thoſe who have imitated the proceedings of the 
French in this country, and imitators I call them not becaufe 
they make uſe of ſuch a word as Convention, not becauſe they 
talk of organizing, and appoint committees for various purpoſes, 
ſuch as were made uſe of in the French Convention, where, I 
believe, by the bye, they adopted the word from the Engliſh, for 
I doubt whether it is a French word but becauſe they have 
proceeded directly upon the plan which has ſucceeded in France 
in overturning the government, and proceeded not only upon 
the plan which deſtroyed the government previous to 1789, but 
which deſtroyed the conſtitution of 1791, which was the moſt 
popular ee dee with a King at their head, than any that 
was ever conſtituted in any country; becauſe the King of the 
French, as he was called, had very little authority in that con- 
ſtitution, except ſome particular prerogatives were given him, 
which tended, perhaps, to enable him to reſume again a certain 
degree of power which they might think neceſſary to keep the 
whole together, and keep the mats from tumbling to pieces. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Paine was fully aware of the effect of all 
this. He tells you, in his great affection for this country, that 
during the American wat he had it in contemplation: having 
transferred all his love for his native country to America, de- 
_ clared himſelf a citizen of the world; which expreſſion is an ex- 
preſſion which tends. to deſtroy every tie of civil ſociety; for the 
moment a man becomes a citizen of the world, he becomes, in 
ſome degree, an enemy to his own country and the affections of 
family -thoſe natural attachments which have hitherto been con- | 
ſidered as the beſt affections of man, which the principles of theſe | 
men lead directly to deftroy. Mr. Paine fays, he had conceived | 
the idea of coming into this country during the American war, 
1 . | keeping 
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keeping quiet until he could publiſh a book which ſhould have 
the effect of overturning the government of this country. That 
he mentions in a note, which ſhews by what means he meant to 
attack it---namely, in the public opinion. . 
Mr. Paine opens the Dedication of his Second Part of the 
Rights of Man, by obſerving, that what had been faid of the 
mechanical powers, might be applied to reaſon and range, F had - 
he a place to ſtand upon he might raiſe the world. Now, Gentle- 
men, by the propagation of his principles he conſiders, and ſo he 
boldly declares, that the propagation of theſe principles was that 
abr? ſtanding-place by means of which he hoped to raiſe the 
wor! ; 1 | | 
Gentlemen, you will obſerve, that an impreſſion was raiſed in 
the minds of all theſe people, from what had paſſed in France, in 
the courſe of the years 1789, 1790, 1797, and was a prelude only 
to that which afterwards would follow, long before the 10th of 
- Auguſt, 1792; and that 10th of Auguſt, 1792, was the glorious 
victory which completed their triumph. They conſidered the 
world as in a courſe. of revolutions, and, in the phraſe of Mr, 
Paine, that revolutions were the order of the day. That cir- 
cumſtance left an impreſſion upon the minds of theſe people, 
that the world was in a courſe of revolutions, and that revolu- 
tions were the order of the day. It appears throughout in al- 
moſt all their papers, You will find it was diſtinctly impreſſed 
upon their minds, that they conſidered a revolution as inevitable, 
as that to which the thing muſt come, They have been likewiſe 
taught, that danger (for ſo Paine tells them) to which alone this 
fort of revolutianary principle was liable, was, its being attempted 
before the principles upon which revolutions ought to proceed, 
and the advantages to reſult from them were ſufficiently ſeen and 
underſtood ; therefore, the object of the works of Mr. Paine 
and Mr. Barlow, and of works of that deſcription, was, in order 
to ſhew the people of this country the principles on which revo- 
jutions ought to proceed, and the advantages reſulting from it; 
and, in order that theſe being underſtood, the reſt might follow 
without 2 difficulty. | | : 
Gentlemen, for this pyrpoſe a variety of pamphlets haye been 
publiſhed, which have been obſerved upon. Now, Gentlemen, 
thoſe pamphlets moſt clearly tend, and have unqueſtionably for 
their object, to deſtroy the opinion which the people generally 
had of the excellency of the Britiſh conſtitution in all its parts; 
but more efpecially in thoſe two parts which the Counſel for the 
priſoner have faid it was the object of the priſoner to retain 3 
tor theſe books conſider them as deſtructive of all government, 
founded upon the principle of the rights of man. If the per- 
' fons who were engaged in this did not mean to deſtroy this go- 
yernment, why did they endeavour to deſtroy the public opinion 
with reſpect to it? Why ſhould they attempt to do that, if 
1 5 | ELD | they 
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they meant to reform the conſtitution? Why ſhould they declare 
that no conſtitution exiſted? for declaring that, was a declaration, 
that, whatever they meant to do with the preſent conſtitution, 
they meant to adopt it as a new eſtabliſiment, and not as a part 


of the old eſtabliſhment, becauſe they conſidered that it was a 


conftitution unlawfully eſtabliſhed, and, therefore, in point of 
principle, that it ought not to remain. 

Gentlemen, the eaſe with which men's minds are induced to 
believe that things paſs wrong in the ſtate, has often been ob- 
ſerved upon. It is faid by an honourable writer in our country, 
that he that goes about to perſuade a multitude they are not ſo 
| well governed as they ought to be, ſhall never want faithful ad- 
herents; who do not conſider that abuſes are occaſioned by ſecret 
lets and difficulties, which, in all public proceedings are inevi- 
table, and which they have not, ordinarily, the judgement to 


conſider. In this view, all thoſe pamphlets were written, hold- ' 


never once telling the people that they ought to conſider 


what were the ſecret lets and difficulties, which in all public 
proceedings were innumerable and inevitable, and which, there- 
fore, ought to make all perſons extremely cautious what they ſay 
with feſpect to the abuſes of government; for, without very 
minutely attending to it, they may not be aware of thoſe ſecret 


ing out every thing, in the moſt glaring colours, that was a de- 
fect 


lets and difficulties which occaſion thoſe abuſes, and which may 


be inevitable from the prejudices and paſſions of men, which 
muſt be conſidered, when people confider, not only the conſti- 
tution, but the adminiſtration of the country. p 


But for the purpoſe of a ſyitematic attack upon the govern- 


ment of the country, it is neceſſary that there ſhould be ſome 
leaders, ſome head to direct the whole.---Why, Gentlemen, it 
has been obſerved in France what was the wonderful effe& of 
the ſocieties that have been eſtabliſhed there, I mean the Jacobin 
Club, with its 44,000 affiliated popular ſocieties, which has, for 
a great length of. time, really governed France, kept it in con- 
tinual agitation ; and the perſons who were employed upon this 
ſubject, ſeemed to me to conceive the idea of proceeding pre- 
ciſely upon the ſame principle. You will remember that letter 
which directly ſays, that the ſeveral ſocieties ought to unite to- 
| gether in order to proceed in one union, obſerving that it was by 
this means that in France they hnally obtained their ends. You 
will recolle& the letter to which I refer---it is a letter which, 
in the moſt expreſs terms, though my memory does not ſerve 
me with the date of 1t to point it out, declares that theſe clubs 
were formed upon the ſame plan, and upon the very principle, 
with the Jacobin Club, and, its affiliated ſocieties, and with 
the ſame object in view---namely, intending to make the whole 
maſs as one entire body, in order finally to accompliſh their 
wiſhes, ah ee 

| Gentlemen, 
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ſociety, this obſervation is to be made that it originally con- 


ſiſted of - gendlemen of reſpectable characters and independent 


* 


principles: ſome of them might perhaps be ſoured with diſcon- 
fit be cartied eo great lengths, but 
not likely to anſwer the ends of theſe perſons ; but other perſons 
getting in this club from time to time, began to uſe language, 


tents, ' Which diſcontents mig 


and to conduct themſelves in ſuch a manner, that in conſequence 


of which almoſt all the original members of the club deſerted it; 
and, at laſt, you will recollect, when the. proceedings of the 


ſociety were read, about fixteen or ſeventeen appear to be the 
whole of the perſons who regularly attended that club---very 


often there were five, ſix, or ſeven perſons only preſent ; the 


whole buſineſs, however, with reſpe& to many of them, was 
tranſacted with a conſiderable degree of inattention; and if you 
' advert to thoſe who were prefent on the moſt important tranſ- 
actions, you will perceive a' very few perſons indeed uided and 


directed that club---a conſtant attendant upon which was Mr. 


Horne T ooke. * 4 


But, Gentlemen, you will perceive, that ſuch a ſociety as 
this could not be made to operate as a Jacobin Club, becauſe it 


could not be made a popular ſociety, from the nature of its con- 


ſtitution; and, therefore, though in the original Rate of the ſo- 


iety they were conſidered as a very reſpectable ſet of members, 


and though thoſe reſpectable men left them from time to time, as. 
appears in evidence for one of the gentlemen, Mr. Sheridan, 
faid, he had not been at the ſociety for eight or ten years, and. 


that was a thing not generally known to the world; therefore the 


proceedings ſigned in the papers had, in the eye of the world, 
all the effect of theſe names, for they have, in effect, continued 


the names of all thoſe perſons who had, at 1 time, been mem- 


bers of the ſociety: it was, therefore, neceſſary to keep up that 
ſort of character and reputation in this ſociety, and, at the ſame 


time, to form another ſociety which ſhould act in conformity to 


their plan; and with that view this London Correſponding So- 


ciety was eſtabliſhed by the priſoner, in conjunction with certain 
other perſons, he taking on himſelf the character of ſecretary. . 
Now, Gentlemen, the conſequence of this has been, that the 


priſoner at the bar has ſtood as the clear leader in all theſe tranſ- 
actions. By leader, I mean the perfon whoſe name appears com- 
pletely forward in all the tranſactions,” and who is involved, 
therefore, in all; and he became afterwards, by affociation, a 


member of the Society for Conſtitutional Information. 
Gentlemen, the' plan of the conſtitution of this London Cor- 


reſponding Society was admirably calculated to this effect; its 
name imports, the object of it was to correſpond with all other 


ſocieties of that deſcription, and ſo unite all the country * 


- 


f of for this purpoſe was the 
Society for Conſtitutional Information. With reſpect to that 


* 


with this ſociety in London, and the Society for Conſtitutional 
Information, to make them move in one bond of union, in the 


manner ſtated in that letter I have read. Now, the plan of this 
London Society was extremely popular in its general conſtitu- 
tion; any perſon, of any deſcription, might have been a mem- 

lected from them were very ſmall, they were to 
be formed into diviſions, and, when they amounted to a certain 
number, they. were to be divided again, and fpread over the 


ber, the ſums c 


whole town, and then to have for each diviſion a delegate, which. 
delegates were to form a Committee of Delegates, and the Com- 


mittee of Delegates to be guided by a Committee of Corre- 
ſpondence, and that Committee of Correſpondence finally be- 
came that Committee of Secreſy which I before obſerved upon + 


And, Gentlemen, they have, in three publications. which they 
have given to the world, and which the Gentlemen on the other 
ſide have not in any degree obſerved upon, they have declared 


their principles and objects, ſo far as they thought it proper and 


ſafe to declare them, in the manner in which they expreſſed 
themſelves in the anſwer to that Norwich letter; for I beg, 


Gentlemen, you will have always in view the anſwer to that 
Norwich letter, for that is a key to all their language; it directs 
them to leave monarchy, democracy, and all diſputes upon that 


ſubject, alone; but to look forward to that diſtinct object, the 
obtaining a full and fair repreſentation of the people in Parlia- 


ment; and meaning by that, as I conceive they plainly mean by 


this letter, a full and equal repreſentation of the people in Par- 


liament, and leave to a Parliament ſo choſen, to form plans for 


remedying the exiſting abuſes; ſo that the intention was to keep, 


as much as poſſible, out of all their publications, any thing about 
monarchy, any thing about democracy; but at the ſame time to 


expreſs themſelves in ſuch a manner as ſhould convey completely, | 


to thoſe that chooſe to underſtand them, all that they meant. 


Now, Gentlemen, the firſt addreſs of the London Corre- 


ſponding Society of May 1792, but which was concerted, as the 


evidence has clearly ſhewn to you, between the. priſoner at the 


bar and a few other individuals, at a much earlier period, begins 
thus Aſſured that man, individual man, may claim liberty as 
his birth-right, we naturally conclude that, as a member of ſo- 
Ciety, it becomes his indiſpenſable duty to preſerve inviolate that 


liberty for the benefit of his fellow-citizens,- and of his and their 
poſterity. For as in aſſociating he gave up certain of his rights, 


in order to ſecure the poſſeſſion of the remainder, and volunta- 
rily yielded up only as much as was neceſſary for the general 
good, ſo he may not barter away the. liberties. of his poſterity, 


nor deſert the common cauſe, by tamely and ſupinely ſuffering 


to be purloined from the people, of whom he makes a part, their 
natural and unalienable rigats of reſiſtance to oppreſſion, and 
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that particular form of oppreſſion. 


ſeems to be a clear declaration of it. 


the perſons who are to have a 
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„„ 
of ſharing in the government of their country, without the full 
and uninterrupted exerciſe of which rights no man can, with 
truth, call himſelf or his country free.“ 0} et ©: 
Now you will recollect, Gentlemen, that throughout every 
one of their papers they have univerſaily declared,” that they 


| have conſidered the exiſting government of the country as an 
uſurpation and oppreflion ; and therefore when they declare their 
right of reſiſtance to oppreſſion, they declare their right to re- 


fiſt the exiſting government of the country, and all their pro- 


| cootings are directed in conformity to that; for the proceedings 


of the Scotch Convention, and of the Globe Tavern, in April, 


1794, go upon this plan of unalienable right of reſiſtance to 
oppreſſion, ſo that they had nothing to do but to call any thing 


oppreſſion. They then, when they had declared their unaliena- 
ble right to reſiſt oppreſſion, had declared their right to reſiſt 


_ Gentlemen, they alſo declare their right to ſhare in the go- 
vernment of the country, muking uſe of the word government, 


| (upon which I before obſerved, and which will be found to be 


univerſal in all their publications,) making uſe of that word. in- 
ſtead of the word uſed in Mr. Horne Tooke's letter, ſharing in 
the election of thoſe perſons who were to make the laws by 
which they were to be governed: the change is extremely re- 


| markable from that which appears in that book: Then they 
- reſolve that every individual has a right to ſhare in the govern- 


ment of that ſociety, and ſo on. Their fourth reſolve is, that 
the people of Great Britain are not effectually repreſented in 
Parliament, not confining it to the Houſe of Commons, though 
it may be ſo interpreted; but it is capable of that conſcruction, 
though that is not the obvious conſtruction. "Their ſeventh re- 
ſolution is, that a fair, equal, and impartial repreſentation can 
never take place until all partial privileges are aboliſhed. That 
| Their firſt reſolution is, 

That every individual has a right to ſhare in the government 
of that ſociety of which he is a member, unleſs incapacitated.” 
Now that they could not poſſibly have unleſs the right was- in 
| ſhare in the government of the 

country, by having a voice at leaſt in the election of perſons to 
adminiſter that government. The fourth refolve is, « That the 
people of Great Britain are not effectually repreſented in Par- 


liament; and then they ſay, that a fair, equal, and impartial 


repreſentation of the people in Parliament can never take place 
until all partial privileges are aboliſhed. Now theſe partial 
privileges apply as much to the exiſting Peerage as a part of 

the Parliament, as any one thing whatever. 8 
Now, Gentlemen, it is plain that this amounts to the clear 
reſolution that every individual has a right to a ſhare in the. go- 
vernment of that ſociety; meaning, to ſhare in the Ry 2 
| | | ole 
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thoſe perſons by whom that government is to be adminiſtered. 
If we take the fourth, ſixth, and ſeventh reſolutions together, 
they clearly ſhew that they meant to have a wholly elective 
Parliament. ES „„ 
Gentlemen, their ſecond addreſs was publiſhed on the 24th of SA 
May, 1792, and in that addreſs they ſtate a ſort of teſt, as it has 
been called, which they propoſe to adminiſter to every member 
upon his admiſſion. Now, Gentlemen, the only ground upon 
vrhich teſts of any kind can poſſibly be ſupported is, that in the 
adminiſtration of the government of a country, it is neceſlary = 
for the ſafety of the government of that country, that the perſons 
who compoſe the actual adminiſtration of the government ſhould 
not be adverſe to the principles upon which that government is 
formed : that is the only ground, as it ſtrikes me, upon which 
any teſt whatever can be ſupported: but a teit in a ſociety, 
which was to have for its object the fair diſcuffion of the prin- 
ciples of government, ſeems the moſt extraordinary thing in the 
. world; for theſe queſtions are to be put to them :--= _ 
They are aſked 4 Firſt, are you convinced that the parlia- 
mentary repreſentation of this country is at preſent inadequate 
and imperte&?---Secondly, that the welfare of theſe kingdoms 
requires that every perſon of adult years, in the poſſeſſion of his 
reaſon, and not incapacitated by crimes,. ſhould have a vote for 
a member of Parliament? Thirdly, will you endeavour, by all 
juſtifiable means, to promote ſuch reformation in Parliament?“ 
Why here, Gentlemen, they bind at once all their members 
to one certain object, and to uſing all which they call juſtifiable 
means. Juſtifiable is a very large word All juſtifiable means 
to promote ſuch reformation.”? - ET 
Gentlemen, in conſequence of this, is it then to be conceived 
that perſons who became members of this ſociety, I mean thoſe 
that were the leading and active members in it, intended that 
therè ſhould be, in any Convention that ſhould aſſemble, a full 
and fair diſcuſſion of the conſtitution of this country in it; that 
it ſhould in all its parts be tried, that the will and wiſhes of the 
people thould be taken? No, they could not poſſibly mean any 
ſuch thing; they meant to eftabliſh a tyranny of their own clubs; 
they meant to eſtabliſh and to aſſume that which was not to be 
diſputed, and which alone were to govern all the diſcuſſions of 
that ſociety, then afterwards to confirm it by a Convention of 
the People. Phe report of the Committee of - Conſtitution, 
which contains exactly the fame reſolution, with this variation 
only---that the words “ the welfare of theſe kingdoms,” are 
omitted: why thoſe words were omitted, is not difficult to diſ- 
cover, when one recollects that in one of the letters which was 
read that came from one of the ſocieties in the country, the 
word kingdom was altered for country in two different places. 
_ 3 Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, it is alſo clear, from that Committee of Conſtitu- 
tion to which I have juſt referred, that the perſons who' com- 
| poſed this ſociety were fully aware that the opinions of the great 
s majority of the people of the country were not with. them, for 
one of their reſolutions is---< That no majority, however great, 
can juſtly deprive the minority of any part of their civil rights: 
whenever it is attempted, the ſocial bond is broken, and the 
minority have a right to reſiſt : and this, in caſe: they are de- 
prived of any part of their civil rights. Then what are theſe 
The fourth reſolution is this The civil rights of any indi- 
vidual are, equality. of voice in the making of laws, and in the 
Choice of thoſe perſons by whom the laws are to be admini- 
ſtered. There they have expreſsly told you what they mean 
by the right of every individual to N in that government of 
which he is a member, unleſs. he is incapacitated. It is not 
imply an equality of voice in making of laws, but likewiſe in 
the choice of theſe perſons by whom thoſe laws are to be admi, 
niſtered. Why, Gentlemen, does the ſpirit of the Britifh con- 
ſtitution in any degree permit that there ſhall be an equality of 
Choice of the os by whom thoſe laws are to be admini- 
ſtered? Can a more clear and explicit declaration of republi- 
caniſm be made than this---« That the civil rights of any indi- 
vidual are, equality of voice in the making of laws, and in the 
choice of thoſe by whom thoſe laws are to be adminiſtered ?* 
And that declaration, that this right every perſon has a right to 
exerciſe, and that no majority, however great, can juſtly deprive 
the minority of any part of that right; that whenever it is at- 
tempted, the ſocial bond is broken, and that the minority have 
aà right to reſiſt ?---I don't wonder that my learned friend did not 
make any effectual obſervation upon this; and, Gentlemen, it 
is impoſſible to make any obſervation upon it, I mean for the 
benefit of the priſoner, becauſe it is clear and plain beyond the 
poſſibility of doubt, Here are perſons declaring a principle ſo 
wild, that it is impoſſible for any government to exiſt. It has 
generally been conceived, that it was a very ftrong thing to ſay 
that the majority have a right to alter, the government but upon 
a very ſtrong neceſſity: here are a number of people aſſembled 
in a country, whoſe habits, connections, and every thing, makes 
them wiſh to remain in that country : they have aſſembled there 
on certain terms which form their conſtitution; they have formed 
a ſort of aſſociation, and every individual has as great a right 
to that aſſociation as to his property. If you wiſh to take away 
that conſtitution of the government, and he is willing to live 
under that conſtitution, it is injuring him as materially as to 
take away his property; and caſes of neceſſity may happen where 
it may be lawful to take away even the right every man has 11 


„„ wo wo 
his own life; as if two men were floating upon a plank in the 
ſea, and the plank would not ſupport but one, it has been ſaid 
that the ſtronger man would be juſtifiable in turning the other 
oveiboneg:! Iv 064. 51997 THEME ag ge PG 
[ Here the Solicitor General was interrupted by a flow of 
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Gentlemen, i own I was overcome by the dreadful alterna- 
tive to which the other man was reduced. It is commonly ob- 
ſerved, the ſtronger would be juſtihable, perhaps, in puſhing the 
weaker from the plank in that ſituation ; but if we feel ſo much 
when a man'is reduced to ſuch a fituation, if we feel that nothing 
but abſolute neceſſity will juſtify that, what will juſtify men, who, 
without a very ſtrong neceſſity, ſhould attempt to diſturb the 
government of a country, and which a very large portion of 

_ the inhabitants of that country wiſh to retain as eſtabliſhed ? 
And if men are not juſtifiable who carry their principles this 
length, not only that even a large ee of the country ought 
not to alter the eſtabliſhed government of it againſt the conſent 
of the minority, without extreme neceſſity, what ſhal] we ſay to 
thoſe men who aſſert, that no majority, however great, can 
juſtly deprive the minority of any part of their civil rights: 
and that whenever it is attempted, the ſocial bond is broken, and 
the minority have a right to reſiſt; and then, aſſuming as a part 
of thoſe civil rights, equality in the voice of making of laws, 
and in the election of thoſe by whom ſuch laws are to be admi- 
niſtered ? Is not this a declaration clear and plain, that they 
conceive they have an unqueſtionable right to reſiſt any govern- 
ment that is not a republican government, founded upon their 
principles of univerſal repreſentation, and that any other govern- 
ment is ſo unlawful, that they are not only not bound to give it 

ſupport, but they have a right to reſiſt it to the utmoſt of their 

power, and in any manner they think proper? . 

Why, Gentlemen, it is a reſolution which preaches com- 
pletely and abſolutely rebellion againſt every government, not 
tounded upon their principles ; and yet I am told, that men who 
hold ſuch principles, who come to folemn reſolutions upon them, 
are men who have perfect reverence for the Monarchy of this 
cquntry, for the hereditary Peerage, for every part of the goyvern- 
ment of the country, except the corrupt repreſentation of the 

Houſe of Commons. %% oe | 

Gentlemen, the addreſs of the London Correſponding Society 
of the 6th of Auguſt, 1792, proceeds exactly upon theſe prin- 
ciples; and when you conſider this reſolution in the report of 
the Committee of Conſtitution, I think you cannot have a doubt 
in your own minds, that every thing which tends the other way, in 
any part of their publications, are what the Attorney General 
repreſented, mere veils to cover their pretences; but ſo thin, ſo 


thread- | 


B 
thread-bare, and ſo tattered, that the naked limb is ſtarting out 
at every hole. „ | FF 
Gentlemen, this addreſs of the 6th of Auguſt, 1792, begins 
by thoſe lines from Thomſon, which my learned friend read fo 
well, as he always does, from the natural talents which he has 
for that purpoſe ; but who will diſpute any one principle it con- 
tains? and yet it paſſages are to be taken from books, the beſt 
of books may be perverted to the worſt of purpoſes ; no book 
has been more perverted than the Bible.---It begins, „The Ad- 
drefs of the London Correſponding Society, to the inhabitants 
= ee pak for the purpoſe of obtaining a parliamentary 
reform. | Se | 
« Fellow-citizens of every rank, and of every ſituation in 
life, rich, poor, high or low, we addreſs you all as our brethren, 
on a ſubject of the higheſt importance, and moſt intimately 
connected with the welfare of every individual, who deems 
liberty a bleſſing, who partakes in the proſperity of his country, 
and who wiſhes to tranſmit as much of either as he can to 
poſterity, _ £ as > 
& Uninfluenced by party pique or ſelfiſh motives, no ways 
affrighted at the frowns of power, not in the leaſt awed by the 
evidently hoſtile preparations of a much-alarmed ariſtocracy ;”'--- 
bhere conveying, for the firſt time, that idea which was to end in 
. . arming that party; the ſame idea which you fee afterwards de- 
veloped with ſo much ſucceſs -, not in the leaſt awed by the 
evidently hoſtile preparations of a much-alarmed ariſtocracy, 
We, the London Correſponding Society, united with a view of 
obtaining a thorough parliamentary reform, anxiouſly demand 
your ſerious and moſt collected attention to the preſent vitiated 
itate of the Britiſh government, we intreat you to examine coolly 
and impartially, the numerous abuſes that prevail therein; their 
deſtructive conſequences on the poor, and their evil tendency 
on all; as alſo the rapidity with which theſe abuſes increaſe, both 
in number and magnitude. | Oo 
Now, I think, you will obſerve, that in all the addreſſes, 
and in all the papers of theſe ſocieties, there has been a great 
attempt to excite the poor to be on their fide, to intereſt the poor 
in their fayour, and to make them the great objects of their at- 
tention; to hold out, that the wiſhes of theſe people were prin- 
cipally for the relief of the poor. Mr. Paine's wor ks are very 
much upon that principle, and in a number of other parts of the 
caſe you will have obſerved the ſame ſort of idea. Nay, in one 
of the letters, which I ſhall by and by obſerve upon, a diſtinction , 
is deliberately and expreſsly drawn between the poor and rich in, 
a letter of Mr. Margarot's, where he ſays, the rich are arming, 
why ſhould not the poor do ſo likewiſe ?__ ; 
It next proceeds, We next ſubmit to your examination an 
effectual mode of putting a ſtop to them, and of thereby reſtoring 
| | | | [9 
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to our no lefs boaſted than impaired conſtitution its priſtine vigour 
and purity ; and we thereunto warmly ſolicit the junction of your 
efforts with ours. „ . 
This great end, however, we believe attainable ſolely by 
the whole nation, deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of its wrongs, 
uniting, and as it were with one voice, demanding of thoſe, to 
whom for a while it has entruſted its ſovereignty, a reſtoration 
of annually elected Parliaments, unbiaſſed and unbought elec- 
tions, and an equal repreſentation of the whole body of the 
people.” 5 
: You will recollect, Gentlemen, that theſe are words which 
are frequently made uſe of---words, which admit of a great deat 
of interpretation one way or other. But, Gentlemen, it ſtrikes | 
me, that this very addreſs contains completely that interpretation 
which they themſelves meant to put upon it. Having proceeded 
to ſtate the ſituation of the different perſons of this country, and 
_ eſpecially, the poor, they then proceed to miſlead, by ſaying, that 
« Laying aſide all pretenſions to originality, we claim no other 
merit than that of reconſidering and verifying what has alread 
been urged in our common cauſe, by the Duke of Richmond, 
Mr. Pitt, and their then honeſt party, years back, who now pur 
ſue a different conduct.” They then ſtate, that“ Such being 
the forlorn ſituation of tkree-fourths of the nation, how is Bri- 
tain to obtain information and redreſs? Will the Court, will 
Miniſtry afford either? Will Parliament grant them? Will the 
Nobles or the Clergy eaſe the People's ſufferings? No. Ex- 
perience tells us, and proclamations confirm it, that the intereſt 
and the intention of power are combined to keep the nation in 
torpid ignorance. ?? „ 880 | | 
Gentlemen, men making uſe of that expreſſion, (ang you ob- 
. ſerve how this expreſſion is echoed back in all the letters ſent to 
the country ſocieties,) men making ufe of that expreſhon, to 
ſtate they are men who had it in their view to obtain from the 
exiſting legiſlative authority of the country that alteration which 
they propoſe, ſeems to me to be perfectly abſurd. I would ob- 
ſerve too here upon another part of this addreſs, where it notices 
proclamations, becauſe it has been urged, that thoſe who engaged 
in theſe tranſactions ought to have been warned of their danger. 
To which T anſwer, that the proclamation which is here no- 
. ticed, the aſſociations of the rich for the ſupport of the govern- 
ment, and a variety of other acts, clearly and explicitly declared 
to them, that they were taking ſteps which might lead to the 
molt dangerous confequences, pointing out to them, that thoſe 
who had the direction of government conceived, that the ſafety 
of the ftate was in danger---that there was a conſpiracy formed 
to ſubvert the government, to undermine the conſtitution of the 
country, This they are diſtinctly told, and told it over and 
over again, in a variety of ways; and thoſe very aflociations 0 
. the 
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| the rich ſhewed, that the rich apprehended that to be the caſe, 
that they conceived there was an intention to make that ſort of - 
Why, then, Gentlemen, under theſe circumſtances, ought a 
fociety, who had only in their view a reform of Parliament, 
under clear and explicit regulations to have expreſſed them 
ſelves in ſuch language? Applying only to the Houſe of 
Commons, ought they to have exprefſed themſelves in this 
? „The only reſource, then, friends and fellow-citizens, - 
will be found in thoſe ſocieties, which, inſtitüted with a 
view to the public good, promote a general inſtruction in our 
rights as men, expoſe the abuſes of thoſe in power, and point 
out the only conſtitutional, the only effectual means of for- 
warding public inveſtigation, and obtaining a complete redreſs 
for the people, in whoſe credulous good-nature originated their 
preſent difficulties.” * Clearly and directly pointing to that Con- 
vention which has ſince been attempted to be eſtabliſhed. This 
_ addreſs likewiſe points out the very ſame thing which is noticed 
in this Norwich letter, which indeed refers to this addreſs. The 
addrefs ſays, © Yet, fellow-citizens, numerous as are our griey- 
ances, and cloſe rivetted as weighty the ſhackles on our freedom, 
reform one abuſe, and the others will all difappear. If we once _ 
regain an annually elected Parliament, and that Parliament to be 
fairly choſen by all, the people will again ſhare in the govern- 
ment of their country, and their then unbought, unbiaſſed ſuſ- 
frages, muſt undoubtedly ſelect a majority of honeſt members.” 
Gentlemen, the letter, you will obſerve, in anfwer to the Nor- 
wich letter, ſays- Leave monarchy, democracy, and even re- 
ligion, entirely out of your conſideration ; let your endeavours 
go to increaſe the number of thoſe who with for a full and equal 
repreſentation of the people, and leave to a Parliament, fo 
choſen, to form plans for remedying the exiſting abuſes.” So 
that, Gentlemen, this letter, commenting completely upon this 
addreſs, ſhews you what they meant, and ſhews you that they 
meant, in their words, to leave monarchy and democracy alone, 
but to hold out that which they thought, under the cover of 
language, 1227 might ſafely hold out; and at the ſame time 
having unqueſtionably in view the deſtruction of monarchy, and 
the elkablihment of democracy, which you cannot have the 
ſhadow of doubt, when you conſider that letter, and the par- 
ticular paſſages I have read from the report of the Committee of 
Conſtitution. 1 s ets, Pie 
Gentlemen, there are two things in this addrefs which ftrike 
me in a very extraordinary manner---one of them is, deſcribing 
* what ſuch a Parliament, an elective Parliament, as they deſcribe 
it, would do when they aſſembled. They fay---< That ſuch a 
Parliament, finding that a moſt. extraordinary waſte of public 
money had taken place under the different pretences of places, 
a 4 : 1 % wp. „ penſions, 


penſions, contracts, atmaments, ſubſidies, ſecret-ſervice — 


Kc. Our honeſt and annual Parliament would, after narrro 


laid out.“ 3 . 3 | 

Gentlemen, you will obſerve, this refers to a waſte of public 
money which had taken place; and it ſays, it would retrench 
every ſum needleſsly or wickedly laid out, ahd that in future 
they would retrench expences, and prevent the laying) out ſuch 
ſums. I leave it to you, to make a comment upon that letter; 
J will not attempt to do it. Gentlemen, here is a paſſage which 


ſpeaks for itſelf, and which I take to be of the ſame deſcriptian 


as that I laſt mentioned The people's Parliament finding that, 
under various pretences,. grants of common land had been ob- 
tained by ſundry perſons, no ways to the benefit of the commu- 
nity, but very much to the diſtreſs of the poor, the ſame would 
be ſoon reſtored to the public; and the robbed peaſant again 
enabled annually to ſupply his diſtreſſed family with an increaſed 
quantity of bread out of the profit arifing from the liberty re- 
gained, of grazing a cow, two or three ſheep, or a brood of 
geeſe, therean.”” .. >. . „ 5 | | 

Now, Gentlemen, what can that, poſſibly mean but all thoſe 
commons which, by the. general conſent. of perſons who were 
intereſted in them, under the authority of acts of Parliament, or 
any other manner, have been incloſed, ſhall be taken from the 
preſent proprietors, and divided among the poor, in order to 
gain them to their party? I can give it no other conſtruction ; 
and I conceive there cannot be any thing which tends more ta 
deſtroy all ideas of ſettled property, than to ell the people that 
grants of lands have been improperly made by the Crown ; be- 


cCauſe, under that idea, the whole Cranks of lands might be de- 


ſtroyed; for I cannot form a calculation of the immenſe quantity 


of land which, within twenty years, has become encloſed lands | 


by acts of Parliament, upon which many perſons have expended 


a great part of their fortunes, in which, generally ſpeaking, | 


thoſe. who had rights of common have had thoſe rights compen- 
ſated for in ſome way or other. If once an attack is made to 
unſettle rights gained in ſuch a manner, and fo eſtabliſhed, all 

right and property would be in danger; it goes directly to the 
deſtruction of all right of property. And this is preciſely what 
has been done in France; for there, under pretence of the rights 
of the public, a vaſt quantity of property, which had been 
granted, at a vaſt diitance of time, by the Crown, to individuals, 
(as vaſt numbers of eſtates in this country are held under 
grants from the Crown ;) juſt in this fort of caſe did the firſt 
French National Aſſembly act: they were guilty of that groſs 
injuſtice, in taking away an immenſe quantity of property from 
various people, which had been acquired in different ways, in 
taking them into the hands of the public, becauſe it was faid 
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ſcrutinizing the ſame, retrench every ſum needleſsly or wickedly 
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untornñ therefore by faction, un 


ary had been origmally granted 1mproperly ; and here the prin- 
Eiple is ſuggeſted of the improper grant of Crown lands z they 
mention particularly that & grants of lands had been obtained 
by ſundry perſons no ways to the benefit of the community.” 
And, Gentlemen, this is held but clearly and uſuetionably 


for the purpoſe of gaining the pooreſt part of the people to 


their ſide. V' | „ 

Now, Gentlemen, there are two paſſages in this addreſs--- 
one referring to à ſubject upon which I ſhall make no comment, 
becauſe I think it very clear and very plain, but I will leave to 
you to make the comment ; but upon the other, I have ventured 


do make a comment, for it appears to me, that the title to all 
property is attacked and put in hazard; and as I happon £0 be 


upon the ſubject, I will recall your attention to part of the mo- 
tion in Lynam's evidence, with reſpect to the diviſions in Spital- 
fields. T only wiſh you to bear in mind now, as I by and by 
wiſh you particularly to notice it, at preſent I only wiſh you to 
bear in mind, that the Spitalfields diviſions were likely to pro- 
duce as many members as all the reſt of the diviſions, put to- 
gether: they were proper to be ſupported, and they were to 
receive aſſiſtance from all the other ſocieties, ie the ſmall 
ſubſcriptions of a penny a week to be made by the other focietics 


might be inconvenient. Judge if this was not a part of this 


wr plan; and recolle&$ if what Mr. Lynam ftated on that 
ubject had been untrue, there could be no difficulty whatever in 
contradicting it; and therefore whatever imputation may be 


thrown upon him or other perſons as ſpies, and ſo on, you muſt 


believe that to be true; becauſe, when he ſtated a fact capable 


of being contradicted by hundreds and hundreds of witneſſes, 
and not one is called, you muſt 1 give it credit; for by 


that means it gains a ſtrength and firmneſs. | 
Gentlemen, this addreſs proceeds Numerous other reforms 
would undoubtedly take place, even in the firſt ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment ſo elected, dependent ay on their electors, the people; 
ndivided by party, uncorrupted by 
miniſtry, and uninfluenced but by the public good.“ A paſſage 
which, as I before obſerved, is utterly 1 with the ex- 


iſtence of a Houſe of Peers, becauſe it is impoſſible to conceive 


that this paſſage ſhould refer to a Parliament which is deſcribed 
to be ſo elected, and dependent only upon the electors' will, the 


very object of a Houſe of Peers being as a middle body in the 


conſtitution of the government, which ſhould not be ſo elected, 


but being of a middle deſcription, ſhould form a barrier between 


the King and the Commons, to keep the balance between both, - 
as the one or the other preponderated. And it is a remarkable 
thing in this country, that at the time when the liberties of the 
country were moſt in danger, from the overbearing influence'of 


the Crown, and which occaſioned the civil wars between the 


two 
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two Houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, when almoſt all the great 
families had been extinguiſhed, by the accident attending thoſe 
Wars, as it naturally will impede population, and ſo many perſons 
coming to their death, being deſtroyed in the field, or upon the 
ſcaffold, and a confiſcation afterwards taking place; ſo that, ac- 
cording to my recollection, when Henry VII. aſcended to the 
throne, there remained only about thirty Peers in the Parlia- 
ment; and he ſeeing wiſely the advantage that gt SAY him, 
ſcarcely added to the number of that Houle : the conſequence of 
that was, that there was not that middle body to ſtand between 
the Crown and the People; and All the dangerous exertions 
which led to all that happened in the time of Charles I. will be 
found to have exiſted in the government of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. during the time that the Peerage of the country 
was in that ſituation, when it could not form that barrier which, 
in the nature of the conſtitution, it was intended it ſhould 
form. | | | Ine 
Gentlemen, I have now gone to a length to which I did not 
intend to g0---commented upon the eſtabliſhment of the London 
Correſponding Society, upon theſe addreſſes, and upon its con- 
- ſtitution ; _ it ſeems to me, that theſe alone would be ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the object and intention, that the formed reſolu- 
tion---for I think we do injuſtice when we call it intention, opi- | 
nion, or conception, it was a formed reſolution that the formed if 
reſolution of theſe ſocieties, that is, of the leading members of i 
them, was to eſtabliſh in this country a democratical form of go- 
vernment; a form of government more democratic than that 
exiſting in any country, except that we conceive it to exiſt now 
in France, utterly incompatible with, and therefore neceſſarily I 
deſtroying the monarchical part of our government; that it is | 
therefore a clear demonſtration of a conſpiracy to depoſe the 
King, and that any act taken in purſuance of that conſpiracy is, 
beyond all queſtion, an act of high treaſon. . 
Gentlemen, in.the courſe of the correſpondence, and in the 
courſe of theſe tranſactions, there was one very artful proceeding. 
I believe it was obſerved upon by the Attorney General---the 
Society for Conſtitutional Information met every Friday, and 
the Delegates of the London Correſponding Society met every 
Thurſday. Now, the advantage of that was this---the London 
Society bor Conſtitutional Information were to hold themſelves 
up as perſons of reſpectable ſituations; all violent reſolutions 
were therefore to begin either in the country ſocieties, in Scot 
land, or in the London Correſponding Society. The Committee 
of Delegates of the London Gore nd ocicty came to re- 
ſolutions on the Thurſday, which on the Pride were delivered 
to the 8 for Conſtitutional Information. And here is a de- 
monſtration how perfectly ariſtocratic theſe democratic ſocieties 
were: the meaſure was firſt to be refolved upon by their Secret 
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Committee, then carried 


em to che Committee of Delegates, which 
Committee acted neceſſarily upon the reports of the Committee 


>» 
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of Correſpondence, becauſe they dit ot know all the corte- 


ſpondence Wing adopted; there they were not to wait for che 
adoption of it by the other ſocieties, except the meaſure being 


reported to the diviſion meetings; and yet on the Friday they 
were to be carried to the Confifeational'$ 
: Ings of the London Correſponding Society. ke 
. . Gentlemen, that letter from Sheffield, which T before adverted 
to, I now ſee that it is a letter from Sheffield, of the 1 5th of 


ociety, as the proceed- 


4 


October, 1792, and which is in the Appendix; and there, peaking 
0 


of the eſtabliſhment of ſeveral ſocieties—4 We beg leave al 
| to throw in our mite of commendation on the laudable ſpirit 
Which you have evinced in your intention to addreſs the National 


Convention of France, and hope ſincerely that your example will 


be followed by all the ſocieties in the two kingdoms, Ireland 


having already ſet the example. We hope your ſociety will alſo 
give them (the Stockport Society) your ſanction, advice, and 


ſupport, as it will be in yain for the friends of reform to contend 


with the tremendous hoſt of enemies they have to encounter, 
unleſs they firmly, on all occafions, ſtand by and ſuccour one 


another. That tremendous hoft of enemies clearly ſhewing, 
that they ſuppoſed a very large proportion at leaft, and, as ſome 


of the other letters ſtate, a vaſt majority, to be againſt them. 
Then they ſay It is with the greateſt ſatisfaction we announce 
to you, that ſeveral ſocieties have been formed within the laſt 
three weeks in Edinburgh, not leſs than ſeven or eight; and 
alſo that a patriotie print is about to make its appearance, under 
the direction of Major Johnſtone, who is alfo preſident of one 
of the ſocieties. We have received ſome moſt ſpirited commu- 
nications from thence. We clearly foreſee” that Scotland will 
Joon take the lead of this country.” I wiſh Gentlemen would 


obſerve upon that---« We clearly foreſee that Scotland will ſoon 


take the lead of this country, and conceive it will be neceſſary 
to take the greateſt care that an univerſal communication ſhould 
be . kept up between the ſeveral ſocieties, however 
diſtant ; and that all ſhould determine to act upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, and move together as near as may be in regular and active 
uniſon. It was by this method France became ſo thoroughly 
united; and we ought never to loſe ſight of it. 
Now, Gentlemen, really and truly, can atty government ſub- 
fiſt which has within its boſom a number of ſocieties acting as 
a corporate body upon thoſe principles? What, Gentlemen, is 
2 government itſelf, but a ſtate or corporation? It is a number 
of men, aſſembled by certain, conſtitutions of union, b "which 
thoſe who are themſelves individuals, are enabled to act as one 


body: When, therefore, a ſaciety is eſtabliſhed, and that ſociety 


puts itſelf under particular regulations,” I mean a ſociety in 2 
8 8 880 | hs nd 8 
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country, that ſociety, to, a certain extent, though not bound as 
A corporation created by lawful government, yet is in effect A 
; corporation [4 and, therefore, when a number of ſocieties unite 
.themſelves together in the manner as propoſed, in that way they 
alſo are diſtinct corporations; and what are corporations but 
ſtates? and a corporation under the authority of the country is a 
ſubordinate ſtate; as the India Com any, that is a corporation 
acting in ſubordination to the great Corporation of this Country, 
- which is compoſed of King, Lords, and Commons, by means of 
which our poſleffions in the Eaſt Indies are in a great degree 
governed in ſubordination to the government of the country, of 
- which the King is the head. Here the principles of corporation 
are, a number of ſocieties uniting together, for the purpoſe of 
moving together in regular and active uniſon---that is, for the 
purpoſe of forming themſelves into one ſtate, which ſhould at 
upon one principle; or rather, like the United States of Ame- 
rica, which till has one general conſtitution which regulates the 
whole. 1 3 | e 
__ Gentlemen, the government may bear a corporation within 
this country which is in avowed ſubordination to it; but if they 
exceed their powers in any degree, it calls them in queſtion; it 
may proceed, even if they go certain _— to forfeit the pri- 
vileges which thoſe corporations have had granted them. Such 
corporations are completely in the power of ee and 
they are capable of exiſting conſiſtently and fafely to the govern- 
ment; but ſuch a corporation here as this, is a ſtate within a ſtate, 
imperium in imperio, is inconſiſtent with any government, becauſe 

it is in direct oppoſition to the government and ſtate. 
Gentlemen, in France, in the year 1793, in the decree againſt 
the Jacobin Clubs, it was ſaid, the thing we find fault with is, 
your acting as a corporation, taking upon yourſelves the firmeſt 
union and manner of acting which belongs to a corporate body, 
which makes you therefore a ſtate within a ſtate, and which ren- 
ders the exiſtence of your ſocieties totally incompatible with 
public peace and the ſafety of the ſtate. This celebrated fpeech 
of Andre, upon that ſubje&, ſtates that in a light ſo clear and 
plain, that it muſt be to the conyiction of any man, that no go- 
vernment can ſubſiſt with ſuch a ſet of affiliated corporate bodies 
and ſocieties, acting in oppoſition to the government, in the 


manner in which theſe ſocieties were held. | 
__ Gentlemen, in all theſe proceedings, the priſoner has unqueſ- 
_ tionably borne a very diſtinguiſhed part; and you will find, that 
his letters, if you will take the trouble of referring to them, 
continually ſhew that he was privy to every part of the tranſac- 
tion; a privity which muſt neceſſarily be inferred, from his ſitua- 
tion as ſecretary, and that he alſo was active in it. 
Tou will recollect, there is a letter of the priſoner's to Mr. 
Vaughan, on the gth of April, 1792, in which he ſtates to Mr, 


J Os 


Vaughan, how he conceived the way in which the-minds of the. 
people were to be acted upon, and deſires him to" colle& fore 
fweet flowers from a publication. Lou will alſo obſerve, that 
gentleman has not been called to explain any of the tranſactions 
that took place; and it was written very early in the tranſac- 
tion, and ſhews moſt clearly and plainly that the priſoner at the 
bar was at the very bottom and root of every thing: he was not 
2 perſon who was deluded and led away, but he was a perſon 
whoſe whole heart was in the cauſe, and chargeable with the 
whole that is imputed to the perſons concerned in theſe tranſ- 
-: Now, thefe things having been done, and the people, as it 
was conceived, having been conſiderably ſet againſt the conſti- 
tution eſtabliſhed in the country, they began to conſider of what 
meaſures they ſhould take. And, Gentlemen, there had been for 
ſome time in Scotland a number of ſocieties which had been 
acting upon the fame principle, and they had been holding a 
| ating with the London Correſponding Society, and 

which ſociety had formed a meeting called a Convention of their 

Delegates, which had met early in 1793, and had then adjourned 
to — 1793. That ſociety, when it l met, 
had met exactly upon the principles which were ſtated by my 
learned friend who laſt addreſſed you: they did not aſſume to be 
a Convention of the People; they deſcribed themſelves a meeting 
of the delegates of thoſe ſeveral ſocieties, aſſociated for the pur- 
poſe of obtaining a parliamentary reform; they met, and they 
adjourned again, to meet in November. And you will obſerve, 
Gentlemen, that a very private and particular correſpondence 
takes place---a letter from Mr. Skirving to Mr. Hardy, of the 
5th of May, 1793, appears in the evidence before you. I ſhall 
have occaſion to obſerve ſomething more upon that ſubject; but 
I now - obſerve, he ſpeaks of his diſpoſition of uniting in one 
aſſembly commiſfioners from all the countries of the world, for 
the purpoſe of reform. This led to a private correſpondence 

between Mr. Hardy the priſoner and Mr. Skirving. . 
SGentlemen, this letter having introduced the particular cor- 
reſpondence between Mr. Skirving, who was ſecretary of the 
delegates in Scotland, which never thought of 'giving themſelves 

the appellation of a Convention of the People, on the 5th of 
October, Mr. Hardy writes a letter to Mr. Skirving, in which 
he ſpeaks of the trials of Muir and Palmer, who had been pro- 


ſecuted for ſeditious conduct; and then ſays, „ The general FE 


Convention which you mention, appears to Mr. Margarot, to 
whom I alone have communicated your letter; which letter 
appears to have been dated the 2d of October; & it appears to 
Mr. Margarot, to whom I alone have communicated your letter, 
and myſelt, to be a very excellent meaſure; and as ſuch, I ſhould 
with you, without delay, to conmunicuts ih: fg 30! pau 
| 55 | | e Ioclety, 
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fociety, without any ways mentioning that you had written” to 


me privately: if in your official letter you ſhould require us to 


ſend a deputation to that meeting, 1 have no doubt but out 
fociety would with pleaſure accept the invitation; and Jam per- 
ſuaded it may do much good. Our freedom, as you juſtly ob 
7 depends entirely upon ourſelves; and upon our availing 


ourſelves of this opportunity, which once loſt, may not be ſo ſoon 


recovered. Then, Gentlemen, I think it is rather material to 
call to your attention this paſſage, © availing ourſelves of this 
opportunity, which once loſt, may not be fo ſoon recovered ;?? 


and I obſerve this, becauſe I think it tends to ſhew this; that 


however unprepared they might be, with reſpect to'the-meaſures 
they had in view, with reſpect to carrying them into execution, 
they had a ſtrong impreſſion in their minds; that unleſs they took 
ſome meaſures immediately, if they loſt that opportunity, they 
ſhould not be able to recover it again; it might be loſt for ever; 
and therefore it was neceſſary at all events to take ſteps I heres 
fore, this letter of October, 1793, having been written by Mr. 
Hardy, a letter comes from Mr. Skirving, in an official way, 
_ deſiring that thoſe deputies might be ſent. Fhis letter is commu- 
nicated not only to the London Correſponding Society, but to the 


Society for Conſtitutional Information; and in conſequence of 


that communication, both theſe ſocieties ſent delegates to this 
Scotch Convention. EY | 223 


Now, Gentlemen, you will recollect, by communication with 


Sheffield, Norwich, and other places, they were hkewiſe in- 
duced to ſend Delegates to the fame Convention. Theſe are 


the inſtructions given by the London Correſponding Society, 
which are ſigned by the priſoner 4 Articles of inſtruction 
given to citizens Joſeph Gerald and Maurice Margarot, from 
the London Correſponding Society, at the enſuing Convention 
at Edinburgh, for the purpoſe of obtaining a thorough parlia- 


mentary. reform. 


« Firſt, That they ſhall on no account depart from the original 


object and principles of this ſociety---namely, the obtaining an- 


nual Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage,' by rational and lawful 
means.“ Rational and lawful means are words capable of 
almoſt any conſtruction; for when it has been aſſerted in their 
Committee of Conftitution, that the majority have a right to 
reſiſt the minority for the purpoſe of | atferting what they call 
their indefeaſible rights, which are the rights of equal active ci- 
tizenſhip, rational and lawful means are any means which, ac- 


cording to their idea of reaſon, are rational, and according to 
their idea of law, are lawful; and they declare that it is lawful 
for the minority to reſiſt the majority, if the effect of tyranny 
exerciſed by the majority was to deprive them of what they call 
their indefeaſible civil rights-— namely, a ſhare in the govern- 
ment of the country, both executive and legiſlative. | 
1 | | Gentlemen, 


liament qught to be paid by their conſtituents. © - 


bs 
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Gentlemen, the other inſtructions are-—- Secondly,” -they are 
directed « To ſupport the opinion that repreſentatives in Par- 
« Third 5 That the election of Sheriffs "ought to be reſtored 
„„ / nf i den 
„ Fourthly, That Juries ought to be choſen by lot. 


Fifty, That active means ought to be uſed to make 
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every man acquainted with the rights and duties of a Jury- 
„ Sixthly, That the liberty of the preſs muſt at all times be 
ſupported,” and that the publication of political truths can never 


c | & 5 | 
Yow, Gentlemen, you will obſerve, that the four laſt of theſe _ 
have nothing to do with parliamentary reform; they have no- 
thing to do with it whatever; and the ſecond is only ſupporti 
the opinion, that perſons in Parliament ought to be paid by their 
conſtituents; an opinion once formed in this country, and Ti 


fince abandoned, which, if revived, would lead perhaps to 


the miſchiefs of anarchy and confuſion. Then the ſeventh in- 
ſtructiom is this, becauſe, Gentlemen, when perſons ſpeak of 


rational and lawful means, you muſt neceſſarily underſtand them 
to mean thoſe words, according to the conſtruction which they 


themfelves ' put upon the words. Now, they ſay, that their--- | 
« Delegates' ſhall on no account depart from the original object 
and principtes of this ſociety---namely, the obtaining annual 
Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage by rational and lawful means.“ 
In the 7th inſtruction, they ſtate what they conceive to be lawful 
means---what is it? That it is the duty of the people to reſiſt 
any act repugnant to the original principles of the conſtitution, 
as would be every attempt to prohibit affociations for the pur- 


poſe of obtaining reform. If, therefore, they conſider, that any 


act, or any authority whatever, however in the common accep- 
tation of mankind it might be deemed lawful, was to be reſiſted 


by them, if it tended to prevent the execution of their purpoſe, 


and therefore the means taken to effect ſuch reſiſtance were the 
means taken to obtain annual Parliaments and univerſal ſuffrage 
— , means. e ͤ PORTED 21. 


Gentlemen, it ſeems to me, therefore, that theſe articles of 


ijnſtruction, upon the very face of them, ſhew that they meant 


to reſiſt the conſtituted power and authority of the country, if 
reſiſtance to thoſe conſtituted powers was neceſſary to carry into 
execution their purpoſe- namely, the obtaining annual Parlia- 
ments and univerſal ſuffrage by rational and lawful means; and 
that they conſidered reſiſtance to the power of this conſtituted 
authority as lawiful means to that purpoſe; and if they conſidered 
reſiſtance as lawful, they might vote attack to ſuperſede the ne- 
ceſſity of reſiſtance, for if reſiſtance is lawful, attack is mow | 
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alſo; for on what, principle is attack in war juſtifiable, but that 


reſiſtance is juſtifiable ? and that attack is Iawful, for the purpoſe 


o 


of ſuperſeding it. 


Therefore, Gentlemen, it does ſeem. to me, that theſe in- 


ſtructions do moſt plainly ſhew the object they had in view, 
which they call rational and lavrful means, but which they have 
- ſufficiently, ſhewn to be ſuch acts as are in direct oppoſition. to 


the conſtituted authority of the country, and conſequently acts 
of en Oo N 1 
Gentlemen, when this is compared with the report of the 


Committee of Conſtitution, you will ſee that theſe are the prin- 
ciples of government upon which they ſay government ought to 
be conſtituted. It is impoſſible to put any other conſtruction to 

theſe words, rational and lawful means, than thoſe I have done; 


that is ſuch means as, by the exerciſe of their reaſon unpreju- 
diced, they were taught to believe were lawful means, among 


which they included the right of the minority to reſiſt even a 
vaſt majority of the country, if that majority attempted to with- 

hold from them thoſe rights, which they conſidered as indefea- 
ſible civil rights namely, a right to ſhare in the whole of the 


government, as well executive as legiſlative. . 


* 


Society for Conſtitutional Information are couched unqueſtion- 


ably in much more cautious language; they contain no ſuch reſo- 


lution with reſpe& to reſiſtance as are gwen in the inſtructions 


of the en At the ſame time, Gen- 
tlemen, you will recollect what my learned friend now ſuggeſts 


to me- - that all that was done in conſequence of theſe inſtruc- 
tions of the delegates of the London Correſponding Society, 
was fully approved by the Society for Conſtitutional Informa- 
tion, and that one of their acts done was in direct conformity to 

thoſe inſtructions. The ſeventh inſtruction is, that it is the 
duty of the people to reſiſt any act of Parliament repugnant to 


the original principles of the conſtitution, as would be every 


attempt to prohibit aſſociations for the purpoſe. of reform. 


Vou will recollect, one of the reſolutions went directly upon 


the foundation of that inſtruction, and going indeed conſiderably 
beyond it; and when I am told, that perſons who ſend delegates 


are to be conſidered as giving them no other authority than they _ 
directly give them to a certain degree, is true; but the moment 


they know that thoſe delegates go beyond their authority, they 


ought indeed to diſavow them. But what has the Conſtitutional 
Society done? They have declared that they approve them all, 
and that they conſidered themſelves as bound to give the molt 


effectual ſupport to thoſe who came to thoſe reſolutions, | 


* 


Then, Gentlemen, let us conſider a little what were the pro- 
ceedings of this aſſembly when it met. 155 


Vol. II. 3 Rn, Gentlemen, 


Gentlemen, the inſtructions given to the delegates of the 
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Gentlemen, I ſhall not go through all their proceedings, be- 
| cauſe that would take up infinitely too great a proportion of 
ur time; but there are a few of their proceedings upon which 
ſhalFventure to comment; and in the firſt place, I will notice 
their declaring themſelves the Britiſh Convention of the People. 
No, Gentlemen, for the purpoſe which it is pretended: they 
had in view, that declaration was abſolutely unneceſſary, and not 
only abſolutely unneceſſary, but it was improper ; becauſe, if 
they were to convey to the Parliament of the country what the 
opinions of men were upon the fubject, (opinions conveyed by 
delegation are in all caſes totally improper; but opinions con- 
veyed by delegation, where the perſons ſpecifically delegating 
do not appear, are ſtill more improper;) if it had been a meeting 
of the ſocieties of Sheffield, of London, of Norwich, and ſo on, 
deſcribing them, there would be a poſſibility of aſcertaining who 
they were compoſed of; that would be jull within a poſſibility, 
and nothing more: but ſtill it woufd be within a poſſibility that 
the delegates might convey the ſentiments of thoſe perſons who 
compoſed thoſe ſeveral ſocieties with reſpect to their ſentiments 
of a reform; certainly a very incomplete method of conveying 
thoſe ſentiments: for you ſee, the delegate from the Society for 
_ Conſtitutional Information would have conveyed the fentiments 
of Mr. Sheridan, and other perſons, whoſe names are upon the 
books, but who have not attended them for ſeveral years; ſo that 
even an aſſociation of delegates of theſe ſocieties conveping to 
Parliament the opinion of perſons upon the fubje& is perfectly 
abſurd, for they can convey no more than the opinions of par- 
ticulzr men who took to acting parts in theſe ſocieties; but 
when delegates. of ſocieties eall themſelves a Convention of the 
People, they practiſe impoſition upon that Parliament, for they 
were only a meeting of delegates of thofe ſocieties; and there- 
fore had no right to call themſelves a Convention of the People; 
and therefore, in conveying to Parliament the ſentiments of the 
people of the country, it was not only unneceſſary, but perfectly 
Improper, that they thould aſſume the character of a Convention 
of the People. For what purpoſe could they then aſſume it ? 
It could only be for this they aſſumed the character for the 
purpoſe of aſſuming the power neceſſarily attributable to a real 
Convention of the People. That is the only purpoſe for which 
they could have aſſumed it, and I conceive the only purpoſe for 
which you can believe they have aſſumed it, and not for the 
purpoſe which the ingenious Counſel contended, for that could 
not have been within their view---it was totally inconſiſtent 
with their ideas, to have conveyed to the Parliament of this 
country, by a number of delegates, the opinions of the people, 
the perſons ſo delegated having no right to ſtate what was re- 
ſolved upon, than as the ſentiments of a. variety W 
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fe was nothing more than a delegation from a variety of clubs, 
and of the individual members who compoſed thoſe clubs. 
With xreſpect to the evidence given relative to Mr. York, he 
puts this beyond all fort of doubt: he ſays, the Britiſh Conven- 
tion ſplit upon a rock. Why? becauſe they had declared them- 
ſelves a Convention of the People, before the people were pre- 
pared for it; before they had authority from the people, the 
took upon themſelves to declare themſelves ſo. They ought fir 
to have come forward by an addreſs to the people at large; that 
they. ought to have continued in their orginal character as dele- 
gates of ſocieties till they had prepared the minds of the people 
at large, before they declared that they were a Convention of 
the People, in order that they might obtain that ſort. of tacit 
"conſent which was obtained to a declaration of the ſame ſort by 
the States-General of France; for - the members of the States- 
General meeting on the 7th of June, 1789, (being till then aſ- 
ſembled under the ROY of the King, and therefore acting 
in ſubordination of that authority, which'the ancient conſtitution 
of France required they ſhould act under,) declared themſelves a 
National Aſſembly, and therefore that the King could put no 
negative upon their authority. If they had not been ſupported 
by the people in that declaration, they could not have acted in 
the character which they then aſſumed; but the people did ſup- 
port them, and the public mind was prepared to ſupport them, 
as a Convention of the People; and being ſo prepared to ſupport 
them as a Convention, and give them all the force, ſtrength, and 
efficacy of a Convention, "ef that time they did. act as ſuch 
Convention, from that time they were completely the ſovereign 
power in the ſtate, Mr. York ſaid, and truly, that the Conven- 
tion at Edinburgh had declared themſelves a Convention of the 
People before they were prepared by the opinion of the people 
to declare that they were ſo; that therefore they had ſplit upon 
a rock; that they ought to have addreſſed the public at large on 
the ſubject firſt, thus to have prepared the public mind, and if 
they found that the people were ready to ſupport them in the 
character which they meant to aſſume- that of a Convention of 
the People, then, and not till then, to declare themſelves as ſuch, 
and aſſume all the authority and all the conſequences of being a 
Convention of the People. . | 5 
Gentlemen, this Convention having proceeded in this man- 
ner, not only thought proper to call itſelf a Convention of the 
People, a Britiſh Convention of the People, neceſſarily including 
the whole iſland, but the Britiſh Convention, one and indiviſible z 
and date their tranſactions firſt year of the Britiſh Convention, 
one and indiviſible. What could this be uſed for but to expreſs 
that they conſider themſelves as the whole people of Great Bri- 
tain united by delegation in one common cauſe, not to be ſepa- 
| EE TT rated, 
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rated, not to be divided, till they had completely and effectually 

carried into execution thoſe ſevetal purpoſes Which they went 

into that Convention for 88540 ? What was the purpoſe f 
ald, | 


Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerald, we have clearly before you; 
what were the purpoſes of Mr. York, who, though he Gd not 
go, was ' choſen a delegate from the Conftitutional Society, we 
have alſo as clearly; and we have alſo the purpoſes of Mr. Sin- 
Clair, the other delegate; and we have no doubt but this 'overt 
act in itſelf was an act of high treaſon: and I beg leave to ob- 


ſerve, that the Attorney General faid, in his place in the Houſe 


of Commons, that, as far as he could vote, it did appear to him 
ſtrongly, that it ought to have been ſo conſtrued ; but an act is 
an act of treaſon, or a ſimple act of ſedition, according to the 
degree of evidence which you can produce. INOS) . 
+ "Gentlemen, what was the argument my learned friend Mr. 


Gibbs preſſed fo much upon you? He did not deny that the 


acts of his client were very blameable, very ſeditious; but they 
do not amount to high treaſon. And why do they not? Becauſe, 


in the acts he did; he had not the conception of depoſing the 
King, and compaſſing his death, and eſtabliſhing à democratic 


* in the country. In the proſecutions carried on in 
cotland, in the caſes of Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerald, the 


full evidence was not in their view to bring it forward to the 


view of the Court; and unleſs they could bring it forward to the 
view of the Court, _ could not eſtabliſh againſt the parties 
that degree of intent which was neceſſary to conſtitute the crime 


of high treaſon ; and, therefore, 1 contend, there was no blame 
upon that account againſt the Courts of Scotland. Fhe Courts 
of Scotland have been accuſed of being too rigorous : if it ap- 
| peared to be high treaſon from what appeared before them, it 


would have been their duty 'to have taken care that thoſe were 
proſecuted accordingly who were charged with it ; but the com- 
plete criminal intent did not appear, and therefore they pro- 
\ceeded againſt them, according to the Jaw of Scotland, for ſedi- 


tion; and I only beg leave to ſay, that even with reſpect to 


them, the queſtion agitated was, whether there exiſted that diſ- 
tinction between treafon and ſedition which the laws of this 
country make; whether there was a diſtinct crime deriominated 
by the law of Scotland as ſedition, for that was the queſtion that 
was agitated; the law of England makes every _— fedi- 
tion a miſdemeanour until it amounts to high treafon. If you 
Iook into the ancient law of England, you will find, that ſedi- 
tion was a crime by our laws; and if there did exift a law of 


edition in Scotland, and if fedition was a diſtinct crime in 


Scotland, and was capable of being puniſhed as fuchy the con- 


ſequence of that would be, that certainly a very ſevere puniſn- 


ment muſt be the proper Puuiſnment of a crime which amounted 
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to that height; and the only queſtion you can make upon the | 
ſubject is, whether it was merely a miſdemeanour, or did amount 1 
to the heinous crime of high treaſon. : 11 nan tort mmf ; 

. Gentlemen, the reſolutions and proceedings of this ſociety 

zz in Scetland are pr oduced by Mr. Scott, and they are very ex- 
traordinary: they begin with declaring themſelves a Britiſn Con- 
vention, and their ſeveral proceedings have been read to you, 
in which it appears, that they correſponded with the priſoner 

àt the bar, and with ſeveral other 1 in which it alſo ap- 

pears, that they adopted ſeveral of the moſt ſeditious proceedings 
which had been taken in this country, and that they had reports 
taken of the ſtate of the county ink 


ngland as well as in Scot- 
land, the effect of which was to juſtify their declaring themſelves 
2 Convention of the People; for it appears, upon the proceedings 
of the öth of November, 1793, that one of the London Dele- 
gates miſ- ſtated the ſituation of their ſocieties. Citizen Margarot 
ä aid. That the ſocieties in London were very numerous, though 
ſometimes fluctuating. In ſome parts of England, whole towns 
are reformers; in Sheffield and environs, there were 50,000,” 
Though it has been ſhewn to you, that the ſociety in Sheffield 
never conſiſted of more than Goo. 5 
e In Norwich, there are 30 ſocieties in one. If e could 
get a; Convention of England and Scotland called, we might 
repreſent ſix or ſeven hundred thouſand males, which is a ma- 
jority of all the adults in the kingdom, and miniſtry would not 
dare td refuſe us our rights „ i n: 
Gentlemen, it was in conſequence of this information that 
they gave themſelves that title J have ſtated to you. Vou will 
recollect, that in their proceedings they went to the extent of 
making a new union between England and Scotland; a union 
which ſhould: perfectly remove all boundaries and diſtinctions 
between the two kingdoms. Now, Gentlemen, whether that 
would or would not be a wiſe meaſure, is another queſtion; but 
there is a propoſal for that purpoſe that is aſſuming, to a very 
conſiderable degree, a power of the moſt extraordinary kind 
not only ſovereign power, but ſovereign power tending to the 
* deſtruction of a very ſolemn league between two nations, who 
were, at one time, diſtin, ſeparate, and independent foyereign 
poW-W ũ MTT ew tele 26 or as Du PLAY, | 
__ _ Gentlemen, they reſolve-— “ To publiſh an addreſs to the 
public, and a Committee was appointed to conſider the means 
and draw up the outlines of a plan of general union and co- 
operation of the two nations, in their general purſuit of a tho- 
* reform of Parliament, which was unanimouſly agreed to. 
And they likewiſe had a Committee to draw up rules for the 
internal government, and tickets for admiſſion; and this they 
reſolve ſhall be a ſtanding law of this and all future Conven- 
tions, looking in proſpect, no doubt, to a regular and conſtant 


eſtabliſhment, 


ag . 
eſtabliſhment, not to an accidental eſtabliſhment to a particular 
 ,, Gentlemen, there are many Ss infinitely too 
numerous for me now to obſerve upon---propoling a general faſt, 
And a variety of other dere ſhewing, that they conſidered 
themſelves as baving a very different view than as an aſſembly of 
delegates of ſeveral ſocieties, met ſimply for the purpoſe of pe- 
titioning Parfament for reform; they received contributions, 
patriotic gifts, and donations, adopting, not in the uſe of par- 


ticular Words, but adopting in all their proceedings, thoſe ex, 


ber which have been adopted in the French Convention. 
They talk of their own aſſembly as a Houſe, and of taking the 
ſenſe of the Houſe upon their queſtions; and you muſt be con- 
vinced, they had in view an eſtabliſhment upon quite a different 
principle than that of a meeting of delegates of ſocieties, for the 
purpoſe of obtaining a reform in Parliament. You will likewiſe 
obſerve all that paſſed reſpecting enlightening the Highlands of 
Scotland; terms, that it is impoſſible to avoid conſidering as an 
intention of arming them. Theſe perſons alſo talk of conſider- 
ing the good of the Highlanders, and other circumſtances which 
J am not able diſtinctly to call to your memory; and then there 
is this reſolution :---< That it be recommended to the different 
ſocieties throughout the country, to copy the Bill of Rights into 
their minute books, as the ground of their proceedings, in order 
to prevent improper conſtructions upon their conduct as friends to 
Te orm.“ 1 . #1 n 

Now, Gentlemen, that recommendation ſeems to me to be 
completely upon that principle of deception. I before noticed. 
There could be no purpoſe for which that was entered, but to 


hold out a quiet and peaceable diſpoſition which they did not 


mean finally to abide by---the Bill of Rights being by them, in 
the books which they recommended, called the Bill of Wrongs, 
and treated with the utmoſt contempt. 5163S” 
Geatlemen, but it ſerved not only to cover the intent of theſe 

\ ſocieties, but alſo to teach them, that the Bill of Rights gave an 
- authority to them to meet in a Convention of the People. As 
the People in the country were told that they went upon the 
Bill of Rights, and that they meant to call a Convention, and 
that the Bil of Rights allowed it them, they were led to believe 
that the Bill of Rights declared it was right to do ſo; a circum- 
ſtance, with a vaſt variety of others, by which the poor people 
have been deluded, like that unfortunate man Hill, who was 
brought to your bar, and told you, that all he had in view was 
thœreſtoration of the conſtitution as it Was in 1688; whereas, 
lince that time, there have been no material alterations, except 
the triennial and ſeptennial acts, and thoſe other acts which 
8 tended rather to the benefit of the people than otller- 
Wie. n | | 2 


Gentlemen: 


e nf os 
Gentlemen, then comes this famous refolution, in which ® 
blank was left, and which was come to on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1793. Now, Gentlemen, I wiſh to know how it is tha 
the learned Counſel for the priſoner, whom I do not now ſee in 
Court, and my learned friend who addreſſed you laſt, how they 
reconcile this reſolution, fo left in blank, with the principles 
which they ſtated this Convention to have acted upon; but they 
endeavoured to paſs by it, and ſay, that whatever blame might 
be imputed to this Convention, the prifoner had nothing to Yo 
with it. In the courſe of this, Gentlemen, you will recollect the 
ſolemnity with which all theſe tranſactions were carried on in all 
their moſt important parts, and that on this occaſion, & after an 
excellent diſcuſſion of the queſtion, pertinent remarks and 
amendments, the Convention was reſumed, and the whole, as 
amended, being read over, the members ſtood upon their feet 
and paſſed the reſolution unanimouſly as follows. You will 
recollect, likewiſe, that this was preceded in the courſe of the 
debate by Citizen Brown's giving an hiſtory of the Habeas Corpus 
Act; and therefore, appearing to take a very important part in 
the diſcuſſion of the queſtion. Matthew Campbell Brown was 
the delegate from Sheffield, and he has been ſtated to you to be 
one of the editors of the Patriot. LE > ee x 
Gentlemen, there is in the minutes a blank for this reſolution 
after the faid reſolution was agreed to, and folemnly approved of, 
as above; the minutes import, that Citizen Gerald, in an ener- 
getic and & animated ſpeech, addreſſed the meeting, and ex- 
preſſed his happineſs at the motion paſſed, and expoſed the act of 
the Iriſh Parliament called a Convention Bill, and Citizen Brown,“ 
that is, Matthew Campbell Brown, © followed him in a mauly 
fpeech, and proved the influence of the executive government 
over the Parliament. Then Citizen Margarot read and pro- 
poſed the following reſolutions;“ and I will now ftate to you the 
reſolution for which there was a blank left in their minutes 
« Reſolved, that the following declaration and reſolution be 
inſerted at the end of our minutes, viz.--- That this Convention, 
conſidering the calamitous conſequences of any act of the legiſla- 
ture which may tend to deprive the whole or any part of the 
people of their undoubted right to meet, either by themſelves or 
by delegation, to diſcuſs any matter relative to their common 
intereſt, whether of a public or private nature, and holding the 
ſame to be totally inconſiſtent with the firſt principles and Chery 
of ſociety, and alſo ſubverſive of our known and acknowledged 
_ conſtitutional liberties, do hereby declare before God and the 
world,“ which you recollect is the ſolemn manner in which*ag 
oath is taken in Scotland by perſons of a particular deſcription, 
that we ſhall follow the wholeſome example of former times, 
by paying no regard to any act which ſhall militate againſt the 
conſtitution of our country, and ſhall continue to aflemble, and 
e . | ; conſider 
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| Tt by Taperior force. 973 5000s 1 divide) rerrmnolab +. 
- Wh Ae emen, what is this but a declaration that they would 
reſiſt 2 that they would reſiſt unqueſtionably inferior force, 
and that it ſhould be ſuperior force only that ſhould compet them 
to dsſiſt? They then reſolve, That the firſt notice given for 
the introduction of a Convention Bill, or any bill of a fimilar 
tendency to that paſſed in Ireland in the laſt ſeſſion of their Par- 
hament, or any bill for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, fo that you ſee, Gentlemen, there would now have 
been an actual rebellion, becauſe the act for the ſuſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus Act has actually paſſed; © or the act for pre- 
venting. wrongous impriſonment, and againſt undue delays in 
trials in North Britain; or in caſe of an invaſion or the admil-. . 
fon of any foreign troops whatfoever into Great Britain or 
Ireland. All, or any one of theſe calamitous cirtumſtances, 
fall be a ſignal to the ſeveral delegates, to repair to ſuch place 
as tlie Secret Committee of this Convention ſhall appoint - 
for you will obſerve that, throughout all their proceedings, you 
find a Secret Committee that is, a few perſons who keep in 
ſecxet from the reſt all the important proceedings. There is no 
one of the proceedings of theſe ſocieties, or thoſe with whom 
they are connected, in which you do not find a Committee of 
Secreſy to guide and direct the whole the formation of a Secret 
Committee being neceffarily the formation of a thing which 
they conceived would not bear the light of day; a thing which 
they conceived would not be permitted by the exiſting govern- 
ment of the country, who are bound Oe the peace of that 
country- and the firſt ſeven members ſhall have power to de- 
clare the ſittings permanent; ſhall conſtitute a Convention,. and 
twenty-one proceed to buſineſs"? *77 .. 2 
What is this but a declaration, that if they were compelled. 
by ſuperior force to diſcontinue their meetings in Edinburgh, 
they would not therefore ceaſe to be a Convention of the People, 
but they would repair immediately to ſuch place as the Secret 
Committee of the Convention ſhould appoint ? That, being 
ſo repaired, the firſt ſeven members that ſhould meet ſhall have 
power to declare the fittings permanent; ſhould "commence the 
Convention immediately, and the moment they amount. to 
the number of twenty-one, proceed to buſineſs. Why, Gen- 
tlemen, if they were compelled by ſuperior force, that is, by the 
power and government of the country, to deſiſt from theit 
meeting, and had gone and aſſembled in another part of the 
country, what would be the effect of their aſſembling, but to 
evade the ſuperior force, and acting in that other place with more 
effect, becauſe protected in that ſecret place againſt the conſti- 
tution gf the country? They likewite relolve--<< That-each 
oe | » de-elegate, 
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delegate, immediately on his return home, do convene his con- 
ſtitnents, and explain to them the neceſſity of electing a delegate 
or delegates,” (which, I conceive, muſt. neceſſarily mean ſome- 
thing like the perſons ſupplying immediately with a delegate, 


without any delay, the place of any whole: ſeats might become 
vacant in this Convention of the People,) & and of eſtabliſhing 


a fund without delay, againſt any of theſe emergencies, for his or 


their expence ; and that they inſtruct the ſaid delegate or dele- 
tes to hold themſelves ready to depart at one hour's warning.” 
hen they reſolve, which ſhews clearly what they meant by the 
latter part of the reſolution, < That the moment of any illegal 


_ diſperſionof the Britiſh Convention ſhall be confidered as a ſum- 
mons to the delegates. to repair to the place of meeting.” 8 
that, without delay, this Secret Committee was immediately to 
proceed to fix upon ſome place, at which place this aſſembly of 
people were to meet; if they ſhould be diſperſed by any ſuperior 
force of government, they were to meet in this other place ap- 


pointed for the Convention of Emergency by the Secret Com- 
mittee, and at which other place they were neceſſarily to meet in 
oppolition to the government of the country, - 
This was communicated moſt completely to Mr. Hardy by a 
letter written to him by Mr. Margarot, Dear a 1793, in 
which he expreſsly ſtates, that the Convention had bed itſelf 


permanent, which muſt mean, that it meant to make itſelf what 


the effect of the declaration contained---the declaration of per- 


manence being one of the moſt important parts of the proceed 


ings of the French National Convention, when it declared itſelf 


ſuch a. Convention, on the meeting of the States-General of 
France in 1789, and when they authoriſed the collection of the 


revenue, but that it ſhould be no longer than during the time 
of their ſitting; and, in the hiſtory of our own country, the 
{ame ſort of permanence was the means by which the Parliament 


in the reign of Charles I. finally deſtroyed the authority of that 


monarch: and, therefore, this Convention voted itſelf perma- 
nent, and, in caſe they ſhould be diſperſed, they were to have a 


Convention of Emergency, which was to meet in a ſecret 
place. And this letter of Margarot's to Hardy has likewiſe a 
direct reference to the appointing of ſome other place by the 
Secret Committee for the meeting of the Convention, if in caſe 
they ſhould be diſperſed... This letter ſtates theſe circumſtances, - 
that the Convention had declared itſelf permanent, by which it 
muſt have adverted to theſe reſolutions ; and it likewiſe ſtates, 


that they were to fit in ſome other part of the country, not yet 


declaring any account of their diſperſion. The meaning of it is 


directly to infer, that this part of the inſtructions to the Secret 
Committee without delay to fix a place of meeting in caſe they 
{hquld be diſperſed, or any other of the caſes in which'the Com- 
| +1. ot hey mittee 
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that by pew dec erence, erefore I defre 
0 ill lay it 9 0 e Mock. con ſideration. v1 nim 
= neem, ou will get, in purſuance of, ene min on, 
that they actually did re * be diſperſed till, chey wete con- 
| ly y ſuperior force; mY this is proved by ; a; letter from 
Morgans in which he ſtates, how himſelf and; Mr. Gerald, 
were out. of the chair, ſo that they not only came to the 
boi 4a but acted upon it, in à certain degree - the other 
part of theſe minutes, when they are conſidered in reference to 
the whole, contain a. very extraordinary circumſtance; for you 
wil obſerve,. that this Convention was to meet as a Convention 
gency at a ſecret . to be appointed by a Secret. 
mitte, not only in. caſe of its bein ng — 5 to deſiſt from 
its ſittings at Edinburgh, being diſperſed. by ſuperior force, but 
alſo in ſome other caſes. What were thoſe caſes ? One of them 
was---* As, ſoon as notice ſhall be given for the introduction of 
a Convention Bill therefore, as ſoon as any meaſure ſhall ap- 
pear to be taken by the government. of. this country for the pur- 
poſe of diſperſing their m ig al which they would think likely 
 _ ta: have elle „they would. mble in that ſecret lace, in that 
| pres of ſafety, appointed by the Committee as a Committee of 
mergency, (removing themſelves. from Edinburgh, ) where they 
would be more likely to evade that ſuperior force than elſewhere; 
and this ** likewiſe extend to the ſuſpenſion of the, Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the introduction of foreign troops; and they 
likewiſe declare their intention of aſſembling this Convention 61 
Emergency in caſe of an ie 1 
1 2 ſure, Gentlemen, remember that letter has been nd; 
the rds, © that in caſe of an invaſion, are omitted in that 
letter; and Mr. Margarot ſtates, that the Convention has done 
that which. he does not. think afe. to communicate by lette. 
The Convention, he ſays; “ proceed with great ſpirit; We 
fit daily; as the minutes are to be. printed, we will, at preſent, 
only give you the heads of them, namely, that ſhould - any attempt 
made by government for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
ill, the introduction of a Convention Bill, or the landing of 
foreign: troops in Great Britain or Ireland, the delegates are im- 
mediately to aſſemble in Convention at a; certain place, the ap- 
pointment of which is left with the Secret Committee; that 
when ſeyen delegates ſhall be thus aſſembled, they ſhall; declare 
themſelves... permanent, and when their number amounts to 
twenty-one, a ſhall, proceed to buſineſs. Thus, you. ſec, we 
are providin what, may happen. This is a letter 
Wen ATI Hey mane: _ ſee y ar . 
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wwaink what may happen. Then the letter proceeds to Face 
rs other jor * convey but very imperteQly,, d 
with no great degree of ſaſety, what we might wiſh to inform 
cach other of. And, in a ſubſequent letter, of the 8th of De- 
cember, 1793, you will find he ſays- 4 Not daring any longer 
to truſt to the poſt, we ſend you all theſe papers in a patcel--- 
You will be ſo good as to make us acquainted if they fafe ar- 
rive“ What cheſe papers are, we do not know. © Gerald 
wiſhes to get to London as ſoon as poſſible; he will eommuni- 
cate that which cannot be ſo fully expreſſed by letter. Vo 8 
conſider this as a private letter, but you may read ſuch parts of 
it as you think proper to any member of the ſociety, eſpecially 
where it may be productive of good.” Then here are 'refolu- 
tions which people come to, which they are afraid to enter upon 
the minutes of their proceedings; which they are afraid to com. 


municate in their correſpondence with each other; which they 


leave to be communicated by word of mouth by one of the par- 
ties; and even this very letter is cautiouſly written on the ſub- 
ject to Mr. Hardy as a private letter, of which he might cams 
municate ſuch parts of it as he might think proper to any mem - 
ber of the ſociety, leaving to him the ſelection of the matter and 
the ſelection of the parts, as he thought proper, according to the 
fervor in the publie cauſe that any member might have, or the 
confidence he might have in any particular member, eſpecially 
where it might be productive of good Shewing moſt clearly 
that the priſoner was to be the active means b ich this con- 
ſpiracy was to be carried on, to whoſe difcretion he was wholly 
to confide, and who was to communicate to the other members 
of the London Correſponding Society ſuch and ſuch parts only 
of this correſpondence, mutilated as it is, for fear of the danger 
that might attend a communication by letter, to communicate 
only ſuch parts as he thought proper. 
Gentlemen, I ftated to you, that it was my intention next to 
advert to the parts of the minutes which follow the blanks 
where theſe reſolutions ought to have been entered, if they had 
been entered according to the daily proceedings, and according 
to the ordinary courſe of their proceedings; but which accordin; 
to the reſolution at the head of this reſolution, were only to be 
entered at the end of their minutes; after this, ſtating the very 
ſolemn manner in which they were paſſed, ſhewing, by that very 
ſolemnity, and the omiſſion of the word invaſion, the importance 
which theſe perſons attached to them, and the importance they 
attached to that partieular word. © Citizen Margarot read and 
propoſed the fo owing: motion That a Secret Committee of 
three, with the ſecretary, be appointed to determine the place 
where the Convention of Emergency ſhall meet; that ſuch place 
| ſhall remain a ſecret with them, and with the fecretary of this 
Convention, and that each _—_ {ball, at the breaking up = 
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che preſent ſeſſion, be intruſted with a ſealed letter, containing 
the name of the place of meeking; that this letter ſhall be de- 
 Hvered, unopened, to his conſtituenits, che receipt of which fall 
de acknowledged by a letter th the ſetretary, preſerved in the 
fſluame ſtate, until the period fall arrive at which it ſhall be 
deemed neceſſary for the delegate to ſet off“ So that the place 
of che meeting of this Convention was not only to be determined 
upon by a Secret Committee of three, à very ſmall number, but 
that it "ſhould remain a ſecret with them and the ſecretary. 
And at the N up of that ſeffion; for during that ſeſſion it 
would not be neceflary to make uſe of this emergency meeting 
in a ſeeret place, then each member ſhould" carry with them, in 
à ſcaled letter, the name of the place of meeting; that this 
letter ſhould be delivered, unopened, to his conſtituents, and it 
-: ſhould” be preſerved in the ſame ſtate until the period arrives 
at Which it ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the delegates to ſet off. 
Socthat it was not tö be known till the very moment when it 
might de thought proper to ſet off, except to theſe three, where 
that place Was to be. bs 615 IT IE: EZND 2 Br”. B3-.N7DQ | 
New Gentlemen, ſuch proceedings as theſe have not the Teaſt 
ſiemblanee of an intention to petition Parliament for the purpoſe 
of a parliamentary reform; it is abſolutely impoſſible to give any 
= eredit to any ſuch fertidh = I HED 1, OT? 0 OA wag 
And, Gentlemen, you will likewiſe recollect, that my learned 
friend Mr. Gibbs admitted, that if you eduld not give that ſort 
of conſtruction to their proceedings, you mult of neceſſity give 
that conſtruction which bre contend ought to be put upon them; 
jf you could not perſuade yourſelves that the only object of theſe 
meetings was quietly and peaceably to prepare petitions to Par- 
'Hrament, praying that that reform, in the election of reprefenta- 
tives, might be carried into execution, which they had propoſed, 
upon the wild plan, as I will venture to call it, of the Duke of 
Richmond, or any other plan, if the purpoſe of their meeting 
was any thing beyond that, it was impoſſtble for him to juſtify 
it, or not permit it to receive all the attributes we caſt upon it. 
© Gentlemen, the minutes of this day's ſitting refers to à pro- 
ceeding which I think diſtinctly they had in view, and which 
afterwards appears in various parts of theſe proceedings, and that 
is, arming and ſupporting of the Convention by force; for it is 
idle to ſuppoſe that a Convention of this kind carr have any effect 
whatever unleſs effected by force; and, therefore, it is not ne- 
ceſſary for me to ſhew you that there were proceedings which 
- Had been actually taken for the purpoſe of creating that force. 
Why, if perſons do form a plan of fuch an aſſociation as was 
fabricated by the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and others of high rank, 
to bring in the Pretender, if that had been a real paper which 
turned but to be a contrivance of two villainous men, if it had 
peen à real paper, it would have been unqueſtionably an _ * - 
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they put their hands to that paper, which. demonſtrated their in- 
tention to conſſ 
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- raiſing an armed force, 
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h there were no arms prepared; the moment 


ire to overturn, the government of the country, 


— . 


and that which (demonſtrated the overt act, was, putting their 
hands to that paper, the crime of treaſon then was complete, 
although they could not poſſibly have. carried it intq effect but by 


E you have ſeveral traits of the 


tendeney of this ſociety to raiſe a med force, for even in the 


5 patriotic publications, to be diſtribut 
publication ſhall bear the figure of an 
with target and broad ſword, to attrJ& the attention of High- 


* * 


8 e of this Convention here qs a reſolution - That a 


ing the expence of ſmall 
in the Highlands; every 
ighlandman, in full dreſs, 


d be raiſed by ſubſcription for defr 


landmen. No publication to coſt more than a halfpenny.”... For 


- what purpoſe could that poſſibly be, but to excite the people in | 
the Highlands to arm themſelves? What: has the Highlanders 
with a target and broad ſword to do with a Convention of the 


People? But it has a clear connection with the character of a 


Convention of the People to be ſupported by force of arms, and 


it has no connection whatever with that Convention whoſe ob- 
ʒject is plainly and ſimply only to petition Parliament. Then 


they propoſe to appoint a Committee of Obſervation in London, 


for the purpoſe of obſerving what was done there. & Citizen 


Margarot ſays- There was no occaſion for a Committee of that 
nature in London, as there were ſeveral thouſands of people in 
that city upon the look out; it was accordingly agreed that the 


Convention ſhould requeſt the London Committee of Corre- 


ſpondence to give the earlieſt intelligence of what paſſed in 


Gentlemen, you will recollect, that is the Secret Committee 


of this London Correſponding Society, which Secret Committee 
was, by this reſolution, converted into a Committee of Obſerva- 


tion for this Britiſh, Convention, and for the purpoſe of giving 
information of every thing that ſhould paſs in Parliament upon 


this ſubject. Why, Gentlemen, it really ſhews a connection and 


dependence of this very Convention upon this London Corre- 


pending Society, in the hands of its leaders, viz. that Secret 


Committee, and thoſe who directed that Secret Committee; 


which ſhews the whole was in reality and effect the operation of 


theſe ſocieties. in London; and that the perſons in Edinburgh 


were only e the puppets of thoſe in London. You will 


recollect, too, Gentlemen, the manner in which the High- 


landers were to be enlightened, by the repreſentation of their 
ſituation, aggravated and falſe in the higheſt degree. 
Gentlemen, you will likewiſe recollect, that throughout the 
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proceedings of this Convention they were intending to eſtabliſh, 


by poſitive. reſolutions, a Convention actually meeting upon the 
principles we attribute to them the principles of the impre- 


ſeriptible 
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applica ment tas not in the idea or contemplation of 
choſe "Who w were 1155 55 i bers of the Convention, 


2 motion for drawing gut a 1c po a petition, to Parliament was. | 
read in the „10th 4 in 7 88 and, the order of the day was 
moved upon it. Now this 1 ee my learned friend 
ald 18 to Per ſuade . Jou, WAS 4c ſolely for the: purpoſe of 
titioning. e and one of the firſt things they do, is to 
move the order of the day upon petitioning Parliament. Now 
yet u Wi 11 likewiſe recolle& the way in which they treated Lord 
„ as 2 man of rank. Citizen Gerald ſhewed the inſipidity 
_ of the term Gentleman, and the propriety of the term Citizen, 
and 3 Variety of other AWC ee —_ ſhewed throughout 
the'princy ples which OTE Feen ee 5p e in rs into 


85 of this 


ve _— found poſſible 40 
Frcs Koo into. ieee — you will reeollect, that they 
efuſed to car 4 it into E upon the moſt important ſub- 

Bey, that could come before them---namely, the death of their 
King; for when ſome of their leading. members, ſome of the 
jr bs enlightened, with a view of ſaving the King, wiſhed to 
refer the conſiderat ion of his life to the primary aſſemblies in the 
different parts of the country, it was negatived, upon the im- 
poſſibility of carrying it into execution; and the reaſoning upon 
that ſubſect appears to be perfectly good that it would haue 
tended to deſtroy the Convention itlelf, if it had been poſſible to 
45948 it into execution. Jou e 7 1 — 
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aſliſtance of that foreign power which the two ſocieties in Lon- 
don; the Santimeries tf ann the Correſponding, had, in the latter 
end of 1 1792, clearly invoked; by means poſſibly of the 
aſſiſtance of that power, for you cannot give any other, conſtruc- 
tian to the words, & in caſe of an invaſion; that they looked 
to the attainment of their end, either by their on force, or by 
that-force-affiſted by ſuch foreign forte. 
Then, Gentlemen, this Convention being diſperſed by the 
ſuperior force of the conſtituted government, after. that aſſiſtance 
which the members of this Convention thought proper to give 
it, which neceſſarily was only. formal reſiſtance, becauſe they had 
nat prepared meaſures for any further effectual reſiſtance hat 
was done immediately on this? A variety of proceedings took 
place in Eondon, all tending to aſſembleè another Conyention, + 
expreſsly declaring, that in conſequence of the diſperſion of the 
_ Britiſh: Convention, they were determined to aſſemble another 
Convention, for their proceedings had not arrived at that ripe- 
neſs which enabled them to carry into execution the plan of ns | 
Convention of Emergency, which they had ſuggeſted (in their 
minutes; becauſe it ebuld not have been carried completely into 
effect with reſpect to England, unleſs they had had a greater 
proportion of e from England than they actually had; 
and therefore, finding that, they turned themſelves to the purpoſe. 
of aſſembling another Convention in Engla ne. 
Now, Gentlemen, the firſt proceedings that ſeem to have 
been directly taken for that purpoſe, were the reſolutions of the 
Conſtitutional Society on the 17th of January, 1794 ; but pre- 
viaus to that, a letter was written by the priſoner to the ſeeretary 
of the Conſtitutional Society, Mr. Adams, on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary, 1794, which merely informs him of the anniverſary din- 
ner upon the 20th of January. I only mention that circum- 
ſtance, becauſe it draws both the ſocieties into that buſineſs of 
zoth of January, 1794; for there was no reaſon to give the 
1 0 IU „ Conſtitutional 
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' Conftittitional Society any notice of that anniverſary dinner, un- 
leſs for the purpoſe of enabling them to attend it if they thought 
Gentlemen, I ſhould have told you, that in the mean time, 
Mr. Margarot had communicated to Mr. Hardy the circum- 
\ ſtances which had paſſed at the diſperſion of the Britiſh Conven- 
tion, and had excited him by all means whatever to take ſome 
ſpirited reſolves upon the ſubject. Mr. _ in his anſwer, 
continued to repreſent, that the ſociety would a& as Mr. Mar- 
rot deſired they ſhould ; then he writes to Norwich, in a letter 
ated the 10th of January, 1794, (you .will obſerve, that this 
was the day after the letter he wrote to Mr. Adams, informin 
him of an anniverſary dinner,)---< Fellow Citizens, I have ju 
received a letter from Citizen Margarot at Edinburgh, with ſome 
of the Edinburgh Gazetteers, where you will ſee, that Citizen 
Skirving is found guilty, and ſentenced for fourteen years tranſ- 
portation to Botany Bay. Margarot's trial comes on next; he 
meets it with great firmneſs a reſolation. I have no time to 
make my comments on the proceedings, but I think our oppo- 
nents are cutting their throats as faſt as they can. Now is the 
time for us to Jo ſomething worthy of men.” Now, why is it 
the time for us to do ſomething worthy of men? *The brave 
defenders of liberty ſouth of the Engliſh Channel, are performing 
wonders, driving their enemies before them like chaff before the 
whirlwind.” _ N HOP e e 
What was in the mind of Mr. Hardy when he wrote that 
letter? What could be in his mind at the time, but that perſua- 
ſion which we ſee generally diſperſed throughout all theſe pro- 
ceedings, that the ſucceſs of the French Republic was intimately 
united with the ſucceſs of their own; that they were embarked 
in one common cauſe, and that their hope and reliance was. not 
upon a majority of the people in this ee, joining them? for 
I think even the report of that Committee of Conſtitution ſnews 
that they had no hope of obtaining that majority, but that the 
ſhould obtain ſo large a party, that with the ſucceſs of the F —_ 
Republic, they ſhould be able finally to accompliſh their object; 
at leaſt, that that was the time to ſtrike. No is the time for 
us to do ſomething worthy of men. The brave defenders of 
liberty ſouth of the Englith Channel are performing wonders, 
driving their enemies before them like chaff before the whirl- 
wind, The London Correſponding Society is to have a general 
meeting, and an anniverſary dinner, on Monday the 20th in- 
Rant, at the Globe Tavern, Strand.” Adverting, you lee, in 
this letter to that intended meeting of the 20th of January, 
a meeting upon which my learned friends have not dared to ſay 
one ſingle word; adverting to that meeting of the 20th of Ja- 
nuary, as the time when it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed that 
| ſomething would be done in conſequence of the former * 


- 
4 


- 
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Gentlemen, there is one paſſage in this letter, trifling as it 
may appear; which I cannot avoid obſerving upon, becauſe it is 
a paſſage which; give me leave to ſay, a little contradicts that 


Character which we have heard ſo much of. I have ſent you 


ſome of Margarot and Skirving's indictment, with two copies of 
a pamphlet on brewing. The author is a member of our ſo- 
ciety. If you approve of it, you may put it in practice. It 
will be of great ſaving to many families, alſo a diminution of 
the revenue; for every one brewing their own beer pays no duty 
for it. So that the priſoner had in his contemplation a diminu- 
tion of the revenue of the country, as an object which he thought 
fit to recommend; not ſimply for the purpoſe of ſaving money to 
families, but as it would effect a diminution of the revenue, and 
therefore, as he conceived, effect the perſons whom he conſidered 
as nominally the conſtituted government of the — It is a 
trifling circumſtance, Gentlemen, but trifling circumſtances like 
theſe firike us, when they are the natural overflowings of a man's 
mind, becauſe they ſhew the intention of that man's mind more 
ſtrongly than ſtronger ones. ie! 1 = e anus. 
Gentlemen, the next thing I ſhall notice to you is the pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Conſtitutional Information on the 171 
of January; upon which, you will likewiſe recollect, that no 
obſervation has been made by either of the learned Counſel, and 
that no other member of the ſociety has been called to explain 
them. The reſolutions are theſe; ' __ 3 4663 $34, 
 -«:Refolved, That law ceafes to be an object of obedience 
whenever it becomes an inſtrument of oppreſſion. | | 
_ <6: Reſolved,” that we recal to mind, with the deepeſt ſatisfac- 
tion, the merited fate of the infamous ſefferies, once Lord Chief 
Juſtice of England, who, at the æra of the glorious Revolution, 
for the many iniquitous: fentences which he had paſſed, was torn. 
to pieces by a brave and injured:people. 1 
Reſolved, That thoſe. who imitate his example deſerve his 
F aGomon3s ot %iizgeds 80 | 1 
Why, Gentlemen, when theſe reſolutions are conſidered, witn 
reference to that which follows, what is the meaning of them, 
but an ineitement to theſe people in Scotland, for you ſee it has 
reference to the trials in Scotland, to follow the example of thoſe. 
who are repreſented as having torn to pieces the infamous 
IE yaongd ao wiounk yidevintc 1 Vita ISAT, 
<« Reſolved, That the Tweed, though it may divide countries, 
ought not, and does not, make a ſeparation between thoſe prin- 
ciples of common ſeverity, in which Engliſhmen and Scotchmen 
are equally intereſted; that injuſtice in Scotland is injuſtice in 
England; and that the ſafety of England is endangered when- 
4 Vo II. 242 18 enn: 30 1 : 13 845 ever. 
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ever their brethren of Scotland, for a conduct which entitles them 
to the approbation of all wiſe, and the ſupport of all brave men, 
are ſentenced to Botany Bay, a puniſhment hitherto inflicted 
only on felons,” = | 2 e 
: hy, then, here they reſolve, that the conduct of theſe peo- 
ple in Scotland was not only not blameable, but that which en- 


titled them to the approbation of all wiſe, and the ſupport of all 
brave men. Now, Gentlemen, the epithet brave, is there pretty 


ſtriking; a peaceable and conſtitutional ſupport of a man does 
not require much bravery, but a ſupport by force may require 
bravery : therefore, when the approbation of all wiſe, and the ſup. 


port of all brave men is called for, one may eaſily gueſs what was 


meant by thoſe perſons who enter into theſe reſolutions. 
Then they ſay---< Reſolved, That we ſee with regret, but we 


ſee without fear, that the period is faſt approaching when the li- 


berties of Britons muſt depend, not upon reaſon, to which they 
have long appealed, nor on their powers of expreſſing it, but on 


their firm and undaunted reſolution to oppoſe tyranny by the ſame 


means by which it is exerciſed,” tr | 

What is that, but an explicit declaration, that the time was 
faſt approaching, when they conceived it would be neceſſary to 
exert force? neceflary, according to their ideas; whether neceſ- 
fary or not, you cannot determine; becauſe it never can be an 
object of ' determination for a Jury, or any Court of Juſtice, 


whether the ſubjects of a government are entitled to rife in re- 
bellion againſt the government of the country, in conſequence of 


any conduct of that government. It is a queſtion which, when- 
ever it does ariſe, can only be decided by the ſword. They 
never can come into diſcuſſion in a Court of Juſtice, And, 
therefore, if the conduct of a government be ever fo oppreſſive, 
a Court of Juſtice cannot diſcuſs it, where the occaſion has ariſen 
which amounts to the difſolution of all governments, and when 


itſelf, therefore, can have no authority to act. 


This reſolution follows Reſolved, That we approve of the 
conduct of the Britiſh Convention, who, though aſſailed by 


force, have not been anſwered by arguments; and who, unlike 


the members of a certain aſſembly, have no intereſt diſtinct from 
the common body of the people. A reſolution, by which they 
not ſimply adopt all their proceedings, and all their conduct, but 
particularly and diſtinctly adopt that part of their conduct in 
which they declared themſelves a Convention of the People; and 
declared that they meant by it, that they were repreſentatives of 


the common body of the people. 


The next reſolution is---< That a copy of the ſaid reſolutions 
be tranſmitted to Citizen Skirving, ſecretary to the Britiſh Con- 
vention, who is now impriſoned, under colour of law, in the 


- Tolbooth of Edinburgh.” 5 | : 


; Gentlemen, 


„„ | 
Gentlemen, this leads me to the proceedings of the 20th of 
January, 1794, at the Globe Tavern, in the Strand; and theſe 
proceedings are extremely ſtrong. You will recollect, Gentle- 
men, that theſe proceedings appear to have been fully a con- 
certed buſineſs; that they were nothing like the act of the per- 
ſons who met there, but that they were proceedings previouſly 
determined upon. Mr. Thelwall, I think, ſeems to have had 
the principal hand in it, and delivered ſome bills to be printed by 
Davidſon. the printer, (who was examined,) on the 18th of 
January. | _ „ 
Gentlemen, theſe proceedings purport to be, & At a General 
Meeting of the London Correſponding Society, held at the 
Globe Tavern, Strand, on Monday the 20th day of January, 
1794, Citizen John Martin in the Chair, the following Addreſs. 
to the People of Great Britain and Ireland was read and agreed 
to.” So that here you ſee, they determined to proceed with a 
ſort of caution, which had not been obſerved in the proceedings 
of the Convention at Edinburgh, in the preparing the minds of 
the people for the meeting of an aſſembly which ſhould aſſume 
the character of a Convention of the People. . 
Gentlemen, you will recollect, this was an idea which clearly 
had occurred to perſons connected with the conſpiracy, and par- 
ticularly originated from the converſation of Mr. Vorke, which 
is in evidence. . 8 ä | 

This addreſs, ſpeaking of the abuſes ſuppoſed to exiſt in the 
Britiſh government, and, ſpeaking of the laws of the country, 
ſays, „We are every day told by thoſe perſons who are intereſted 
in ſupporting the corruption liſt, and an innumerable hoſt of 
ſinecure placemen, that the conſtitution of England is the per- 
fection of human wiſdom, that our laws (we thould rather ſay 
their laws) are the perfection of juſtice,” And then they pro- 
ceed to ſpeak of the adminiſtration of the country. They then 
ſtate a number of proceedings, which they think fit to find fault 
with- the Convention Bill of Ireland, and the proceedings in 
Scotland; and they add“ In Scotland, the wicked hand of 
power has been impudently exerted, without even the wretched 
formality of an act of Parliament :?? (having before adverted to 
the act that had paſſed in Ireland:) « Magiſtrates have forcibly 
intruded into the peaceful and lawful meetings of freemen, and 
by force (not only without law, but againſt law,) have, under 
colour of magiſterial office, interrupted their deliberations, and 
prevented their aſſociation.” A declaration, that they conceived 
that the diſperſion of that Convention in Edinburgh was an ille- 
gal act. Then they add---« The wiſdom and good conduct of 
the Britiſh Convention at Edinburgh has been ſuch as to defy 
their bittereſt enemies to name the law which they have broken; 
notwithſtanding which, their papers have been ſeized, and mow 
„„ | ule 


+: CT. 
uſe of as evidence againſt them, and many virtuous and merito- 
rious individuals have been as cruelly as unjuſtly, for their vir- 
tuous actions, diſgraced and deſtroyed by infamous and illegal 
ſentences of tranſportation. And theſe unjuſt and wicked judge- 
ments have been executed with a rancour and malignity never 
before known in the land: our reſpectable and beloved fellow- 
Citizens have been caſt fettered into dungeons among felons, in 
the hulks, to which they were not ſentenced.” . * | 
Gentlemen, what are thoſe virtuous acts of the Britiſh Con- 
vention, when we read them? Are not the whole of them a 
conſpiracy of ſedition, of treaſon, and rebellion againſt the go- 
vernment of the country? And yet theſe are the acts which the 
London Correſponding Society thinks proper to call virtuous 
acts, and which the Society for Conſtitutional Information de- 
ſcribes as thoſe which entitle them to the approbation of all 
wiſe, and the ſupport of all brave men. | ESE 
Why, Gentlemen, perfons who declare themſelves with re- 
ſpect to ſuch an aſſembly as the Britiſh Convention was, declare 
themſelves adverſe not only to the exiſting government, but to 
all governments; and if individuals may thus act, it is impoſſible 
for any government to exiſt. They then proceed here and ſay, 
4 Citizens, we all approve the ſentiments, and are daily repeat- 
ing the words, for which theſe our reſpectable and valuable 
brethren are thus unjuſtly and in ſuffering. We, too, 
aſſociate, in order to obtain a fai free, and full repreſentation 
of the people,---"" Where ? In the Houſe of) Commons? No! 
* in a Houſe of real Nationa} Repreſentatives.” . 
Why here is an expreſs declagation, that they do not mean a 
Houſe of Commons, a declaratig that they „ ee to obtain 
a fair, free, and full repreſentatioh#of the people in a Houſe of 
real National Repreſentatives Why W'they declare this now? 
Becauſe they ſay, that now was the time or never, as Mr. Hardy 
expreſſed in that letter---< Now was the time for them to do 
ſomething worthy of men; the French were driving their ene- 
mies before them like the chaff before the whirlwind.” - They 
add, Are we alſo willing to be treated as felons for claiming 
this our inherent right, which we are determined never to forego 
but with our lives, and which none but thieves and traitors can 
wiſh to with-hold from us.“ Their inherent rights they declare, 
in the Committee of Conſtitution, to be the right of every ci- 
tizen, not only to a ſhare in the legiſlature, but in the executive 
government of the country ; that that right could only be exer- 
CFiſed by an election of the repreſentatives in government; and 
here you find they aſſociate to obtain a fair, full, and equal re- 
preſentation in a Houſe of real National Repreſentatives ; and 
they conſidered that as their inherent right, which they were 
determined never to forego but with their lives. 


Gentlemen, 


L 48s ] 5 e 
Gentlemen, what is this, but the cleareſt and moſt deciſive 
declaration of the intentions of men, when combined with all 
that is gone before, and may explain any thing ambiguous in it? 
For, it appears to me, that this paper has nothing ambiguous in 
it; what is it, but declaring, that they were aſſociating, that is, 
that they had conſpired to obtain an equal repreſentation in a 
Houſe of real National Repreſentatives, and ſuch a Houſe only ; 
and that they claim this as an inherent right, and that they were 
determined to aſſert that right, at the hazard of their lives? 
For when people ſay they are determined never to forego that 
right but with their lives, it amounts to exactly the ſame my 
as to ſay, they are determined to aſſert that right at the bazar 
of their lives. | | . 
Gentlemen, what conſtruction can be put upon this, but that 
they meant to uſe force? or elſe, why do they add the moſt di- 
rect incitement that can poſſibly be conceived to all the members 
of their ſociety to uſe force? And, indeed, to all the perſons 
to whom the letter was an addreſs, for it is an addreſs to the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland. It adds Can you believe, 
that thoſe who ſend virtuous Iriſhmen and Scotchmen, fettered 
with felons, to Botany Bay, do not meditate, and will not at- 
tempt to ſeize the firſt moment to ſend us after them? Or if 
we had not juſt cauſe to apprehend the ſame inhuman treatment, 
it, inſtead of the moſt imminent danger, we were in perfect 
_ ſafety from it, ſhould we not diſdain to enjoy any liberty or pri- 
vilege whatever, in which our honeſt Irilh and Scotch brethren 
did not equally and as fully participate with us? Their cauſe, 
then, and ours, are the ſame; and it is both our duty and our 
intereſt to ſtand or fall together. The Iriſh Parliament, and the 
Scotch Judges, actuated by 'the ſame Englifh influence, have 
brought us directly to the point. There is no further ſtep be- 
yond that which they have taken. We are at iſſue.” What is 
the meaning of theſe words, «© We are at iſſue?” that is, meaning 
we are come to the point; we muſt contend force with force, arms 
with arms; there can be no other m— « We muſt now chooſe 
at once either liberty or ſlavery for ourſelves and for our poſte- 
rity. Will you wait till barracks are erected in every village, 
and till ſubſidized Heſſians and Hanoverians are upon us?“ In 
the very moment they ſlander the government of the country by 
theſe expreſſions, they clearly and expreſsly convey the meaning 
they with to convey---they aſſert, that the government of this 
country has it in contemplation to oppoſe them by force, and that 
the government of the country having formed that intention, 
they are determined alſo to make uſe of force.“ There is no 
further ſtep beyond that which they have taken; we are at iſſue; 
we muſt now chooſe at once either liberty or ſlavery for ourſelves 
or our poſterity ; and that they would not wait till the govern- 
Ss | | ment 
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| . | 
ment ſhould take more effectual ſteps for the purpoſe of reſtraint.” 
They add You may aſk, perhaps, by what means ſhall we 
ſeek redreſs; and here obſerve, how the fame language is re- 


echoed back in different words, in a variety of publications, all 


originating in the addreſs of the 6th of Auguſt, 1792, . and 


fthewing that the leading men at leaſt had the ſame thing in 


view, at leaſt from that period. “ You may aſk, perhaps, by 
what means we ſhall ſeek redreſs---we anſwer, that men in a 
ſtate of civilized ſociety are bound to ſeek redreſs of their griev- 
ances from the laws, as long as any redreſs can be obtained by 
the laws. But our Common Maſter, whom we ferve, (whoſe 
law is a law of liberty, and whoſe fervice is perfect freedom, ) 
has taught us not to expect to gather grapes from thorns, nor 


_ . kgs from thiſtles. We muſt have redrefs from our laws, and not 
from the laws of our plunderers, enemies, and oppreflors.” If 
I tranſlate theſe plain words into plain meaning, what is it but 


this ?---You may aſk, perhaps, by what means ſhall we ſeek re- 
dreſs---we anſwer, that men in a ſtate of civilized fociety are 
bound to ſeek redreſs by the laws, as long as any redreſs can be 
obtamed by the laws; but when all laws are violated, then that 


bond by which all civilized ſociety is kept together, is diſſolved, 


and we have a right to act for ourſelves. That is the clear in- 
terpretation of the firſt part. It adds“ But how can they ex- 
pect to gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thiſtles ?” What 
do they mean by the thorns and the thiſtles, but the King and 
the Parliament? They could not expect any redreſs from them, 
or at leaſt from the Parliament, becauſe they could not expect 


to gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thiſtles; we muſt have 


redreſs from our own laws, and not from the laws of our plun- 
derers, enemies, and oppreſſors. What does this mean, but 
from a Convention of the People? and this is an addreſs. to the 
people.---Ourſelves! who are ourſelves, but the people? Why, 
then, we, the people, muſt have redreſs from our own laws, and 
not from the laws of our plunderers,- enemies, and oppreſſors; 
characteriſing, by theſe terms, the conſtituted authorities of the 


country. Then they add---< There is no redreſs for a nation, 
circumſtanced as we are, but in a fair, free, and full repreſenta- 


tion of the people. | „„ 
Why, Gentlemen, theſe are declarations clear and plain. 

My learned friend called for ſuch declarations. Can any thing 

be more clear and more plain? There is no caution uſed; they 


determine now to lay aſide all caution; and you will obſerve, 
that my learned friend did not attempt to ſay one ſingle word in 


explanation of any part of this tranſaction, that they are for a 
free and full repreſentation of the people, which they deſcribe 
have been over and over again explained in their reſolutions, 
their public addreſſes, the report of the Committee of Conſtitu- 
| , .. 


EA ,, 
tion, and elſewhere; that it is utterly unneceſſary for me to go 
over it again, except to obſerve, that, by a full, a fair, and free 
repreſentation of the people, they mean, on all occaſions, a per- 


fe& repreſentation of the people namely, a repreſentation of 
the people in an aſſembly which ſhould act as a National Con- 


vention, like the National Convention of France, by means of 
which every citizen ſhould have the right of ſharing in the go- 
rernment of the country, legiſlative and executive. 
Why then here, Gentlemen, they have clearly and openly 
declared their reſolution to have fuch a Convention of the People, 
and to create a Republic upon the principles of the rights of 
man. Now, if a man had proclaimed in this country the Pre- 
tender, by which he had declared his intention to eſtabliſh upon 
the throne of this country that family which has been driven 
from it, inſtead of that which has been placed upon the throne, 
no man would entertain the {lighteſt doubt but the very act of 


proclaiming, under theſe. circumſtances, the mere act of pro- 


claiming, would have been high treaſon. And my learned friend 
will recolle&, that, in the courſe of the trial of Mr, Layer, the 


Counſel for the Crown ſay, You object to the effect of a particu». 


lar thing. Why ſuppoſe a man had proclaimed the Pretender, 
and then had gone away, and the proclamation could not have 
been found, what would have been the effect of that--=could he 


not haye been tried for high treaſon? Yes, ſays Mr. Hunger- | 
ford, who was no way a friend to that government, the very act 
of doing ſuch a thing would have been an overt act of high 


| treaſon, Then, Gentlemen, is there any difference between 


the proclamation of a Pretender and the proclamation of a Re- 


public? If the proclaiming the Pretender would have been an 


overt act of high treaſon, which there is no doubt but it would, 


would not a proclaiming of a Republic be the ſame? And is 
not this reſolution of the 20th of January proclaiming a Repub. 
lic? It may be faid, that this is merely a proclamation that 
there ſhould be ſuch a government, but not that it ſhall inſtantly 
take place; but, in caſes of treaſon, the conception of the mind 
once formed, any ſteps taken towards that, completes the treaſon; 
and it 1s not neceilary that any effective iteps ſhould be taken. 
Then they come to the Glowing reſolutions---< Reſolved, 
That, during the enſuing ſeſſion of Parliament, the General 
Committee of this 'Society do meet daily, for the purpoſe of 
watching the proceedings of Parliament, and of the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government of this country.” Then they borrow 


a2 a reſolution from this Britiſh Convention, whoſe conduct they 


approve, dropping only thoſe which they thought not ſafe to in- 

troduce into the proceedings, the caſe of an invaſion. | 
« Reſolved, That upon the firſt introduction of any bill or 
motion inimical to the liberties of the people, ſuch as for landing 
| | | foreign 
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foreign troops in Great Britain or Ireland, for ſuſpending the 
Habeas Corpus Act, for proclaiming martial law, or for pre- 
venting the people from meeting in ſocieties for conſtitutional 
information, or any other innovation of a ſimilar nature words 


leaving it open for almoſt any thing“ That on any of theſe 


- Emergencies the General Committee ſhall iſſue ſummonſes to the 
delegates of each diviſion, and alſo to the ſecretaries of the dif- 
ferent ſocieties affiliated, and correſponding with this 4 
forthwith to call a General Convention of the People, to be held 
at ſuch places, and in ſuch manner, as ſhall be ſpecified in the 
ſummons, for the purpoſe of taking ſuch meaſures into their 
conſideration.” | 
Gentlemen, you will recollect, that, juſt at this time, the 
Society for Conſtitutional Information, who were always, acting 
in their way, in ſupport of the meaſures firſt adopted by the 
London Correſponding Society, thought fit to elect Barrere, 
St. André, and Roland, as honorery members of their ſociety, 
declaring, that they conſidered them as the moſt enlightened 
—_ of freedom---judicious, I believe, they likewiſe call 
em. hy 
Why, Gentlemen, the mere election of ſuch perſons to be 
their members, is, in fact, in ſome ſenſe, to adopt their princi- 
ples; but when they, in the act of election, py they elected 
them on account of their principles as friends of freedom, when 
they ſay they elected them as thoſe which are the moſt judicious 
and enlotdaned men, they really transfer all the declarations 
and avowed principles of the perſons ſo elected to their own 


fociety, and make them in effect the principles of their wm 


| fociety. You may recollect, they do this further, by re-pub- 
liſhing the ſpeeches of St. Andre and Barrere, upon the execu- 
tion of the King of France, and upon the French Convention; 
and you will particularly recollect, how Mr. Barrere, in his 
ſpeech, deſcribes the National Convention. Upon the firſt queſ- 
tion“ Whether the perſon of the King is inviolable---"? and 
he deſcribes that which ſeems to me to be very important, and 
I beg leave to call it to your attention, though the Attorney 
General remarked upon it very conſiderably in the obſervations 
which he made upon it. Barrere fays---< Whether the perſon 
of the King be inviolable, the people of Paris, by. making an 
holy inſurrection againſt the King, on the 10th o angry, de- 
prived him of his character of inviolability. The people of the 
other departments applauded this inſurrection, and adopted the 
conſequences. The people have therefore formally 1 Hire 
to deſtroy this royal inviolability. The tacit conſent of the 
people rendered the perſon of the King inviolable. The act of 
inſurrection was a tacit repeal of that conſent, and was founded 
on the fame grounds of law as the conſent itſelf. The King's 
5 | | 3 | perſon 


| „ 
perſon is inviolable only with relation to the other branches of 
the legiſlature, but not with relation to the people. BY 
Why, then, the calling the attention of the public (which is 
equal to publiſhing) to theſe ſpeeches, ſhews the intent with 
which theſe perſons were going on; and that when they intended 
to call a General Convention of the People, and ſuppoſing that 
Convention to be approved of by the other parts of the country, 
they would have conſidered the people as having formally inter- 
poſed their power to deſtroy the royal inviolability; for an aſ- 
ſembly of the people acting as ſuch, and ſupported by the power 
of the people, muſt of neceſſity have been an inſurrection againſt 
the exiſting goyernment of the country. | | 
He proceeds to diſcuſs, then, whether an appeal ſhould be 
made to the people; and he ſays---< The people is the ſovereign; 
a Convention differs from an ordinary legiſlature in this reſpect; 
a legiſlature is only a ſpecies of ſuperintending magiſtracy, 2 
moderator of the powers of government; a Convention is a per- 
fect repreſentation of the ſovereign. The members of the Le- 
giſlative Aſſembly acted in Auguſt upon theſe principles. In 
— the ee. they declare, that they ſaw but one 
meaſure which could ſave France namely, to have recourſe to 
the ſupreme will of the people, and to invite the people to exer- 
ciſe immediately that unalienablę right of ſovereignty, which 
the conſtitution had acknowledged, and which it could not ſub- 
ject to any reſtriction.” Then he ſays “ The public intereſt 
required that the people ſhould manifeſt their will by the elec- 
tion of a National Convention, formed of repreſentatives invited 
by the people, with unlimited powers. The will of the people 
is manifeſted by the election of this Convention. The Conven- 
tion being aſſembled, is itſelf that ſovereign will which ought 
to prevail. It would be contrary to every principle to ſuppoſe 
that the Convention is not alone excluſively the expreſſion - of 
the Amer, . ö | 
entlemen, then having declared that, they declare that, un- 
der the preſent circumſtances, there ſhould be forthwith called 
2 General Convention. Having adverted to the principles laid 
down, as principles which they thought judicious and enlightened, 
what is the neceſſary conſequence, but that they thought that 
principles ſuch as theſe were wiſe and judicious; and that they 
Conſidered the Convention to be of the nature contained in this 
ſpeech which I have already ſtated to you? = | 
| The addreſs goes on, and in reſolutions proceed to approve of 
the Britiſh Convention, and of « Skirving, charged by the ſen- 
tence of the Court of Juſticiary with the- honer of being the 
cauſe of calling that Convention, and their condemned dele- 
_ gates ;' and then one of the reſolutions is That the following 
roaſts, drank at this anniverſary dinner of the ſociety, be printed 
at the end of the addreſs---Succeſs to the arms of freedom, 
2 1 | ga - againlt 


e 
gainſr Whom: der Tire eck ing!” Confußton te f with | 
99 5 ee , "Rs ny (391906: : 96 a eos 1 

: Now, tenen cle rds, ny i they do admit of me 
interpretaro E. in 1 0 gee al; and confidering 
the & hs Dore tram A4ctio do "apply themſelves 
ſe Greet to that Which was? Foy fit of the various 
meetings. namely, the eſtabliſninent of à Convention of the 
People, for the purpoſe” of maintaining their own (as they con- 
ceived) cauſe Re dom, and Which it is perfetly clear, under 
certain eee they meant to have recourſe to. 

There is another of theſe toaſts which there may be a Aegtes 
of ridicule in, but which I think would refer to what has been 
ſhewn. to you as perfectly Dm what is meant. 

Vou will recollect, that Barlow has faid, in his letter to the 
French Convention, that a King was good for nothing; and one of 
their toaſts is- 46 All that is good 1 in every conſtitution; andi may 
we never be ſuperſtitious, enough to reverence in any that which is 
good for 8 Nope the words & ſuperſtitious enough to re- 
verence in ky} Har Which is good for nothing,” carry ſuch direct 
reference to the words of Mr. arlow and the works of Mr. Paine, 
rence,” that it is impoſſible to doubt what theſe people meant 
when they gave that as z toaſt; and you will find, in a variety 
of the State Trials, that toaſts drink in theſe ſort of 1 meetings by 

perſons employed in theſe fort of tranſactions have always been 
conſidered as important evidences of the minds of the perfons fo 
meant, becauſe they are iven for the expreſs purpoſe of ani- 
mating the ae ſo aſſembled to the very act that they mean, 
in taking advantage of the gaicty of the convivial hour, in which 
their hearts are molt _open, to receive Any "inprefſion they 1 may 
think proper to make upon them. 

Gentlemen, there are ſeveral other toaſts, which are fuck” as 
will be deemed offenſive; eſpecially when we conſider whe ſpirits 
of the perſons who made uſe of them 

| Gentlemen, they then proceed to the aſſcinbling 'of this Oon⸗ 
vention, which, in the refotution® of the 20th of January, they 
had not expressly declared ſhould be aſlembled, but under certain 
circumſtances; and, on the 27th of March, 1794, Mr. Hard 
the priſoner at che bar, writes a letter to the ſecretary of "ihe 
Conftitutional Society, in which he ſays- Jam directed, by 
che London Correſponding Society, to tranſmit the following're- 
ſolutions to the Society Conttitutional Information, Afid to 
requeſt the ſentiments of that ſociety reſpecting the important 
meaſures which the preſent juncture of affairs ſeems to require. 
he London Correſponding Society conceives, that the inoment 
is arrived when a fult and explicit declaration is neceflary*fronr 
all the friends of freedom. Therefore this letter from Hardy 


hates, that that moment was arrived which Was — | 
he 


} 


* 


the preceding 5 the 20th gt January; and then they 


ſtate that The Society for Conſtitutional Information 18 
therefore required to determine whether or no they will be ready, 
when called upon, to act in conjunction with this and other ſo- 


eleties, to obtain a fair. repreſentation, of the e t 
they concur, with us in ſeeing the neceſſity. of a ſpeedy Conven- 
tion, for the purpoſe of obtaining, in a conſtitutional and legal 


method, a redreſs, of thoſe. grievances under which we at preſent 


labour, and which can only be cffectually remo 
fair repreſentation of the people of Great Britain. 


Quually. removed by a full and 
Correſpondin : Society cannot but. remind their friends, that the 


he London 


preſent criſis demands all the prudence, unanimity, and vigour, 


that ever was, or can be, exerted by men or Britons ; nor do 


they doubt but that manly firmneſs and conſiſtency will finally, 
and. 


and they, belieye ſhortly,. terminate in the full accompliſhment _ 


Why, Gentlemen, here is a full declaration, in this letter, 
written: by the priſoner at the bar, that he looks forward to the 
ull accompliſhment. of all his wiſhes. What thoſe wiſhes are, 
have been already fully and ſufficiently declared; that his wiſhes 


were to eſtabliſh in this country a repreſentative government, 


founded upon the broad baſis of the rights of Far: the annihi- 
$ 


lation of erer the annihilation of what he c 
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at. Britons. had been uſed to exert 
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the conſtitution, has been, atid"is, the ſole” object of this To- 


ciety. Now no way had been pointed ont but that of a peti- 


tion to the legiſlature,” which it is perfectly clear they had not 


the leaſt in view. © For this we arè ready to haz ard every thing, 
and never, but with our lives, will we lrelinquiſh an obje which 
involves the happineſs,” or even the political exiſtence; of 'our- 
ſelves and | olterity.” 5 . os gb Vr 1097 e ee Wor 
Why, ecken when, as I before obſerved, men ſay they 
never will, but with their lives, relinquiſh an object, when they 
ſay the criſis is come which, my hope, will terminate in the full 
accompliſhment of all their wiſhes, that is, the full accompliſh- 


ment of that object, what can they poſſibly mean but that they will 


attempt, to the utmoſt hazard of their lives, to attain that object, 
and conſequently that they will ufe force for the purpofe of ob- 
taining it ? Then they proceed to add That it is the de- 
cided opinion of this ſociety, that, to ſecure ourſelves from future 
illegal and ſcandalous proſecutions, 'to prevent a repetition of 
wicked and unjuſt ſentences, and to recal thoſe wiſe and whole- 
ſome laws that have been wreſted from us, and of which ſcarcely 


a veſtige remains, there ought to be immediately a Convention 


_of the people, by delegates deputed 'for that purpoſe from the 


different ſocieties of the friends of freedom aſſembled in the va- 


rious parts of this nation. And we pledge ourſelves to the 
public to purſue every legal method ſpeedily to accompliſh ſo 
_defirable a purpoſe.” ' . 8 


Why, Gentlemen, the previous reſolutions of the z0th of 
January ſhew what object it was that they really had in view--- 


namely, the eſtabliſhment ( under the words fair, free, and full 


repreſentation of the people,) of a repreſentative government, 
in a Houſe of National Repreſentatives ; in other words, a com- 
plete republican government, and to redreſs thoſe grievances 
that they labour under, when, in their prior reſolutions, en the 


20th of January, they ſay, they could not expect redreſs from 
any exiſting authorities; that they conſidered themſelves as per- 


ſons, who, though they had been conſidered as being in a ſtate 
of perſons in a civilized ſociety, who were abſolutely autho- 
rized to aſſociate in a Convention; therefore they muſt ſeek re- 

dreſs from their own laws, becauſe no redreſs could be obtained 
from their plunderers, enemies, and oppreflors, A Bi) 
| Gentlemen, taking theſe proceedings altogether, the purpoſe 
and the end of them is clear. Gentlemen, as to the other pro- 
ceedings, tending more directly to aſſemble this Convention, it 
is immaterial for me to ſtate to you, except upon the obſervation 

of my learned friend Mr. Gibbs namely, that the reſolution 


having taken place to aſſemble the Convention on the 12th of 


April, was not directly proceeded upon; but, you will recollect, 
that the Committee of Co-operation and Correſpondence was 
formed for the purpoſe of carrying into execution thoſe reſolu- 

„ . 5 tions; 


— — 
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tions; and it became a neceſſary part of the ſcheme, therefore, 
to engage all the other ſocieties in the- kingdom inthe” fame 
meaſure; and therefore, for that purpoſe, a circular letter was 
printed, which has been produced; it was; ſent in the name of 
the priſoner at the bar. The circular letter followed up the re- 
ſolutions of the 20th of January namely, that the criſis was 
now arrived on which they ought to act. The circular letter 
begins thus Citizens, the; critical moment is arrived, and 
Britons muſt either aſſert, with zeal and firmneſs, their claims 
to liberty, or yield; without reſiſtance, to the chains that mini- 
ſterial uſurpation is forging for them. Will you co-operate 
with us in the only peaceable meaſure. that now preſents itſelf 
with any proſpect. of ſucceſs? We need not intimate to you, 
that notwithſtanding the unparalleled audacity of a corrupt and 
overbearing faction, which at preſent tramples on the rights and 
liberties of the people, our meetings cannot, in England, be in- 
terrupted without the previous adoption of a Convention Bill; 
a meaſure, it is our duty to anticipate, that the ties of union 
may be more firmly drawn, and the ſentiments and views of the 
different ſocieties throughout the nation be compared while it is 
yet in our power, ſo as to guide and direct the future operations 
of the friends of freedom. Rouze then to one exertion more, 
and let us ſhew our: conſciouſneſs of this important truth. If 
we are to be beaten down: with threats, proſecutions, and illegal 
ſentences, we are unworthy, we are incapable of liberty; we 
muſt, however, be expeditious; Heffians and Auftrians are al- 
lready among us, and, if we tamely ſubmit, a cloud of theſe : 
armed barbarians may ſhortly be poured in upon us.“ Words 
which moſt clearly ſhew the purpoſe for which all that clamour 
was raiſed, on the ſubject +; the Heſſians being landed i- this 
country; and theſe words are made uſe of to the country ſocie- 
ties for the purpoſe. of inducing them to take meaſures, into 
which, otherwiſe, they could not have been led, except they had 
been precipitated by the ſubject of this addreſs.“ « Let us 
form, then, another Britiſh Convention.” What is that but 
another ſuch Convention as that in Edinburgh, declaring itſelf 
a2 Convention of the People, and not only acting as a Conven- 
tion of the People, but taking upon itſelf by degrees, and clearly 
ſhewing its intention to take upon itſelf, whenever ſtrong enough 
{o to do, the whole government of the country? The letter 
adds —“ We have a central ſituation in our view which, we 
believe, would be moſt convenient for the whole iſland, but 
vhich we torbear to mention (entreating your confidence in this 
particular) till we have the anſwer of the ſocieties with which 
we are in correſpondence. Let us have your anſwer, then, by 
the 20th at furtheſt, earlier if poſſible, whether you approve of 
the meaſure, and how many delegates you can ſend, with the 
number alſo, it poſſible, of your ſocieties . 
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oY which, you find throughout 


Now, Gentlemen, th 
t, that ſecr nch you nnd. tt out 
early demonſtrates that their 


was to contimie a ſecte 


> 


ich, moſt c 


* 


... tpwe Tyr) T0773 AISRATIEL , {5 
intentions Were not honelt.” 1 | 


which have been read to 7 


Gentlemen, this letter produced letters in. anſwer; ſome of 
jou ; the Norwich jetter, dated, 226 of, | _| 

| b great ſatisfaction we view the manly ' 

conduct of you and; your bx, Biotin eſpecially when, ſurrounded 


April, "x764-:-4"It is wi 
28 you are by 


4 domingering ariſtocracy, who, notwithſtanding 


the great bluſter, are but chicken hearted.” Then it congludes 


tust We ſhould be glad to know whether the friends of the 
Sentlemen, other focieties likewiſe ſent letters. On the 11th 
of May, 1794, here is one from Sheffield, in which it is ſtated 
that ſeveral meetings were held in the open air, in order to con- 


people 'conſejit te a Conyention, and whether they will take an 


fider of meafures proper to be adopted preparatory to a general 


Convention; after which our & worthy friend, citizen Edwards, 


of Hillifax, being ordered to Sheffield to get the proceedings of 


the meeting printed, and conſult with us upon the ſubject, they 


100 e adviſed by us to defer at preſent the meeting of delegates. 


until further information could come from the priſoner at the bar 
upon that ſubject.” 86 that it is clear the thing was proceeding. 


12th this unfortunate man was arreſted. 


This is dated the 1th of May, and you will recollect, upon the 


. / 


Gentlemen, there is a letter which is written by himſelf on 
the 1ſt of May, 1794, which clearly and directly ſtates the ideas 
which he had formed upon what was to be the conſequences of 


the meaſures they were about to adopt. There is a letter from 


Ne «caftle-upon-Tyne, 24th April, 1794, ating that they bad 
heard nothing of the Convention, and“ being charmed with 
your maſterly and bold approbation of the conduct of your dele- 


, 0 * 


* 


rejgn of liberty and equality, will ere Jong be ebliflid, ang. - 
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of 5 and equality will ere long be eſtabliſhed, and that 
the Britiſh 


riſing ſun? —_— alluding to that which had been ſaid in 


the National Convention of France, in which they allude to. 
what has paſſed in America, when a, brilliant light that was to. 
break in upon men, that fun of reaſon that was to enlighten the 
weld, that ſun of reaſon was to come from the eaſt, was to 
come from France; before which modern governments, every. 
appendage of wickedneſs and corruption, will flee in time from 


» 


ani eee CC ↄ˙ü 86 
Gentlemen, there can be no doubt but that in this he ad- 
verted to the proceedings that were then going forward; for, 
he ſays- “ The London Correſponding 8 y are 
cordially to unite with every other ob Ny the three king-., 


their genial influence, as beaſts of prey to their dens of rapine 


doms, who have for their object a full and effectual repreſenta- 
tion of the people, and therefore have deputed fix of their mem 
bers, which you recollec were © to meet fix meinbers of the 
Society for Conſtitutional Information, to form a Committee: of 
Corpehbondetics! and Co-operation. This Committee, meets 
regularly twice a week, at No. 2, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
where any member delegated by your ſociety will meet with 


every information required. So that the priſoner himlelf ſtates, 


on the 1ſt of May, not that nothing was doing, but, on the 
contrary, that the Committee of Cb- operation was regularly 
meeting twice à week, at that place of Thelwall's, No. 2, 
Beaufort Buildings, where any body from this Newcaltle ſociety | 
might meet -with every information required. He then con- 


 cludes---*& We inclofe you a few of our reſolutions entered into 


at our general meeting, on the 14th of April, which will be | 

ſufficiently explanatory of our ſentiments and views. We 

heartily unite with you (repeating the words that had been uſed 
TRW2 L574 3: * in 
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Why, Gentlemen, does not this include; the Engliſh governs - | 


ociety are ready, 
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in the letter, to Which this was an anſwer;) in wiſhing that the 
Hydra of tyranny ard impofition may ſoon fall under the guil- 
lotine of truth and reaſon.““ I YE 25 Died "OO ge 0361 SELL 
* Gentlemen, on the 14th” of April, an intermediate” tranfac< 


* £ 


tion had taken places namely, the proceedings at Chalk Farm, 
and the proceedings at Sheffield. You will recollect, the meeting 
at Chalk Farm was originally intended to be on the 7th of April 
and from the letter it appears that there were general meetings of 
the ſame kind, intended to have been held throughout the whole 
country; but the proceedings at Sheffield, of which we have a 
very particular account, ſeems to ſhew the whole intent and 
object of all thoſe perſons. The perſon who acted principally 
Was a perſon of the name of Yorke, whom you have ſeen be- 
fore you, in the character of the Delegate from the Conſtitu- 
tional Society to the Convention aſſembled at Edinburgh, but 
who. never went, I believe, to that meeting; I believe, from 
diſapprobation of their conduct, of which evidence has been 
VVV ee 1 : N 8 
v Now, Gentlemen, at this meeting at Sheffield, of which we 
have the proceedings, Mr. Yorke comments firſt of all upon a 
variety of memoirs, and on the nature of the government of 
the 7 and upon that which was within the views and in- 
tentions of all the perſons that wefe aſſembled upon that occaſion, 
as he ſuppoſed. Fhoſe proceedings which ſeems to have been 
material, appear to be printed beforehand, as they were imme- 


Siately given amoneſt the aſſembly. TEE 1 

85 Gentfemen, he there adverts to that which was afterwards 
adverted to in the proceedings of the Society for Conftituttona] 
Information, and in thoſe of the London Correſponding Society; 
the ſuppoſed idea that there was to be an introduction of a 
foreign mercenary army into the country, for the purpoſe of pre- 
venting the people from meeting in Convention. He fays--- 
« It is doing too much honour to innocent ſubjects to be alarmed 
at a few pages of writing, or at a few fugitive orations, when 
barracks are erected in a country; and 60, 0 armed mereena- 
ries are ready to execute the mandates of government.“ He 


then ſtates - ? 8 | 15 Yo | 
„ Fellow-citizens, the day is at length arrived when fanati- 
eiſm and ſuperſtition, deprived of their tinſel trappings, and 
expoſed in their native uglineſs to the view of mankind, flink 
ſcowling back to the cave of © obſcurity---there, I hope, they 
will for ever remain.“ - The ufe of which language is almoſt 
ſimilar to that in a letter of Hardy, which I before noticed to 
you, and which ſhews the general correſpondence and commu- 
"nication between theſe parties, and the manner in which they 
borrowed one from another. Thoſe expreſſions which they 
made uſe of, the fanaticitm and fap=rftition to which he alludes, 
ate fanaticiſm and ſuperſtition, inctuding the prejudices . 8 
Bm ; people 
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place, as ſtated to you by the Attorney General, it ſays, the 
ule | fe ee EST ah which reſolutions were 


be ſeriouſly debated, but that it was brought forward by a perſon 
| Mr. Yorke, merely. for the purpoſe of being rejected. 


in a moſt animated ſpeech of an hour long,” in which he ſays, 


rl 


ſhould think proper to ſend to Parliament, upon the 4 
ort of 


in this country, and a man who, for a great courſe of years, has 
acted in oppoſition to the governn ent. „ 
They then applied to Mr. Francis, who has been examined 
upon this trial, and Mr. Francis tells you, that he told them 1 
explicitly at the time that they defired him to preſent; that peti- 1 
tion, that he likewiſe diſapproved of the prayer of their petition; 9 
that he ſhould oppole it likewiſe to the utmoſt of his power. 
F : TS. . 


You will alſo recollect, Mr. Francis was not, in the leaſt, aware 
of the purpoſe for which this petition was . preſented ; he was 
not, in the leaſt, aware that they had no ſerious intention in 
preſenting this petition; they contrived completely to keep this 
from him; that their object was only to raiſe diſcontent ; that 
was an object that was in no degree whatever ſtated to him, nor 

à variety of other circumſtances which occurred in the tranſac- 
tion, and which have now eſcaped my mem or. 
+ Gentlemen, they had likewiſe known this that the Society 
of the Friends of the People would liſten to no ſuch meaſure - 
the London Correſponding Society had artfully enough conti- 
nued to keep up a correſpondence with the Friends of the People 

after that ſociety had diſcarded the Conſtitutional Society, be- 
cauſe they ſaw that the Conſtitutional Society was aiming at 
thoſe things which they diſapproved. _ „„ 

Why, Gentlemen, they knew, therefore, that all thoſe per- 
ſons wb were not unifotm in their ſupport of the adminiſtration 
of the country, but were in oppoſition to this oppoſition, that 
all thoſe perfons (at leaſt I know of no exceptions) would all 
oppoſe that very plan of reform which theſe ſocieties meant to 
introduce, and, therefore, they knew they could not poſſibly do 
any thing by a petition to the Houſe of Commons; that a peti- 
tion to the Houſe of Commons mult neceſſarily be nugatory, 
becauſe they declared they would be contented with nothing leſs 
than that which could not be granted; and all parties agree, 

that what they wanted they would not ſupport. . 

Mr. Yorke fays---< It is now high time that the people ſhould 
lay aſide leaders, diſcard faction, and act for themſelves.” He 
then ſtrongly inforced thoſe principles, and faid, that the object 
of the reſolution could not be anſwered, except annual Parlia- 
ments and univerſal ſuffrage was reftored; and fays---<,No 
ſooner was the Prince of Orange eſtabliſhed on the throne, of 

England, than all ideas of the ancient mode of annual Parlia- 

ments were effaced, and the triennial act was paſſed in the very 
face of that revolution, and in dixect Eon dict to its prin- 
ciples; for the revolution, at leaſt, fo far as it reſpected the 
people, was not intended to be à compromiſe between the King 
and the Ariſtocracy, for the joint inheritance of the people, but 

to eſtabliſh, on une quivocal principles, the right of the people 
to govern themſelves, and to recal thoſe delegated 2 which 
they had entruſted to their ſervants for this purpoſe, when they 
were either abuſed or neglected, to exerciſe them. If the revo- 
lution was not a avolifich for the people, it was no revolution 


at all, but a conſpiracy of a few ennobled oppreſſors againſt the 
Jibertics amy happineſs of the many; but if it was deſigned to 
comprehend the people, and its end has been perverted or pur- 
poſely laid aſide; the people are not warranted in petitioning, but 
are juſtified in demanding, as a right, agteeably to the tone of 


language 


. TE 
Language uſed in the declaration of rights, the reſtitution of 


annual” Parliaments, and the eſtabliſhment of univerſal ſuf- 
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pen, Gentlemen, he proceeds, in an extremely long ſpeech, 
to obſerve upon the effects of that univerſal. emancipation to 
which he looked, ſaying “ That opprefſed nature would, at a 
proper ſeaſon, depart from paſſive principle; and, ſhould an at- 
tempt be made to wreſt what remains of liberty from us, I truſt 
all men will concur to vindicate their violated rights, for if the 
attempt be ſuffered once, it will be often repeated,” He con- 
cludes with faying---< When ſuch a revolution of ſentiment 
ſhall have diſperſed the miſts of prejudice ;, when, by the inceſ- 
ſant thunderings from the pteſs, the meaneſt cottages of our 

country ſhall be enlightened, and the ſun of reaſon,” of which 
we have heard ſo much, © ſhall ſhine in its fulleſt meridian over 
us, then the commanding yoice of the whole people ſhall re- 
commend. the 558 Gentlemen in St. Stephen's -Chapel to go 
about their buſine(s.” Then there are ſeveral reſolutions, one 
of which is---<« Convinced of this truth, it is the opinion of 
this mecting, that the people ought to demand as a right, and 
not petition as a favour, for univerſal repreſentation that there- 
fore we will petition the Houſe of Commons no more on this 
ſubject.” . Now this has been attempted to be explained, by re- 
preſenting it as. petitioning no more as individuals, but the re- 
| folution is clear and explicit, and it ſhews they could not mean 
that, becauſe they ſay, convinced of the truth of the principles 
which they before laid down, it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the people ought ta demand as a right, and not to petition 
as a favour; and that, therefore, they will petition the Houſe 
of Commons no more on this ſubje&t. I 
Now, Gentlemen, that being the caſe, the petition would 


juſt as much apply to individuals as it would to aſſemblies of 
great numbers---the petition would juſt as much apply to a 
Convention in Edinburgh, or a meeting elſewhere, as to this 
meeting. Then there was à large diſcqurſe and a petition pre- 
pared, with reſpect to the abolicion of the Slave Frade; and then 
they ſpeak of the rejection of their petition by the Houſe of 
Commons. They fay---< Although our petition was diſdain- 
fully rejected, becauſe not couched in language ſufficiently polite 
and reſpectful for the 558 Gentlemen who fit in the Houſe of 
Commons, yet believe us, fellow-citizens, we are {till of opi- 
nion that the matter it contained was not only juſt and proper, 
but we think that even the language, which gave ſo much of- 
fence to the Honourable Gentlemen, was much too polite and 
too moderate for us; for if the Houſe of Commons were the 
real repreſentatives. of the people, we certainly had a right to 
dictate, and not to petition.” And you will find, throughout 
the whole of this tranſaction, that they aſſumed that they had a 
| : | 38 2 | right 
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right to dictate, and not petition; and, therefore, vou carmot 
form the ſlighteſt conception that a petition to the Houſe of 
Commons was ever an object within their vie x. 
Then they conclude - But our petition being ſcouted, we 
mall trouble them no more with our coarſe and unmannerly lan- 
Fange It will be our duty to proceed, as we have 0 
e hitherto, in enlightening the public mind; and when 2 
complete revolution of ſentiment ſhall take place (which we 
think will ſhortly be the caſe) in our country, we ſhall'opert our 
mouths in that key we think moſt agreeable to ourſelves; and 
dur voice, together with that of our disfranchiſed countrymen, 
will reſemble perhaps the thunderings from Mount Sinai.“ 
Clearly alluding to the idea that the opinion of the people ſup- 
ported a Convention, aſſembled and acting as a Convention of 
the People: ſpeaking, therefore, under that character, the publie 
will, as deſcribed in Barrere's ſpeech, would be irreſiſtible, and 
that its: thunderings would be in that key which the people who 
propoſed would think moſt agreeable to themſelves, and reſemble 
the thunderings of Mount Sinai. In this addreſs, then, they 
ſpeak of their principles, and they ſay- “ That theſe effential 
principles are both eaſy and comprehenſive. On theſe we build 
our right to repreſentation, and renounce the idea of future peti- 
tions, not ſimply from themſelves, but from any other perſons 
aſſuming their title as their right, and not to petition. By theſe 
maxims we find that every Engliſhman is free, and that in the 
election of a ſupreme magiſtrate,” or in the delegation of legiſ- 
ative powers, he concedes his actions to a certain ſuperintendant 
for the expreſs purpoſe of preventing liberty from vaulting over . 
its limits, and introducing a ſyſtem of univerſal violence, injury, 
or licentiouſneſs. Applying election to the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
as well as to every other part of the government of the country, 
and therefore perfectly inconſiſtent with the preſent eſtabliſhment ; 
of the Britiſh government. e ebe 
- Gentlemen, there are many other paſſages in this paper, which 
might be obſerved upon, but I am afraid I have already treſpaſſed 
ee . nf etiieoong 
Now, Gentlemen, there is one ſubject on which IJ have hither- 
to ſaid but little With reſpect to the ſubject of arming, as it 
paſſed at Sheffield. What does it ſhew? It ſhews that the minds 
of the people in Sheffield were completely impreſſed, (I mean 
the people who belonged to theſe ſocieties,) that their minds were 
, completely impreſſed with: the idea that ſome civil commotion 
was zpprehended, and that in conſequence of that civil commo— 
tion it was proper for them to provide themſelves with arms for 
their defence; and I will take it, that thoſe! witneſſes who ſpoke 
at your bar ſpoke perfectly ſerious, when they ſaid they meant 
them for their own. defence. But, Gentlemen, the purpoſes of 
122 that 
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that appear active on the occaſion, were completely anſwered. 
Fhey were armed for their own defence, or for any other pura 

poſe. They had armed them with a weapon eaſily uſed and 
cheaply obtained. They knew very well, as it came out upon 
the examination of one of the witneſſes for the priſoner, that 
10, ooo ſuch arms might be fabricated at Sheffield in one day: 
ſo that the actual fabrication of arms was unneceſſary to be im- 
mediately thought of; nothing more was wanting than to 
put that thing in a train, for the purpoſe of obtaining arms when 
they were wanted, as they could be got with ſo much facility 
when it ſhould be neceſſary: and the ſame thing may be obſerved 
with what paſſed in London. And as to that letter from Davi- 
ſon, it is perfectly certain, that letter muſt have been communi- 
cated by the priſoner, in ſome way or other, from Sheffield, or it | 
could never have been known that the priſoner was the perſon to - 
be applied to for a direction. It is perfectly clear that it muſt- 
have been communicated in ſome way, though we cannot trace 
the manner in which it was communicated; but it was commu- 
nicated to Edwards, or elſe he would not have known where to 
nee den e e e e 
- Gentlemen, we ſhall ſee, that at a much earlier period, per- 
ſons concerned in this tranſaction Iookæd at what was going for- 
ward, and ſaw it would lead to extreme anarchy; and I allude 
more particularly to the letter of Skirving, of the 5th of July, 
to the priſoner at the bar, in which he clearly and explicitly ſtates 
vrhat his ideas on the ſubject were. 324] 4 Hog 
In that letter of the 5th of July, 1793, Mr. Skirving had it 
in his contemplation, that, by poſſibility, in a very ſhort time, 
the whole country might be in anarchy and confuſion. He ſays— 
If we ſought only the extirpation of one ſet of intereſted men, 
from the management of national affairs, that place might be 
given to another ſet, without affecting the vitals of the ſyſtem 
_ adverſe to reform. "Theſe might eaſily be accompliſhed ; but to cut 
up deep and wide-rooted prejudices, to give effectual energy to 
the dictates of truth, in favour of public virtue, and national 
proſperity, in oppoſition to ſelf and all its intereſted habits, and 
to withſtand and overawe the final efforts of the powers of dark- 
neſs, is the work of the whole, and not of a part; and to which 
mankind, till this awful period, were never adequate; becauſe, 
never till now diſpoſed to fraternize, not merely or only, I truſt, 
from the ſenſe of the common danger to which we are expoſed, 
but from the ennobling principle of univerſal benevolence.” 

And then he proceeds on the conſequences of this plan of 
organization, which he ſaid had been eſtabliſhed, the object of 
vrhich was to effect that reform he had propoſed; and he adds, 

« The aſſociations with you are no more I fear - excuſe my free- 

| dom than an ariſtocracy for the good of the people. They 

are indeed moderate, firm, and yirtuous, and better cannot 9 
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would be onhappy when we ſhould 


the hiſtory of the preſent 


1 1 


but we re the people chemſclves, and we are the firſt to ſhowy » 
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dat the people can Soph pode 20d ee een by . 

faction, with both wiſdom an moderation. 3 3 2 "iy 
©] have not a higher wiſh in the preſent exertions for reform, 


than to fee the people univerſally and regularly aſſociated; becauſe, 


Fam perſuaded that the preſent diſaſtrous engagements. will iſſue 
in ruin, and the people then muſt provide for themſelves ; and it 

be ready to act with unanimity 
to be occupied about organization; without which, however, 
anarchy muſt enſue. What can this advert to but a contem- 


plation in the mind of Mr. Skirving, as early as the 25th of May, 


F793, that things were approaching to ſuch a ſtate in this country, 
that there would be a diſſolution of the whole of the exiſting. 

rnment; and if there was not ſome other government pro- 
vided in its place, that anarchy mult enſue ? Says he- Let us 
therefore take the hint given us by our oppoſers, let us begin in 
earneſt to make up our minds relative to the extent of reform; 
which we ought to ſeek, be prepared to juſtify it, and to con- 


trovert objections; let us model the whole in the public mind, 


let us provide every ſtake” and ſtay in the tabernacle which we 
would erect, fo that when the tabernacles of oppreſſion in the 
palaces of ambition are broken down, under the madneſs and 
folly of their ſupporters, we may then without anarchy and all 
dangerous delay, erect at once our tabernacle of righteouſneſs, 


and may the Lord himſelf be in it.” 


- Now here is a man, contemplating that which was likely to 
be the reſult of the meafures in which he himſelf was engaged, 

fayine, that they led to anarchy and confuſion, and exciting 
another per ſon, the prifoner at the bar, engaged with him in the 
fame purpoſe, to provide for the event of that poſſible anarchy 
and confuſton, by providing a new plan for that government 
which he meant to eſtabliſh inſtead of the government which he 


meant to deſtroy. | 


He then proceeds to defcribe what was the unfortunate ſtate of 
the Roman government, after it was © enfeebled and broken by 
its own corruption, it left the nations which it had ſubjected, like 
ſheep without a ſhepherd.” Merely alluding to that ſtate of 
anarchy which at that time prevailed in Europe; a ſtate deſcribed 
in hiftory in a manner fo forcibly and fo ſtrongly, and picturing 
in ſo many inftances the preſent ſituation of France, that really 
when one reads that hiſtory, one almoſt imagines one is reading. 
flare of France. 1 
The letter adds“ We may ſuppoſe an event which we de- 
precate, nay, ſhould we not be prepared for every poſſible iſſue 
of the preſent unprecedented diviſions of mankind ? We have a 
right to be apprehenſive of the abilities of our managers, who. 
are to afraid to depart from precedent, that like men of detail they 
may be inadequate to the taſk of preſerving the veſſel from — 8 
Cow | we e Wrec 
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wreck, now grappling. with danger not. only great, but new. 


aud uncommon. It adds---< If the preſent Miniſtry. fail, who: 
after them ſhall be truſted ? It requires little penetration to eg 
the anarchy. and diſcord which will follow. It will. be ſuch, that 

nothing ſhort of à general union among the people themſelves 
Will be able to heal. Haſte, therefore, to aſſociate; at leaſt, be 
ready to aſſociate. Iß then, ſuch a broken ſtate of things hould 
take place, the civil broils that would neceſſarily enſue, would 
ſoon ſubſide before the united ircefiſtible voice of the whole. Do 


not, I entreat you, heſitate, thinking, ſuch a Work premature as 


yet; but a month, and then it may be too latee e. 
The impreſſion upon this man's mind was unqueſtionably: 
exceeding ſtrong, and an impreſſion not at all unwarranted by the 
event. He looked to the general diſſolution of government 
he looked to anarchy and diſcord--he looked to civil broils, as 
neceſſarily enſuing ; and the only hope was in the united irxeſiſti- 
ble voice of the hole, adopting ſome plan to be already formed, 
and ready to be offered to them upon the inſtant of con- 


— 


fafienn . „ f Whom e e eee ee 
Gentlemen, this letter clearly ſhews, that that ſort of civil 
diſcord had been long in the contemplation of the minds of theſe 
people, and whether they ever took the means to provide againſt 
the conſequences if it had happened, it is impoſſible for us to 
diſcover. All we can obferve is, if you look into the report of 
the Committee of Conſtitution, I think you will find a ſort of 
proviſion, not adapted merely to the purpoſes of a private ſo- 
cièety, but eaſily converted to the purpoſes of a nation, under the 
principles which ſuch_ a fociety have of the proper manner f 
" gOVErming.a country... ß 
Gentlemen, I will make a trifling remark upon what paſſed at 
Chalk Farm, principally with a view to call your attention to 
the very violent reſolutions which were intended to have been 
adopted at that meeting by one of the parties. I likeiſe would 
call to your attention, that the ſyſtem of arming appears to have 
been in ſome degree adopted throughout. And as to What was 
ſaid with, reſpect to the knives that were mentioned, it was a 
very trifling cireumſtance; but the fact is not contradicted. 
And I would particularly advert to you, that a perſon. of the 
name of Pearce was ſpecifically named in the evidence of Groves, 
whole evidence is the only evidence. material to this purpoſe--- 
the name of Pearce was mentioned, as one of the perſons that 
was preſent at the tranſaction, . who might haye appeared to con- 
tradict that aſſertion, but who has not appeared; and, therefore, 
it mutt be taken to be the fact, by lence upon this occaſion. I 
would likewiſe obſerve, that Green, the man who in ſome re- 
ſpects contradicts Groves, is a man that was called upon the part 
of the Crown; and I think you will belieye, that thoſe who had 
the management of this buliacls on the part of the Sn whep 
TODO 193 lt eee 10rd SJ © they 


| they called that man, had no conception of concealing from you 
au circumſtance that could be brought forward for your ei- 


Gentlemen, if you pleaſe, I have no ee eb ee wen ur put- 

ting out of your r the evidende-that” 8 | 

gireal Foie: pur our of your conſideration thoſe Knives, and n 
woufand other trifling circumſtances, 1 ; ſtill you will not 

End one word of that parole evidence contradicted, *except ſo far 
AS It has been contradicted by one of the witneſſes on the part 
of the Crown, contradicting another witneſs on the part of the 
Crown ; though, at the ſame time, hundreds and hundreds might 
have contradicted that parole evidence, if it had been thought 
Proper for the priſoner to bring thoſe witnefles to the bar. 

 _ Gentlemen, you will likewiſe remember the paper of the in: 
and oute, which was certainly an incitement to arm, exactly upon 
the fame principle as acted upon at Sheffield an incitement to 

_ the people to provide arms for their own defence, calling for the 

| uſe of thoſe arms, and telling the application for which they 
meant to make uſe of them, at the moment when it ſhould” be 
conceived the criſis, of which they have heard ſo much, ſhould 
arrive, PCR IF £5 14+” THT LAM, EO SITES SY OLD. 1 * . 
Sentlemen, I have already addreſſed you beyond my ſtrength. 
I find myſelf unable to ſay any thing more, though I am 
Well perſuaded, indeed J well recolleck, that there are man 
things I meant to have ſtated which J have not ſtated. All 1 
ean ſay to you is, that, to the utmoſt of my power, I have done 
my duty. I truſt you will do yours. It is certainly a very ar- 
duous taſk to preſs againſt any man a caſe, the event of which 
may be the termination of his life. Vou, Gentlemen, are to 
give your verdict according to the truth of the evidence laid 
before you: if that ſhould enable you to give a verdict of acquit- 
tal, I have no doubt you will give it with joy ; if it ſhould compel 

you to give a contrary verdict, bitter though the cup may be, 
you may not paſs it from you. You muſt forego your own 
feelings---you have a ſolemn duty to perform---you muſt per- 
form it. have had a duty, which-I have had a difficulty to 
perform to my own feelings on the ſubje&---I have endeavoured 
to do it faithfully. Having done ſo, I will trouble you no 
longer. | 1 : „„ 


Tord Preſident. We are now at the ſeventh day of this trial, 
and it comes to me now to ſum up this great and momentous 
cauſe Is it expected or wiſhed, on the part of the priſoner par- 
ticularly, and alſo on the part of the proſecutor, that the whole 
of this written evidence ſhould be repeated to the Jury? Or 

would it be ſatis factory to every body, that the parole evidence 
only ſhould be ſummed up to the Jury, that they ſhould be left 
to their own recollection of the written evidence, together 2 
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the prodution of ſuch part of the written evidence as in the 
COU 


e of the ſumming up may appear to me to be neceſſary to 


have recourſe to? If it is at all the wiſh of the priſoner in par- 
ticular, or the Counſel for the priſoner, or inſiſted upon on the 
part of the proſecution, I ſhall not at all regret the expence of 
my time or bed ar as ; 
perſonally to go through it. T would willingly ſpare the Jury, 
if I could, becauſe their labour has been infinite; and if I were 
to go through the whole of the written eyidence, I am very ap- 
ptehenſive that I ſhall only load them with an imperfect recolleo- 
tion of a maſs of evidence, which, if it was ſtated again to them, 
they would be leſs prepared to receive the obſervations I have to 
9 Fe ere „ 
Mr. Ers4ine. J will juſt ſtate one word to your Lordſhip. 
Mr. Attorney General. On the part of the public I cannot bet- 


— 


ter cdnſult their intereſt, than to leave it to the diſcretion of the 


Court. ny | | 
Mr Eriine. My Lord, I think it proper to ſpeak to m 
client. (Mr. E ile conſulted his client. 7 en | . 
Mr. Erstine. My Lord, Mr. Hardy deſires to expreſs his con- 
fidence in the juſtice of the Court: he will ſubmit to the courſe 
your Lordſhip has juſt now ſtated. : | 


Lord Prejident. Then I ſhall take that courſe, deſiring it to be 


underſtood, that if there is any paper I ſhould not ſtate, that the 
Counſe! on either fide, particularly the Counſel for the priſoner, 
ſhall think material, they will put me in mind, and I will cer» 


tainly read it. 


4 
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ly fatigue, as far as it may. neceſſary for me 
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SUMMING-UP OF THE EVIDENCE, 
LORD CHIEP JUSTICE EYRE, 
& LORD PRESIDENT. | Lins Hh 


3 Gentlemen of the Jury, = 2H Rb I 


THE priſoner, Thomas Hardy, ſtands indicted. for the crime 
of high treaſon, in compaſling and imagining the death of the 
King; and the indictment ſtates nine counts or overt acts of this 
ſpecies of treaſon. Two of thoſe overt acts are---the firſt, coz 
ſpiring to levy war againſt the King in his realm; the nd. | 
for collecting arms for the-purpoſe of making that war. Three 
other overt acts are---firft, for confpiring to ſubvert. the govern- 
ment of the country, and to depoſe the King; the ſecond, for 
conſulting and — letters and papers to excite the King's 
ſubjects to ſubvert the government, and depoſe the King; and 
the third, for collecting arms for the ſame purpoſe. There are 
four other overt acts, which reſpect the aſſembling of a Conven- 
tion of the People, for the purpoſe of ſubverting the government 
of the country and depoſing the King. The firſt of theſe 
charges a meeting for conſulting, conſpiring, and agreeing to 
procure a Convention of the King's ſubjects, to be aſſembled 
within the kingdom, with intent, and in order that the perſons ſo 
to be aſſembled might, in defiance of the authority and againſt the 
will of Parliament, ſubvert, alter, and cauſe to be altered, the 
legiſlature, rule, and government now duly and happily eſta- 
bliſhed in this kingdom, and to depoſe, and cauſe to be depoſed, 
our ſaid Lord the King from the royal ſtate, title, power, and 
government thereof; the ſecond is, for compoſing, writing, and 
publiſhing, the more readily and effectually to aſſemble ſuch Con- 
vention, and thereby to accompliſh the afoxeſaid traitorous pur- 
Poſes, divers books, pamphlets, letters, declarations, inſtruc- 
tions, reſolutions, orders, addreſſes, and writings, purporting and 
containing therein incitements, encouragements, and exhorta- | 
tions, to induce and perſuade the King's ſubjects to chooſe, de- 
pute, and ſend delegates to compoſe that Convention; the third, 
is the conſpiring, conſulting, and deliberating how, when, and 
where this Convention ſhould be aſſembled and held, and by 
what means theſe perſons might be moved fo to ſend delegates ; 
the fourth is, that ſo conſenting and agreeing, the more ety 


— — — — — 


B 
to procure this Convention to be aſſembled, certain perſons of 

the name of Jeremiah Joyce, John Auguſtus Bonney, John _ 
Horne Tooke, Thomas Wardle, Matthew, Moore, John Thel= 
wall, John Baxter, Richard Hodſon, John Lovett, William 
Sharpe, and John Pearſon, did meet, confer, and co-operate 
among themſelves for and towards the calling and aſſembling ſuch 


D FPG 
Convention. 


For the preſent, Gentlemen, you will attend to the evidence, 
with a view only to the eſtabliſhment of ſome or one of theſe 
acts which are ſo charged as overt acts. The general effect of 
the evidence I ſhall have occaſion to ſtate to you, and the obſer- 
vations upon that, when I come to take the whole of the evi- 
dence together. — | | 
The firſt witneſs that is called, after the written evidence was 
in a great meaſure gone through, was William Camage, who 
ſaid he aS a member of the. ſociety at Sheffield, and became fo the 
latter end of November, 1791. He acted as ſecretary the latter end 
of April or May laſt; he uſed to ſign the letters that were often 
written by others; that Edward Martin, John Alcock, George 
Widdiſon, and Matthew Dodwell, were perſons concerned in 
writing theſe letters; that the profeſſed object they had in view 
was a parliamentary reform ; that they choſe Matthew Campbell 
Brown as delegate to the Scotch Convention, and that he was 
ſent to Mr. Brown by the ſociety to carry him caſh, the ſociety 
paying him his expences; he received from Mr. Gales, the 
printer at Sheffield, who was alſo a member of the ſociety, the 
money; that that Mr. Gales is now in Sheffield; that Mr. Henry 
Yorke was a member; that he knew him by no other name than 
Henry; he uſed to exhort them; he never mentioned the ſubject 
of arms in public, that he knows of. He ſays, that there was ori- 
ginally and at firſt a parliamentary reform propoſed to be brought 
about by petitioning Parliament, and that there was no ſpecific 
plan defivriedt He fays, that the ſociety were threatened to be 
diſperſed, and the people thought that they ſhould have arms for 
their own defence, and that Mr. Yorke approved of it, in order 
to protect their nteetings, and this, he fays, was the general idea 


of the place: He was ſhewn a blade of a pike, he ſays it was 


ſhewn to Yorke by himſelf and Hill. He ſays, as well as he 
recollects, it was Hill made that blade of a pike, He ſays, he is 
_ 4 ſhoemaker's knife forger ; he heard nothing of muſquets, and 
he heard nothing of arms in any other country; he ſaid, he did 
not know of any quantity made, excepting three dozen which 
were made by Hill. He ſaid, he ſaw a pike handle at Widdi- 
fon's; that it was eight or nine o'clock when he ſhewed to Mr. 
Yorke this pike, and no perſon was preſent. . He ſays, he was 
upon the Caſtle Hill with Mr. Yorke, and at that time there was 
no recommendation of arms. He knew Daviſon, who was ſer=- 
rant to Mr, Gales, and that he alſo knew Robert Moody: that 
5 „ 5 31 | Mr, 
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Mr. Yorke adviſed not to petition Parliament. He ſays; that 
Erayn home iti a carriage without horſes. He ſaid, he heard 
Mr. Yorke 'difapprove of the Scotch Convention, for that he 


thought the people very much unprepared. ' He proved a letter 


produced to be under Daviſon's hand, and addreſſed to Mr. 
ardy, and to have ſeen it in Mr. Daviſon's poſſeffion at Shef- 
field. Daviſon, he ſays, came originally from Leeds, and he 


Acted as ſecretary at Leeds; he ſays, he mentioned that à letter 


from Hardy ſhould be directed to Moody, and that the name of 
the proper ſecretary, who was Broomhead, was ſtruck Gut, be- 


cauſe they thought ſome letters to the ſecretary had been inter- 


cepted. He fays, that Moody put handles into three dozen 
of pikes---he ſays, that the handles of the pikes were ſomewhere 
about ſeven feet long, and made of fir---that they were of the 

fame ſhape as a bayonet, fluted and pointed---there were none 
Mafted, that he knew of, of any other ſhape; one had been made 


before, but not of that ſhape---as far as he recollects that was the 


one that was ſhewh to Mr. Yorke. That Mr. Daviſon is now | 
gone off, and Mr. Gales went about the ſame time. He is aſked 
about a night-cat---he ſays, he knew what it was, it ſtands with 


four points---that the uſe of it was for acting againſt cavalry, 
by being thrown into the ſtreet. This was his original evi- 


8 


Was his object -a more equal repreſentation in the 


* 


Upon his croſs- examination he ſald, that reren. reform 
0 Houle of 
Commons. He ſays, there was no idea of any thing meditated 


2 the King's majeſty, or the Houſe of Lords, that 
there was never an individual amongſt the whole ſociety had any 
ſuch thought---that there was no idea of carrying that reform by 


force and violence; he would not have continued a member in 


the ſociety if there had been any ſuch idea; that he never 


ſuſpected the intention of the fociety, or any individual, to be 
of that kind; if he had thought they had had any ſuch intention 
againſt the ſafety and Honour of the Sovereign, he would not 
have continued with them. He ſays, he gener:ly read the pa- 
pers before he ſigned them. He was a member till he was 
taken up; he ſaw no reaſon to believe they had began to intend 


miſchief of this ſort; that he believes they began to be threatened 


with interruptions in March, 1794; that he never heard that the 


Convention was to put down the King, or to take upon them- 
ſelves the functions of government; that the Sheffield Society 
cConſidered the beſt means to effect a change in the repreſentation 
of the people (in the Houſe of Commons was fot the Scotch Con- 


vention to petition. He fays, he thought that the Houſe, of Com- 


mons would attend to the application of numbers; that he Was 
à friend to the Rritiſn conſtitution; that he had no with againſt | 
"the King, and had 0 wiſh to introduce into England the de- 


ſolations 


EG . Fe] iy 
folations and anarchies that are in France; that he ſhould- have 
thought himſelf the moſt abandoned of mankind, if he had - 

continued a member of a ſociety, having ſuch ſentiments ,;. that 
he never had any reaſon to believe there was an intent to deſtroy 
make an attack, and thought they were 7 105 what was legal. 
They had no intention of uſing arms againſt t 75 but they 
thought they had a right to have arms by the Bill of Rights 
Mr. Yorke informed them it was ſo. I hat he could not take up- 
on himſelf to ſay what the Convention were to da; that it was the 

cCheapneſs of the article that recommended the pikes; that he did 
not know that any night - cats he had ſeen were made frem the mo- 

del he had ſeen; that a man ſaid he had ſeen ſomething of that kind 
at Newcaſtle ;.that he did not mention when he 895 but, as 


ſigned Rich. Daviſon, dated April 775 1794. (See page 332, 
Daviſon thought ey 
might have the ſame view for the people in London as in Shef- 
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The next witneſs is William Broomhead, who is a cutler of 
Sheffield, and a member of the Conſtitutional- Society there at 
its firſt inſtitution in 1791. He ſaid, he did not know that he 
was one of the twelve who were aſſociated with the Londen 
Conſtitutional Society; he ſays, he has ſome idea of letters having 
been written, that they might act in conjunction, but never 
heard of the aſſociation; that he was ſecretary of this ſociety for 
five months, the laſt five months before he was apprehended; 
that the object was a parliamentary reform, by meeting and en- 
deavouring to enlighten each other, and ſpread the knowledge of 
grievances, that they might apply in the moſt unexceptionable 
mode. He ſays, that the exception of applying to Parliament 
was never mentioned to his knowledge; univerſal ſuffrage he 
did not hear of till the Edinburgh Convention. He ſays Mr. 
Lorke ſometimes goes by another name, that of Henry Redhead ; 
he ſays, that Yorke. had been at Sheffield about eight weeks; the 
witneſs. knew Mr. Gales, and he ſays, that Mr. Yorke uſed to 
| he ws vor ated diele his laſt viſit at Sheffield, but 


he was not a ſettled inhabitant of the place; that he was con- 
ſidered as a man of conſiderable abilities, an orator, and treated 
with reſpect; he wrote ſeveral pamphlets at Sheffield, and uſed 

to bring parts of them to be read to the ſociety before they were 
publiſhed; that they held their ſocieties in a large room, where 
there was an elevation for the ſpeaker---ſome called it a pulpit, 

and ſome a tribune; he remembers the meeting at the Cate 
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Hin -thiat Mr. Yorke there expatiated largely upon the corrup- 
tions that had crept into the conſtitution, or rather the evils that 


were complained of; that his'manner of ſpeaking may ſometimes 
lead him to go further in ſpeaking than he ought; that he was 


peculiarly energetic, fiery, and at the ſame time very warm, but 
that he ſaid nothing contrary to the law and conſtitution. He 


ſays, it was ſettled at a previous meeting, that he, the witneſs, | 


ſhould make a motion for a petition to the Houſe of Commons, 
in order that it might be over-ruled, for the purpoſe of bringing 
in another motion in its place; he fays; he made that motion 


for the purpoſe of introducing another that it was objected to; 


there were four of the Committee upon the elevation, Yorke, 
himſelf; Gales, and Camaze---there were thouſands afſkmbled--- 
that he does not know which of the other three made the obhjec- 
tion that he knew the other motion was to petition his Ma- 
_ jeſty-==that he thought it was drawn up before they affſembled--- 

that Yorke addreſſed the people---that it was left at his houſe 


to be ſigned by the people - that the petition was fent to London 
to Earl Stanhope, and he did not think proper to preſent it in 
that form. He ſays, they afterwards agreed that Yotke's ſpeech 


ſhould be printed and publiſhed at Sheffield: it was afterwards 
printed and publiſhed, and one of the copies was ſhewn to him, 


and he believes that which is now produced to be one. He 
ſays, there were ſome to be had at Gales's ſhop; he ſays, that, 


at their private meetings, theſe copies were to be directed to be 


ſent to ſeveral perſons, ſeveral packets---that to the amount of 
twenty-four or more were wrapped up ſeparately, and put in 4 
box, and (ent to the priſoner Hardy. He faid, he was applied 


do---the war had ſpoiled his buſineſs, and therefore it was that 
he accepted it---that he had heard there was a propoſal for pro- 


curing arms in Sheffield, but that he purpoſely avoided _— | 


in thought or act with any thing of that fort; He ſays, he hear 


of arms in the ſociety; that a few days before it had been ſpoken 


of as the right of the ſubject to have arms, he ſays; that a ſpu- 
rious hand-bill had been publiſhed in the dark; he fays, that the 
having of arms was ſpoke of as a risht---he thinks it was after 


the Caſtle meeting, and he ſays, that it was at a public meeting 


of the ſociety in a large room: He ſays, he never ſaw a pike 
till he was brought to London---he ſaw the model of the cat, 


which was only like a plaything for a child---that it had four 


points---that when thrown on the ground there was always a 
point upwards---that he ſaw it in the houſe of Benjamin Dan, 
and it was one Charles Rhodes that produced it---that the con- 


verſation about it was not a ſerious one, but it was conſidefed | 
as the act of a boy or child, and it was talked of in a- careleſs, 


idle way. He ſays, he remembers Mr. Yorke faying, we were 
in a low, deſpicable fituation---that rather than ſubmit! to that 


 - degraded 


ts to be ſecretary by one John Aleock---he had nothing Elie 'to 


* 


degraded ſtate, he Would go up to London with the people there 
preſent. He ſays, he thinks that was before he heard any thing 
upon the ſubject of arming; he ſays, his reaſon for remembering 
this paſſage was, the pain he felt at hearing any thing of that 
. fort ſaid; for he ſays, for himſelf, he fears God, and honours the 
King. He ſays, that on the fait day the people aſſembled at the 
op. of the town, a 1090 of them, or 2000, and they acted as 
deſcribed in the paper. This paper was found upon Mr. Hardy, 
and. entitled the Faſt Day, as obſcrved at Sheffield, and a ſerious 
lecture, which was held there. He fays, there was a ſeripus lec- 
ture, and; after the lecture there was a hymn ſung---< A ſerwys 
Lecture delivered at Sheffield, February 28, 1794, being the 
day appointed for a General Faſt ; to which are added, a Hymn 
and Reſolutions.” - The ſerious lecture turns on the ſtory of 
Ahab and the Prieſts of Baal. The hymn does not ſcem to have 
any thing very neceſſary to be ftated---twa of the ſtanzas in 
« O Thou, whoſe awful word combin'd 

« The raging waves, the raving wind, 

Mad tyrants tame, break down the high, 

« Whoſe haughty forcheads beat the ſky. 
_< Burſt every dungeon, every chain, 

Give injur'd flaves their rights again. 

« Fet truth prevail, let diſcord ceaſe--- 

“ Speak, and the world ſhall ſmile in peace.“ 


The reſolutions are eleven. See V ol. I. p. 395, of this work. 

In the next page, the London Correſponding Society, united 
for a reform in Parliament. Committee Room, March 20th, 

179 Reſolved, That this ſociety approve the ſerious lecture, 
8 | 
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The next paragraph contains a ſimilar reſolution of the So- 

ciety for Conſtitutional Information. Ts : | 
So that you obſerve this publication, with reſolutions entered 
into upon the Faſt Day at Sheffield, received the approbation of 
both the Conſtitutional and London Correſpoi.ding Societies. 
Mr. Broomhead goes on to ſay, that the ſociety confiſted of 
about 600, and that they never amounted to many more, cer- 
tainly not to 2000. They had been repreſented to be of that 
number, and the queſtion was afked for what purpoſe they were 
_ diſtributed into diftri5-——be ſaid, they were not regularly diſ- 
tributed into. diſtricts, as propoſed ; that there were diſtrict books 
2 by Gales; that their chief buſineſs yas principally to col- 
ect a penny a piece to make a fund; that the lecture was read 
by one Montgomery, a gentleman from Halifax ; and that the 
pamphlets were ſold, but had not a very extenſive ſale. The 
' witnels himſelf compoſed the prayer , uſed on the occaſion: he 
lays, the copy was. given to the printer, and it was _ by 
| | ome 


ſome of the private members, that it ſhould be ſo printed. He 
next ſpoke of the proceedings at Sheffield, in the open air, upon 
the 7th of April, 1994, which are alſo in print, and found upon 
the priſoner rey; which I think ſhould be read to yu. 
* "* (Read by the Clerk of the Court.) | 
See Vol. I. p. 364, and following, of this work. ; 
Gentlemen, before the reſolutions are read, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that out of this paper, as to the general libellous 
turn of it, nothing very material to the preſent queſtion ariſes ; 
but that there is one paſſage in the. petition, which may be fit 
for your conſideration---that is, where he talks of an impendin 
ſtorm. Take that, with the date of the 7th of April, 1 7945 it 
may be hereafter a matter for your confideration.---( The Clerk 
of the Court continues to read the above reſolutions and addreſs 
to the Britiſh nation, ) j Fa 
Gentlemen, I thought it neceſſary that the whole of this 
paper ſhould be read to you, becauſe it is a paper which is very 
much relied on in the caſe, on which different conſtructions have 
been put upon it by the Counſel in ſupport of the proſecution, 
and the Counſel on the part of the prifoner. The importance 
of it is not derived fo much from its general extravagance, as it 
is from the particular circumſtance that it purports to reſolve ; 
that the body that were then aſſembled at Sheffield would peti- 
tion Parliament no more, and would try ſome other courſe. 
What was meant by petitioning Parliament no more, and what 
was meant by trying ſome other courſe, will be a ſubject for 
your deliberation, when you take this paper into the chain of 
evidence, with all the circumſtances accompanying it, preceding 
it, and following it; keeping in your minds, that this was a 
paper publiſhed among a numerous body of people aſſembled at 
Sheffield, juſt about the time that a propoſition for a Convention 
of the people was under conſideration in the Committee of Cor- 
reſpondence and Co-operation of the two focieties, the Conſti- 
tutional Society and the Correſponding Society in London; and 
that this paper was found in the poſſeſſion of Hardy, the priſoner 
at the bar, ſecretary to one of theſe ſocieties. I make no other 
obſervation at preſent on the paper, except recommending it to 
you to keep the general import of it in your minds, that you 
may underſtand the application ef it, when it comes to be made 
hereafter on both fides, e | e | 
Gentlemen, the examination of Broomhead was interrupted 
by the reading of this as 21 he was now croſs-examined, and 
he ſaid, there was a hand- bill to call upon the people to arm 
againſt foreign and domeſtic enemies; that the adverſe party to 
him and his friends at Sheffield had given out that they ſhould 
be able to do nothing with their party, until they could. cauſe a 
riot. He ſaid, he underſtood that from this it was that arms 


. 


came 


| {$13 J 
came to be talked of; that it was to oppoſe illegal force, ſuch 
illegal forte as had been practiſed at Mancheſter and Birming- 
ham, that was againſt the law of the land. He ſays, that Gales 
had this hand-bill in his hand at the time they were talking of 
arms: he was aſked, if they had any intention to attack the go-, 
vernment—-he ſaid, it was as much his intention to do that as to 
fly to the moon. He ſays, his object was to ſhew the ground of 
their ſufferings, when a perſon worked twelve hours a day, and 
could not get a living. He ſays, they correſponded with the 
Society of the Friends of the People as well as the Conſtitu- 
tional Society; he ſays, he would not have joined them if he 
thought they intended to attack the King or the Lords; he does 
not think there was ſuch a wicked man amongſt them: he ſays, 
the idea was, that the King, Lords, and Commons might, with 
the concurrence of the nation, make a reform; that the object 
Was, to attain this peaceably; that there was no intention, to his 
knowledge, to uſe any force. Then he added, what perſons 
might do, if a Convention was called, and wicked people got 
im among them, he could not anſwer, for; but he ſays, that he 
would not have ſent a man there, if he had not ſuppoſed they 
would have acted peaceably. He was aſked as to one Aſhton 
who had been a ſecretary) writing a letter to the Society for 
-onltitutional Information, diſclaiming all connection with the 
Friends of the People, as not fit for their. purpoſe. He ſays, 
that they might have ſent: to the Conſtitutional Society to ſay - 
that they would not have any thing more to do with the Friends 
of the People, and that it might 1 5 diſcuſſed, in ſome of their 
meetings of the ſociety, the propriety of having nothing further 
to do with them, becauſe they were not fit for their purpoſe. 
Lou find there was a letter written by this ſociety, after they 
nad correſponded with the Friends of the People, to the Societ 
for Conſtitutional Information, in which they ſay that they will 
not kave any thing more to do with the Society of the Friends 
of the People, not thinking them fit for their purpoſe. He ſays, 
he does not know any reſolutions being come to, to write that 
letter; he ſays, it muſt have been determined after he was gone; 
he ſays, a great number of people did not believe that the So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People were honeſt that they had 
promiſed to uſe all conſtitutional means, and that they were not 
ſatisſied with it. He ſays, this might be about the 25th of May, 
when a hand- bill had been publithed ; he ſays, that with regard 
to this hand-bill, they publiſhed a- counter-advertiſement, and 
they took the ſame words in the counter- advertiſement, and had 
it inſerted by Gales in his paper - that it was time to arm againſt 
foreign invaders and domeſtic foes. | FFF 
He is aſked if, before they took to arms, they applied to any _ 
magiſtrate; he ſays, no- Gales and Yorke propoſed thele - 
Vor. II. ; 2&0 5 papers, 
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papers. He ſays, the ſociety winked at their doing it, as they 
were more violent than they ſhould have been; but the ſociety = 
having a good opinion of them, they winked at it. He fays, 
that the reſolution reſpecting the Iarding of Heſſian troops in 
this country was paſſed long before this hand-bill. He ſays, he 
does not know that their ſociety communicated any plans of 
arming, or models of the weapons, or that Daviſon ſent a letter 
for that purpoſe to London, till he Was examined before the 
Privy Council. He fays, he cannot poſſibly anſwer for every 
body that was in the ſociety- there may be wicked men in 
every ſociety; and as to what Daviſon did, he ſent that letter 
without his knowledge. „ gn | | 
There was then read votes of thanks of the 20th and 21ſt of 
March, from the Conftitutional and London Correſponding So- 
cieties, for their manner of obſerving the faſt, and for the lec- 
ture on the faſt day. The witneſs Five, the lecture was ſent to 
London. | =, N | 
The next witneſs is Henry Alexander. He ſays, he was a 
member of the London Correſponding Society, diviſion 29, 
meeting at Robins's Coffee Houſe, Shire Lane; that he knew 
Mr. Yorke---that he remembers his being there the latter end of 
1793---that there were 60 or a 100 vropſc afembled; He fays, 
that Yorke took his leave of the fociety by a ſpeech, and that 
. led Belgium--- 
he underſtood, that he was to head the French army, and that 
they would be ripe for a revolution by Chriſtmas, and he hoped _ 
that he ſhould come to London at the head of them. 

| Now, to be ſure, it could not have paſſed exactly in that 
way. What was really ſaid, or how this man - muſt have miſ- 
underſtood, I cannot very well gueſs, becauſe it could not paſs 
as he has deſcribed it. Whether he meant, that in that part of 
the world where he was going, they would be ripe for a revolu- 
tion, or when he came back that they would be ripe for a revo- 
lution at home, I think, does not appear, by this man's evidence, 
in the way that you may depend upon; but he added, that he 
was a member of the National Convention, but that he ſhould 
come back to them in London at Chriſtmas, and hoped, and 
believed, be ſhould fee that ſociety all ready to join the French; 
and that Mr. Pitt, and the other Minifters, and the King's head, 
would be upon 'Temple Bar---that the King and Queen of 


if 
he talked of going to ſome place, which he ca 
5 


France had not their deſerts---that the Sans Culottes were a ſet 


of brave fellows, and that there would be no good done without 
ſome bloodſhed. He ſays, at this meeting, one night before the 
converſation paſſed, there was a man at the meeting, who came 
from Sheffield, who ſaid, there were pikes made at Sheffield for 
bd. a piece; and another ſaid, it would be only living upon bread 
and cheeſe for one day. He ſaid, he diſcovered what he knew 
i | T 5 
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5 yo. Mr, Secretyry Dundas and the Lord Mayor. He fays, he 


Was aſked by 
times. 113 5553 3 
This is the whole of his evidence, or at leaſt the ſubſtance of 


Smith to go there, and that he attended ſeven 


it. He gives an account of an extravagant converſatien ſup-. 


poſed to be Denke this Vorke, at the meeting. What you will 
make of it, it is for you to conſider. _ 

On his croſs-examination he ſays, he is a linen-draper, and 
that he had lived with Mr. Faulding, of Holborn Bridge; that 
towards the latter end of May, 1793, a friend aſked him to go 
to one of his diviſions---not Whitehorne. He ſaid, he went 
that nothing happened to offend him that night. Whitehorne 
belonged to a ſociety in Holborn---that he became a member 
that night. He ſays, he never wiſhed for reform in Parliament, 
and he ſaid, he had a paper read to him, which, when he read 
it afterwards, he did not approve of, and he ſhewed it to two or 


three of his friends. He ſays, that he had not the firſt time been 


defired to go, but that he had attended them twice after he had 
been to Mr. Dundas. They were all unanimous in their appro- 
| bation of Mr. Yorke, and always ſhook hands with him when 
they left him. He ſays, that he was not now in any employ, 
nor had been ſince May; he lived five months as ſhopman to 
Mr. Killaby, in Moorfields; he had been before that at Mr. 
Faulding's, Holborn Bridge, almoſt two years. Since that he 
made an agreement to live with Mr. Marley, for 251. a year. 
He ſays, he left him on Friday laſt, telling him he was going 
cout of town; and his ,reaſon for doing that was, he underſtood 
he was going down to Sheffield about Mr. Yorke. He was aſked 
what paſt on the other nights---he ſays, he ſaw Yorke in all 
three times: he heard Yorke ſay, that he had been to Newgate 
to ſee Froſt; that he never heard Yorke mention any thing 
about pikes; he ſays, he does not think Yorke was at the 
meeting the night the pikes were talked of. If much depended 
upon the credit of this witneſs, there are certainly ſome obſer- 
vations, that go to his diſcredit, that grow out of his croſs-exa- 
mination, though they are not contradicted by the fact; and 
therefore it is impoſſible to ſay that it ought to be rejected; but 
you will take it, allowing for the fort of evidence that he has 
given, which is not very intelligible in any part of it. It does 
3 upon the whole, that his evidence is not entitled to much 
credit, and, indeed, nothing material depends upon it. All that 
can be gathered from it is, that he was preſent at a meeting 
with Yorke, who was then going ſomewhere abroad, and that 
he then talked extravagantly of coming to London to head a 
revolution ſomewhere about Chriſtmas, and hoped the ſociety 
would join him when he came. What is to be the effect of his 
evidence upon the whole of the caſe, you will judge. 3 

| 302 | 
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The next witneſs is Thomas Whitehorn. He ſays, he is 
ſhopman to a bookſeller, and that he became a member of the 
London Correſponding Society the ſame evening with the laſt 
witneſs. He ſays, he ſaw Mr. Vorke there _ once; that he 
ſeemed to be very well known; that he made a long ſpeech, and 
"ſpoke very loud, but he does not recollect any part of it. He 
ſays, he did underſtand ſomething of his going abroad. He ſays, 
he lived at Mr. Owen's, in Fleet Street, when he became 2 
member. of the ſociety; that he went from there to Mr. Bagſter's, 
in the Strand; that he could not attend the fociety, having 
changed his ſituation, after this. He does not confirm the la 
witneſs as to any thing Mr. Yorke ſaid, but he does confirm 
him as to the fact, that he was preſent when Mr. Yorke was 
preſent; and he does confirm him as to the fact that he made a 
ſpeech. ; . VPP 
The next witneſs is George Widdiſon, who is a hair-drefler 
and turner at Sheffield. He was a member of the Conſtitutional 
Society for two years. He ſaw Mr. Vorke there a twelvemonth 
ago---he ſaw him at the Caſtle Hill in April---he went to dreſs 
his hair; that he met Yorke at two different meetings, and that 
he heard people talking there about arming with pikes ; that he 
made about a dozen and a half of pike-handles, and Mr. Wil- 
Ekinſon ſeized them. He ſays, he underſtood they were to uſe 
them, and act with them in their own defence. Mr. Yorke uſed 
to ſay they wanted univerſal ſuffrage, and they were all for that. 
He ſaid they did not much diſpute about the mode. He ſays, 
that ſome weeks before Vorke left Sheffield, he diſagreed with 
Mr. Yorke in reſpect of univerſal ſuffrage; he told him he 
thought this plan would not do, they carried it too far; upon 
- which Mr. Yorke ſaid, « I have ſtudied it, and nothing elſe will 
do:“ and there was no more converſation on the ſubject, nor did 
he ſee him much after. He ſays, he expected to be paid for the 
pike-handles by the people who took them. 7 4 TX 
On his croſs-examination he ſays, he was friendly to the King; 
that the firſt idea they had of univerſal ſuffrage was taken from 
the Duke of Richmond's plan, which was read in the ſociety and 
generally approved of. He never underſtood that it was meant 
to do any thing by force; he ſaid, he did not think the people's 
minds were prepared for it: by which I underſtood he meant, to 
be prepared for the plan: that he thought at firſt it might be 
done without tumult or confuſion, but he changed his mind. 
He ſays, that he was with the ſociety at the time of the Scotch 
Convention; he ſhould have. voted for ſending a delegate to the 
© Convention in Scotland, but he happened not to come in time. 
He underſtood the Convention would petition, and addreſs the 
nation; he ſaid, the petition would come with more force, but 
he did not underitand that the object of the Convention m_ to 


% * 
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aſſume the functions of Parliament that he would not have been 
- a party to the plan, if he had ſo underſtood it; -hexconfidered-that 
himſelf and the ſociety were attached to the King, and Was of 
opinion that the King's preſervation and the people's liberty were 
inſeparable; that there was nothing ſaid of arms to attack the 
King's government. He does not know that he ever heard arms 
mentioned in the ſociety. He ſays, that he made a pike for him- 
ſelf, which he thought neceſſary; there was not a good under- 
ſtanding between the two parties in the town, and that he had 
often been threatened in different companies that he had been in, 
by the ariſtocrats, that if any invaſion ſhould take place in this 
country, they would deſtroy them: to which the witneſs replied, 
that he hoped there was not any fuch idea that if there was, they 
ſhould be under the neceſſity of arming themſelves in their own 
defence. He ſays, the Houſe of Lords was hardly ever made a 
part of converſation ; he ſaid, that the only thing he ſaw about 
it was in a book of Major Cartwright's. That Mr. Yorke was 
a man who was apt to get warm in converſation. He was 
_ aſked, upon hearing Yorke's ſpeech, 'if he thought he was well- 
affected to the King---he ſays, he had heard his ſpeech; and he 
had no reaſon to believe he was not. With regard to Daviſon's 
letter, he knew nothing of it till the: hand-bill- was publiſhed 
in the public papers; and he admits that he was one of the 
members that gave thanks to Mr. Paine. De ee eee, 
Gentlemen, this was the firſt witneſs who ſpoke of the Duke 
of Richmond's plan of reform, one of the members who ſpeaks 
of this plan of reform; and, to be ſure, this ought to afford an 
important leſſon to perſons of high rank and ſituation in the com- 
munity, in what they may debate and promulgate on the ſtate of 
the countsy---how they commit them to the preſs in the way in 
which this was committed; the conſequences of which are, that 
it is in the power of any man to diſperſe them to an unlimited 
extent, by which means they find their way into the hands of 
men who are unequal to reaſon on ſuch topics, and hazard thoſe 
miſchiefs which may be produced by them when they have 
found their way into the hands of the lower orders of people: 
by ſuch means they become an infinite ſource of evils to the 
community. It is a leſſon which men of rank and property 
- ought never to forget. „ „„ 
The next witneſs is Henry Hill. He ſays, he was a member 
of the ſociety at Sheffield in 1792. He ſays, there was a meeting 
at the Caſtle Hill in April, 1794: that Daviſon that was ſpoken 
of worked for Gale; that he applied to him to make pikes : he 
made a pattern for him, and it was approved of; he had the iron 
on Davifon's credit, and Daviſon was to pay him for the re- 
mainder. He fays, Daviſon deſired him to go to Mr. Yorke, 
and ſhew him ſome blades, and he would not talk about theſe 
pikes. He ſays, he faw one after it was finiſhed, but he. did not 
5 | | | og denen 
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converſe much about it; he was only playing with the child; 
that he had juſt read an account & Mr. Walker's trial at 
Mancheſter, Which gave him ſo much pleaſure, that he could 
not. attend to any thing elſe, He: ſays, he made 130 for Davi- 
ſon; he was to have 2d. a piece for making them, excluſive of 
the iron. Daviſon ſaid, he did not know but there might be the 
ſame demand for them in London as there was in Shefficld---if 
they were attacked by any unlawful ſet of men, they might 
0 themſelves. On 5 | | . 
On his croſs- examination, he ſays, he never would have been 
a member, if he thought there was any intention of depoſing the 
King from his throne, or to aboliſh the Houſe of Lords. 
He ſays, the members of the ſociety appeared to be friendly to 
the Ring. He ſays, they followed the Duke of Richmond's 
plan; pikes were prepared on account of the oppoſite party 
uſing ſuch threats; that they uſed to come and call the place 
where they met Jacobin Hall, and themſelves Jacobins and 
Levellers; and I think he mentions, that one night they fired 
under the doors. He ſays, they had no view to attack the ma- 
giſtracy of the country; he alſo admitted, that they made no 
application to a magiſtrate. He ſays, he knows nothing at all 
of the vote of thanks being moved for to Mr. Paine. 
Robert Moody, a joiner at Sheffield, is the next witneſs, He 
ſays, that he was a member of the Conſtitutional Society at that 
place two years; that he acted as chairman; that there were not 
fewer than 10, ooo upon the Caſtle Hill; that the populace drew 
Mr. Yorke home; that Camage read the reſolutions, and Broom- 
head acted as ſecretary; ſo that you will recolle& there were 
four of theſe people acted as a committee, in a ſociety of 600; 
and according to this account, the reſt were the mere populace: 
here is a vote of 10,000 people obtained in this manner, few of 
them hearing what paſſed; and with this remarkable circumſtance, 
that the motion for petitioning Parliament was concerted to be 
rejected in the junto of the meeting, before they came there, 
which gives us an excellent idea what a debate there was on it, 
in ſuch an aſſembly as that muſt be 9 
The witneſs ſays, that Camage had about four or five blades 
for pikes, and beſpoke three or four dozen of handles; that he 
did not enquire what they were for, nor did he know who they 
were for; Camage ſaid he had chaps to take them off: that he 
heard a report that they would be diſperſed, and very likely they 
might get an authority from a Juſtice of the Peace for it; a 
little might do it; and they got theſe arms to defend themſelves, 
to protect themſelves if attacked by an illegal authority; that 
there were dragoons in the neighbourhood; that he ſaw the model 
of a night-cat in his ſhop; he aſked the uſe of it; Camage faid 
it was an inftrument to throw in the ſtreets to prevent horſes from 
travelling, and he thought from the appearance of it, it might 
| av 
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| have had that effect; he ſaid he did not recollect that the man ſaid 
any thing of any town in the courſe of the converſation, 'where 
it had been uſed; he never heard that any cats were in fact made, 
but that this lay in the open ſhop: he ſaid he ſaw a few pikes 
brought into Camag es by another man: that Daviſon aſked him 
to let him leave a letter directed to his honſe for Daviſon. 1 
On his croſs- examination he ſaid that he had been a year a 
member; that he was not a member at the time the delegates 
were ſent to Scotland; he never knew of any order to make any 
cats from that model; he ſaid he never heard any thing ſaid againſt 
the King; he himſelf loved the King; he believed him to be a 
good man, and that it would be a crime to do any thing againſt 
a good man. . That is a very good idea, as far as it goes, but 
not of loyalty to the King, as the occaſion ſeemed to call for. 
He ſays there was no talk about pikes, till after the threats had 
been made uſe of. He ſays, there were two dozen and nine or 
ten made, and a few more, which Widdifon had, and that is all 
he knows of; he ſaid theſe were made two or three weeks before 
the volunteer companies were raifed at Sheffield; and he fays 
their apprehenſion was, that theſe people might take upon them- 
ſelves to diſperſe the meeting without any magiſtrate being pre- 
ſent, or without any legal authority. | 5 
The next witneſs is John Edwards, a filverſmith, a young 
man, a member of the London Correſponding Society; he ſaid 
he knew the priſoner was ſecretary to that fociety; he ſays, he 
received from him a direction to a man in Sheffield in the month 
of April 1794; that he went to Mr. Hardy, to defire that he 
would incloſe g lines to a perſon in Sheffield, to inform him 
of ſome perſon wh could forge blades for pikes; that Mr. Hardy 
read part of a lettedto him, and gave him a direction to a perſon; 
that the plan was to forge pike-blades there for the people at 
Sheffield. The witneſs ſays, «I ſpoke to two or three members 
of the London Correſponding Society; I underſtood ſeveral of 
them wiſhed to furniſh themſelves with pikes.” He ſays, a meeting 
was to have taken place upon the Friday before the priſoner was 
taken up, at Green Arbour Court, Old ee where every one 
was to lay down his money, each to pay a ſhilling, and then the 
pikes were to be fent up from Sheffield. He belonged to the 
29th diviſion, then afterwards he ſays he was at divifion No. 22. 
He fays, he mentioned the circumſtance of the pikes to Goſling, 
Baxter, Spence, and Hillier. He was aſked if he heard from 
any of the members of the London Correſponding Society that 
there was ſome place in'the Borough where they met; he fays, 
he underſtood from ſome of the members that there was a place 
in the Borough where they learnt the uſe of the muſquet. He 
ſays, that Godwin told him of the place, who was a member of 
the Correſponding Society. He heard that Franklow was allo a 
member of the Correſponding Society, He fays, at his diviſion 
It Et | ED | | he 
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the perſon ho was ſuſpected; and that Committee which was 
diſſolved had power to ele&t a new one; he ſays, that John 
Martin, Baxter, Thelwall, Moore, and Hodſon or Lovett, 
were of the Secret Committee; that they received letters, that 
all was lere to them, and kept a ſecret to the ſociety; that ſome- 
times they read letters to the diviſions. He ſays, he was ſome 
time a delegate, he attended the Committee of Delegates twice; 
the delegates returned all the new members, that they met at 
Compton Street, and were transferred afterwards to Beaufort 
Buildings. The London Correſponding Society deputed five 
perſons to attend the Conſtitutional Society, who appointed fix 
perſons, and the London Correſponding appointed five to meet 
the ſix, and afterwards they met. That there was a debate at 
the General Committee of Dalooates concerning the witneſs's 
age; Phelwall and Baxter fpoke upon it; that there was a de- 
bate allo about medals which were to be preſented to the Jury 
who acquitted Eaton. He ſays, he was preſent at Chalk Farm, 
that they were to have met in Store Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, but they went from there to Chalk Farm. He fays, that 
a Juſtice of Peace, Mr. Addington, had forbid the meeting in 
Store Street. He ſays, there were upwards of 2009 at Chalk 
Farm a perſon ſtood at the door to give tickets. He ſays, he 
found ſome members of the London Correſponding Society there, 
particularly he remembers Moore, Hodſon, Thelwall, and Rich- 
ter being there; he does not remember Hardy being there; he 
ſays he himſelf was locked into the Long-room with ſome ladies. 
He fays, he knows Robins's Coffee-houſe, diviſion No. 29 was 
held there---that he is a member of that diviſion---he was at 
that diviſion, he ſays, about the time of this meeting. He ſays, 
that he received about this time a paper from Baxter, which he 
believes, from the recollection of its contents, the ſame with the 
paper produced, dated iſt of April, 1794. VE | 
5 Read by the Clerk of the Courts) )) 
For the benefit of John Bull, at Federation Theatre, in 
-» Equality Square.“ See Vol, I. p. 4431 Ui this work. # 


1 . x az. = 
This paper is undoubtedly a moſt; infamous and deteſtable 
paper; what it points out is too plain to be miſtaken; and how 
is it poſſible it ſhould have happened, that a man who profeſſes to 
kave an object in view, which he thinks laudable, and which other 
people may agree that he may think laudable, ſhould diſgrace 
himſelf by having any thing to do with a publication ſuch as 
this?, It is hard to ſay; but, however, whether it fairly connects 
itſelf with the / ſubject of the preſent indictment, ſo as to be fairly 


interwoyen with the conſpiracy with which the priſoner is 


Charged, is a matter of queſtion for your conſideration; as to 
which, you will weigh it fairly, and give that weight on the 
ſide on which it, turns, and give it no more, enormous as it is, 
ſcandalous, and deſerving of every puniſhment the law can in- 
flict, for ſo groſs a "pea of the peace of the country. 
The witneſs, ſays, he thinks he received that paper in Oc- 
tober or November: if that is ſo, probably what he received was 
not dated the 1ſt of April, as this is, but dated the Zoth of 
January. That date agrees with the ſubject, and is not un- 


ikely to be the firſt date of this paper; that he received it in 


October or November depends upon his recollection. He ſays, 
that from Chalk Farm they went to Compton Street, where his 
diviſion was to meet, ſupped, and ſtaid there till eleven o'clock. 


Thelwall was there; that there was a meeting on the 2d of 


May, 1794, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, and at which 
he was preſent, having a ticket given him by Mr. Joyce. He 


Tays, the addreſs at the Globe Tayern was read before dinner, 
and diſtributed afterwards. He ſaid, that the paper he ſpoke of, | 


he received at the Three Tuns, Snow Hill---that was after the 
20th of January, I ſuppoſe that 0 was the addreſs at the 
Globe Tayern, according to his former evidence. He ſays, he 


has been at Thelwall's lectures; that the price of the pikes was 


to be one ſhilling each blade. He knows Goſling and Hillier: 
Goſling came to his father's houſe, to know when the meeting 
was appointed at Green Arbour Court, in the Old Bailey: he 
mentions before of there Paving been a meeting appointed there 

ikes, but that meeting was poſt- 


. 


to lay money down for the P 
poned till the following Fri 


tended the meeting on the Friday, but before the meeting, they 
heard that Hardy was apprehended, and that accounts for their 


not attending. He ſays, fir handles were recommended for the 


ſhafts of the pikes: he had a pike, which he made for himſelf, 
but the ſhaft is only produced ; he ſays, he deſtroyed the blade, 
upon the Wedneſday after he heard of Mr. Hardy's being taken 
up; he underſtood that Hillier had a -pike, but not of the con- 
ſtruction of his; he was aſked about a magic lanthorn, but that 
turned out to be nothing but the deſtruction of the Baſtile upon 
it, and the bcheading of the Governor of the Baſtile. 
. . Dpon 
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| day ; in the mean time, Mr. Hardy. 
was apprehended ; he did underſtand that they meant to have at- 
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ment, or any legal power, but againſt illegal attacks. There 
was a great deal of oppoſition had ß, 
that wo ng at 
Rotherhithe, and ſaid, they wanted men for his Majeſty's ſer- 
vice. He ſays, Hardy was always very quiet in the diviſions ; 
he made no motions. He ſays, Hardy made no propoſition for 
arms or pikes; be never heard him make uſe of an improper 
expreſſion; he told Hardy, that he had made a pike. He fays, 
that Baxter gave that bill he gave him to two or three perſons ; 
and having given them about, he ſaw. one, and he got one after- 
wards from him. He does not believe that Mr. Hardy had ſeen 
it; that the one he gave him was a larger one, of a different 
edition. He underſtood that Hardy knew who was the perſon 
that he was to ſend: to for the pikes; that the pikes were made 
at the time the Heſſians were landed, but not made in conſe- 
quence; that they had met two years without weapons antece- 
dent to the landing of the Heſſian troops; but he had heard that 
a meeting at Bunhill Row was interrupted by peace officers. 
Now the material fact upon this young man's evidence is, 
with regard to Hardy, that it ſhews, that a letter had been re- 
ceived by Hardy from Daviſon, and that Hardy had in ſome 
ſort acted upon it, whether he propoſed it publicly or not; he 
knew he could tell him where the pikes were to be got. In 
_ conſequence of that, he himſelf, made an application to Hardy, 
and in conſequence of that application, there was to have been 
a meeting at Green Arbour Court, in the Old Bailey, when as 
many as choſe the pikes were to depoſit their money, and to 
1 * them, which certainly connects H rdy with that tranſaction 
ERIE ̃ ̃ ̃ . ⅛ Ä non * 
I' be next witneſs is Samuel Williams, who is a gun-engraver, 
and aa member of the London Correſponding Society. He knows 
Franklow; he ſaw him at his houſe ; he is alſo a member of the 
London Correſponding Society; he applied to him to make ſome 
arms for him; he ſaw a feaſt of the ſociety advertiſed, and 
tickes to be had of Mr. Hardy: he went to Mr. Hardy for a 
ticket, who ſaid it was not uſual to give tickets to thoſe who. 
were not members, and he gave him one of the addreſſes, and 
ſaid it was for a reform in Parliament ; he gave Hardy an order 


| for 
85 
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1 


2 E 

for a pair of ſhoes, which he made. He ſays, he told Mr. Hardy» 
he was in the way for ſelling of guns: Hardy defired him, the 
next time he came, to bring a gun; he brought him a gun, 


which he 60 far him; he then gave an order for a pair of boots, 


and Mr. Hardy aſked him for three or more guns, which he. 
| fold likewife ; and one gun was in the houſe at the time Hardy 

was taken up, which was not paid for. He knew Spence's, at 
Turnſtile, and had ſeen Franklow there, and that he was at 
Spence's to inſtruct them in the manual exerciſe; that there were 
fix or ſeven there that exerciſed; he exerciſed in a room up one 


or two pair of fairs, from eight to ten in the evening; and he 


thinks the curtains of the room were down; he became a mem- 
ber by Mr. Hardy's recommendation, a fortnight or three weeks. 
after his firſt ſeeing Hardy; he ſays, he knew the Lambeth Aſſo- 
ciation; they were called the Lambeth Loyal Aſſociation; he 

went to Franklow's, to China Walk, Lambeth; 'Mr. Hardy 


gave him a card, and ſaid, Franklow was going to raiſe an aſſo- 


ciation; he ſaid, there were artieles of this Lambeth Aﬀociation 
printed; they imported to be the Lambeth Loyal Aſſociation, 
but he knew only Franklow to be of Lambeth; Franklow dif- 
ciplined ſome. of the members in his own houſe; he ſupplied 
. eleven ſtand of arms by Franklow's order, and Franklow paid 
for them; theſe were over and above what he ſupplied to Hardy. 
He fays, he was to procure ſixty ſtand of arms; the articles 
were produced which deſcribed on what terms the ſociety was 
inſtituted ; the articles were read; they ſtate, that the inhabitants 
of Lambeth, being alarmed with apprehenſions of civil commo- 
tions, thought proper to arm. He ſays, that part of the aſſo- 
_ ciation met at Shelmerdine's, ſomewhere in the Borough; that 
it was a condition of the affociation that they were to be of in- 


habitants of the pariſh of Lambeth; it was propoſed. to divide 


into ten diviſions. He ſays, that there were converſations about 
parliamentary reform with Franklow; and that if they did not 
get a reform in Parliament, they would get it by force of arms; 
he remembers ſome of the London Correſponding Society at- 
tended this Lambeth Aſſociation. You obſerve, that this man 
ſpeaks of guns only: with reſpect to the tranſaction with Hardy, 
what is applied to him, I think, one can hardly raiſe much im- 
putation upon that againſt Mr. Hardy; it ſeems rather to have 
been a fair tranſaction in the way of their reſpective trades: this 


man began by buying ſhoes ; he told him, he was in the gun 
line; Mr. Hardy having had an order from the witneſs, in con- 


ſequence he gave him an order, and then another order, and was 


diſpoſing of guns for him; which he might do, for any thing I 


_ fee, very innocently; bur it has*ſomewhat-of a different cm- 
plexion, with reſpect to Franklow's aſſociation; for when Marcy 5 


gives this man a card to Franklow's affociation, and from hic 
it appears that he knew the . of 'Franklow's aſſociation; 
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and if there was any thing to be objected to in that aſſociation 
there is ſome evidence that imputes Hardy with it. You ſee: the 
circumſtances of the caſe: it is an aſſociation carried on in a 
Private and clandeſtine manner; they met in ſmall parties, ex- 
erciſing in rooms at late hours, the curtains down, and circum- 

ances, of concealment as ſhould ſeem very different from the 
ordinary caſe of aſſociations, people being rather proud of their 
arms. It does ſhew pretty clearly, upon this evidence, that the 
perſons who were concerned in this Lambeth Loyal Aſſociation, 
which ſeems to be a mere name, and not warranted by the cir- 
cumſtances, in fact, were members of the London Correſponding; 
Society, and as far as their numbers went, were preparing them- 
ſelves with arms, and were procuring themſelves to be inſtructed 
in the uſe of arms. How far Mr. Hardy is to be implicated in 
this, as a thing which could not be unknown to him, you will, 


judge. 
ſaj 


hen the next witneſs is Frederick Polydore Nodder. He 
ays he was a member of the London Correſponding Society; 
that he ſaw. Williams at Spence's when the men were exerciſing ; 
that ſome of them were members of the Correſponding Society. 
This is all that he ſays, Which' only goes to confirm Williams as 
to having ſeen the exerciſing. Williams was called again, and 
aſked as to ſome converſation ; he remembers being aſked in 
Hardy's ſhop how long he would be getting a 1000: guns; he 
ſaid, it was not in his way to get ſo many. i e ct Jar 
I do not think much can be made of that; the man was a2 
ſtranger. Hardy did not appear to join in the converſation; it 
ſeemed to end in nothing; and I do not think you can connect 
it, or make any thing clear out of it; therefore, I do not mean 
to ſtate it as a circumſtance that can avail any thing, or that you 
ich 1 07 de 3 15D 
The next witneſs is George Sanderſon. He ſays, he went to 
Shelmerdine's in che Borough, with Williams and Nodder; that 
he ſaw ſeven or eight ſtand of arms, belonging to the armed afto- 
ciation. He ſays, they objected to his becoming a member, be- 
cauſe he was not a member of the London Correſponding So- 
ciety, but they admitted him finally upon his promiſe to become 4 
member. He ſays, he underſtood they were to obtain a reform 
in Parliament at the point of the bayonet. He does not men- 
tion who ſaid that, or what the particular æxpreſſions of the con- 
verſation were, but only to the general converſation there held. 
He ſays, they adjourned ſometimes to another place in Worceſter 
Street, where there was a private committee, who had ſettled 
certain places where they were to aſſemble. He ſays, that one 
of the meetings was at Spence's, and another at Weſtminſter in 
Tothill Street, near the Bridewell. He fays, he attended pretty 
conſtantly from the IIth of April to the Iſt of May, ſometimes 
at Spence's, and ſometimes at Weſtminſter; he never met 8 
| . 1x 


| 1. 


Beat b neon of het was en- HAI whe Had CER in the 
French army, and was àa member of the London Correſpohding” 
Society. | le ſays, Shelmerdine frequently changed his men, 
and removed. from there; for fear ſome” of them ſhould not be 
ſtaunch to the cauſe, that was his expreſſion. He ſays, one night 
in Shire Lane, a circumſtance was mentioned which was not pro- 


ceeded upon, and therefore does not ſeem to amount to much 


that Mr. Pitt was to go home at twelve oelock at night over one 


of the bridges, he did not recollect which; that there was a Se- 
rieral clapping on the table, and it was ſaid it was not proper 


to make any comments upon it. He ſays, there had been a defett 
of the Britiſh army, which they in this ſociety conſidered as good 
news: one of them ſaidʒ he had the pleaſure to inform the ſociety, 


that one of the r s meſſengers had been killed in the coun- 


try: another ſaid, if it had been his ſon he ſhould have been 
glad. That there were frequent intimations to take care of 
ſpies---that- there was a propoſition that ten ſhould meet at one 
houſe ;- that is, nine of them at the houſe of one or other of them. 
They talked of blowing out a ſpy's brains. He was aſked if he 
was apy, he ſaid he was. He ſaid, the talking of the reform 
in Parliament was general at this armed affociation that 
= ſhould know two or three of the amn again that were 
there 
Nou the N moiltldned by this withefi, off the man 
ner in which theſe people were ſhifted about, under the direction 
of the Secret Committee, to be exerciſed in ſmall numbers in 
private places, and Shelmerdine frequently changing his men, 
certainly warrants to entertain great ſuſpicion, that this ſociety 
was arming for no good purpoſes, and that this is therefore a 
circumſtance which does make a fact of the caſe which is now. 
under conſideration; for I think, if his evidence be true, it is 


impoſſi ble to ſuppoſe this was a regular volunteer ſociety, arm- . 


ing themſelves for the oſtenſible purpoſes which they held out 
in their articles. He ſtates ſtrong language uſed by theſe peo- 
ple; you will judge what credit is due to his evidence: if they 
did uſe ſuch language, it ſhews that their minds at leaſt mutt 


have been in a ſtate of great irfitation, and they had deſigns in 


their minds not fit for honeſt men to entertain, ànd might create 
reaſonable apprehenſions in the minds of all thoſe who knew that 
ſuch deſigns were conceived by ſuch men. 


Edward Goſling, who is a member alfo of che London Cor⸗ 


reſponding Society, fays, that upon the I 5th of April, 1794, 
he was admitted a member. He went to find out fome- 


body in the Society Mr. Wickham, a magiſtrate, had deſired 
him to go, and told him, that if it was propoſed to him to be a 


member, he fhould accept of it. Mr. Hillier was the perſon 
who firſt introduced him that he went to Mr. Hillier, who fold 


pamphlets, and ſeeing pamphlets there, thought he might be able 
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ta learn, where this man was. He ſays, he Was prepoſed, but 
that he afterwards, attended in order to diſcover, whether they 
really had any intention to arm. He ſays, that in the diyiſion 
No. 11, Northampton Street, Clerkenwell, there were about 30 
perſons. He ſays, there was a converſation about Chalk Farm; 
| | a ing had been held the day before. He- ſays, he heard 
ſeome perſons talking chat there was to be a Convention, and it 
; Was ſaid to be neceſſary to arm for. the, purpoſe of defending that 
Convention, as they had done in France. | 12 


# 


If this was a fact well eſtabliſhed, it would. be a very ſtrong.” 
fact indeed in the cauſe, becauſe we once ſuppoſed the — 
tion as to meet peaceable and orderly, without arms, and that 
there were to be others to defend them with arms, which would 
give that Convention a complexion, to be ſure, of a very dan- 
gerous tendency indeed, and go a great way towards every thing 
that has been ſaid of it. But you will remember, this very ſtrong 
fact is tated by a man of Golling's deſcription, , the weight, of 
He ſays, the Convention was to be called in about fix weeks, 
and they talked of repelling force by force, if Mr. Dundas ſhould 
being his Seotch laws into England. . He fays, he thinks 10000 
know, which, were to be printed. He ſays, he was at Na. 16 
Ind 25, and Dr. Hodſon was prapoſed for relief, and he and Hil- 
lier went to ſee Dr. Hodſon while in Newgate, and they found 
Lloyd there. Rouſſelle and a Captain. Williams, an American, 
were there with Hodſon. There was a converſation with Dr. 
Hodſon, reſpecting the new conſtitution of the ſociety. He in- 
formed the — 


among them; then Rouſſelle made this reply, that as on as they 
could be organized, money would not be wanting. Phat 


that he is deſerving of credit. He ſays, a toaſt was given — 
* Tbe world a republic or deſert. Hodſon ſaid, he hoped ſoon 


that he deſpiſed all others. Mr. Rouſſelle ſaid, he was going to 
Phelwall, and to ſet off the next day for the Continent. Hillier 
ſaid to him, Are you going to France? He ſaid, Ves. He aid, 
he was at a meeting of his own diviſion the ſame; evening; that 
coming away, one Wright there afked him, if he had got any 
arms; he ſaid, he had got one muſquet; Wright ſaid, it Was 
neceſſary we ſhould all haye arms, as poſſibly. we might ſaon be 


compelled to uſe them; he ſays, that Wright was their. _ 


I 
* 


ic. 
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ery, and was going to America, and was very ſorry to lenuẽe 
them; that he Was going when they were going to act as well 
as think, and to regenerate. their country; that he ſhould take 
ſome copies of their ſpirited reſolutions,” to give them to the 
popular ſocieties in America. Hillier meritiened his not having 

got à 'muſquet; but he had got à pike; he ſays, upon the 2 5c of 
April, he was at Hillier's; that he found there à man of the 
name of Wickſey, and that mention was made of a letter from 
Sheffield, and that at a numerous meeting there, they had re- 
ſolved to preſent no more petitions. He mentioned, chat ſome 
kriives were making of a peculiar conſtruction. He ſaid, the 
letter contained a drawing of the knife, with this obſer vation 
4 Theſe are the (inſtruments which we ſhall ſoon uſe.“ That 
they were to be fixed to poles, to cut the reins of the horſes. 
He ſaid, the principal dependence of the ſociety conſiſted in ſe- 
curing the King and both Houſes of Parliament. Hillier ſaid, 
that if they could reſiſt the firſt attack, there would be no dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the army afterwards; that the King 
eing fecured, the army would have no head to bo up to; that 
they would be glad to accept of the additional pay which would 
be offered to them; men would not fight for 6d. a day, if they 
ebuld have a better ſum. ' That nobody in the place objected to 
al this. He ſaid, there was ſome violent converſation when they 
got into the ſtreet, which he checked” him for; he was afraid 
of perſons walking behind him taking notice ef what he ſaid.” 
He ſays, he knows Baxter---Baxter and Hillier, and ſome 
others, were preſent at this converſation” Baxter aid, he had 
been to Mr. Joyce, Chaplain to Earl Stanhope, and had ſome 
converſation with him. Baxter ſaid,” there would be no danger 
to be apprehended from Stone, a perſon who had been appre- 
hended for high treaſon, for he had too much firmneſs for them 
to get any thing out of him. That the Committee of Corfe- 
ſpondence and Co-operation were preparing an addreſs to the 
army, with ſome ſtrong reſolutions: he ſaid, that prudent deter- 
mined men were wanting to propagate the opinions contained in 
thoſe reſolutions; that they. had moſt to fear from the young 
recruits; that they ſueceeded beſt with the old foldiers at Weſt- 
minſter; that if one-third of the army were got over, the other 
two-thirds would not do much. He then mentioned ſome vio- 
lent expreſſions concerning the Queen; that an officer vho had 
lately been preſented te her Majeſty, had faid, Why don't you 
blow them all up together? or ſome vulgar expreſſion. He ſays, 
Baxter aſked him if he knew where to buy a pike; he ſaid, he 
would buy one himſelf, if he knew how to uſe it. Baxter ſaid, 
if he went in his name to the ſign of the Parrot, in Green Ar- 
bour Court, and aſked for Edwards, he would have a pike; 
Edwards would be called out that then he would be introduced 
to the others, of whom he might learn the uſe of it. Edwards 


* 


e 


was a clever fellow, and could ſell him pikes cheaper than 

muſquets, and that ſo many muſquets could not be ſupplied n 
account of the expence. He ſaid, people might do miſchief 

with muſquets if they did not know properly the uſe of them. 


The witneſs; obſerved, . . have a parliamentary re- 


form without coming to blows. xter ſaid, is there a man in 
the ſociety who believes that a parliamentary reform is all- we 
want? No, not one. He ſaid, many men of property hitherto 
kept back upon account of the 4 conduct of the French, 
but now they would come forward, as they were convinced 
nothing was to be expected from Parliament; and a revolution 
might be effected in a few hours. He ſaid, he, for his own 
part, did not wiſh the King, or any of his family, to loſe their 
lives; he thought they might go to Hanover; that it muſt be 
expected that ſome blood muſt be ſhed; that there were ſome. 
perſons who offered ſuch inſults to the people, that. human nature 
could not bear. He ſaid, he attended to moſt of Baxter's con- 
verſation, becauſe he was informed he was a member of the. 
Committee of Correſpondence and Co-operation; he ſaid, many 
thouſand pikes were making at Sheffield; that the heads only 
were to be made at Sheffield; that they were to be ſtocked in 
town; that he recommended nothing ſhould be mentioned to the 
drviſions till the new conſtitution could be adopted which Dr. 
_ Hodion had fpoken of. It would be adviſcable to let the French 
priſoners out; and if the emigrants. reliſted, they ſhould ſhare 
the fate of the Swiſs guards at Paris. He mentioned the name 
of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Reeves, and Mr. Dundas, who had offered 
ſuch inſults as human nature could not overlook : he ſaid, in 
going home, that the addreſs to the armies was to ſet the troops 
that might be embodicd at Variance, and they would fay to the 
army, they were ſworn to fight for the King and country, but 
when the King and country were at variance, they might fight 
on which fide they would; that they ſhould mix with them, 
treat them with beer, and that it Mas. be proper to enlarge on 
the ſeverity of their diſcipline, and the ſmallneſs of their pay; 
| ſound their principles, and if they found the ſoldiers were ariſto- 
_ crats, then they were not to proceed. He did not recollec 
| ſeeing Hilher's pike at that time; he communicated from time 
to —_ with Mr, Wickham, and gave him intelligence of what 
paſſed. | 5 | | 5 1 5 7 
 - Opon his croſs-examination, he was aſked what ſituation he 
had been in; he ſays, that he kept a broker's ſhop ; he is aſked, 
if he did not ſay to a man, that he was a dealer in King's ſtores, 
and would not mind cheating the King; he ſays, he did ſay to 
a man, that he dealt in naval ſtores, thinking that would pre- 
vent the man from making any more enquiry; that he went to 
buy a print of Mr. Worſhip, and that he did fay, he dealt in 
naval-ftores; that he was afked what he was, and that mage Jam | 
33 7 | - Wy 
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ſay that, inſtead of giving a direction; but he did not ſay that 
he lived by ſmuggling, and would not mind cheating the King. 
. He is afked, as to his having borne the name of Douglas, which 
he ſaid he had for ſeven years; it was ten years ſince that he 
was 2 hair-dreſſer in Petty France; that his father had buſineſs 


— 


of his own in the city; tha e wiſhed to go out for improve- 
ment, and he did not chooſe to appear a journeyman, when his 
father was Keeping journeymen in his own houſe; that it was a 
mere accidental circumſtance; that he knows Mr. Lincoln who 


collects rents for Mr. Macnamara ; that he borrowed money of 


him, of which he had paid part. He ſaid, Mr. Macnamara came 
to him at the coffee-houſe where the King's witneſſes were, and 
behaved very ill to him; he was very much flurried ; that he did 
not know very well what he ſaid; Mr. Macnamara ſaid, he came 


out of humanity to him, and ſaid, the note would appear againſt 


him, if it was not paid. He was aſked, whether he had not 
drawn theſe people in by his converſation ; he ſays, in anſwer to 
that, that he may have approved of what they were N but 
he never made uſe of inflammatory expreſſions; he gives ſtrange 


accounts to be ſure; and particularly he never ſaid, why did not 
you learn the uſe of arms; it will be of great uſe, and there is 


nothing to be done without arms. He was then aſked with 


reſpect to Mrs. Coleman; he fays, he knew ,a Mrs. Coleman; 


ſhe lived and died in his houſe, and ſhe had made her will; that 
he wrote it; that it was made inf favour of one John Burrows, 


and John Leach, his wife's ſon. He was aſked, if ſome charge 


was not laid againſt him by a brother of a former huſband of 
hers, who came out of the country, and made a claim; he faid, 
he did not recolle& the particular circumſtances. He is aſked, 
if he knew one Cox, a cheeſemonger; he ſaid, he did; nothing 
turns on it, as that Cox is not called. He fays, that Cox did 


not uſe him well; that he fold him hams filled up with mortar 


and ſtones. A print was produced, which is, an engraving of 
the manual exerciſe of ſoldiers, with a cap upon their heads, 


Which was intended to be coloured red, the cap of liberty worn - 


now very much in France; it is a fort of ſignal by which men 
who entertain thoſe opinions may be known. | | 


Gentlemen, I ſtated to you before, that this witneſs has given 


very important evidence indeed, and does throw out light on 
the caſe, tending to ſhew the determined purpofe to call this 


Convention, for the purpoſe of making uſe of force againſt the 


King and his — and * the government. If this man's 
evidence can be depende 
uſe very ſtrong language, extremely violent, and fo indiſcreets 
that one would hardly think any man would have ventured to 
have uſed it; on the other hand, the obſervation made upon it 


is certainly founded, that he is not contradicted with regard to 
the teſtimony that he gives, and that all they have to rely upon, 
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do ſhake his credit, is, the account he gives of himſelf as having 
told a man, that he dealt in naval ſtores, having borne thè name 
of Douglas, and coming there for the purpoſe of giving infor- 
mation to government. It is your province to ſay what degree 
of reliance you think fit to repoſe on this man's evidence. 
Ihe next witneſs is Groves, who comes before you under the 
ſame circumſtances; another man whoſe credit is more directly 
impeached than Goſling's was. He ſays, he was at the Globe 
Tavern the 20th of January; he became a, member the 5th of 
February. He ſays, on the. 20th of January, there was a great 
aſſembly of people; Martin was called to the chair; an addreſs 
was read by Richter; that there were many toaſts drank; their 
language was in general for univerſal ſuffrage and annual Par- 
liaments. He ſays, their object was to enlighten men's minds, 
to afford opportunities of inſtruction, to learn the natural freedom 
of all mankind; he heard nothing about arms; he was preſent 
at Thelwall's lectures; that there was a general abuſe of the ad- 
miniſtration and of the branches of the , iſlature ; he ſpoke of 
the King in terms of contempt; he uſed the word Solomon, 
which he underſtood, ironically ;. he ſaid, the Houſe of Lords 
was an ariſtocratic branch, that ſwallowed up almoſt all the other 
functions of the government; that he recommended a Conven- 
tion, for the purpoſe of new-modelling the government, and to 
procure annual Parliaments. and univerſal ſuffrage, and that he 
recommended the new-modelling of the Houſe of Commons. 
He attended at Chalk Farm; Hardy was there, and Lovett in 
the chair; a letter was read from the Friends of the People, 
printed, papers were diſperſed, a letter from the Conſtitutional 
Society to the Friends of Freedom, propoſing to them to join in a 
Convention, earneſtly ſoliciting their concurrence and aſſiſtance 
in that Convention, in order to obtain a fair, full, and free re- 
preſentation of the people, and that the anſwer was read. It 
turns out to be a letter of the we enn Society, of the 
IIth of April, 1794; and then there were reſolutions put, and 
200, ooo were ordered to be publiſhed. Groves ſays, he went 
a good part of the way from Store Street to Chalk Farm with 
helwall; there was a written paper upon the door of the houſe 
in Store Street, directing them to Chalk Farm; that Lovett was 
in the chair; that Thelwall and Richter were the principal 
ſpeakers ; that there was a clamour of ſpies. and informers ; 
Thelwall was for admitting all ſpies and informers there, becauſe 
the number of the members of the London Correſponding, So- 
giety would be no agreeable news to the Miniſter; Richter read 
the reſolutions ; he ſays, that ſome objection was made to the 
words Britiſh Senate, in one of the reſolutions; that Hardy, who 
_ ſtood below, ſpoke once to Richter, and the words he uſed were, 
Read, Sir, without comment; this was when Richter was read- 
ing the addreſs. He ſays, that afterwards there, was the diviſion- 
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meeting CHE Nene Thelwall, taking a pot of porter, 
3 


blew off the hea | 
Kings ſerved, or, This is the way J would ſerve all Kings: 
he gave for a toaſt, « The'lamp-iron at the end' of Parliament 
Street,” and called out to ſome one to cover it that is, to give 
another toaſt, I ſuppoſe; when ſomebody at the other end of the 
room cried out, « The Treaſury Bench.“ He ſays, no viſitors 
were preſent at that time; he ſays, Green was a member, and 
he had ſome private converſation with him in the coffee- room; 
he talked of univerſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments; but he 
ſaid, theſe were only to be conſidered as ladders to obtain their 
end. He ſays, then there were about half a dozen together 
having bread and cheeſe, and porter, at Chalk Farm; that he 
faw a cutting inſtrument, a clinched knife with a {pring; which, 
when the claſp opened, prevented its joint working, ſo that it 
was then fixed quite firm. He ſays, Pearce had one, and ſome- 
body obſerved they were bread and cheeſe knives, and a ſmile 
went round the room: he aſked him, where they were to be had; 
he was informed, he might get one at Green's, in Orange Street, 


Leiceſter Fields: he ſays, he went to Green's; Green told him, 


he had fold about two or three hundred, and Green beckoned to 
him to ſpeak very low, for the parlour door was open, joinin 
to the ſhop, and his wife was a damned ariſtocrat. ' He 3 
the meeting regularly, and that Pearce ſaid of the knives, when 
they were at & 
not fly back. He ſays, a man from Sheffield found fault with 
the conſtruction of theſe knives, and ſaid, they might be made 
better there. He ſays, a ſubſcription was propoſed for Dr. Hodfon, 
who was in Newgate, but that the propoſition was b e on 
account of the violence of his conduct; he was preſent at the 
Crown and Anchor the 2d of May, at a dinner of the Conſtitu- 
tional Society, and at the diviſion-meeting on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, when al addreſs from Stockport was read, No. 3, 
Compton Street, which paper being fo late as the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1794, it will be proper to rea. 0 T1 ; 
2 Nea by the Clert of the Gurt) ñͥ 
« Rights of Swine.” See page 17, and following, of this 
f. 260” cm 
The laſt part is the material one---©O ye poor of the land, 
do you fret and whine at oppreſſion? Ves. Then, as ye do, fo 
did your fathers before you! And if you do no more, your 
children may whane after you. Awake! ariſe! arm yourſelves 
with truth, juſtice, and reaſon !' Lay ſiege to corruption, and 
your unity and invincibility ſhall teach your oppreflors terrible 
things! Purge the repreſentation of your courtiers! Claim as 


your unalienable rights, univerſal ſuffrage and annual Parlia- 


ments! And whenever you have the gratification to chooſe a 
repreſentative, let him be from the lower order of men, and he 
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and ſaid, This is the way I would have all 


halk Farm, if you ſtrike with them, they will 
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will know how to ſympathize. with if and repreſent you in 
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verfal peace and inceſſant plenty. 
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all you experience uni- 


This laſt paſſage is the material one; the whole of the paper, 
in point of general inflammation, is very bad; and the date of it 
is material, 5th January, 170 /. 
Jahn Groves then goes on to ſay, that the priſoner Hardy 
brought him a ticket for the anniverſary dinner of the Conſtitu- 

ional Society, to Crown Court, Covent Garden; he ſays he 
paid nothing for it. He ſays there were a certain number of the 
members of the London, Correſponding Society invited, about 
twenty in all; there was ſome bad news came which gave uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction; there was a ſong called « The Free Conſti- 
tution,” delivered out before dinner, and there was one of them 
lay upon the plates ; Mr. Wharton was in the chair. Mr..Bur- 
chell, Mr. Sharpe the engraver, ſeveral members of the Corre- 
ſponding Society, Mr. Froſt and Mr. Hardy, the priſoner, were 
there; that when the company came into the room, French po- 
| Sar tunes were ſtruck up- Ca ira, Marſeillois march, and the 

Carmagnol; they were encored all dinner time, and there was a 
continual ſcene of clapping. After dinner, Mr. Horne Tooke 
addreſſed himſelf to the company, and ſaid, that he ſuppoſed one 
durt of fifty in the room might be conſidered as a government ſpy; 
that he begged the company to obſerve that he was not in a ſtate 
of inebriation, for having ſomething to ſay to the company, he 
had taken care to refrain from his « Fg that he called the Par- 
Lament a ſcoundrel ſink of corruption; that he called the oppo- 
ſition in Parliament a ſcoundrel fink of oppoſition; and that there 
was formed a junction between theſe two ſcoundrel parties, for 
the purpoſe of deſtroying the. rights and liberties of the people : 
he ſaid the ſame of the Houſe of Lords, and aſked if that ſkip- 
jack, naming a particular Lord, could be conſidered. as one of 
the . hereditary nobility, and ſaid it was in order to amuſe or 
; abuſe that poor man, the King. Being aſked what was in order 
to amuſe or abuſe, he ſaid, the junction between the two parties, 
as he underſtood him. His ſpeech was received with univerſal 
applauſe, and there was a ſong to the tune of God ſave the 
King, but not thoſe words; he could not recollect the words. 
25 


Tooke ſung that ſong, or an additional verſe that had been 
ot. This was his evidence in chief. 
Upon his croſs- examination he ſays, he follows the buſineſs of 
conveyancing, and has done ſo two-and-twenty years. He ſays, 
he is not an attorney. He is aſked as to a ſolicitor; he ſays, he 
does not underſtand what was underſtood by that term; but at 
laſt ſaid, he was a ſolicitor in this place for proſecutions and pri- 
ſoners. Thelwall, he ſaid, when he went to Chalk Farm, ra- 
ther fixed himſelf upon him, than he upon Thelwall. He ſays, 
that at the Crown and Anchor dinner of the Conſtitutional So- 


ciety, 


eiety, Mr. Tooke e of the hereditary nobility" of thy, 
country; he ſaid, they had Joft their weight in the ſcale, by the 
introduction of adventurers: he ſpoke highly of the office of the 
King---he faid, that new-made Peers combined to amuſe him 
that the King had loſt his due weight in the conftitution by this 
corruption. The object of all his converſation was, that undue 
people were brought into the Houſe of Commons, and thereb 
the evil he complained of aroſe. They then read à ſong whic 
was fourtd in a letter addreſſed to Mr. Hardy, without date, found 
in Hardy's eloſet, beginning 525 7 107 Bingen Ong, 
| „% Why vainly do we waſte our prime, © 
& Repeating our oppreſſiun s? 8 
** Come, rouze to arms ! *tis now the time 5 
. To punifh paſt tranſgreſſions. TL“ 
See p. 33, of this volume. 4 2 810 del! Je | 
Gentlemen, I would obſerve to you, upon this ſong, what, 
perhaps, may occur upon ſome other parts of the evidence, that 
it was fairly taken notice of on the part of the priſoner; that 
there is a great deal of difference between looſe papers found at 
his lodgings, in his fituation as fecretary, to whom all forts of 
things would be addreffed---I fay, there is a vaſt difference he- 
tween theſe ſort of things, or any ſort of concluſion drawn upon 
this ſort of ſubject, and papers that are communicated, read, and 
acted upon, and made, therefore, the act of the party himſelf by 
his own conduct upon it; but the evidence could not be rejeted, 
becauſe keeping ſuch papers by him is a reproach to a prudent 
man, and affords ſome evidence of the improper connections he 
forms, in conſequence of which all thoſe fort of things come to 
The next witneſs is John Thompſon, who proved the finding 
a pike at Hillier's. er 19 SDSS Js V 
Camage is then examined again, who ſays, he ſaw Maurice 
Margarot at the Tolbooth, Edinburgh; that he had a fpring 
knife upon the table at Edinburgh---by his deſcription, ſomething 
like theſe Sheffield knives: he never ſaw one himſelf at Shef- 
field. This was a knife laid publicly upon the table, and he was 
ſhewing it as a curious knifſfGmmme. Saws 
The next witneſs was George Lynam. He 'fays, he was a 
member of the London Correſponding Society in October, 17923 
that he belonged to diviſion No. 12. He ſaid, he received the 
rules of the ſociety, and the addreſs of the ſociety in March, 
1792: that having ſeen theſe papers, he intimated to the land- 
lord where they met that it was a ſociety for overturning the con- 
ſtitution of the country, and that he thought it would be danger- 
ous to permit the diviſion to come to his houſe, and the divifion, 
in fact, adjourned to the Crown, in Newgate Street, where he 
Was admitted as a member. He ſays; on the 29th of November 
he went to Unicorn Court, to the diviſion No. 2; there _ a 
N C | x large 
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Peer cope , nd the rboin al of 55, er Bo, people, Mr: 
Hardy was there, and he appeared as ſecretary. He ſays, Paine's 
Addreſs to the French Nation was' brought forward, and- 'voted 
to be delivered out to all the'diviſions---that a paper called Right 
ane Duties of Man was to be continued weekly =that the dele- 
gates had received addreſſes approving of the ſociety's addreſs to 
| e National Convention---that'the delegates of the diviſion re- 
port to the diviſion, what was done at the Committee of Dele- 
F And here it will be proper juſt to mention, how that ſtands by 
the conſtitution of this ſociety. It is divided into a great num- 
ber of ſub-diviſions, as many as they can conveniently make, not 
having leſs than thirty in a ſub-diviſion ; each of theſe diviſions 
Choſe a delegate to repreſent them in a General Committee of 
theſe Delegates, which General Committee of Delegates act for 
the ſociety at large; and all ſuch meaſures as are thought fit to 
be communicated to the diviſions, are communicated by the dele-. 
gates of thoſe diviſions. This is the way in which this is car- 
r gh ee 
The witneſs ſays, he was preſent in Newgate Street when the 
addreſs to the Convention of France was read, as having been 
brought forward on the 27th of September, at the Unicorn. On 
the 2d of November, he was at the Rainbow, in Fleer Street, 
diviſion No. 11, and there was a report that the Society at Stock- . 
port had wrote to Sheffield, ane had approved of the different 
meetings; that in that letter, which was a pretty long one, it 
was propoſed that it would be a good thing to ſend the London 
delegates down to teach the farmers' politics ; that this was wrote 
by the editor of the Sheffield paper entitled the Patriot, and this 
| was written to the delegates,” and came through the hands of the 
priſoner Hardy. This paper was afterwards produced, and it 
correſponds, though much fuller than this note goes, but corre- 
ſponds pretty much with it, except that the propoſition, inſtead 
of farmers, was, that the ſociety of London ſhould ſend dele- 
gates to the reſpective ſocieties in the country to enlighten their 
minds. He ſays, there were ſix honorary members of the Lon- 
don Correſponding Society admitted to the ſociety at the Croun 

e e + hone en 
HFlardy's election for delegate was then produced in à paper 
fe... g bad an 
Luynam then goes on, and ſays, he was at the diviſion No. 2, 
on the 12th of November, at the Unicorn. There were loud 
applauſes of a letter from Barlow to the Convention of France; 
that it was either Barrere or Barlow. He ſays, that the number 
of the ſociety was ſtated at about 6000; that the 2d diviſion of 
| the focicty in the Spitalfields diviſion was increaſing, and would 
foon have a number equal to all the other diviſions. There was 
a letter from Major Johnſton communicated from Edinburgh, 
Lg | | diſapproving 
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diſapproving of addreſſing the National Convention ſo ſoons 
He ſays, the addreſs which they had ordered to be ſent to the 


National Convention of France had been ordered to be pub- 


liſhed in France, and ſent to the eighty-five departments. The 
ſociety at Sheffield had ſent up their addreſs to the delegates, 


which had been forwarded to the Convention of France. The 


21ſt of November he was at diviſion 12, the Crown, in Newgate 
Street. There was a talk of a Congrels to be held in Scotland. 
The charge delivered by Mr, Juſtice Aſhhurſt was read. It was 
afterwards reported, that the ſociety at Norwich wanted to 
know, if they intended to come into the Duke of Richmond's 
plan, or to root out monarchy ;, that they ſuſpected this, was to 
draw them into ſome unguarded expreſſion, and they. declined 


anſwering -/it. You recollect, that letter was read, and that 
when they did anſwer it, the anſwer was a more guarded one 


than ſome of the letters of this ſociety; ſuch an anſwer as 
might naturally lead one to think there was ſome ſuſpicion. It 


comes out a curious circumſtance, that this man, who attended 


his diviſion, and took notes, that that circumſtance ſhould be 
mentioned; that it was ſuſpected that letter did not come from a 


friend. He ſpeaks then of the branching of a new diviſion, 


23, from No. 12, at the Ship, in Moorfields, and that they 


met the 27th of November, for the firſt time, when he was 


choſen a delegate of this diviſion. It. was recommended at that 
time, that the public ſhould. be informed, that they were not 
levellers, and that they wiſhed to ayoid all riots and all reſiſt- 
ance; that this aroſe — the magiſtrates having interfered with 
their meetings; that the converſation was, that the firſt charac- 
ters in Edinburgh belonged to their cauſe; that they had formed 
themſelves into a ſociety, and called themſelves the Convention 
of Delegates. The 29th of November, this man attended a 


Committee of Delegates at the Sun, in Windmill Street: 22 


delegates were preſent; his notes are at diviſion 11; had twenty 
viſitors from Iſlington; that a ſociety was intended to be formed 
there. The Sub- committee brought forward the. anſwer to the 
Crown and Anchor, which was referred back, and another 
_anfwer was offered, drawn by .a gentleman of the name of 
Vaughan, (Counſellor Vaughan,) who was a viſitor there then 
from the Conſtitutional Society, which was approved of after 
ſome alteration ; the words, dying in the cauſe, were {truck out, 
and there was ſomething ſaid in juſtification of this by ſome- 
thing that paſſed in Cromwells time. It was agreed, that it 


ſhould be put in the Sunday paper, and 500 bills poſted up, that 


they were not levellers; and if their funds were low, Mr. 
Vaughan ſaid, the Conſtitutional Society would print for them. 
It was reported, that they underſtood enemies were getting into 
the ſociety; that the 5th diviſion. had been ſcouted ; that Mar- 
garot made a motion, to write to Mr. Pitt and the Attorney 
SV BIN orig = | | General, 
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General, that if their meetings were illegal, he would be read) 
_ to ſurrender himſelf; but this being over- ruled, it was agree 
to ſupport all proſecuted members. A note was then produced 
from 43 60 Lynam in theſe words Citizen Lynam, you 
are requeſted to meet the Special Committee this evening, at 
ſeven o'clock, at the Nag's Head, Orange Court, Leiceſter 
Fields. I am, your fellow-citizen, 'Thomas Hardy.“ This is 
a circumltance, in ſome degree, confirmatory of Lynam's ge- 
neral evidence. He went, but there was no meeting on the 
1Ith of December, diviſion 23: it was reported there, that the 
London Correſponding Society's rules had been. diſtributed 
among the ſoldiers; it was reported, that the Iriſh were ſcouted 
as we had been, and they had applied to the Council; he un- 
derſtood the Privy Council, who had declared their meetings to 
be legal; he Gid, their funds were low, and the diviſion re- 
commended to ſubſcribe to the publication of the addreſs, but 
he does not know how much was collected. Three of the di- 
viſion offered to ſtick them up about the town. He faid, Baxter 
was ill-treated at Shoreditch Church; that he put his hand in 
Wis pocket, and took out two of the ſociety's addreſſes ; that he 
had thrown one of the addreſſes among the people aſſembled 
there. Upon the 13th of December, the 2 met in 
Round Court Strand; 18 preſent; Mr. Hardy was there. It 
was reported, that the magiſtrates were after Littlejohn, and 
one Field was choſen aſſiſtant ſecretary. A motion was made, to 
write to the Common Council. He ſays, Ridgeway was to 
publiſh Margarot's letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas; the project 
was, this was a letter to be written and carried to the Poſt- office 
by Margarot, and two others with him, who were to take a 
receipt, that they might be ſure it was ſent; a receipt was to be 
taken at the Poſt- office. The letter was read, calling upon the 
Miniſter to protect their lawful aſſemblies, and that if their 
meeting was illegal, he, Margarot, might be the firſt to be at- 
tacked. Signed Maurice Margarot; dated the 4th of December, 
1792, No. 10, High Street, Mary-le-bone; addreſſed to the 
Ry ̃ DN ᷣͤ . of noientnins 
Lynam ſays, his note goes on to ſtate, that the diviſion firſt 
recommends, that as it was generally expected riots. would en- 
ſue, our ſocieties will aid the magiſtrates, and that copies be 
ſent to the magiſtrates, and to take care that no diſpoſition to 
riot appeared; that they would perſevere in a parliamentary re- 
form; and if proſecuted perſons were not found to be raſh in 
words, or violent in tranſactions, they were proper to be pro- 
tected by the ſociety. He does not know that it was approved 
by the ſociety. The delegate for the diviſion No. 2, deſires to 
bring forward the new-ſhaped cards of admiſſion, and each 
member to give up his old ticket, e 
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A letter from Couſins, ſecretary at Norwich, was read, ſtating, 
that they were meeting there to ſupport government; and they 


aſk, - whether the London 9 Society had ſigned to 
ſupport government. Margarot thought it was not proper to 
communicate that to the diviſions. What was the reaſon. for 
that, does not appear. There is a letter of the 15th from Paiſley, 
mentioning” a 8 to correſpond, and mentioning twelve 
ſocieties formed in Auguſt for parliamentary reform, and a letter 

from Edinburgh, of the 11th of December, to call a Conven- 
tion of all Scotland, to be of the ſame opinion, and the title of 
the ſociety was to be, the Friends of the People. Archibald 
Hodge, chairman; William Read, ſecretary. 


* 


The diviſion No. 33 meet at Crown Street, Soho; nothing | 


was done there. At a meeting of delegates on the 20th of De- 
cember, No. 31, Compton Street, Hardy was there; 18 mem- 
bers preſent; two members were deputed of che Conſtitutional 
Whigs, to know if the London Correſponding Society would 
roncur in an addreſs to the people. Diviſion 2 recommends a 


petition to Parliament before Mr. Grey's bill; Martin recom-. 


_ mended not to publiſh any thing; that the times would not do; 


that they could not ſtand againft the treaſury. No. 16 moves 


for the delegates to determine if they ſign the addreſs to the 
Crown and Anchor, and this was left to every man's diſcretion. 


That is the addreſs that had been formed there by another party 


for the ſupport of government, for that was the queſtion, whether 


they ſhould ſign that, and it was left to every man's diſcretion; 
but to avoid it if poſſible, Margarot wrote to Couſins to ſay, he 


would not fign it. There is a communication that five guineas 
were ſent, in order to have Fox's ſpeech ſent down to the perſons 
from whom that money came, and for hand-bills, to expreſs a 
determination to perſevere, and they were ſent accordingly. 
No. 16 propoſed to give tickets to the ſoldiers, to admit them 
gratis, if they choſe to enter, but _ ſhould be warned of 
their danger; this was not agreed to. 
a determination to ſupport the magiſtrates, and 'perſeyere in a 
parliamentary reform; agreed to, and Margarot to draw it up. 
Then there was a petition from Carter, who ſtuck up bills for 
them, that he had loſt a place of twelve ſhillings per week. 
Ridgeway communicates that he would publiſh any thing that 
the iocinty would frld to Him, nh ETTTTIIETNTTS  T 
It was obſerved by Mr. Margarot, reſpecting Mr. Fox, that 
he had gone as far as could be expected, but they were not to 
truſt him, for he was forced to avow what he had avowed. 
Martin reported, that Gay had employed Carter to ſtick up bills, 


and that he had ſtuck them up in the morning inſtead of the 


evening, as he was directed; in confequence of which, he had 
been taken up. At No. 31, Compton Street, the. 27th of De- 
cember, Hardy was there; each delegate to take the ſenſe of his 

el, H. 32 diviſion 
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No. 24 moves to publiſh 
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diviſion 1 the propriety of admitting ſoldiers, and on what 
terms. On the 3d of Janiar „ 1793, Margarot preſided; 
Hardy was ſecretary, and Field ub-ſecretary. The diſtreſſes of 
Thompſon's wife Were laid before the meeting; he was a mem- 
ber, but had gone away; twelve ſhillings were collected from 
ſixteen delegates, and a recommendation to individuals to ſub- 
ſcribe for her. A declaration was propoſed to be publiſhed; two 
| diviſions objected to it, and the objection was, that they would 
rather have a conſtitution without a King, than a King without 
a conſtitution ; and it was obſerved, that this would be a thing 
proper to be ſaid, if they were republicans. Margarot reported 
a letter from Ireland ; notice was given of five delegates from 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, of the ſame ſentiments. with 
themſelves, and the application was to them to ſee whether a 
communication could be opened with them. Hardy was preſent, 
In diviſion 23, the 8th of January, Crown Street, Moorfields, 
a declaration was propoſed, and agreed to be rejected; they were 
not to addreſs the King. Mr. Grey could not bring forward his 
motion, unleſs the ſociety petitioned---agreed by all means, 
therefore, to petition, and not addreſs. The 10th of January, 
1793, No. 31, Compton Street; delegates, 17 preſent, of whom 
ardy was one. The declaration was to lie upon the. table ; 
no written papers to be brought in but by delegates or the trea- 
ſurer. Margarot reported, that the country correſpondents did 
not ſhine. A letter to Free Maſon's Tavern, and an anfwer 
that they expected to obtain an effectual reform; they were de- 
fired not to mix foreign politics, and avoid correſpondence. It 
was remarked at this meeting, that the meeting at the Free 
Maſon's Tavern never brought forward their principles, and the 
determined not to correſpond with them; Mr. Bell obſerver. 
that the addreſs to the National Convention of France proves 
that we want their Jaws here; to which, according to this mi- 
nute, Margarot faid, No doubt; others ſaid nothing. Perhaps 
this is the moſt material of all theſe papers that I have hitherto 
read to you: that in the courſe of the conſideration, in this 
Committee of Delegates, of the addreſs to the National Con- 
vention of France, Bell obſerved, that the addreſs to the Na- 
tional Convention proved that we want their laws here; that 
| Margarot faid, No doubt; others faid nothing; and that Hardy 
was preſent at that meeting. . It was obſerved, that a plan that 
had been propoſed of an addition of a hundred members to the 
Houſe of Commons, would not do; it would give them advan- 
tages, and keep us from a proper reform. Reported that one 
of the Iriſh delegates had agreed to correſpond. Hardy told him, 
he had diſperſed thirty addreſſes, and twelve of Kerſaint's ſpeeches. 
Upon the 7th of January reported, that nineteen of the diviſions 
were kept up; they were to debate, whether the age of eighteen 
or twenty-one was the proper age of voting argued for gy ee 
1 : i | ecaule 
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becauſe lads of that age were liable to be militia-men, and there-, 
fore able to conſider 'of the beſt means to obtain a parliamentary 
reform. Referred back again for further conſideration. No. 4 
propoſes thanks to the Mayor of Glaſgow, to a ſociety at Dur- 
ham, and a ſociety at Dundee, for uniting with the ſociety, 
Sixteen delegates were preſent. A petition from Carter was 
preſented, who had received a ſentence for ſticking up a bill, 
ſuppoſed to be a libel, for this ſociety; a Committee to examine 
how his defence has been conducted. There was a motion 
made for the,delegates to meet on Saturday evening, to diſcuſs 
political queſtions, A letter from Norwich---the Friends of the 
People want to propoſe a mild reformation, and this ſociety from 
Norwich want to know whether they are friends. The letter 
ſigned Hobhouſe. Blake propoſed to ſet up a ſociety at Bath, 
and they propoſed. a correſpondence. It is propoſed to corre- 
ſpond with the Norwich ſociety, through the means of Bell's 
ſociety. On the 24th of January, , Thompſon's wife applied 
again: Martin thought it ſhould be rejected; and there was a 
_ converſation about the bill-ſticker, and what Counſel had been 
applied to. Mr. Martin reported, that he had an ex cio from 
the Attorney General, and alſo an account of what Counſel had 
been applied to, and who undertook the defence; and the anxiety 
reſpecting the manuſcript of this bill that had been ſtuck up, 
which had got into the hands of Grant.---A letter from Richter, 
which, ſaid, that he did not dare attend. _ 

The delegate, No. 5, going to France, had ſome copies of 
Paine's works, and had private notice, that they would all be 
taken up on the 31ſt of January. Baxter, from No. 16, pro- 
poſed, that, in future, 6d, ſhould be applied to the diviſion to 
which each perſon belonged, and 7d. for the room. It was ob- 
ſerved, this might be proper for poor diviſions, but not for the 
reſt; it was remarked, and aſſented to by all, that ſuppoſing there 
ſhould be an oppoſition, and two parties came to an open rup- 
ture, it would be proper to encourage the two diviſions in Spital- 
fields, No. 16 and 25, becauſe they were more numerous ; it 
would be proper to keep them together. Theſe two diviſions 
were ſtated to be as large as all the other diviſions put together; 

this laſt remark, he ſays, he makes from recollection. No. 7 
propoſes to publith a letter written by a Mr. Law to Mr. Reeves, 
reſpecting the buſineſs of that aſſociation ; but this was rejected, 
and another publication propoſed.---The reply to the anſwer of 
the Friends of the People objects, that they were not explicit, 
and they want to know how far they meant to go in the deſigns 
and Lynam's note is, that they were Date of a breach. 
The general ſenſe of the Friends of the People did not go fo far 
_  aS the London Correſponding Society, or the Conſtitutional So- 
clety, who thought, that it muſt come to a ſtruggle. This, he 
lays, alſo was from 9 Margarot ſaid, we are getting 
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on tos faſt again; a petition: is not the mode. Then comes a 


material paſſage; but yet it was agreed a petition ſhould be pre- 
ſented, to keep the public mind agitated upon the ſubject of re- 


form. Upon the 5th of February, diviſion 23 met in Crown 
Street: it is reported, that ſixty friends had declined meeting; 


that there were certain religious ſocieties in the kingdom, whoſe 
ſentiments led ſtrictly to republicaniſm; they were numerous in 


ſeveral of the great towns, naming 5 them, and particularly in 
London; and that the ſociety in London were now beginning to 


organize themſelves 2, es to the principles in France, and 


they were to meet on Mondays and Thurſdays. 1 ſpeak of 
Paine's works that had been publiſhed in Sweden. On the yth 
of February, delegates met at No. 8, Queen Street, Seven Dials; 
Hardy was there; it was reported, an anxiety to preſerve divi- 


| fions' 16 and 25 as poor diviſions; that they would be of great 


ſervice if we go to war. This was an obſervation of Margarot's. 

It was'faid by many, that it was eventually expected there would 
be a riſing in the country. It was remarked, that there were no 
anfwers paſſed, though two letters had been ſent. A Sheffield 


letter, of the 16th of January, oy order of the Conſtitutional 
I 


Society,, had been conveyed to all the ſocieties, requeſting to 
know how far they meant to go, and that they were all of one 
opinion not to petition this year. Hardy, who was prefent, pro- 
poſes a: delegate from each diviſion of the fociety, to agree how 
to proceed. Mr. Fox's obſervation in the Houſe of Commons, 
that the people had a right to alter the government when they 
pleaſed; that the Scotch Convention, and the Iriſh, had done it; 


aid the London Correſponding Society was firft formed, to ſend 


a delegate to all the other ſocieties, to determine the beſt way 
af reform. The Friends of the People in the Borough ſtill 
exiſt, 'and were determined to communicate with this and other 


ſocieties, and enquire into their intentions. It was agreed, on a 
Circular letter to all the ſocieties, to meet, and come to ſome 


determination. The queſtion to be debated at each diviſion 
what is the beſt way of proceeding, and the meetings to be ad- 
vertiſed. Determined to write to Sheffield, to inform them they 


will ſtrictly anſwer how they mean to proceed. Upon the x4th 


of February, 1793, diviſion 12 choſe Godfrey as a delegate, 


who was rejected, as being Lord George Gordon's attorney; 


and they faid, his name was bad. The note is, that they would 


never have any man in the diviſion connected with Lord George 


Gordon, who was a troubleſome man; he was rejected; that 


they were to meet the following week. Determined to meet 
the next week, to know if they were to petition Parliament; it 
would divert the public attention for the preſent. - It was agreed 
to demand a conference of the Conſtitutional Society; they are 


drawing up a ſtate of the repreſentation, and are going as far as 


ve are; the Friends of the People do not go ſo far; the Borough 


Society 


: 


El „ 
Society do not go ſo far; the Holborn ſociety ſay, they are for. - 
a republic; that that ſociety had ſince broken up, and moſt of 
the members have joined the Londen, Correſponding Society; 
that there were ſix ſocieties to confer. There was a letter ſent: 
to the Conſtitutional Society at Sheſꝭ eld, to ſay, that there will 
be a conference about this matter, and that they will write. 
The diviſion 39. propefed for conſideration three motions-— 
whether to petition the King, the Parliament, or to call a Con- 

vention. Remarked, it would be well to decline coming to any 
reſolution till the whole nation are agreed. Margarot ſays, they 
ſhould neither petition nor remonſtrate, it would be unconftitu- 
tional. -Reported, that the Aldgate Society had thanked Mr. 
Fox for his ſpeech, that the people might alter the B 
when they pleaſed, without giving their reaſons.—-Diviſion 231 
held 19th February, in Crown Street. The age for election 
was agitated, and it is put to the vote; and it was determined in 
that ſociety. to petition Parliament. The 24th of February the 
delegates met; Godfrey was re- choſen, and rejected again. God- 
frey ſaid, they might reject, and reject again; he faid, he would 
not quit the place :---and they adjourned to No. 57, Charles 
tre t. 185 8 | EE 5 
On Saturday evening, the 23d, it was reported, that a great 
number of delegates were in town from different ſocieties to pro- 
cure this reform. -A correſpondence opened at Southampton. 
A letter was ſent from the Conſtitutional Society, that they were 
to adjourn to the 15th of March, to ſee what Mr. Grey would 
do in Parliament. Agreed to write to all the ſocieties to ſend a 
petition to Parliament; that theirs. was to be prepared imme- 
diately, and it was expected they ſhould have 200,000 names; 
that if this petition was rejected, they would write to their 
friends to continue, as then there would be time for them all to 
unite and petition the King. The Friends of the People ap- 
proved of Mr. Grey's remonſtrance.Reported, that the Bank's 
refuling to diſcount, would aſſiſt the cauſe by creating inſolvency. 
A man propoſed to ſubſcribe to a book againſt impriſonment 
for debt; they refuſed to ſubſcribe,” but they agree to take ex- 
tracts out of it, Which were publiſhed.--- There was a letter 
ſigned by Carter or Curtis, of the x5th.of February, who ſigned 
the anſwer of the Friends of the People, in anſwer to a letter of 
the Correſponding Society of the ift,, and an anſwer from the 
Norwich Society. Phe Norwich Society don think the Friends 
of the People are friends to the cauſe. i Ca 
On the 28th of February, the delegates met. Mr. Margarot 
propoſed thanks to Mr. Fox, and the minority, and to Lord Lau- 
derdale, &c. and that this ſhould be advertiſed.---A letter from 
Sheffield, encloſing. the reſolutions of the 13th of February, by 
order of the committee. The witneſs gives extracts of the let- 

ter; it is agreed to write to Sheffield to inform them, that a 
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petition to Parliament, though we, do not ſucceed, yet at this 
time will anſwer a good purpoſe; the London Correſponding 
Society are going to petition, and to write to all the ſocieties in 
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the kingdom to do fo, and cauſe the ſubject to be agitated every 
week; that there was no time to be loſt, and they ſay that we 
equally lament the war. -A petition of the London Correſpond- 
ing Society to be ſent by Margarot to Mr. Fox, to be preſented. 
---On the. 7th of March, fourteen delegates were preſent; 
Hardy was one. The petition was produced, and read to the 
diviſions upon the 14th of Moth New delegates to be choſen 
on the 28th.---Moved that Mr. Friend's pamphlet on the war be 
re- printed; petitions to be drawn out on rolls of parchment, each 
_ delegate to have one, to try what coffee-houſe would take it in 
for lignatures. On the 21ſt of March, Baxter reported, that 
there had been conſtables at his diviſion.---A letter dated the 
15th of March to Hardy, from Birmingham, of which he gives 
extracts, beginning, Citizen Hardy. 33 that the Friends, 
of the People have received two letters from the Friends of Free- 
dom at Sheffield.---Grant and Littlejohn were diſcharged from 
their ſituation as honorary members of the Conſtitutional Society. 
The Conſtitutional Society wrote to this ſociety to ſend other 
honorary members: Grant was diſcharged becauſe he refuſed to 
| 7 up the manuſcript. A motion was made to print 1009 of 
Triend's Addreſs to Republicans and Anti-republicans, to make 
extracts and ſtrong remarks, by Mr. Margarot. Upon the 28th 
March there were 718 ſignatures to the petition, and five ſkins 
not yet brought in. And the ſelect Committee to make new 
laws, to be ſubmitted to each divifion. , RS 
On the 4th of April the witneſs was re-elected again a dele- 
gate of the Select Committee, to conſider of regulations or heads 
prepared, and among others a plan of a conſtitution upon general 
principles. Upon the 11th April 2000 had ſigned the petition, 
Wrote to the Friends of the People, thanking them for their 
impartial {tate of the repreſentation. Small bills to be ſtuck up 
in the night-time, informing the public where the petition lay _ 
for ſignatures: 2500 ſigned, on the 29th April. Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, Lord Sempel in the chair; many of them talked 
very boldly, and laughed at the fears of the public; and were ſure 
a revolution would take place in this country. The toaſts were, 
May deſpotiſm be trampled under the hoofs of the ſwiniſh mul- 
titude Freedom to France, and ei to all Europe Thomas 
Paine, &c. On the 2d May, 11 delegates preſent, Mr. Fox 
wrote to Hardy, that the petition brought to him wanted an 
article of reform which was contrary to his opinion; he did not 
think it proper for him to preſent it, but he would preſent it if 
they deſired it. Mr. Francis was deſired to preſent it. LwWo 
delegates, from Sheffield, were made honorary members Ni — 
. | „ 
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| Fox's note was produced, but nothing particular was done upon 
%% 
The 16th May, No. 7 propoſed to draw up a remonſtrance 
againſt the war; it was faid Mr. Hardy had received an anony- 
| mous letter. 23d May, twelve delegates; called a general meet- 
ing; a letter from Littlejohn; propoſed to have a committee to 
prepare an addrefs; notice was taken of the letter of Le Brun to 
Lord Grenville, and it was obſerved, this might be thought to 
have come from ſome communication with France, and they choſe 
to wait to ſee what notice ſhould be taken of that letter. It does 
not appear what that was. On the 3oth May, Hardy, enen 
to break up for three months; this was not carried. 6th June, a 
1 was advertiſed, appointing five o'clock for going. 
Thanks to Mr. Wharton for his ſpeech; agreed to be ie 
and comments to be made upon it. Conſtitutional Society publiſh 
10,000 copies of Wharton's ſpeech. On the 13th June he ceaſed 
to be A On the 25th of September, he was at diviſion 
No. 23, at Bandy-Leg-W alk : reported, that there is a new 
ſociety at Coventry, which increaſes. It was reported that there 
was à new diviſion of the London Correſponding Society. It 
was ſtated that Mr. Cruden, of Walworth, had written that. 
offenſive paper---the Guillotine. Tt was remarked, that he was 
ſuppoſed to be employed by the Convention of France, It was 
reported, that there was a petition to the King, brought forward 
at the laſt meeting of delegates, which was declared by Mr, 
Vaughan to be treafonable, and another was ordered to be 
preſented. rr 

On the 7th of October, 18 new members were elected. Mr. 
Bell was going to Ireland, to eſtabliſh a new correſpondence there. 
Petition from the delegates againſt the war. Hodgſon preſident, 
Hardy ſecretary. The next week in October there was a com- 
mittee to elect two delegates, to be ſent to the Convention in 
Scotland, Margarot and Gerald were elected; this was at a 
houſe in Hackney Road. Upon the 5th November, diviſion 25, 
the delegate reported that Baxter was choſen chairman; that 
Margarot and Gerald went to Scotland the 3oth October. That 
the funds were low, ſubſcriptions not equal to the expence : an- 
other delegate to be choſen from each divition, to form and to reviſe 
the conſtitution of the ſociety. A ſociety at Briſtol correſponds. 
Colonel Macleod and Sinclair were gone to Edinburgh as dele- 
gates from the Conſtitutional Society. Heard of an aſſociation 
at Lambeth to learn exerciſe, and not modelled ; theſe were 
members of the London Correſponding Society, who were de- 
ſirous of introducing the exerciſing of the ſociety's diviſions, on 
different nights, That memorandum reſpeCting the aſſociation 
at Lambeth, is ſo far material that it ſpeaks of that aſſociation as 
an aſſociation that had only been heard of for the firſt time, and 
had not originally proceeded from the Committee of * 
| | n 
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| the +2 Uyibon-meeting; No. 23; 2 
letter from Norwich, approving. of the Convention in Edin- 
burgh: che finances Iow, a ſecond. ſubſcription wanted to ſupport 
* the delegates to Scotland. Then there is a kind of inſtruction 
or memorandum to the delegates, a letter ſent to the delegates to 
© viſit all the ſocieties in Scotland. The witneſs ſays, he firft 
| thought what was ſaid of the, finances relgted to the Norwich 
. © Tociety; but looking again, he rather thinks it relates to his own 
+ ſociety. | A report of the delegates to the Committee of Dele- 
. _ pates, reported that there was to be a ſecond general meeting at 
Edinburgh; afterwards altered, and intended to be at Glaſgow. 
A letter read on the 8th November, from Hardy to the delegates 
in Scotland. On the 2d of January, the witneſs attends again 
as delegate, Hardy ſecretary. No perſon to be elected a dele- 
gate till he had been two months a member. It was agreed to 
draw an hand-bill to approve of the conduct of the delegates at 
Edinburgh, cenſuring the magiſtrates, and to diſtribute a thouſand 
in Edinburgh. A letter, figned William Broomhead, chair- 
man, from Sheffield, was Ba recommending them to come to 
ſome ſpirited reſolutions, to be adopted for the ſupport of the dele- 
gates immediately, and mentions that there were 2000 at the 
meeting. The gth of January he has not got Hardy's name as 
preſent, but believes he was.---General meeting on the 20th ; 
dinner to be at the Globe, and a Sub-committee to be appointed 
fror the management of it---Thelwall, Franklow, and Stiff, to 
de the Sub- committee. The following perſons to be ſtewards--- 
Thelwall, Franklow, John Agar, Stewart Kyd, John Lovet, 
Harriſon, Stiff, Peacock, Harris, Sinclair, Powell, Williams, 
Mitchel, Pearce, Moore, Moffat, and Martin; tickets to be 58. 
thoſe who dine paid 58. bd. and-thoſe who did not dine paid 6d. 
Another Sub-committee to be appointed, to write to the ſocie- 
ties to unite in an addreſs. to the public on their invaded rights 
y the proceedings of the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, and to diſ- 
cuſs the conduct of Mr. Dundas. The witneſs Lynam was re- 
ported to be a ſpy: he was tried, on the 1 3th of June, at the 
Committee of Delegates, and acquitted by a great majority. 
Martin was prefent at the meeting at the Globe Tavern ; he 
ſays, he was there before the meeting began: when they aſ- 
ſembled, the floor gave way they went to the room above 
ſtairs there was a place built for a muſician on one one ſide of 
the room Martin, Richter, Hardy, and Ramſey, were there — 
the ſhort-hand writer reported Margarot's trial. The next thing 
Was an addreſs to the nation, which was carried: Hardy was 
there, and he gave the toaſts, and bills recommended to be ſtuck 
up, ſaying what grievances they want to be redrefled, The next 
thing that came forward was a box for the ſubſcription to ſup- 
port the delegates in Scotland, which was 131. 38. 5d. and ning 
; bad ſhillings, It was propoſed to publiſh the names of _ 
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_ veſted with difcreti 
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who had given evidence againſt the patriots, and this was ob- 


jected to by Thelwall, on account of n they 
were to chooſe two ſub-delegates to watch the! it ey 
night, and a Committee was choſen to watch the parliamentary 
e wr the 3oth of January it was propoſed to 
open diviſu 


arliament every 


ons to all parts, and raiſe ſubſcriptions for the delegates 
in Scotland. No. 13 recommend to thoſe members not to ſub- 


ſeribe. No. 8 wiſhed to know if they ſhould remove; there 
were a vaſt number of preſs-gangs conſtantly about, and they 


loſt their buſineſs. Thelwall moved to appoint a further Com- 


' mittee of Delegates, to conſider of meaſures to be purſued during 
this poſture of affairs; 


ſe of the General Committee of De- 
ed up by the other delegates, to be in- 
ary power to report to the Committee, 


legates choſen, to be 


who might diflolve them when they pleaſed: Martin, Baxter, 


wall propoſed a Committee of two, as a 
to report to the General Committee---this was withdrawn. A 


mentioned. 


Thelwall, and Moore, are named it is carried unanimouſſy 


the Secret Committee to conſider what meaſures were neceſſary 


to be adopted, according to the meaſures of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and to call a General Committee of Delegates when they 


 faw proper. A Sub- committee of three was propoſed to con- 


ſider of raiſing ſubſcriptions for the 1 in Rings"; Thel- 
ommittee of Exigence, 


letter was ſtated from Briſtol to their old friends new revived.--- 
Upon the 6th of February, Hardy being preſent, there is a mo- 


tion from the Permanent Committee to-appoint others not known. 
_ His memorandum is---as it was thought dangerous, they were 


to be diffolved, and to name others, and their names not to be 


You will take notice, Gentlemen, of the progreſs of this ap- 


pointment of a Committee, which was to be a Secret Committee 
to act in the preſent poſture of affairs; that afterwards this Com- 


' mittee was diſſolved in this-extraordinary manner; they were ta 


name a Secret Committee whoſe names were not to be known, 
ſo that the buſineſs was to be conducted by a Secret Committee, 


who might probably be the ſame perſons, who might not be 


known to be the ſame perſons ; and the ground of it is, that it 
was thought to be dangerous. What it was that the Secret 


Committee were to do, is matter of obſervation upon this ex- 


traordinary proceeding. ' There is a letter in a parcel from 
Sheffield, from Margarot, dated the 11th of January, and a 
letter from Gerald, for a ſhort-hand writer to come down and 


take his trial; a motion to reprint the Rights of Swine ; a mo- 


tion for a Committee of ſeven to reviſe the new conſtitution; a. 


motion that 5000 copies of Lord Stanhope's ſpeech upon foreign 
troops be printed, and return him thanks, He ſays, he ceafed 
to be a delegate ſoon after; he was then afked, who and what he 


was; he deſcribes himſelf to be an ironmonger, and in the com- 
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miſſion line; that he was firſt among theſe ſocieties by accident 
at- the ſign of the Manſion Houſe, where he ſaw ſome of the 8 


reſolutions, when he told the landlord that this appeared to him 


to be a meeting to overturn the conſtitution, and adviſed him not 


to let them meet there any more. He ſays, he went into the 


room and converſed with Watſon, and he refers to a paper which 


the landlord ſhewed him, which was the reſolution and addreſs 


of the ſociety, and he refers to a paper dated October r, 1792. 
Upon his croſs-examination he ſays further, that he is in the 
eommiſſion line; has done buſineſs for Birmingham and Shef- 
field; he has no commiſſion from any manufactory at preſent; he 
is now applying for buſineſs at the Eaſt Indies; he was ſeven 
years in this way in a ſmall degree; did a great deal of buſineſs 
alt ſeaſon; that he firſt had a warehouſe in Wood Street from 
there he came to Walbrook; he has not been in the retail branch 
ſince he left Alexander's houſe: that the reſolutions and addreſſes 
were firſt publiſhed upon the 24th of May, 1792; he ſeemed to 
think as them. He ſays, when he was tried for being a ſpy, he 


was tried upon the evidence of ſeveral gentlemen, who were 
brought forward to prove that he was not a friend to the ſociety, 


He had been abſent in Staffordſhire and Yorkſhire for ſome 
time. He conſulted with a friend, who recommended it to him 
to make report of theſe tranſactions, and he has done fo from 
time to time. He thinks the firſt report he made was the gth of 
October, 1792: he made his reports to one whom he was certain 


would communicate thoſe reports to the proper channel, but that 


the perſon was. not a magiſtrate. He ſaid, that he put down 
every thing he could; it was his duty to do fo, for he was to 


report to his own diviſion, and he gave the ſame reports to his 
diviſion as he did to government. „„ og 


Gentlemen, it has been a tedious work to go through the 
broken account of the tranſactions of this man's notes, but, upon 
the whole, they carry with them very great marks of authen- 
ticity, and with reſpect to thoſe facts which were clearly col- 
lected from them, they ſeem weightily proyed, for I cannot ſee . 


that the evidence of this man is ſhaken in any particular what- 


ever; for if any man chooſes to give information of proceedings 
which he took to be dangerous to the conſtitution, to ſay that 
that is to affect his credit, is not a thing fit to be afferted in a 
Court of Juſtice, nor fit to be encouraged by a Jury, Where 
men of this deſcription give evidence, and they give evidence 
in a way that is fairly open to obſervation, the circumſtance of 
their giving evidence in that manner will have its weight; but - 


if their evidence in other reſpects is conſiſtent, uniform, proba- 
ble, and unimpeached, it is not enough to ſay this man went into 
this ſociety on purpoſe to inform the magiſtrate what was paſling, 
for it ſeemed neceſſary that that ſhould be done it was ch | 

of the magittrate to watch over the public peace; and if there 


e duty 


were 


% 


L E | 

were any ſecret eee it was the duty of the magiſtrate; 
by all poſſible means, to bring thoſe proceedings all forward to 
the teſt of the law, to ſee if there is any thing irregular in them 

or no; and the magiſtrate would neglect his duty if he did not 
do ſo. 5 & 4 — ; . | T2 HOT HE96 393-195 
Gentlemen, the next witneſs is Maclean, He produces a let- 

ter found upon Adams, the ſecretary of the Conſtitutional So- 
ciety, of the 13th of October, 1792---a letter from the editors 
of the Patriot, at Sheffield, directed to John Andree, fecretary to 
the Society of the Friends of the People, and of the Rights of 
Man, at Stockport. This letter, though of a pretty old date, is 
one that ſeems to deſerve attention, and therefore, if you pleaſe, 
it ſhall be read to you, to ſhew the extraordinary diligence and 
attention with which the making of proſelytes to this cauſe was 
purſued in that part of the country, as well as in many others. 

( The letter was read by the Clerk of the Court, dated October 
the 13th,- 1792.) See page 277, Vol. I. of this worxk 
{DE Aber was alſo read by the Clerk of the Court.) See 
Appendix to this work. 1 „%% OL ER 
The next witneſs is Coates; he was an apprentice to Frank- 
low, No. 1, China Walk, Lambeth. He fays, he was bound in 
November laſt ; that Franklow uſed to be out late at nights, 
_ exerciſing twice a week, and went on exercifing with fire- arms 
up. ſtairs twice a week, about eight o'clock in the evening; 
Shelmerdine and Williams were two of the | perſons who uſed 
to be there; there were about eight of them, and he ſuppoſes 
they were the ſame perſons; the window-ſhutters uſed to be ſhut, 
and the fire arms lay upon the board; they uſed to go ſometimes 
to Worceſter Street, in the Borough; that he once ſaw his maſter 
in regimentals, and that Mr. Williams had a uniform; he ſaw 

his maſter in regimentals one Sunday morning in the houſe. 
James Walſh ſays, he was at Chalk Farm when Richter read 
the reſolutions, and he heard the word Convention mentioned by 
him, and that they formed a correſpondence with different ſo- 
cieties, and different towns. | That was all he could ſay, except 
that there were 200, oo copies of the reſolutions to be printed; 
and he ſaid that Thelwall ſpoke very violently. TS. 
The next witneſs is Thomas Green. He fays he is a perfu- 
mer, that he alſo, deals in knives and cutlery ; that it is cuſto- 
mary for perfumers to deal in ſuch articles. He ſays, he had a 
knife with a catch in the back; that he had three dozen of them 
from Sheffield. He ſays, they were packed in ſmall parcels; he 
has ſold fourteen of them; he can name three or four perſons 
who bought ſingle knives, and one was the priſoner at the bar, 
and that he gave him fix others in the package; he was to make 
choice of one, and if he could diſpoſe of the reſt, he might: he 
did not book them to him, and he returned four the week after. 
It turned out, the reſt were not returned till after Hardy was ap- 
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prehended ; he had not called for them before. He had fold one 
to Billington, and one to Graves : he had them from Scofield 
and Company, in Sheffield. He fayz,, that he had dealt with an- 
other perſon in Sheffield, but 55 t they had riders who called and 
ſhewed him this knife, and ſo he ordered this parcel: they are to 
be had in the Strand, and in other places. He ſays, he To abt 
know how Hardy came to know he had them. He ſays, he was 
eating his ſupper with one of theſe knives in Compton Street, 
after the Chalk Farm meeting, and there was an obſervatien 
made upon them that they were a very uſeful knife. He ſaid, hge 
uſed ſuch a knife as this ſeven years ago. This is upon the 
croſs- examination. He has twenty of the three dozen left; moſt 
cutlers” ſhops have them. As to Groves, he came to purchaſe a 
knife, and he remarked the utility of the knife. He did not tell 
Groves he had ſold two or three hundred of them; that he might 
"7 it was a ſaleable article, not chooſing to diſcourage the ſale 
f his own goods. He did not ſay his wife was a damned ariſto- 
crat, he did not uſe ſuch an expreſſion; he did not deſire Groves 
to ſpeak low. They were open in a glaſs caſe for ſale. He did 
not keep them to ſell to miſchievous people---he does not remem- 
ber a word. about mentioning either his wife or ariſtocrat---hec 
never wiſhed to keep that circumſtance from his wife that he ſold 
theſe knives. 13 1 N 5 vn; X a0; wok 23. 0017193! 
Now here is undoubtedly, a flat contradiction, between this 
witneſs and Groyes. They are both the witneſſes called on the 
part of the Crown: they certainly put you under a dilemma, 
which makes it difficult for you to judge that Groves is a perſon 
that is entitled to credit for what he has ſaid; at the ſame time 
though contradicted in this particular, as he is not contradicted in 
other particulars, where witneſſes might have been called to have 
contradicted him, is a circumſtance, for your confideration:- 1 
am not at all inclined to defire you to giye more credit When he 
is contradicted in one particular, than you think he is entitled to 
VV ß ̃ yodd 36dt 7 arora emit rf 
The next witneſs. is Edward Hodſon, a printer; he declines. 
anſwering whether he printed a paper which was ſhewn to him; 
but allows that one Hodgſon brought him a copy to print reſpect- 
ing the ins and outs. (See page 97, of this volume,) He 
ſays he has not any reaſon to think they had any thing but a reform 
of Parliament in view, that they meant to attack the King, or 
diſplace the Lords; he would not have continued in the ſocietx 
a moment longer, if he had ſuppoſed any ſuch thing; he ſays that 
upon Hardy and Adams being taken up, and reports being in 
circulation, that, under pretence of reform, they had other ob- 
jects, he left them. He ſaid, he underſtood the Convention was 
not a thing determined upon; that they were to take the adyice . - - 
of the ſocieties in the country whether they were to aſſemble a 
Convention: he ſaid there was no idea of making laws, or in- 
i, ee eB io hs Toa 
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read the reſolutions at Chalk Farm; that he had ſeen the printed. 
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The next witneſs is from e eblgn ns a member | 


of the ſociety of the Friends of the People in Edi 
member of the Britiſh Convention. In the end of 


wy 


the other ſocieties in Scotland to the Britiſh Convention in Edin- 


burgh * he received ſome papers from Mr. Stock at Edinburgh, 
a member of a ſociety of the ſame nature, and fent ſeveral of _ 


s of Paine; 
MDYn 90 oat ieee 
im to. print the proceedings at 


diborghs and a 
| ne overnber, _ 
or the beginning of December laſt, there were delegate from 


— 


them into the country: he ſent ſome to Perth to Mr. Miller, ne 


to Strathaven, one to Paiſley; he is not certain if he ſent one to 
Dundee; he cannot be certain whether he was preſent at the vote 
of union in the Convention, when they extended their hands; he 
remembers the fact of their diſperſion; he ſays the circular letter 
which has been produced, is the paper that was ſent by him into 


different parts of the country. 
Upon his croſs- examination he ſays, that hi 


* 


the proper means was petitioning; he conceived no other 


intent; there was nothing ſaid againſt the King that he heard. 
He ſays, it would have been fooliſh enough for them to attempt to 
bind the people. The Britiſh Convention conſiſted. of about 
200 people; that they had no arms to attack the magiſtracy, no 
means of reſiſtance. He fays, they nad nothing illegal in 
their thoughts; if he had thought the meeting had been illegal, 
he would not have joined; or if he had thought it dangerous to 
the King, he would not have done it. All the focicties were on 


s only object was 
a reform in the Houſe of Commons; he never thought there was 

an intention to attack the King or Houſe of Lords; they did 
not at all conſider themſelves as a Parliament, and he thought __ 


the ſame ground; that they were moſt of them people of good :0q! 


character, people of ſober lives and morals. He ſays, he does 
not recollect being preſent at a particular refolution which was 
read to him. He fays,' he thinks he was preſent at the reſolu- 
tion about the Habeas Corpus Act, and that they were to mect 
at the place appointed by a Secret Committee; that, as he under- _ + 
ſtood, it was for a new Convention, to petition Parliament; he 
n any other terms; and theß 


would not have agreed to it upon 
were to ſpecify a particular plan of reform. | 


Arthur MEwen ſays, he lives at the Water of Leith. He 
ſays, he remembers the committee of which Watt was a member. 


Beſides the Committee of Union, there was another committee, 


a dub-committee of Ways and Means---Mr. Stock, Mr. Brooke, 


Mr. Aiteheſon, Mr. Waldron, Mr. Downie, Mr. Watt, and 
himſelf, were members of that committee, including the affairs 


of 
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of. Mc: Skirving, kt ae he never fav 'the letter enquired 
after; that Watt read a plan to them to ſeize the Lord Juftice - 
Clerk of Scotland, and the belt of the Lords of ' Countif and 
Seſfion, and the Lord Provoſt of Edinburgh; to kindle a fire at 
the Exciſe-office, in the New Town; that parties fhould be 
ſtationed in the ſtreet, to intercept the ſoldiers as they came 
down from the Caſtle, and the f re was to draw the military from 


the Caſtle, and, coming to a point, they were to incloſe them 


between two fires; they were to be incloſed by two parties in 
theſe different ſtations; that two parties were to ſcize the dif- 
ferent banking-houſes in Edinburgh, and commiſſtoners were to 
be appointed to go and demand the caſh from the banks. He did 
not know who was to execute this. The witneſs ſaid, he ob- 
jected to all this, and ſaid he would not agree to any thing that 
Thould diſturb the peace, or ſhed the blood of his countrymen, 
Mr. Waldron agreed with him, and no further communication 


was made at that time, He fays, at another time, Watt propoſed 


a plan that there ſhould be a proclamation, prohibiting all farmers 
that dealt in corn, hay, and grain, to remove the ſame from their 
reſpective places of abode, upon pain of. death; and then there 
was to be an order that the King and his Miniſters ſhould put an 
end to the bloody war, de abide by the conſequences. The copy 
of this addreſs was to be ſent off to the King, the morning after 
the attack. He ſaid, theſe things did not belong to the cauſe of 
reform, and he would have nothing to do with them. That 


Watt beſpoke ſome pikes of Orrock, a ſmith. Watt ſaid, one 


that he had ſketched upon a board would do. He bade him work 


hard, for he had four thouſand to fend to Perth, beſides what he 


had to diſtribute about Edinburgh. Mr. Stock was of the com- 
mittee, and ſaid he was going to London or Briſtol, and would 


wait on Mr. Hardy, by the deſire of Watt, with whom he wiſhed 


to correſpond in a fafe manner. By the deſire of Watt, Stock 


took this letter, and promiſed he would do every thing in his 


power to eſtabliſ a correſpondence. Stock took a flip of paper, 
and gave him a token, which he conſidered as a fecure mode of 
correſpondence. The letter was ſignifying, that the ariſtocrats 
were doing ſo and fo, and the democtats were doing fo and fo. 
He was to call again, but he faw him no more. TOUT 112451 


1 


Upon his croſs- examination he fays, that the ſociety to which 


he belonged conſiſted of about 20; that he attended the Conven- 
tion ſeveral times ; that they met of a night to obtain a parlia- 


mentary reform by petition, and that it was to come under con- 
ſideration the night of the diſperſion. Upon that, there was a 
ſcroll of a petition brought forward; they put a negative upon it, 


in a certain way, by calling for the order of the day. So that 


in that ſtory of his he muſt be miſtaken. He ſays, it was to 
come under conſideration the night of the diſperſion- that there 


were near 200 members==-they had no arms, and he had e 
„ | ; ear 


E F- 


heard of an intention to uſe force; univerſal ſuffrage, and an- 


nual or triennial Parliaments, was their, object---there, was no- 


thing ſaid touching the King ot Lords. He was then aſked for 


what purpoſe that Committee of Union was formed; he ſays, he 
cannot undertake to ſay; what that Committee of Union was 
formed for; he never was in it but that night when Skirving's 
letter was read, at the time of meeting, ol he was appointed 4 
member of the Committee of Union, when a Sub- committee 


was formed. He ſays, he heard the delegates were to have an- 


other Convention, of the time and place of nieeting of which 
they were to get information from the ſocieties. ' & 


> * 


The next witneſs is William Middleton. He ſays, he ſearched 


# 8 


the houſes of Watt and Orrock on the 15th of May, where he 
found a number of pikes finiſhed and unfiniſhed; bak nothing 
turns on that. „VNN | „ 

Gentlemen, this is the evidence they give of a conſpiracy 
breaking out in Scotland after the diſperſion of the Convention, 


which Mr. Attorney General makes a part of this general plan 
in this country -that by poſſibility, Hardy's circular letter, or 


ſome other of Hardy's publications, or of the Sheffield ſociety, 
or the Conſtitutional Society, might have excited this, is cer- 
tainly true, and therefore the evidence could not be rejected; hut 
as to the bringing home to Hardy that he was implicated in this 
conſpiracy, it does not appear to me to go to that length, for all 
the converſation about the letter, of carrying a letter to Hardy 


by Stock, comes to nothing; Hardy, never had that letter, 


Upon the whole, therefore, it does rather ſeem to have been 
ſomcething that had broke out in conſequence of the pains that 
huve been taken in general throughout the country to irritate it; 
but I cannot ſee any thing to ſuppoſe that Hardy could poſſibly 
be concerned in this part of the, conſpiracy, or knew any thing 
at Ml Ahn ooornr ne oe 5 928 
The next witneſs is John Shaw. He produced papers found 


upon Thelwall and upon Martin, and theſe papers are of Mar- 


tin's hand- writing, one copy of which is found in Martin's poſ- 
ſeſſion, and another copy in Thelwall's, on the 13th of May, 
after Hardy was apprehended ; but they become eyidence even 
in this caſe againft Hardy, from the circumſtance of their having 
been proved by two witneſſes to have been in Martin's poſſeſſion 
before Hardy was apprehended; they therefore were papers ex- 
iſting before his apprehenſion, This paper purports to be the 
project of reſolutions for the meeting at Chalk Farm; they dif- 
ter eflentially from the reſolutions that were there agreed to, and 
appear to be of a more direct violent caſt than thoſe reſolutions 
were, becauſe they point out immediately to the perſon of the 
King —it is proper you ſhould hear that paper now read. 
(Read by the: Clerk of the Court.) See page 126 of this 
TE 5 11 owe 
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«Reſolved, That it is the right and bounden duty of the popes 
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\ ever ſeen, 


views as to the 35 e ſeveral exla- 
tions with Hardy on political ſubjects; that cutiolity led him 75 
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The reſolution that affe&s my mind moſt, is the laſt--.. 
to puniſh all traitors againſt the nation, and that the following 


words are now. not apart, of the oath of allegiance, to wit 
„ declare: it Is not lawful, on any pretence Whatever, to take 


_arms againſt the King.“ What is conveyed by that, is too 


apparent. The, WER VT 

A more dangerous, and a more treaſonable paper, was hardly 
ever this paper I have to remark, there is no evidence 
which brings it home directly to the priſoner Hardy, but the 
evidence ſtates this-— that it is manifeſtly a draft of a reſolution, 
which, in the mind of the drawer, was intended for a reſolution 
of the London Correſponding Society, aſſembled at that time, 
the 14th of April, 1794. Upon that 14th of April, the Chalk 
Farm reſolutions were promulgated ; the paper was found upon 
Thelwall and Martin, who were taking an active part at that 


meeting; and ſuch a paper found upon Thelwall and Martin go 
but too plainly to ſhew what was floating in the minds of theſe 


men- that ſome very dangerous deſigns were conceived by ſome 
of them, and intended to be brought forward by ſome people, 
but by which of them there is no direct evidence---that you 
can only gueſs at. You know, that of thoſe who tranſacted the 
buſineſs of this ſociety, Hardy was a principal one; you will 


judge whether that convinces you that he had any thing to do 


with this, or whether it has nothing to do but with the perſon 
upon whom it was found; that is matter for your conſideration: 
but it certainly ſhews that, in the minds of theſe perſons, there 
was danger in the moſt alarming degree of violence, that one 
tan hardly venture to contemplate---a degree of wickedneſs one 
can hardly ſuppoſe poſſible. ** 


. . * 


'-. Gentlemen, with this evidence, the proof on the part of the 


proſecution cloſes---T will now, therefore, ſtate to you the evi- 
dence on the part of the priſoner. ' | 


- "Lorriman Goddard is the firſt witneſs. He ſays, he is a mem- 
ber of the London Correſponding Society, his diviſion was 
No. 2, the ſame as Hardy's. He Five. he attended very regu- 
Larly- he does not know that he miſſed a night for two years. 


He ſays, he ceaſed to be a member when Hardy was taken up; 


that Hardy was rarely abſent---hardly ever abſent; that he hardly 
ever miſſed calling on Hardy on a n that he was a re- 
mar kable peatenble man, and friendly to all; that when the 
nieetings were diſperſed, he deſired that they would not even 
bring a ſtick with them; that his objects were a parliamentary 
reform in the Houſe of Commons; that it was no part of their 
view to make any alteration in the Houſe of Lords; he had no 

Coen: He ſays, that he had ſeveral converſa- 
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ak him à number of queſtions > reaſon to heli 
he had different yiews from him. He ſays, he never heard of the 
letter abbut the pikes. He fays, his brother introduced him, and 
that he was at the Globe Tavern and at Chalk Farm; that every 
thing was very peaceable ; that there were ſome reſolutions in 
print, and tha the paper contained a correct account. of what 
paſſed. He hooks al. that was tranſacted at both places was 


agreeable to the law of the land; he knew that the fociety ſent 


delegates to the Scotch Convention, but that he himſelf was not 
in office. He fays, he has heard of a Secret Committee; he 


never heard who, they were; he does not think that the 1 A 


knew who the Secret Committee were; he knew 

their proceedings, nor did he chooſe to attend after Hardy was 
taken up. Mr. Margarot and Mr. Gerald were the delegates 
to the Seotch Convention. He was in the fociety two years 


within a month, but not before the 6th of Auguſt, 1792. He 


ſays, he heard of a circular letter, which went to Scotland, for 
calling another Convention; he does not know how it got there; 
he heard of this at his diviſion; that this was to call a Conven- 
tion; that there might be ſongs after dinner, but ſongs were not 
in general introduced; he has heard of the ſong, « God fave 
the ihrs of Man.“ He has ſeen the ſong; © Plant, plant the 

Tree,” but never heard it fung. A man uſed to attend the ſo- 
ciety with a pack of idle ſongs; they had all Mr. Thelwall's 
ſongs; which he did not think there was any harm in; three of 
his ſongs were printed on one ſheet of paperz he cannot recol- 
lect the title. The only obſervation that occurs to me upon this 
evidence is, the diftance at which he ſeems to have been kept 
from all knowledge of what was doing: there was a Secret 
Committee, and the Secret Committee ſeems to have managed 
every thing that related to all the material concerns of the ſo- 


ciety; and it is remarkable, that this perſon connected with 


Hardy did not know any thing with regard to the circumſtance 


of the pikes: whether that happened by accident, or there was 


any reaſon for not , into the buſineſs of the pikes, is 
a good deal uncertain. Upon this buſineſs, it is certain, other 


perſons were acquainted, with it; and it is not eaſy to ſee why | 


he ſhould not have been made acquainted with it. 


Francis Dowling fays, he was a member of the London Cor- 
reſponding Society; that their object was a parliamentary reform 
in the Houſe of Commons, and they had no other object; they 
had 110 thoughts againſt the King or Houſe of Lords; they had 
no idea of oppoſing the government by force; that it was quite 
the contrary, or any intention wy 1 8 any thing beyond reform. 
The object of the Convention, he ſays, was to get the ſenſe of 
the delegates from the different diviſions, to obtain a reform in 
the Houſe of Commons, and there was no intention of pro- 
ceeding by force in any member of the ſociety. He ſays, that 
Vol. u. 1 5 1 e he 


eſtions; that he had no reaſon to believe 
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heard of the 
at this ſociety from the commencement. He dined at the Crown 
and Anchor the 2d of May; there was ſome muſie, but he does 
not know what it was. He was at Chalk Farm; he ſaw the 
reſolutions at the Globe Tavern; he does not know what they 


he gives it to: he was preſſe 


1 
ars and an half in the diviſion, and never ſaw or 
oi from Sheffield about pikes. He ſays, he was 


he was two 


were; he was once a (delegate for fix months; he knew Spence's 
ſhop, and has bought pamphlets of Spence; has been at Frank- 
low's ; he had never ſeen any exerciſing at Franklow's, nor had 
he heard of Edwards's pike, or Hillier's; he had heard of their 


_ exerciſing 3 he has heard of a Committee of Correſpondence--- 


if there was one, it was. voted by ballot. He knows Hodgſon 
the hatter, but he never knew of a ſecond Secret Committee 


appointed after the apprehenſion of Hardy ; he knew nothing of 
a Secret Committee in Academy Court; he knows Smith; he. 


never heard of the Guillotine, and he never heard of the Shet- 
field letter, till he ſaw it in the report; he never heard of the 
order to ſtick bills up in the night; he did not conceive it any 
thing criminal in ſticking up a bill it depended upon the con- 


tents of it. He fays, he did not hear all the contents of the 


reſolutions. The tenor of the conduct of the people, he fays, 
Was peaceable, at Chalk Farm. He ſays, he voted without 
hearing diſtinctly, but that others attended more, and that he 
voted becauſe others did; the way in which the majority of this 
aſſembly, I dare ſay, was very often obtained. 

Alexander Wills ſays, he was a member of the London Cor- 
reſponding Society between two and three years, which met in 


order to obtain a reform in the Houſe of Commons---full of 


reſpect, and honour, and fidelity to the King: he never had 
reaſon to think others intended other wiſe---never, to his know- 
ledge, was'it intended to do any thing by force---that he would 
not have continued in the ſociety, if they had had any intention 
of doing any thing by force---he never heard of any ſuch inten- 
tion, till he ſaw it in the reports of the Secret Committee. He 
ſays, the priſoner Hardy is the moſt amiable character, from all 
he had heard. DIR DUTOWLATIOVEL & ß, SL 
Upon his croſs-examination he ſays, as to himſelf, he is a 


dancing-maſter. He became a member of the London Corre- 


. Society, he ſays, ſoon after he became a member of the 
-onſtitutional Society. He wiſhed to hear clever men he took 


his rule of politics from the newſpapers---he did not hear any 


ſubject but politics diſcuſſed---he did not conſtantly attend their 
meetings---he was but little acquainted with their proceedings 
he did not ſee the books---he. never knew any body proſecuted 


for aſſiſting them in their views---he may have given a ſhilling, - 


or two, or five, or two guineas, or five guineas, to aſſiſt Carter. 
He fays, he often gives five reg, and does not know who 

upon that, and ſaid, he ſpoke 5 | 
$4.31 e 2 way 
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way of metaphor; at laſt, he ſays, he never did give guineas 1 
he did give a Few ſhillings. FR - e ſays, he is not ſure, that he 


gave more than that: he ſays, he never heard of the Secret 


Committee, nor of a Committee of Correſpondence., I think, 
notwithſtanding that ſtrange flouriſh of his concerning the five 


guineas and five ſhillings, at leaſt, that there was no harm in 


this witneſs. eg Na Dean our rt * 
The next witneſs, Archibald Hunter, was then called. He 
ſays, he knew Hardy—-he was of his diviſion--his object was 


— 


a parliamentary reform he never underſtood any thing elſe, in 


the Commons Houſe---the King and the Houſe of Lords to re- 
main as they were —he never heard of force, but from the Re- 
ports -there was no intention to attack the government of the 
country that Hardy is a peaceable, ee quiet man. 
Hardy never produced any letter at the diviſion about pikes, nor 
communicated any ſuch letter. He ſays, he continues a member 
of the ſociety---he was introduced by a relation, Joſeph Hunter 
he does not attend regularly, being frequently out of town. He 
ſays, he was at Chalk Farm, and at the Globe Tavern -he un- 


tions read, but did not attend to them, from the inattention that 
pervades! his whole conduct he could not keep his attention to 
hear what it was that was voted. He ſays, he was at No. 3, 
Compton Street, and Thelwall was there he ſupped there; 

he fays, it is ſo long ago ſince he followed any buſineſs, he can- 


not recollect what he was; at laſt, he acknowledges he was a 


perfumer and hair-drefſer twelve years ago. He ſays, his money 
is ſometimes in his pocket, ſometimes in the ſtocks, and ſome- 
times in houſes, What you can make of the evidence of up 
extraordinary witneſs, I do not know---he is one of the mo 
extraordinary witneſſes I ever heard. 1409 
The next witneſs is Alexander Fraſer. He ſays, he is a 
tailor; he ſays, he has been a member of the London Corre- 
ſponding Society about ten. months---that he ceaſed to be a 
member in April, a twelvemonth ago. He ſays, he meant par- 
liamentary reform in the Houſe of eee had no inten- 
tion reſpecting the King or the Houſe of Lords. A 
The next witneſs is William Barclay. He ſays, he is no 


member -he has known the priſoner fifteen years bears a very 


= 


good character=--he is of a peaceable, orderly diſpoſition, and a 


very honeſt man. 


. 2 a 5 29 * FOE 2} VP 1 * | 4; A 4 
The next witneſs is Thomas Oliver, a diſſenting miniſter. 


He ſays, he is no member of the ſociety; he ſays, he has known 


this man four years; he ſays, he ſhewed him a paper containin 
ſome reſolutions about reform, and he aſked him as to the objec 
of their meeting, and he ſaid, it was a parliamentary reform, in 
a peaceable and conſtitutional manner: he ſays, it was upon the 


_ lame plan the Duke of RG propoſed in the year 1 715 
| 22 p 
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the Friends of the Peop 


esse 7 


be , He frequently tried to ſuck but of him what his intent 
Was; and firſt he fad, be had done this fince the report===but 


that could not be, becauſe he has been in cuſtody ever ſince; He 


admits it was ſomewhere about May or June: he ſuys; he Was in 
"the habit of calling upon kim; that he was of a peaceable-diſ- 
© fition, of few words, an humble, honeſt, ſincere,” and good 


hriſtian; and, he ſays, he fears God and honours the King. 


He never ſaw the Chalk Farm nor the Globe Tavern reſolu- 


tions. He ſays, Mr. Hardy once mentioned the name of a Mr. 


Bogue; he ſays, he does not attend much to theſe things, having 
the employment of preaching four ſermons in a week; he fays, 
he has heard converſations, upon politics, relative to parliamentary 


- 


reform. SRP 


” 


e next witneſs is Daniel Stewart, ſecretar to the Com- 


mittee of the Society of the Friends of the People in Frith 


Street. He ſays, that in December, 1792, the London Corre- 


ſponding Society ſent a letter to the Friends of the People; the 


witneſs carried the anſwer himfelf, and this introduced a conver- 


* ation with Mr. Hardy; that he underſtood from the converſation 
That his whole object was a reform in the Houſe of Commons; 
that he meant to inform the people of the bad ſtate they were in, 
and by petitions and a great number of. ſignatures to obtain his 
point. He Raye, be called once or twice a week, out of curiofity, 

to know what oing, | 
frequently; he ſays, he never. varied, he was always for the 
Duke of Richmond's plan. They never agreed in opinion. He 


they were doing, and he talked with him very 


always thought Mr. Hardy a; ſimple inoffenfive man, the laſt man 


| to be guilty of violence. he never heard that he had a diſpoſition 


to uſe my e meaſure. 


Upon his-croſs-examination he faid; that he did not Knch that 


Hardy was an aſſociated member of the Conſtitutional Society. 


That the Friends of the People had declined all intercourſe with 


chat Society. The correſpondence between his ſociety and 
the ſociety at Sheffield, was in the month of * 1792. 
0 He cannot ſay that he ſary the addrefs of the Gth ef 


N the Auguſt 
777 he did fee the addreſs of the 20th of January, 1 794, 
and ſaw the proceedings at Chalk Farm; and he ſays, that they 


| enquired what length the Friends of the People meant to go, 


and they declined anſwering. , A liſt of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple was ſhewn him, and he ſays, there was no intercourſe between 
le and the Conſtitutional Society, there 


'D * 4 


were ſome of them who were members of bot. 


Tbe next witneſs is John Carr. He ſays, he has known the 


decent, ſober, hon 


The next is John Stevenſon. He ſays, he has known him for 


no man that goes beyond him. 


Alexander 


| the laſt eight or nine years, He was of an extremely mild, peace- 
| "dble-dilpoſtGon7 ke Whois 


7 2 357 J | 
1 — Grega: denne 25 he has known, um ſeven 
years 3 that he is 4 very: e ee ch ſober, religious man: 
chat is his general character. | 
William Henderſon; a dealer i fo 885. 5 Gigs be as known: fon 
near twenty years; he has been 1 7——. . 505 e with him 
twelve ears, and ſays he is à ſober, hone 
Mr. Stevens, a miniſter, ſays he has 1 Nn! 7 nee. he 
came to London, which i is ſeven, years y he, has attended his con- 
_  gregation during that time; — he. ſays be was a keſpectable 
character; his moral conduct was good, Ty as far as he knows 
of der that he is a man of conſcience. both towards God and 

"To Macbean fays that he has 8 Mr. Hardy ſeventeen 
years; he is a peaceable, quiet, well-diſpoſed man. That the 
witneſs had been a member of the c but had ceaſed to be 
one. He has been at Hardy's. diviſion, No. 2, - He remembers 
no reſolution about Paine's 4 of Man; he remembers their 

writing to the Conſtitutional Society; he met with them at the 
Bell, actos Street, when the ſociety was not formed; he ſays 
2 Margatot was peaceable, as far as he knew, but he was but lietle 
acquainted with him. Hardy was one of thoſe that met, and 
there was one Blake, and ſeveral others; that there were thirty 
or forty at the leaſt; that he was not there at firſt; that they had 
met two or three weeks before he came; that there were no 
clergymen or phyſicians among them; the firſt time he came, 
there might be twenty; Mr. Margarot was the principal perſon 
in forming the original laws of the ſociety. - - | 

Alexander Gordon ſays he has known him twenty years 3, 3 . he 
ſays he was a ſober, honeſt, induſtrious, peaceable man. 

. John Bogus, cabinet- maker, ſays he has known him ten years; 
he ſays he is a ſober, honeſt, peaceable, induſtrious man; that he 
4; belonged to the ſociety, but quitted it two years ; 

Matthew Dickie, a. Scotch factor, ſays * has known Hardy 
five years; that his character has been ſteicty honeſt, and he — 
had intercourſe of buſineſs, but only of buſineſs. 

James Hardy, who is not related to him, has known him For 
17 793 ſays nothing of him, but giving him the beſt of characters; 
they then call Mr. King, and the ine, for which they call 
him is, to ſhew a letter incloſed to Hardy in Daviſon's letter; 
which Daviſon's letter propoſed a plan to ardy to furniſh pikes 

from Sheffield; that 4 7 Was written to a ſociety at Norwich, ; 
and ſent incloſed; Mr. King was not able to ſpeak exactly to it: 
he does recollect the Gt, Guha of 2 letter being found; and he 


= cannot undertake to ſay whether it was opened or not. 


David Martin, of Shefheld, ſays he was a member of the ſociety 
thank. for a reform in the Commons Houſe of Parliament, by 
legal and conftitutional means: he ſay 85 % was not his object, 
| N n no reaſon to W tas ch object of other perſons 
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Was different from his o ; he had not the leaſt diſtant, idea of 


ing any 7 force: he ſays he was | 
at the time they correſponded with Scotland, when the Sheffield 


97 + 


a Committee choſen ; Gales was an active man, and he believes 
he is not now at Sheffield. The witneſs was made an aſſociated 
member of the Conſtitutional Society in 1792. He has heard 
of the proceedings of the Scotch Convention in the Gazetteer of 
of Edinburgh; and that he did not approve of the part which 


related to a Secret Committee. He ſays, being the outſide of 


the people, he did not hear the reſolutions at the Caſtle Hill. He 


fſays, had he heard the reſolution to petition Parliament no more, 


he might, perhaps, have diſapproved of it. Vorke and he had 
not exactly the ſame opinion of the plan of reform. He ſays, 
he did not know who the editors of the Patriot were. He. ſays, 
that Brown was a delegate to the Scotch Convention. 'Fhere 
were letters between their ſociety and the ſociety at Stockport, 
and he thought they were peaceably diſpoſed. He ſays, their 
fociety had a letter from the ſociety at Stockport. He proves 
Brown's hand to a letter. He ſays, he was not in the ſecret that 
the motion for a petition to Parliament, which Broomhead made 
at the Sheffield meeting, was to be negatived---that the intention 
was not to petition at preſent the Houſe of Commons. There 
was no authority, he ſays, given by the ſociety to Brown to act 
in any way but what. was legal. He admits that he has read 
Mr. Yorke's ſpeech... , i os da 2 Ot T6 

Edward Oakes, a plater at Sheffield, ſays, he has been a 
member of the ſociety ſince November---that he attended the 


meeting. His object was, to obtain by lawful and conſtitutional 


means, in co-operation with the reſt of his brethren, a reform in 
Parliament. He thought that the petitions would be heard when 
made by large bodies---that they would be more likely to im- 
preſs Parliament---that it never was their object to purſue force, 
if it had he would not have remained among them. He never 
underſtood that the ſociety as a body, nor the-individual members, 
had any object but that of reform in the Houſe of Commons, and 
that by petition. He was at tae Caſtle Hill, but he does not 


know the form of the reſolutions. He ſays, he was at the fo- 


ciety when the propoſition was made for ſending a- delegate to 
the Convention in Scotland, but he does not know whether the 
propoſition of ſending a delegate came from Scotland, or from 
themſelyes. He ſays, the object of ſending Brown as a delegate 
was to have the proper meaſures conſidered of to obtain a — 

| | | Sos 5 


He ſays, Brown was to expreſs their ſenſe, and find out the PrP 
per way of addreffing Parliament in FF ich 
might not altogether be thought of by us; thofe perſons, ap. 
_ peared to be more capable 1 hs f the more effectual 
way of addrefling Parliament than ourſelves, "That they had 


nothing in contemplation” againſt” the King's perfon, office, or 


life; he does not particularly recolle& that any thing was ſaid 
about the Lords. He remembers the pikes; that the fociety had 
great apprehenſion of danger; he had been threatened and if 
uſed by the oppoſite party and individuals, who took authority 
they had no right to do: this was complained of. That nothing 
was agitated to arm as a body, if there was he ſhould, have 


known it. He ſays, he was a member of the Committee; he 
does not know that there were members aſſociated to the Lon- 


don Correſponding Society; he rather believes not; he did not 
conſtantly attend the Committee, and the Committee did not 
regularly enter their proceedings, which were kept by Broom. 
head. He knows Samuel Aſhton ; he correſponded with the ſo- 
ciety in London for their ſociety ; he has ſeen a letter written by 
Aſhton, but did not attend to his writing; the letters that were 
ſent were not altogether known to the ſociety at large, the body 
truſting to the Committee to tranſact the buſineſs, as they knew 


their views; that there was a report ſometimes made, but at no 


fixed times; that he don't recolle& any report of the proceedings 
about the 14th of March, 1792. Re Paine's Rights of 
Man were to have been introduced into the fociety before they 
were proved to be a libel. He does not know that the letter of 
the 14th of March, 1792, to Mr. Adams, was ſent, which 
ng [ think; of Mr. Horne Tooke referring the Conſtitutional 
ociety to him. Two letters were read, one of them partly by 
miſtake, and one of the letters is incloſed to Mr, Hardy, in an. 
ſwer to a letter from him, to know what they were doing ; the 
other is a letter of the ſame date: he admitted that letter to be 
Aſhton's, and figned by him. „„ 
ien! Read by the Clerk of the Court.) 
: $6687 2039, 'oF TD 
He ſays, he never read this; he does not know it was ever 
cominunicated. He ſays, he heard Yorke's ſpeech at the 
Caſtle Hill; he ſays, Gales's Regiſter came to him, which might 
contain extrats From the PA! ab ed het 
Then there are reſolutions ſhewn to him, thanking Paine for 


his two publications, the Firſt and Second Parts of the Rights ot 


Man. He believes theſe reſolutions were circulated in Shef- 
field, and the books were circulated in the field; they were ſent 
to ſeveral perſons in town and country, and by ſome of the mem- 
bers of this ſociety ; probably the number of the members might 


be 200; the number mentioned in thefe papers, 2000, might 


mean the meeting. He ſays, he expecicd, that if there was any 
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follow of courſe, from reforming the Houſe of Commons. The 
witneſs ſays, there was no concealment that he knows of. 
Mr. Datiiel Stewart was called in again, and ſays, that they 
had letters from the Sheffield Society, ſigned Aſhton, to the 
Friends of the People, of the 14th of May, 1792. The Friends 
of the People publiſhed their Declaration upon the 11th of April, 
11 hich were ſigned by Charles Gray, George 
ofe; EM... VVV 
The Declavition of the Friends of the People, dated 11th of 
April, 1792, was read.) See p. 265, of this volume. N 
Gentlemen, I believe it will be alſo neceſſary that the letter 

and anſwer ſhould be read. . 1275 re 
( The letter from Sheffield to the Friends of the cu dated the 
£400 of May, 1792, was read by the Clerk of the Court, as fol- 


FF: | 
« Signed Samuel Aſhton, directed to the Chairman of the 
Friends of the People, at Frith Street, Soho.“  (Sce 
Appendix. ) | | | 
(A letter alſo was read from Sheffield, dated the 26th of May, 
1792, in anſwer to the above, for which alſo ſee Appendix.) 
The witneſs ſaid, he never heard of this letter of the 26th of 
May to the Conſtitutional Society, and thinks he did not know . 
that any members of the Sheffield Society were aſſociated with 
the Conſtitutional Society. He is aſked, as to ſome gentlemen 
having left, and other members having been added to that ſo- 
eiety; he is aſked too, whether Lord Daer, who was a member 
of the Edinburgh Convention, was expelled from that ſociety 
he fays, he is ſtill a member. That is pretty nearly the ſub- 
{tance of what he ſaid. 5 n 
William Dewſnap, a razor-maker, ſays, he was a member of 
tze Sheffield Society; that they went upon the plan of the Duke 
of Richmond. He fays, they had only one end in their view, 
and believes now that it is ſo; he would not have belonged to 
the ſociety, if their object had been to attack the King or the 
conſtitution, ' or if it had been to accompliſh their object b 
| force; he underftood, that the delegates in Scotland- were to af. 
ſociate together, to draw up ſuch papers to be preſented to the 
government, as they fhould think moſt conducive to obtain a 
reform in the Commons? Houſe of Parliament; Mr. Brown had 
no other authority from them; he has heard people ſpeak of ill 
treatment in the ſociety ; that there were inflammatory letters 
from one Ruſſell; that he is, however, almoſt a ftranger to the 
Pike bufineſs : as to the general object, if it had been to provide 
arms, it muſt have been known to him; the queſtion to provide 
arms was never agitated in the Committee or Society ; he never 
heard of any deſign to attempt to touch the government; he 
had no ſuch object himſelf, and he tas a reaſonable hope, = 


* 


the ſociety had not; the ſociety publiſhed the Duke of Rich- 
mond's letter, to inform the ſociety at large what principles they! 
went upon, and that they ſtrictly adhered to it. 
Upon his croſs- examination he ſays,” they meant to adhere ta 
petitioning Parliament that was negatived upon the Caſtle 
Hill; that he heard no voice in the affirmative; he remained a 
member in the ſociety, and he believed every body. eiſe did after 
that; he did not know/ who was the editor of the Patriot; he 
did not know of the contrivance to have the vote for the petition 
negatived, and yet Broomhead had been his neighbour for 14 
years. He ſaid, there was a talk of petitioning his Majeſty, 
but he ſays, no petition was prepared that he knows of; he ſays, 
he could form no judgement, whether a letter that was ſhewn ta 
him was Aſhton's hand-writing or not. N 
Edward Smith, a cutler, a member of the ſociety in 1791, 
ſays, his object in being a member of it was, to obtain a reform 
in Parliament, upon the Duke of Richmond's plan: he under- 
ſtood, by the rights of man, in their letter, an equal repreſenta- 
tion in eee e, in the Houſe of Commons; he never heard, 
in their ſociety, they had any intention of doing any thing againſt 
the dra 5 gan the perſon of the King -much the 
other way; there was nothing in their intention to touch the 
dignity of the Houſe of Lords; he meant, as he ſtrangely ex- 
preſſes it, the glorious accounts of 1688; he ſaid he knew 
nothing of force, nothing of arms, till the hand- bill had marked 
it; that on any good news happening, they uſed to fire piſtols 
into their houſes, in order to provoke this conduct; there were 
no regular arms, but if they were determined to arm, Sheffield 
could have furniſhed, in one day, pikes for 10,000 men; but 
they never were provided. 7 ext ol 168 ter Sn 
pon his eee he ſaid, he thought it neceſſary 
to provide arms for his own defence; he did not know hoẽww 
many did, and he made no application to any magiſtrate; it was 
put in the Regiſter, that is a public paper, at Sheffield, that they 
had ordered their people to aſſiſt the magiſtrate; the advice was, 
to arm againſt domeſtic enemies and foreign invaders; and that 
being the ſubſtance of the hand- bill, they adopted ſimilar words; 
that by equal repreſentation, it was meant, that every man ſhould 
have his vote; that he had read Paine's Rights of Man; he had 
ſeen both the cheap copies, and the large copies; he had one f 
the cheap copies by a ſubſcription; there were many that had 
it, but they ſeldom read them to the ſocieties; they read them 
at their own houſes; they alſo had other cheap publications, 
which, he ſays, he has read. He ſays, he was not at the meeting 
which approved of Paine's works; hè never took into conſidera- 
tion his notions of monarchy; he agreed with them only ſo far 
as they reſpected parliamentary reform; he underſtood he was 
N er acoteds wei - advilng. 


adviſing ſomething that pointed out diſaffection to the King; he 
ſays, he has ſeen” Yorke; he ſays, he was at the Caſtle Hill; 
he ſays, he cannot ſay that he faw the movers of the petition 
hold up their hands; he never heard of the addrefs from the 
ſociety to the National Convention of Francſgſe. 
His Grace the Duke of Richmond was then called, in order 
to identify a paper which purported to be his Grace's plan for 
reform in Parliament: he could not identify that paper, but 
produced a paper, purporting to be a letter to Colonel an, 
containing that plan, and that letter was read; the plan was a 
plan of univerſal ſuffrage and annual Parliaments; and it ſtated 
the remedy, and that the way to obtain it would be by the 
people; it did not expreſsly name a Convention of the People, 


but undoubtedly ſaid enough to put that expedient into the 


heads of thoſe who were eager for ſuch a plan. „ 
Mr. Stuart was then called again. e ſaid, he had heard 
Mr. Hardy ſtate his plan to be univerſal ſuffrage and annual 
Parliaments ; he always objected to it, but that it was always 
Hardy's opinion. He fays, he always adhered to the Duke of 
Richmond's plan; he ſays, he went to fup once with him---he 
found him a ſocial, civil,” ſincere, ſimple, honeſt man, but did 
not know he was an aſſociated member of the Conftitutional 
Mr. Stirling produced the minutes of the Scotch Borough 
— 7291993" „ C 
Mr. Strutt, of Derby, ſaid, he belonged to a ſociety there; 
that a reform in the Commons“ Houfe of Parliament was the 
object of that ſociety. He ſays, their ſociety has not met once 
ſince the petitions were rejected. 8 OY ND URN | 
Mr. Sheridan was then called. He ſays, it was his intention 
to bring forward a motion, the object of which was ſimilar to 
that which was adopted in the laft feſſion of Parliament---to 
propoſe a Committee, to enquire into the proceedings of theſe 
ſocieties; that he converſed with a gentleman, who ſtated his 
knowledge of Mr. Hardy, as being capable of giving him in- 
formation : upon that account he ſent to Mr. Hardy, who came, 
and he converſed with him. He faid, that Mr. Hardy ſtated 
their whole object to be a parliamentary reform, by peaceable 
means, upon the Duke of Richmond's plan; and he was willing 
to give him a liſt of all the private places where they met, and 
offered him all the aſſiſtance in his power, to give him a fight 
of all the correſpondence, and, to produce all his papers, and to 
lay them before Parliament, in any manner that he ſhould think 
fit. He was then aſked, whether he was not an original mem- 
ber of the Conſtitutional Society=--he ſays, he was, and that he 
had not attended fince the year 1783; he was aſked afterwards, 
whether Mr. Hardy offered him all the books or 3 
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ſajd,, he could not be ſure whether Mr. Hardy ſaid books or 
"Pet 5 bs T Oo 
Mr. Francis, was then. called, who ſays, he ſaw Mr. Hardy 


twice---once at his own-houſe, and afterwards at Mr, Francis's 
houſe. . The ſociety thanked Mr. Francis for a ſpeech he had 
made in Parliament in 1793, and had expreſſed a deſire that it 
ſhould be printed: upon that occaſion, he ſaw Mr. Hardy be- 
fore that time, Mr. Hardy had been ſent to deſire him to preſent 
a pctition to Parliament upon the ſubject of parliamentary re- 
form, and he deſired that the delegates might be admitted to 
bim, and he ſaw them, and he told them, he objected to the 
prayer of the petition, which was for univerſal repreſentation, 
according to the Duke of Richmond's plan. He ſays, that Mr. 
Hardy ſeemed an extremely remarkahle quiet and eaſy man; 
Mr. Teen he ſaid, was the ſpokefman; that he ſaid in 
ſupport of it, that they only followed the plan of the Duke of 
Richmond. He ſays, I told them, the prayer of the petition 
ſhould have been expreſſed in general terms, and they ſhould 
have left the remedy open to the wiſdom of the Houſe: they 
ſaid, they were very ſorry they had not known of the objection 
ſ{ooner---that they could not alter it, becauſe it was ſigned. by 
many thouſands, and the petition muſt be preſented on the 6th of 
May, becauſe. Mr. Grey had given notice of a motion for a re- 
form in Parliament. He ſays, they did not declare they would 
not accept any thing elſe, but they appeared to him to adhere to 
univerſal repreſentation, though they would give up the form of 
the prayer: then there is a little puzzle about the letter which 
had been written to Mr. Francis, and his anſwer; they thanked 
him for what he had ſaid on a radical reform, on a broad 
baſis. He ſays, that was not the tenor of his ſpeech, and he 
thought they were very much miſtaken upon the point, though 
be did not think it neceſſary to enter into argument with 


them. 5 1 | | 
Lord Lauderdale is then called, who ſays, that he was applied 
to to be a delegate for the Society of the Friends of the People 
in Portſborough, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, but he 
declined it; that he ſaw Mr. Skirving upon that occaſion, and 
ſuppoſes the application was made to him in conſequence of the 
converſation with Mr. Skirving: Mr. Skirving had repreſented, 
that they wiſhed to have men of education, that they might be 
prevented from falling into abſurdities, which they ſhould other- 
wiſe be liable to fall into. He ſays, he had no idea that any 
thing more was meant than annual Parliaments and univerſal 
ſuffrage; he heard nothing of force; he was aſked, if he had 
heard any thing of Mr. Skirving's letter to Hardy, in the month 
of July, 1793, which is a remarkable letter---he ſays, he had 
not heard of that letter, | | . 
e Gentlemen, 


1 564 J | 
Gentlemen, this is the whole of the evidence; and if the da 
was not ſo much exhauſted, and my own ſtrength, I ſhould be 
gout to go on, and ſay what Þ have to ſay to you on this ſubject; 
ut I foreſee it muſt run into a great length; and therefore, I 
believe, I muſt trouble you to attend to-morrow morning 


then T hope, in a few hours, to diſmiſs you. 


The Court adjourned, at half after eleven o'clock, till Wed. 
neſday morning, nine o'clock. | X58 nl 


—_ — 


| [End of the Seventh Day.] 
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NESDAY MoRNING,' NOVEMBER 5, 1794 


HE Court met at nine o'clock, purſuant to adjournment. 
9 1 85 PRESENT, | „ 
Loxp Caitr Jusrick Eyre, LoRD PRESIDENT, 


Mx. JusTice BULLER, 


Lord CHIEF BARON, | 
_ MR. jusTIcE GROSE. 


BARON HoTHam, 


; CONTINUATION OF LORD CHIEF JUSTICE EYRE'S 
: CHARGE TO THE JURY. 
Gentlemen of the Fury, 

Laſt night, at a late hour, I finiſhed ſumming up the parole 
evidence, and ſo much of the written evidence as ſeemed to me 
to be more immediately connected with the parole evidence on 
both ſides, except, that I did not ſtate to you the Proteſt of the 
Houſe of Lords, which was read to you by the conſent of the 
Attorney General, as evidence on the part of the priſoner. I 
did not ſtate it to you at that time, becauſe it did not appear to 
me, from the nature of the caſe, to be evidence. It is ſome- 
thing that has paſſed in the parliamentary hiſtory of this country, 
from whence arguments might be drawn, on the part of the 
priſoner, to ſoars per the purity and honeſty of his intentions; 
and it is in that view only that I mention it; and the little notice 
that I ſhall think proper to take of it, will be rather in that part 
of the caſe where I am inclined particularly to obſerve on what 
has been urged on the part of the priſoner. "6. 

Having thus finiſhed the ſumming-up of the evidence, I may 
ſay to you, that this cauſe, which is a great and momentous 
cauſe between the King and the priſoner at the bar, is at length 
brought to a point of conclaſion ; and it muſt be a ſatisfaction to 
the mind of every honeſt man, that this cauſe has been happily 
ſo conducted, and has been proceeded upon with ſo much pa- 
tience and temper, that there is a reaſonable proſpect that your 
minds have been ſufficiently informed upon this great ſubject; 
and if it was poſſible to diſcover the true merits of a caſe which 
requires long and laborious inveſtigation, there is a reaſonable _ 
proſpect and hope that your minds may have been ſufficiently 
informed on this ſubject to enable you to pronounce a verdict, 
which will be ſatisfactory to pts minds, in the firſt place; 
and being ſatisfactory to your on minds, cannot but be ſatisfac- 
tory to the country. „ 3 


Gentlemen, 
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is a preſumption of law only, becauſe it is ſuch a neceſſary an 


4 ” 
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King is immediately attacked and attempted, by him who at- 
tempts to depoſe him ? 1 oma. 
___ Gentlemen, I will waſte no time in the diſcuſſing of ſuch a a 
queſtion. Many hours were ſpent at the bar in the diſcuſſion, 
but on the part of the priſoner it vas manifeſt, that after the diſ- 
cuſſion had been made, the fact broke down under the diſcuſſion, 
and it became impoſſible for either of the Gentlemen to ſet their 
faces diſtinctly to the propoſition, that any honeſt man ought to 
doubt---whether he, who conſpired to depoſe the King, has con- 
/ oo th 1h bets; MM 
Gentlemen, you will therefore proceed to the examination of WW 
the fact; and I am moſt cordially. diſpoſed to agree with the WM 
Counſel for the priſoner, that if he is this day to be convicted, 
if he is provablement attainted, in the ſtrict ſenſe of that word, 
that to convict the priſoner, the proof muſt be plain and con- 
vincing. I avoid to uſe the word direct, left I ſhould entangle 
you in a difficulty, whether ſufficient proof could reſult from à 
Chain of convincing circumſtances, the reſult of which would 


Feave no doubt in your mil. ds. The law of the land 15 perfectly 2 | 


cleary 
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neceſſary enough for me to have devoted to fleep, if I could 
ſpare it, in endeayouring to take ſuch, a review of the evidence 
in this cauſe, as might enable me to lay the queſtions of fact as 


they preſs between the King and the priſoner "at the bar, with. 


ſome tolerable diſtinctneſs before you, that you might ſee how 
the matter hinges, and that you might apply your attention and 
conſideration to the real points of the cafe. I do not know 
whether I have ſucceeded or not, but I do hope I ſhall be able 
to point out to you the leading features of the enquiry, in a 


way that may be of ſome uſe to you in forming your judge-" 


ment, | . 3 

© Gentlemen, I begin with ſtating to you, that I think it ought 
to be Eonceded to this priſoner, upon the whole reſult of this evi- 
dence, that he did ſet out originally upon that which is called the 
Duke of Richmond's plan of reform in Parliament---that is, upon 
a plan to obtain amual Parliaments and a repreſentation of the 


people in the Commons? Houſe of Parliament by univerfal ſuf- 
frag; and I think, that it will be incumbent upon thoſe who 


ſaſtain the proſecution, to ſatisfy you, that this priſoner, and the 
other perſons who have been concerned with him, whether irri- 
tated by their own enthuſiaſm, or by the example of Fratice, have 
departed from that principle, and have entered into a criminal 
purſuit of another object another object, in the opinion of very 


wiſe men, not very far removed from that act charged in the in- 


dictment: and it is that conſideration which has made the la- 
boured promulgations of ſuch opinions ſo dangerous to the com- 
munity. The object that I now allude to is the ſubſtituting in 
the room of an improvement, in the Commons? Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, a pure democracy the eſtabliſhment of a government 
by a repreſentation of the people only, or what may be ex- 
preſſed under the words a full and free repreſentation. of the 
„ HC ne „ 
Gentlemen, in this maſs of evidence, which has been laid be- 
fore you, there are to be found parts, and they will not be found 
to be extremely numerous, Which will be fit to be ſubmitted to 
your conſideration, as grounds from whence the proſecutors have 
drawn this concluſion, and by which they ſupport the aſſertion, 


that this departure from the original plan has been conceiyed, and 


that theſe people bave entered into theſe criminal proceedings, 
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| 1 | | 
That part of the evidence which I would particularly refer you to 
are thoſe paſſages in it which mark the conduct of theſe people 
in the courſe of the year 1792, prior to their addreſſes to the 
ational Convention. When you have conſidered this, you will 
then be to conſider thoſe: addreffes to the National Convention, 
with the circumſtances belonging to them. Having carried your 
eye through that enquiry, you will then be to look at their ſub- 
ſequent conduct, to the time of the diſperſion of the Britiſh Con- 
vention in Scotland, which was the latter end of the year 1793; 
and then you will be to conſider and to form your judgement 
upon this project of a Convention, which was conceived and 
proceeded upon to a certain degree, in the beginning of the year 
1794. © FH 
Gentlemen, I think I may ſtate to you, without troubling you 
with particular evidence, that it is clear from the whole maſs of 
evidence that you have heard, that theſe popular ſocieties had in 
the beginning of the year 1792 ſo conducted themſelves, as to 
raiſe a queſtion upon themſelves and their conduct, ſome time be- 
fore the addreſſes to the National Convention were preſented. 
You will recolle&, that it appeared from ſome of the papers 
that were read laſt night to that effect, that there was a ſociety 
calling themſelves the Friends of the People, confiſting of men 
of rank, of property, and great diſtinction in the country, had 
refuſed to correſpond with the Conſtitutional Society. You will 
tecollect, that the ſame ſet of men had exhorted the Sheffield 
Society, with whom they were in correſpondence in that year, 
but had exhorted them in vain, to make an explicit declaration 
of their attachment to the government to the government as 
by law eſtabliſhed. Some of theſe popular ſocieties had gone fo 
far in the public opinion, that a ſociety at Stockport put the 
queſtion directly in that year to the London Correſponding So- 
Ciety, by a letter addreſſed to the priſoner now at the bar, to 
know what it was they meant, and particularly to know whe- 
ther they meant to go on with a Houſe of. Lords; intimating 
their doubt, whether with the Houſe of Lords they could even- 
tually reform the nation, particularly whether with the Biſhops, 
one of the integral parts of the Houſe of Lords, that _ 
Eonſcience which they wiſhed to eſtabliſh, would ever be ſatiſ- 
factorily eſtabliſhed. Another ſociety, in the ſame year, from 
Norwich, put the queſtion more diſtinctly and curiouſly, but in 
a way that could not poſſibly be miſunderſtood, for they put this 
direct queſtion, and this was put by Curtis, in a letter to the 
priſoner Hardy Do you intend to rip up the monarchy by 
the roots ?”---The ſociety, it is in evidence, ſuſpected that this 
laſt letter was a ſnare intended for them. You will recollect 
Lynam's evidence to that effect, and it put them upon their 
ward; they anſwered it, and they anſwered the other letter. 
o be ſure, one might reaſonably have expected, that 1 _ = 
8 . aAadopte | 
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adopted the Duke. of Richmond's plan with ſincerity of heart, 
and who meant not to go beyond the Duke of Richmond's plan, 
would have, when fo called upon, moſt, diſtinctly avowed the 


extent of their plan, in terms which would admit of no qualifi- 


cation or exception; they would have avowed their dutiful at- 


tachment to the King---they would have avowed their adhe- 


rence.to the conſtitution and government, as by law eſtabliſhed 
in King, Lords, and Commons---they would have left no man 
to, doubt, and particularly thoſe perſons who put the quzſtion. to 
them, of what their opinions were upon thoſe important points, 
which were to govern the conduct of others, what the opinions 
were that they really entertained, 2 9 8 


Gentlemen, the anſwers to theſe two requiſitions I ſhall deſire 
may be read; not that I think, in a caſe of this nature, much 


ſtreſs ought to be laid upot particular expreſſions, God forbid 
that men's lives ſhoyld depend upon nice interpretations and con- 
ſtructions of words, I am againſt even a very ſtrict interpreta- 


tion of actions to the prejudice of any priſoner; but ſometimes - 


expreſſions are too ſtrong, ſometimes tranſactions too explicit, to 
admit of any doubt as to their real interpretation and meaning, 


Gentlemen, the Clerk will read the anſwers to theſe two re- 
quifitions, to you; attend to them, and fee what it is they im- 


port, and particularly whether they do import any ſatisfactory 
and. explieit ayowal of attachment to the conſtitution of the 
country, as by law eitabliſhed, in King, Lords, and Commons, 

The Clerk read a letter, dated Viovember II, 1792. See 
p. 165, Vol. I. Another, dated November 26, 1792, in anſwer 
70 the former. See p. 166, Vol. I. Another, without date, in- 
dirſzd, & Received September 17, 1792. See p, 103, Vol. I. 
And, the anſiber, dated Ocfober 11, 1792, See p. 105, 2 * 

. Gentlenzen, all the critical obſervations that are to be made 
upon the particular expreſſions of theſe tyo anſwers have been 
already made to you, and you. will judge of their proper forge, 
1 haye no antention to repeat them, or to prefs them upon you, 
Such of them as ſtrike your minds clearly and diſtinctly, are 
probably well founded. If it requires much niceneſs of critical 
enquiry to fix the meaning imputed to the words, I ſhould ad- 
yiſe you not to employ yourſelyes in that fort of criticiſm; I hope 
you will not; you would only entangle yourſelyes; and yoy 
would not ſee the caſe in its great outlines, which I believe is 


the only way in which it can be ſeen Holy one obſeryation 1 


call only make upon this laſt anſwer, becauſe it is immediately 
connected with the hiſtory of this tranſaction ; namely, that in 
_ the laſt letter they inform the ſociety at Stockport, that they have 
reſolyed upon adgreffing the French National Conyention; and 
then follows this extraordinary paſſage: & Without entering into 
the probable effects of ſuch a meaſure, effects which your lociety 
will not fail to diſcover, we invite you to join us.“ What were 

Vol, IL „„ the 


„ 
the probable effects of this meaſure, which theſe perſons were to 
diſcover? And why did they not expreſsly avow to this ſociety - 
the whole of their object, in terms that could admit of no poſſible 
equivocation or doubt: | | 

_ Theſe are the only obſervations that JI ſhall make upon this 
letter: that they all afford abundant room for a great many others 
is very evident by the different comments you have heard upon 

them; how far they go is for your conſideration : they ſtate that 
they have reſolved to addreſs the French National Convention; 
they did in fact addreſs the National Convention of France; and 
it is very apparent, in the evidence, that the ſociety to which the 
priſoner Hardy belonged, took the lead in that meaſure: they 
notify, not only to the Stockport Society, but they alſo notify to 
the other ſociety, with whom they were in intimate correſpon- 
dence and connection, the Society for Conſtitutional Information, 
that they had refolved to addreſs that Convention; that ſociety 
having declared their. approbation of the intention, they tranſ- 
mitted to the Conſtitutional Society the addreſs they meant to 
ſend; and the reſult was, that the Society for Conſtitutional 
Information did not think fit to join them in that particular ad- 
dreſs, but they alſo reſolved to addreſs ſeparately, and they in fact 
did addreſs ſeparately. What their objects were in prefenting 
theſe addreſſes, are only darkly alluded to in that letter to the 
ſociety at Stockport; but whatever their objects might be, this 
| ſeems to be a fair obſervation upon their conduct, in reſpect to 
theſe two ſocieties, to whom they ſend theſe anſwers, and their 
conduct in preſenting theſe addrefes---namely, that if you might 
or could ſuppoſe that they had meaſures to keep with theſe ſo- 
cieties, the violence of ſome to controul, the moderation of others 
to animate, or any other abje&ts which made it neceſſary for 
them to keep meaſures with theſe ſocieties, or to anſwer every 
man in his own way, fo as to loſe none and increaſe the number 
of their followers; and if you were diſpoſed therefore to attribute 
the particular language of theſe anſwers to ſome ſuch neceſſity 
impoſed upon this ſociety, vet in reſpect of their addreſſes to the 
National Convention of France, they appear to be perfectly 
volunteers; to have no meaſures to keep with any body, and io 
be therefore directly reſponſible for all the immediate purport of 
theſe addreſſes, and the conſequences which might be ſuppoſed to 
follow from them. | | Fi 
Gentlemen, I believe it may be neceſſary to trouble you with 
theſe addreſſes, becauſe they will, and on the part of the proſe- 
cution they do infer from theſe addrefles, this propoſition---that 
they admit of no explanation whatever---that they are the con- 
duct of determined republicans, going out of their way to &x- 
preis their zeal in the cauſe of republicaniſm. Now you will 
| Fear thoſe addreſſes read, and judge for yourſelves how far they 
885 that imputation. (Ra 


| OT. 
- 8 (Read by the Clerk of the Court.) ) 

& October, 1792. At a meeting of the Society for Conſtitu- 
tional Information, held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
Strand. Read the following letter and incloſed addreſs to 
the National Convention of France, from the London Cor- 

„ - Felponding Society.” . | 

Lord Preſident. You need not read the letter; it does not ap- 

| pear that the priſoner was preſent. Go on to the addreſs. | 
The Clerk reads the addreſs of the London Correſponding So- 
ciely, (See p. 161, Vol. I.) and Conſtitutional Society. (See 

p. % „ | - 

Lord Prejident. ] ſtated to you, Gentlemen, that theſe ad- i; 

dreſſes had been preſented. In the evidefice it appeared they were {i 

preſented by perſons appointed from hence---one of them of the N 

name of Froſt. The language in which he preſented them they | 1 

are in poſſeſſion of, and the evidence has been laid before you. 

It will be proper that you ſhould hear it. | 

( The Clerk reads the addreſs of Joel Barlow and Fohn Froſt, 
at the bar of the Convention.) See p. 284, Vol. I. "© 

Lord Preſident. Such was the language, Gentlemen, in which 

. thoſe addrefſes were preſented' to the National Convention in 
France, I forbear, at this time, to remark upon that language, 
and upon the conduct of thoſe perſons who were employed to 
deliver that addreſs, except ſo far as that language is connected 
with the caſe of this priſoner, becauſe for any other purpoſe it is 

Not before you. But this language, though not held by the pri- 

ſoner himſelf, nor by thoſe perſons who deputed Froſt and Bar- 

low to deliver it, yet it will be found to affect them in ſome 

degree, becauſe the language of the preſentation of the addreſs \ i 

is tranſmitted by them to the ſocieties; and you will find an : 
unqualified -approbation of the conduct of Mr. Froſt and Mr. 

Barlow, after they. had informed them in whar language the ad- 

dreſs had been preſented, given by the Society for Conſtitu- 

tional Information, of which the priſoner at the bar, Hardy, was 
an aſſociated member. One material obſervation that occurs up- 
on that is, that it was publicly declared, that till the National 

Convention of France had begun to act, there was little to be 

done here with reſpect to the views of theſe popular ſocieties. 

Whether that goes any way towards warranting the idea of a 

new interpretation of the words repreſentation of the people, 

univerſal ſuffrage, and annual election, ariſing out of the pro- 

ceedings of the National Convention in France, having exhi- 

bited that great ſcene on the theatre of the world then attempted 

to be carried into execution, is for your judgement. This pre- 
ſentation has expreſſed an expectation that felicitations might 

ſoon come to a National Convention or Aſſembly in England, 

and the idea is approved of by the ſociety who ſent Froſt, for 
they thanked him in an unqualified manner. What then is that 
| Ds 412 National 
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National brug which might be eſtabliſhed in England, and 
elicitated by France? That will be a material 


which was to be 
_ for your ſerious conſideration” | 
entlemen, I have ſtated to you, that the only effeck in this 
Caſe which the language of the delegates who preſented this addreſs 
can have, is in reſpe& of the adoption of it by the priſoner, 
and by the perſons who were concerned with him.---It was truly 


obſerved, that when an agent is employed, it would be a cruel 


thing to bind the principal to any thing which goes beyond his 
direct agency; and it would be a cruel thing if the 24 of the 
agency cannot be ſeparated from the agent, and if the principal 
has not approved of it; but if, in its own nature, the principal 
did approve of it, there is no hardſhip, or cruelty, or impropriety 
whatever, in conſtruing the language and fentiments of the 
agents to be the language and ſentiments of. the principal. 
Gentlemen; you will judge whether thoſe concerned to ſup- 
_ this proſecution have, upon ſolid grounds, or otherwiſe, 
randed this. proceeding with rank republicanifm, and with being 
a diſtinct avowal to every man within the knowledge where 
theſe addreſles ſhould come; that theſe were the people em- 
barked in the feauſe of republicaniſm, it was an extremely im- 
portant point to ſettle for the review of the further proceedings 
in this cauſe, becauſe, undoubtedly, they have'a very different 
complexion, as underſtood to be the proceedings of determined 
republicans, or as underſtood to be the proceedings of dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects to the King, zealoufly affected to the conſti- 
tution of the country, as eſtabliſhed in a King, Lords, and 
Commons, 
liberal, and candid interpretation of all their words and actions 
men of other principles muſt expect to have their language, 
their ſentiments, and their conduct referred to thoſe prin- 
| ciples, | : 


thoſe addreſſes, and prior to the conception of this preſent de- 
ſign of a National Convention in England, which is the imme- 
diate ſubject of this proſecution ; and you will examine whether 
perſons who have taken this extraordinary ſtep, which ſeems to 
have been uncailed for, and to have had tor its principal object a 
demonſtration of the principles which actuated that addreſs--- 
' whether the authors of it, and perſons concerned in it, have in 
any manner redeemed themſelves from the imputation which the 
preſentation bf theſe addreſſes has brought upon them by their 
ſubſequent conduct: | = 

I ſtated to you, that as 


far as voting unqualified approbation, 


they immediately adopted it upon contideration, and after hearing 


their own agent's own comment upon it, he ſtates the probable 
effect of preſenting theſe addreſſes, W to have — 
5 | > part 


Men of the latter deſcription are entitled to a large, BB 


Gentlemen; the next head of enquiry for you will be the : 
tranſactions of theſe ſocieties ſubſequent to the preſenting of 


8 
fx 


[eget 
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partly alluded to in the letter from the Stockport Society. What 
effects, ſay they, theſe addreſſes may have, we will not enter 
into---you may diſcover the perſon who preſented this addreſs 
ſtated the effects, that probably a felicitation would come from 
France to a National Convention in England. | * | 
Gentlemen, the acts of this ſociety, more immediately refer- 
able to theſe ſentiments, and which have been laid before you 
on the part of the proſecution, conſiſt chiefly of votes of warm 
and unqualified approbation' of the works of two celebrated 
writers, Thomas Paine and Joel Barlow---Paine writing upon 
the Rights of Man, Barlow writing upon what was called the 
Privileged Orders.---Theſe works, whether the whole object 
df them was pointed that way or not, I. do not take upon myſelf 
to ſay, not being ſufficiently maſter of the whole extent of theſe 
works; but theſe works do moſt affuredly attack, directly and 
pointedly, the eſtabliſhment of the monarchy of this country, 
and they do attack, more or leſs pointedly and directly, the 
eſtabliſhment of that order in this country, the Houſe of Lords. 
The ſocieties not only approved of thoſe works, but they diſ- 
perſed them all over the country with a- wonderful anxiety, and 
at a great expence, What for? The proſecutors afk you that 
2 Why is this done? They ſay, it is acting conſiſ- 
tently, if it is done by republicans, who wiſh to ſubvert the 
monarchy; and overturn the eſtabliſhed orders; but if it is done 
by dutiful ſubjects of the King, and perſons attached to the con- 
ſtitution of the country, what explanation can they give of it? 
In the defence that was made for this priſoner, it was obſerved, 
that there were parts of theſe works going to the general rights 
of man, going to ſuch general rights as can exiſt in ſociety, 
without going into every eſtabliſhment of particular ſocieties in 
particular countries; that there were parts of the work to which 


there could be no objection; parts of the work, therefore, that 


might be diſſeminated by honeſt men and good ſubjects; and I 


know not but the obſervation may be fair. But another obſer- 


vation which ariſes upon that certainly 18---was it not the duty 
of , honeſt men and good ſubjects, and who thought they ſaw 
reaſon for diſſeminating thote parts of the works of 'T homas 


Paine and Joel Barlow, as might ſerve to enlighten the minds 


of mankind, upon ſubjects upon which they ought to be en- 


lightened---I ſay, was it not fit for thoſe who dilleminated ſuch 


works with ſuch views, ſhould they not have taken ſome pains 
to ſeparate the bad part from the good, or at leaſt ſhould have 
given to the public ſome caution, that in reading thoſe works 
they ſhould make that ſeparation ; that when they were reading 
of the general rights of man, and ſhould find paſlages ſtriking 
at the monarchy. of this country, that they would be careful not 


to imbibe prejudices againit the monarchy of this country; and 


when they read obſervations upon the privileged orders, they 
„„ | ould 
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Mould be cautioned not to attend to any thing that might ſtrike 
at the privileged orders of this country, to which they were 
attached? Such, ſurely, ſhould have been the conduct of good 
ſubjects; but that this was not the conduct of theſe perſons, is 
moſt apparent that it muſt have had the effect of doing a great 
deal of miſchief towards alienating the minds of the King's 
ſubjects from his perſon, from his government, and the conſti- 
tution, is perfectly clear. How much of that effect theſe per- 
ſons intended, I ſhall. leave entirely to your conſideration: only 
thus much I think is clear -that there is nothing in theſe pub. 
lications which can ſerve to remove any prejudices which ariſe 
againlt the priſoner, and thoſe perſons concerned with him, or 
ariſing from the preſentation of thoſe addreſſes to the National 
Convention, which ſeem to declare them determined repub- 
licans. | . fs 
Gentlemen, another general featyre in the tranſactions of 
theſe men, is the abundance of licentious publications ſcattered 
throughout the country; alto tending to produce the ſame effect, 
the alienation of the affections of the country from the Kin 
and his government. That grievances may exiſt, and will exiſt, 
in all countries; that they may and will exiſt to an extent, 
greater or leſs, in this country, may be true; but dutiful and 
good ſubjects, who honeſtly mean the reform of thoſe grievances, 
ſhould take care, in their endeavours to procure that reform, 
not to hazard the overturning of the government itſelf. "Theſe 
are the tranſactions of the early part of the year 1793, upon 
which the proſecutors rely as marking a ſpirit of diſaffection and 
republicaniſm, by which theſe men were actuated, and as evi- 
dencing a train of meaſures taken to prepare men's minds for 
the icheme they call radical reform---ſome alteration in the con- 
ſtitution and government of the country. | - 
It appears that, in the courſe of the ſummer of that year, the 
idea of a National Convention to be held in Scotland originated, 
and they ſay for the proſecution, certainly not without colour. 
How far it is diſtinctly proved, you will judge; but they ſay for 
the proſecution, that it originated with this priſoner at the bar, 
becaule, they ſay, it was a latter written by this priſoner .to 
Skirving, in Edinburgh, that recommended the meaſure to be 
taken by the popular ſocieties to begin in Scotland. You will 
hear that letter read. | 5 TE 
(The Clerk read a letter, dated London, the 17th of May, 
1793; figned Thomas Hardy, and addreſſed to Skirving.) See 
page 118, Vol. I. 5 | 
the particular expreſſion upon which the finger is laid, is 
„ We with you to begin there.”---Now you will hear the 
anſwer that Skirving gives, and you will attend to it diligently, 
becauſe that anſwer is charged by the profecution to have a4 
great deal of matter in it, tending (o explain the mechaniſm 3 
: . 2 National 


E e 
a National Convention, and alſo what was to be the great 
object of it. 1 83 
( The Clerk read a letter, dated Edinburgh, the 20th of May, 
1793; feened William Skirving, and addreſſed to Mr. Hardy.) 
See page 119, Vol. I. ” | | | 


Gentlemen, almoſt every part of this letter deſerves the moſt 
ſerious attention, with a view to thoſe points which I ſtated to 
you juſt before the letter was begun to be read, and, I think 
there is one paragraph in it which may require my re-ſtating to 
you. The writer ſays---< I have not a higher wiſh, in the pre- 
ſent exertions for reform, than to ſee the people univerſally and 
regularly. affociated ; becauſe I am perſuaded, that the preſent - 
diſaſtrous engagements will iſſue in ruin, and the people then muſt 
provide for themſelves.” What do thoſe myſterious words mean 
“ Niſaſtrous engagements muſt end in ruin?” If they were 
underſtood to refer to any of the political engagements that this 
country was involved in, and which might end ill, the people 
would not, therefore, have to provide for themſelves; that 

would not diſſolve the government: therefore, what do they 
mean when they talk of theſe “ diſaſtrous engagements which 
will iſſue in ruin, and the people then muſt provide for them 
ſelves; and it would be unhappy, when we ſhould be ready to 
act with unanimity, to be occupied about organization, without 
which, however, anarchy muſt enſue ?” Why it is true, that if 
the country was to be brought into ſuch a ſtate that the govern- 
ment was to be deſtroyed, and there was no other government 
ready to take its place organized, if that is meant by organiza- 

tion, that it would be a very unhappy circumſtance that “ when 
they ſhould be ready to act with unanimity, to be occupied about 
organizatidn, without which, however, anarchy muſt enſue. We 
will not need but to be prepared for the event, to ſtand and 
ſee the Salvation of the Lord. Let us, therefore, take the hint 
given us by our oppreſſors; let us begin in earneſt to make up 
our minds relative to the extent of reform which we ought to 
ſeek : the extent of reform we ought to ſeek, conſiſtent with all 
their profeſſions and avowals, was diſtinct, and had been ſo a great 
while; it was the Duke of Richmond's plan of reform: “ be 
prepared to juſtify it, and to controvert objections ; let us model 
the whole in the public mind; let us provide every ſtake and ſtay 
of the tabernacle which we would erect,” ſo that when the taber- 
nacles of oppreſſion in the palaces of ambition are broken down 
under the madneſs and folly of their ſupporters, we then, with- 
out anarchy and all dangerous delay, erect at once our taberna- 
cle of righteouſneſs, and may the Lad himſelf be in it!“ 

What do theſe myſterious words mean? Are they right on 
the part of the proſecution in aſcribing to this paſſage this ſenſe--- 
that the writer ſuppoſed circumſtances would ariſe, which would 
produce a diſſolution of the government of the country; ant 
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that in thar caſe it would be.fit that ſome body of men ſhould be 
ready to take the powers of government and act upon it; or do 
they only mean that a reform in Parliament will be found to be 
neceffary, and when it would be neceſſary the people ought to be 
prepared to know what it is that they mean to aſk, in what legal 
and conſtitutional form they mean to aſk it? | 
Gentlemen, this is an expoſition upon this doctrine of a Con- 
vention, coming from a Briton, and immediately communicated 
to this priſoner at the bar, and it has, in that reſpect, a direct 
application to him; and it is of the utmoſt importance to ſatisfy 
the world, that he has not been ſurprized into any thing, but 
that all manner of communication on the ſubject he has had, and 
has had an opportunity of weighing it. 1 
Gentlemen, there is another expoſition of a National Con- 
vention which the evidence affords, but J have not ſtated it to you 
particularly; and now I do mention it, I ſhall mention it ſtating--- 
that under the particular circumſtances it ought not to weigh 
againſt the priſoner---I mean, the ſpeech of Barrere upon the 
ſubject of a National Convention, in which he takes a great 
deal of pains to ſhew that a National Convention is a thing per- 
fectly conſiſtent with an eſtabliſhed government, for an eſta- 
bliſhed gevernment was to be the general will by which the af- 
fairs of the country were to be conducted, ſo long as they were 
to be conducted; but the National Convention was the authority 
of the people itſelf, and which might lawfully, with the eſta- 
bliſnment of all governments, be reſorted to, whenever there 
was occaſion; a doctrine that was a little alluded to in the de- 
fence that was made on the part of the priſoner, but which, I 
think, was not meant to be ſupported by the Counſel; (for his 
propotition was, that the people had'a right to alter their go- 
vernment ;) if it had, I ſhould have thought it right to interrupt 
the Co::1el, but he treated it only as a general propoſition, 
which, under certain circumſtances, may be true, and the Court 
would not think of contradicting it formally; but it is a propo- 
ſition, howeyer, not proper to mention in a Court of Juſtice, 
and which they ought not to hear while they are ſitting to ad- 
miniſter the Jaw---2 propoſition which tends to annihilate the 
whole ſyſtem at once; yet an unpillingneſs to interrupt him, 
becauſe it might interrupt and break in upon the thread of his 
defence, prevented my taking notice of it; and I only now take 
notice of it to ſhew, that it cannot have any application to the 
preſent caſe. But the reaſon why I think it is unfair to. preſs 
upon the priſoner this expoſition of a French National Con- 
vention, is, that as far as I can judge, it came over into this 
country from the Moniteur ; and though it was received by the 
Conſtitutional Society, and ordered to be entered in their books, 
it does not appear to be tranſlated into Engliſh till it comes here, 
and therefore I think that this priſoner at the bar might —_ 


* MF 2 
have had an opportunity of knowing what Barrere had thought 
or ſaid upon the ſubject, and conſequently there was no oppor- 
tunity of their ſentiments having any influence upon his con- 
duct; but it is otherwiſe ſurely with reſpect to this letter, which 
came to his hands---a letter of his own correſpondence, found 
in his poſſeſſion, and which he had a full opportunity of weighing, 
of aſking any explanation, of rejecting any part of it, of con- 
2 it, and of correcting the ideas that were in it; and if, 
after ſuch a correſpondence, ſuch a meaſure was to be ſet on foot, 
taking care that it ſhould not be ſet on foot with a poſſibility of 
its leading to 15 of theſe conſequences which ſeem to be in a 
myſterious way ſpoken of in this letter. 5 ä 
Gentlemen, upon the 5th of October, in that year, the pri- 
ſoner wrote a letter to Skirving, in anſwer to a letter of Skir- 
ving's, which ſeems to bear date the 2d of October: that letter 
is not in evidence; and in that letter (in the firſt of theſe letters 
that I have now mentioned) the priſoner ſpeaks of himſelf and 
Margarot, highly approving of the project of the Convention in 
Scotland,- and recommends to Skirving to write an official letter 
to his ſociety, to Mr. Hardy's ſociety, to propoſe to them to fend 


delegates to that Convention; and in that letter he deſires him 


not to take notice that he had had any communication with him 
and that is accordingly done, and the delegates are in fact ap- 
pointed. Here the priſoner Hardy appears quite in a new cha- 
racter ; he was certainly not an inactive member of the ſociety, 
independent of his ſituation as ſecretary ; but, to be ſure, it was 


an obſervation very much in his favour, as to the ſecret thoughts 


of his mind, that he was acting only as a ſecretary; and that he 
might be miſled to put his name to a great many things to 
which his mind did not aſſent, not weighing, perhaps, the words 

he wrote. There are many people, undoubtedly, who copy 
whole ſheets, without having any idea of the contents of any 
one in their minds at the time that they are writing; and ſuch 
might be the nature of a ſecretary, in the way of his buſineſs, 
according to the underſtanding of the man. But here he is cer- 
tainly a principal, and a moſt extraordinary one---a principal 
acting a good deal in a ſpirit of intrigue and duplicity, which 
totally wh 36 the character of the man, as one ſhould, without 
that piece of evidence, have underſtood it from all the reſt of 
the evidence in the cauſe. The letter is written, and the dele- 
gates are appointed; they were very able men who were ap- 
pointed, Margarot and Gerald. Ihe Scotch Convention is 
held: the Scotch Convention ſat for fourteen days, and was then 
diſperſed by authority. What was to have happened if that 
Scotch Convention held had not been diſperſed, we can only 
conjecture; but, in order to form any conjecture, any rational 


conjecture with reſpect to it, and in order to open»our own. 
minds to the general objects of this Convention that then fat, 


you 
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you will call back to you memory juſt the leading features of 
it. It was repreſented to preſs on you, on the part of the pri- 
ſoner, that it was only a meeting of the ſeveral delegates for a 
fingle object, to conſider what was the beſt way of applying to 
Parliament to procure a reform in Parliament. 

With reſpe& to that, you will recolle& the tranſactions of 
the year, with reſpect to an application to Parliament. There 
had been an application to Parliament, and the principal mover 
in Parliament was an honourable man, of whom you have heard, 
Mr. Grey, and the fincerity of his application to Parliament, 
I preſume, no man alive will. doubt; but the fincerity of their 
application to Parliament, upon this evidence, every man muſt 
doubt, becauſe there are plain traces of this ſociety, and other 
ſocieties, coming into it, not as a meaſure that they approve, not 
as a meaſure that they expect any fruit from, but as a meaſure 
that they thought would be uſeful, by way of preparation for 

what they had in their minds, and to keep the public mind agi- 
tated upon that ſubject; and, in fact, you obſerve the avowed 
oſtenſible purpoſe, was not the only purpoſe of this Convention, 
In truth, upon the gth or 10th day, you will recollect, when 
there is a motion made in this Convention, that a ſcroll of a 
petition to Parliament ſhould be preſented; they put the order 
of the day upon it, and negative it; and therefore it ſeems to 
me, that every thing that belonged to that which ſeemed to be 
the purpoſe of the meeting, was at an end. But, laying that 
object aſide, view this Convention as it was, and as it gradually 
went on, you will find this Convention cloſely imitating the 
manners of the National Convention of France : you hear of 
primary aſſemblies and ſections Committees are common to all, 


and therefore no ſtreſs ought to be laid upon that. You perceive 


this Convention aſſuming to itſelf a formality very becoming, 
. _ whereit is the ſubject of no juſt exception, but, in the place 


in which it appears, certainly very alarming. They began, that 
is, the Convention is conſtituted, every day by folemn prayer; 
it cloſed every day by ſolemn prayer, after many forms of bu- 
fineſs, and no real buſineſs. There was alſo a Committee of 
Finance, to manage fifteen or twenty pounds, and other cir- 
cumſtances, that, in a cauſe of leſs conſequence, would hardly 
be the ſubject of grave conſideration. But, upon the 10th day, 
it is very ſtriking: on that day they aſſumed to themſelves to 
date from the Conventiqn Houſe, the firſt year of the Britiſh 
Convention | "OS, | | | 
Recolle& how cloſely that goes to the language of the Na- 
tional Convention of France, how nearly that goes towards 
aſſuming to be a power in the ſtate, which was to have an epoch, 
from whence, to all the world, its proceedings might be marked 
and commence. I ſay, what would have happened, if this 
Convention had not been diſperſed at the end of fourteen days, 
35 | | Fae no 
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no man alive can take upon himſelf to. ſay, if they continued to 
aſſume in the manner in which they began, and ſome interval 
had been permitted to them. This ſeems to me to be warranted . 


by what did happen in France---that ſuppoſing, in that time, 


any thing had happened to give the public opinion to that body 


of men, they had been the government of this country. The 

were however diſperſed, and the conſequence of that diſperſion 
was, that proceedings have taken place, which it would ill be- 
come me, in this place, to make any obſervation upon, except 
that occaſion was taken to complain of them as a great grievance, 
and moſt certainly this priſoner, and this priſoner's friends who 
were connected with him in theſe ſocieties, did take occaſion 


from thence to irritate the public mind to as great a degree as it 
was poſſible, by the reflections that were made upon thoſe pro- 


ceedings. . | 5 5 
Gentlemen, the immediate conſequence of the reflections 
which were diſperſed upon the ſubject of theſe proceedings, was 


a plan of adopting a Britiſh Convention, to be held in England; 


e Oe us nearly to the point to which all the preſent en- 
quiry is to have its relation, more or leſs; and now it will deſerve 


ſerious attention, on your part, to the circumſtances with which 


this new plan of Convention was introduced to the public notice, 
and by which it. was recommended to the public attention, in 
order to enable you to judge, whether the object of it was that 
peaceable object, which it is inſiſted upon on the part of the 
priſoner was really at the bottom of the whole, or whether the 
object of it muſt not have been, to carry into effect republica 

principles, and to introduce a full and free repreſentation of the 
people, but not in the Commons' Houſe of Parliament, under 
our conſtitution. One ſhould have thought, that under any 


provocations, Which theſe people thought they might feel, and 


might be juſtified in feeling, reſpecting any public events, yet 
with the circumſtances of the diſperſion of the former Conven- 


tion, and all the objections that were made to that Convention, 
that if they were determined to have another Convention, they 


would, at Ieaſt, have taken care ſo to guard their views, their 


language, and proceedings, that it ſhould be impoſſible to be 


miſunderſtood; to have expreſſed themſelves upon all occaſions, 
eſpecially where they opened the grounds of this Convention, 
with a decent moderation towards the government of the country, 
towards its proceedings, but with an expreſs avowal of loyal 
ſentiments, with an expreſs diſavowal of going any lengths that 
could be juſtly objected to, with an expreſs diſavowal of going 


beyond the original object of parliamentary reform, as ſtated by - 


the Duke of Rickmond; and every thing that was inflammatory 
would have been moſt carefully avoided, in order to prevent 
their purpoſes being miſunderſtood, and, what is more material, 
in order to prevent the meaſure itſelf from being, by any poſſi- 
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„ 
Silly, productive of miſchief; This ſhould have been their 
conduct. What was their conduct you will fee, and from that 
form your on concluſions. The papers which particularly 
mark it will be read to you: I do not conſider it my buſineſs to 
enter into a particular comment upon them; they will make 
their own impreſſion upon your minds, and you will take care 
they do not make an unreaſonable impreſſion, going too far: I 
certainly ſhall not preſs any thing upon you that may ſeem 
to lead you to conſtrue them beyond their proper import. 
-* Gentlemen, I think the firſt material paper, there are many 
which are connected with it, but the firſt great paper which is 
material in the view of it, in which I am now ſpeaking, is the 
Addreſs of the 20th of January, 1794, from the Globe Tavern 
that addreſs you will hear read. | Ok 
5 5 | (Read by the Clerk of the Court.) 
See page 138, Vol. I. ee | 
Tord Preſident. Gentlemen, you have heard this paper read 
of the 20th of January. There is expreſs reference in it to a 
"Convention in the latter part of it; and it was certainly voted 
and publiſhed at the time, when the idea of a Convention was in 
the minds of all theſe people. And now, Gentlemen, with re- 
ard to that paper you are to judge between the King and the 
priſoner, whether. the object of that Convention was merely to 
- procure that full and free repreſentation of the people, with 
which the firſt part of the paper cloſes, in the Commons? Houſe 
of Parliament, and in the due courſe of the law, and according 
to the conſtitution of the country; or whether that paper is to be 
conſidered as a public manifeſto, as an appeal to the people againit 
the government, to direct the people's mind to the overturning 
of the government, and directing the people's minds to the uſe 
that ſhould be made of a Convention, for the purpoſe of over- 
turning the government. | „„ 
Gentlemen, this happened upon the 20th of January. They 
began in theſe two ſocieties to conſider how this Convention was 
to be brought about. The Conſtitutional Society had reſolved 
upon it in terms that, upon the face of them, were open to ſome 
obſervation: people might object to it. The reſolution of theirs 
was communicated to the Gee Society; there was 2 
conference, then a Committee of Contipendeties and Co-ope- 
- Tation, in order to produce this Convention, and to conſider the 
means of doing it. But before they come to that, the firſt joint 
Committee, they corrected in ſome meaſure the language of this 
propoſed Convention, 'and they made it more moderate, and 
therefore it is fit it ſhould be read. You will therefore read the 
: refolution for a Convention, as propoſed by the joint ſocieties. 
| | (Read by the Clerk of the Court.) 
& At a General Meeting of the Society for Conſtitutional 
Information, held at the. Crown and Anchor Tavern, — 
| . Et | „„ Apot 
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April 11, 1794, Mr. Joyce made a report of the delegates of the 


London Correſponding Society, for the purpoſe of this ſociety 
co-operating with the London Correſponding Society, and that 
they came to the following reſolutions: £9290 hy „ hom 

4 J. Reſolved, That it appears to this Committee very deſire- 
able that a General Meeting or Convention of the Friends of 


Liberty ſhould be called, for the purpoſe of taking into conſider- 
ation the proper methods of obtaining a full and fair repreſenta- 


tion of the people.” 13 e beat of 
Lord Preſident. That is the whole I wanted to be read. You 
ſee the language of it is a Convention or Aſſembly for the pur- 
poſe of the proper methods of obtaining a full and fair repreſen- 
tation of the people. This is the object as upon conſideration 
they think fit to expreſs, and it would never have been too late 
for them to have have retracted any part of the raſhneſs and via- 
lence of any former meaſures that they had taken; and therefore, 
if you are warranted to ſuppoſe, that, ſeeing the language that 
had before been uſed was too violent, and the ſentiments too 
extravagant, if they really meant to moderate it, and - meant to 
confine the object of the Convention within its juſt limits, they 
certainly ought to have the full benefit of it; but it is to be ob- 
ſerved upon this reſolution, couched as it is, that it is not accom- 
panied with any expreſs declaration that it 1s to be in the Com- 
mons* Houſe of Parliament, and {till leſs accompanied with any 
declaration that no attempt was intended againſt the authorit 
of the King, or that no attempt was intended againſt the 25 
diction and authority of the Houſe of Lords. And, Gentlemen, 
it does alſo happen in the caſe, that a ſubſequent public addreſs 
is voted by the members of the Correſponding Society, to 


which this priſoner belongs, under very extraordinary circum- 


ſtances. Upon the 14th of April they hold a General Meeting 
of this ſociety. It ſeems to have been originally intended to 
have been held in a large room in Store Street, that purpoſe was 
by ſome means interrupted, and they adjourned to a place in the 
neighbourhood of London, to Chalk Farm; they there aſſembled 
to the number of two«thouſand or more, and there the reſolutions 
that will be read to you preſently, were voted, It is urged upon 
theſe reſolutions by the proſecutor, that theſe are as violent, or 
more violent than the former; that they don't in the leaſt corre- 
ſpond with the idea of {imply attaining a reform in Parliament, 
upon the Duke of Richmond's plan; but that they are calculated 
to prepare the minds of the people for a violent criſis, and a crifis 


upon which a National Convention once aſſembled would imme- - 


diately act, and in the nature of things would be called upon to 
act. Gentlemen, you will attend to that likewiſe, to fee whether 
they put a proper conſtruction upon it; why they aſſembled that 
meeting at all, is extremely difficult to comprehend; had they 
thought that the former reſolutions. had gone too far, and * 

| . | & 


. 
be liable to great miſconſtruction, and by poſſibility might do 
a great deal of miſchief, and therefore it was neceſſary to call 
another meeting for the purpoſe of correcting that extravagance, 

and bring things to a more moderate tone, and point out more 
diſtinctly the lawful object they had in view, and totally to exclude 
all idea of their going beyond that lawful object; and that the 
lawful meaſure they had in view might be conducted peaceably, 
and might produce its lawful end, certainly fuch a meeting, under 
theſe circumſtances, might appear a proper thing; but if it ſhould 
appear to you, that this was a ſecond manifeſtation of purſuing 
the fame idea, and giving it a great deal of force, and that this 
was meaning to impreſs the people with an idea that a force was 
ready to act when called upon, and to impreſs upon the public 
mind, that they were perſons determined to go on in the courſe, 
which the proceedings of the 10th January had promulgated to 
the world; then that meeting, the refolutions at Chalk Farm, have 
a very different complexion: you will hear them read, and, as I 
ſaid before, by that paper form your own judgement. 

(The Clerk reads the proceedings at Chalk Farm. See p. 5, of 
this volume. ) | EG i OE 

Tord Preſident. Gentlemen, it will be proper to mention to 
ou, that you may direct your attention to this, that this was a 
etter, which had been written by the Correſponding Society, to 
the Society of the Friends of the People; and they begin their 
proceedings upon this 14th day of April, by N letter, 
and the anſwer of the Society of the Friends of the People, and 
then they come to their own addreſs and reſolutions; after 
theſe reſolutions were read, they were ordered to be printed and 

_ publiſhed. a. | AED | 

Gentlemen, one cannot hear this paper read without being 

aſtoniſhed that men could be ſo blinded by any enthuſiaſm, or by 

any other affection of the human mind, as not to ſee that in fuch 

a publication as this, independent of the particular application 

of it to the ſubje& of the preſent enquiry, that the ſword of the 

law was hanging over their heads by a ſingle thread, ſuppoſing 
they had imagined that the meeting for the Convention could 
not be prevented but by an act of Parliament; ſuppoſing it 
poſſible for them to believe this, it is impoſſible for them, if they 
had attended at all to the ſubje&, or had taken any advice, but 
they mult ſee that it was extremely criminal to publiſh to 200, 
people, the number of copies of thoſe reſolutions which they 
ordered to be printed, that there was a caſe in which the ſocial 
compact was already diſſolved, and that it was neceflary to appeal 
to that principle and incontrovertible maxim of pure juſtice, that 
the ſafety of the people was the ſupreme law, and in caſes of 
neceſſity the only law, which admits but of one interpretation, 

Falus populi ſuprema lex ; for if the ſocial compact be diſſolved, 
and there be an end of the government, they muſt of _ 

| | reſort 
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- refort to that principle upon which another government muſt be; 


framed, and, therefore, expreſsly encouraging the people to look 


out and expect the moment to arriye, when this ſocial compact 


ſhould be diſſolved. : | ne 

Gentlemen, it is a ſmaller conſideration, but a conſideration 
of importance with reſpe& to the preſent queſtion, , that the 
eighth reſolution and the tenth reſolution do glance not in an 
indirect manner at the Houſe of Lords, as a body in the Conſti- 
tution not entitled to the reſpect of the people; of what exceſſi ve 
conſequence that was in the preſent moment you will ſee; becauſe, 
this was the moment in which that which was to be done in this 
National Convention, or Afembly, was the thing to occupy 
the minds of the people: and what was to be done? They ſay, 
on the part of the priſoner, that they went in a dutiful and re- 
gular courſe to collect the ſenſe of the people, whoſe ſenſe could 
be collected by that means; and then to preſent the united ſenſe 


of the people in a regular and conſtitational courſe to Parliament. 


Now was that, or could that be, the object of men who had 
aſſumed thoſe characters which belong to them, after what they 


had done in addrefling the French National Aſſembly, and who | 


had taken the part they had done in all the ſubſequent-proceed- 
ings up to the preſent moment? But there is another feature in 
this cauſe which muſt be taken into your conſideration, upon this 
queſtion, what they meant to do, in this Convention ſo uſhered 
in by the reſolution of the 20th of January, and fo followed up 
by the reſolution of the 14th of April. 5 | 

There is a Conſtitutional Society at Sheffield: that Conſtitu- 
tional Society at Sheffield has been a leading ſociety with the 
two ſocieties here in London; they were repreſented. to be ex- 
tremely numerous; there was a meeting, in fact, as they ſay, of 
10,000 people, upon the 7th of April upon the Caſtle Hill; 
they were there conducted to the point to which they were 
brought by a Mr. Yorke; not a native of the place, but finding 
his way amongſt them, and making that uſe of the opportunity 
which you have heard. Mr. Yorke was a member of the 
London Correſponding Society: under what direction he went 
to Sheffield, does not appear; how theſe reſolutions were ob- 
tained, I do not think it extremely material to enquire further 
than this---that it is a ſatisfaction to know, that though there 


are the names of multitudes to theſe proceedings, there is every 


reaſon in the world to believe that but few are engaged in the 
depth of the project: of the 10,000 people aſſembled on the Caſtle 
Hill, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 200 underitood what was 
going forward: the trick of refuſing to petition Parliament was 
concerted between four people, and how far any other part of 
the proceeding was concerted, we do not know; but, upon the 
other part of the evidence, we do learn, that the reſolutions were 


ſhould 


* Palked at a time, and in ſuch a manner, as it was impolbble they 
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ſhould be underſtood by a great part of I but, be that 
as it may, the promulgation to the world is the point that is 
material in this caſe; and it was promulgated to the world that it 
was then reſolved to petition the Parliament no more. It was 
put, and fairly, by the Counſel for the priſoner, that you will not 
conclude, that, becauſe they who conſtituted that individual 
ſociety, or thoſe that conduct that ſociety, were of opinion that 
they would petition no more; it would not be ſuch an unreaſon- 
able thing to put that therefore a larger body of men more likely 
to command the attention and reſpect of Parliament would not 
petition. It was fairly put, and it is very fit to ſee whether there 
is a ground for that conſtruction; but when you come to examine 
the reſolution as far as their ſenſe, it does not admit of being ſo 
conſtrued, for they ſtate they will petition no more; and the rea- 
Jon they aſſign is, becauſe they ought not to petition a body who 
is not their repreſentative, that is a reaſon that muſt apply to the 
_ Houſe of Commons for ever, according to their opinion; but it 
is alſo evident, by the parole evidence in the cauſe, that it was 

| 1 by the two ſocieties in London, by the Correſponding 
Society and the other Society in London, that the Sheffield So- 
ciety came to a reſolution to petition no more, and that they were 
to conſider no more of a petition to Parliament. Is that evidence 
negative evidence? In my apprehenſion the weightieſt evidence 
is not even that of evidence, but it is that evidence which ariſes 
from a compariſon of the meaſures of this Convention with the 
meaſures of theſe addreſſes, which appear to be totally inconſiſtent 
with the idea of a Convention, for the purpoſe of an application 
to Parliament, but conſiſtent with and calculated to give effect to 
a. Convention for other purpoſes, and particularly for the purpoſe 
of eſtabliſhing a government in this country, by a full repreſen- 
tation of the people. | | Fm V 
Gentlemen, there is a piece of parole evidence fit to be ſtated to 
you that reſpects this point it is the evidence of Lynam. He ſays, 
at one of their meetings Mr. Bell aſked, whether it was not to be 
collected from the addreſſes to the French Convention, that we 
wiſh to introduce their laws here. Margarot anfwered, No 
doubt; and the other perſons ſaid nothing. Mr. Hardy was pre- 
ſent Hit was at a delegate meeting. If they had no doubt, and if 
the nature of the tranſaction countenances that opinion, and if 
the tranſaction taken together ſhould be irreconcileable to the 
other opinion, then there is a weight of evidence for your con- 
ſideration, to prove the whole extent of the propoſition as it is 
made on the part of the proſecution. The parole evidence ap- 
plies both ways; there is parole evidence of looſe and uncon- 
nected preparations of arms. One witneſs, not of the beſt cre- 
dit, ſaid, that it was to defend the National Convention, when 
it ſhould be called; more witneſſes ſay, it was to defend them- 
{elves againſt illegal attack, when they are queſtioned on _ 
; s Other 
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other ſide on it; and this is clear, that in the idea of a National 
Convention, every thing is to be conducted peaceably and or- 
derly ; but it is for the National Convention being protected, and 
left at liberty to execute its orders and decrees, and therefore 
perfectly conſiſtent with the idea of a National Convention, of 
inculcating peace and good order; for the truth undoubtedly is, 
and perhaps they ſaw it that whatever the National Convention 


was to do, it was to have the voice of the people going along 


with it, and rendering all reſiſtance to it unprofitable and uſeleſs, 
for it is in that way only, that ſuch a Convention could execute 
its purpoſe. In the parole evidence a great deal of converſation 


was ſtated, particularly between Baxter and ſome others, of an 


expectation of a ſtruggle, and preparation: ſtanding alone, I 
ſhould not have told you that there is any great reliance to be 
had upon that evidence, connected as it is with the whole tranſ- 
actions of theſe bodies; it is certainly an evidence fit to be taken 
into conſidertation by the Jury, and ſerving to mark what was 


in the minds of theſe people at the time they propoſed this Con- 


vention, and whether it was that which this proſecution 
charges to ſubvert the government, conſequently depoſing; 
the King, which is an overt act of compaſſing the King's 


| death. 


Gentlemen, thus I have ſtated to you how the charge is 
ſhaped in the evidence, in order that you may take nothing from 
any impreſſion you may conceive theſe circumſtances to have 
made upon my mind, but judging entirely for yourſelves, whether 


they juſtify the charge in the extent in which it is made, or no. 


Before you come to that conſideration, however, you are to at- 
tend, and to attend with favour, to every thing that may be 


_ urged on the part of the priſoner. 7 
Gentlemen, on the part of the priſoner, no part of the written 
evidence has been controverted ; it could not well be contro- 


verted; and I think it has not been very weightily urged, that 
the priſoner had not ſuch an active ſhare in this tranſaction as 
would make him, not only in ſtrictneſs of law, a principal, but 
to the ſatisſaction of every man's mind a principal, in the whole 


of theſe tranſactions. Undoubtedly, he was not ae ſecretary, 
er, but an 


but a member of both ſocieties, and not only a mem 
active member, and, in one or two inſtances, ſingularly ac- 
tive--the promoter, inventor, and deſigner of ſome of theſe mea- 


ſures. I do not think it neceſſary, therefore, to trouble you with 
a detail of the particular circumſtances that perſonally affect 


him, ſo much affect him, that if the general impreſſion of the 
caſe is right, there is no doubt as to that, that he cannot defend 


himſelf upon any ground of that fort. 


Gentlemen, the Counſel for the prifoner did obſerve 
upon the fact of the reſolution of the Sheffreld Society not to 


EE — 


| La” = 
petition---that I have obſerved upon; they obſerved upon the 
temper and views of that ſociety in general, as that might be 
collected from the correſpondence of that ſociety with the Society 
of the Friends of the People. You heard the letter laſt hight : 
the effect of theſe letters you will conſider, taking into your 
conſideration the accompanying letter of the 26th of May to the 
Conſtitutional Society, and taking into your conſideration, that 
though the Society of the Friends of the People had recom- 
mended to that Sheffield Society to make an explicit declaration, 
to avoid the ſuſpicion of going too far, of their real ſentiments, 
yet they declined to do it. 1 | Rs ets 
Gentlemen, they have made ſeveral fair and weighty obſer- 
vations upon the credit of the parole teſtimony, with reſpect to 
the ſituation of two of the witneſſes introducing themſelves into 
the ſociety for the purpoſe of giving information of what paſſed 
there, = alſo with reſpect to the ſubject matter of the teſtimony 
itſelf, particularly that of arms, as having no neceſſary connec- 
tion with this plan that was projected of a Convention; and I 
think there is a great deal of weight in that obſervation, and if 
it depended entirely upon the circumſtance of arms to manifeſt 
the purpoſes of the Convention, I ſhould ſtate to you, that 
though it was a cauſe of great ſuſpicion, yet it hardly went to 
the length of fixing, upon their plan of the Convention, the 
miſchief and deſign to that miſchievous extent which the proſe- 
cution has imputed on all the grounds which have occurred. 
Gentlemen, they ſtate the caſe of this priſoner at the bar 
thus---that he is a plain man, of great ſimplicity of manners, 
peaceable and orderly in his deportment, and a friend to the con- 
ſtitution of his country; having one great political object in his 
mind, which he has nouriſhed, and which is by them limited to 
the obtaining a radical reform in the Commons* Houſe of Par- 
lament, by the introduction of univerſal ſuffrage and annual 
election; that he has taken this from a plan publiſhed in the 
name of the Duke of Richmond. They ſay, that this has been 
the ſole object of all his meaſures, and particularly as far as he 
has been concerned in that particular meaſure of a Convention, 
which is now the ſubject of conſideration; the idea, of which 
Convention, they ſay, may fairly be-underſtood to be alſo taken 
from that book ; and there certainly is a very plain alluſion in 
that book to the people's meeting together for the purpoſe of 
conſidering the means to execute that parliamentary reform that 
he had in expectation, alſo encouraged by the language of that 
book=--that the united ſenſe of a great number of people by 
delegates, expreſſed to the Parliament, would have more weight, 
and might have better ſucceſs, than petitions from individuals, 
whether conſidered as individual men, or individual ſocieties of 


men. They further inſiſt, for the priſoner, that here 15 . 


Mil non e ya; ee 19 nal! 
Found no proof of a deſign to uſe this Convention to any other 
' purpoſe; and that as to the horrible purpoſe of ſubverting the 
government, they fay, it is not only not true, but that, in the 
nature of the thing, it is both impoſſible and improbable, con- 
ſidering the means as proportioned to the end- that if it was to 
be cor 
Convention in Edinburgh, it ought not to be deemed treaſona- 
ble, becauſe that was not deemed treaſonable, but treated as a 
miſdemeanor only; and they ſay, that whatever violence there 
may be in the reſolutions and addrefſes, and other papers, there 
is contained in them no demonſtration of the treaſonable deſign 
now imputed. They appeal for him to the teſtimony of a great 
number of the members of the different ſocieties with whom he 
has been connected, for the ſoundneſs of their principles, and 


for his own; their dutiful attachment to the King, and their 


reſpect for the Lords' Houſe of Parliament; and the priſoner 
alſo appeals to the character given of him by a cloud of reſpec- 
table witneſſes, who repreſent him as a peaceable, ſedate, reli- 


ä gjous, moral man, having (as many of them have collected from 


is converſations) this one object in view---a reform in Parlia- 
ment; and as a particular manifeſtation of the conſcious inno- 
cence of his conduct, they refer you to a propoſition made by 
him to Mr. Sheridan, in the ſpring of 1793, to aſſiſt him in 
laying before Parliament his whole correſpondence with the 
popular ſocieties, and every thing that he could ;---he is alſo 
repreſented, by Mr. Francis, as appearing to him ſincerely de- 


ſirous of attaining this object, a reform in Parliament, in the 


regular courſe, by a petition to the Houſe of Commons, which 
he brought to M Francis, as from the ſociety, early in the 
month of MA, gs 7 

Gentlemen, I ſhould have added, when ſtating that this was 
the plan of the Duke of Richmond, and that the whole that has 
proceeded might with ſome colour be referable to what was held 


that plan---T forgot to ſtate, that at the time that was read there 


was a Proteſt produced in evidence by the priſoner's Counſel, of 
a great number of the Lords in Parliament, in which the ſame 
fentiments are ſtated with their approbation, and which ſtates the 
| ſentiments of the right of the people to meet; that falling into 
the hands (if it ever did fall into the hands) of an ignorant 
man, eſpecially if he happened to have an eager enthuſiaſm, 
would have very great weight upon him, and would lead him, at 
leaſt as far as ſuch ſanction as that would purport to lead him, to 
the proſecution of violent meaſures. You will obſerve, that all 
that, the Duke of Richmond's plan and the Proteſt, and every 


thing belonging to them, is laid out of the caſe, by the nature of 


this proſecution. If there were to be a queſtion, whether in a 
Cleat cafe of a project, ſtrictly aceording to the Duke-of Rich- 
JH RR Tomo mond's 


dered as a proceeding of the ſame nature with the Britiſh 
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mond's plan, and ſtrictly according to that Proteſt, any crime 
were attempted to be fixed upon aſſembling of a Convention for 
that purpoſe, then thoſe ſentiments would come to be of more 
weight, becauſe then the direct queſtion would be- -Whether 
even ſuch a limited project could take ſuch a courſe, about which, 
in this place, it would be indecent for me to ſay any thing: To 
be ſure, no man can ſuppoſe, that either the Duke of Richmond's 
plan, or the language of the Proteſt, goes in the ſmalleſt degret 
to countenance the idea for propoſing of a Convention, for the 


a” 


=o of introducing a democracy in the country; that is the 


treaſon charged here: and therefore it is, that theſe pieces of evi- 

ence. do not apply to that part of the caſe!; they only apply to 
Juſtify that which I have already in my own mind conceded to the 
priſoner that really and truly, when he ſet out in this buſineſs, 
h was ſincerely attached to that reform as expreſſed in the Duke 


” 
—_— 


Gentlemen, the Counſel for the proſecution in the reply, re- 
fer you likewiſe to the written evidence, in proof of the dupli- 
city of the conduct of this priſoner at the bar, | particularly in his 
tranſaction with Mr. Francis---that we cannot ſuppoſe he was ſe- 
rious in his application to Parliament; that it was all a mere 
pretence; that they did not mean the Parliament to do any thing; 
and that it was only a meaſure of policy to carry on the general 
plan. They alſo obſerve upon the 5 as to his character, 
that though ir is eſtabliſhed by a cloud of witneſſes, and wo 
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moſt ſatisfactory manner, that he is in his private character a ſe- 


date, moral, religious, ee man, yet that his conduct in all 
theſe tranſactions marks ſtrongly, that he is tinctured deeply with 

enthuſiaſm: and I recolle& the Counſel in reply mentioned the 
famous caſe in which enthuſiaſm was worked up to its utmoſt 
height, in the fifth- monarchy-men, who might be perfectly good 
moral and religious characters, and it would be upon their religion 
that the act of high treaſon would be fixed, to give countenance 
to the charge. So if a man is an enthuſiaſt, his being a moral 
and religious man is at leaſt a neutral circumſtance, Enders 2 
moral, religious man, if he chooſes to let his enthufiaſm carry 
him beyond his judgement, is expoſed to be drawn into the 
onions in which the priſoner now ſtands. They ſay, that 
the acts done by this man, which are proved by the papers, and 
that part of the parole evidence that is unimpeached, are totally 
inconſiſtent to the profeſſions which he has made, and with the 
opinions entertained of him with reſpe& to theſe profeſſions--- 
that his real object was only to have a reform in the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament; they ſay, they are conſiſtent with the con- 
trary idea; and, therefore, unleſs he can get rid of the tranſac- 


tions, it is in vain for him to ſay he wiſhed only a reform in the 


Commons? Houſe of Parliament. . 

Gentlemen, upon the whole of this ſtatement, you are now to 
exerciſe your judgement; I do repeat it; and I defire, that in 
exerciſing your judgement, you will pay no more attention to any 
thing that I have ſaid, than merely as it may ſerve to lead your 
enn een to thoſe points, which ſeem immediately to con- 
ſtitute the particular charge againſt this man, and the evidence 
by which it is ſupported, and thoſe points by which that defence 
may be ſupported, and the anſwer alſo that is given to the defence 
Every verdict, upon a clear point of fact, ought to be the 


Jury's own prerogative, and in a caſe of this nature, more parti- 


cularly fo, becauſe, to be ſure, one great object of this proſecution 
is, that the country may be ſatisfied, that they may lee that the 


public juſtice of it has taken its fair courſe, and that the priſoner 


has that deliverance made for him, which the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of the country in his caſe call for. I am very forry to conclude 
with obſerving, that the dignity and decorum which belongs to 
ſuch a court of juſtice as this is, has been too often interrupted 
both within and without doors; and what it is that men can mean 


by that conduct, who do not with at once to diſſolve all poverne 


truſt I 


ment, and the bonds of all fociety, I cannot imagine: 


ſhall hear no more of that, either in caſes of the {ame kind with 


the: preſent, or in any other caſe in which the public juſtice of 


the country may be called upon to act. 


Gentlemen, you will now withdraw to conſider of your 
| Gentlemen, 


Þg 005 {A390 ff; e 12 
_* "Gentlemen, it is proper to mention to you, that after you once 
withdraw, you can be allowed no refreſhment; if you wiſh for 
any before you withdraw, there is no objection, now is the time 
to take it. 5 „ 5 
. "One of the Fury. My Lord, we thank you; we ſhall not have 

occaſion for any. 55 . | | 

The Jury having withdrawn about three hours, brought in a 
verdit---NOT GUILTY. | IG 
Lord Preſident. T ought to take the firſt opportunity after this 
laborious attendance, very ſincerely to thank you, Gentlemen of 
the Jury, for the readineſs with which you have facrificed ſo 
much of your perſonal convenience, and with which you have 
undergone the fatigue of this buſineſs. RN ne 
Mr. Hardy. My fellow-countrymen, I return you my thanks. 
Tord Preſident. The priſoner muſt be diſcharged. 


* 


The populace, who, notwithſtanding the wetneſs of the day, 
filled the ſtreets adjacent to the Court Houſe, received the news 
of his acquittal with the loudeſt acclamations of joy. 

The Court was adjourned till Monday ſe'nnight. 


Mr. Hardy's deportment, through the whole of his arduous 
trial, was diſtinguiſhed by the moſt exemplary decorum---firm, 
temperate, and tranquil, he ſhewed throughout the conſcious 
rectitude of his heart. There was no agitation, no arrogance, | 
no diſdain in his manner; no apparent uneaſineſs of reflection 
on his paſt conduct, and no emotion of alarm for its conſe- 
quences. When the Jury pronounced their verdict of Not Guilty, 
he addreſſed them in a few words of grateful acknowledgment 
for the attention they had paid to the long trial, and for the juſt 
verdict they had pronounced ; but the words were d-owned in 
the low, but univerſal noiſe of joy, that filled the Court. 
He was immediately ſet at liberty, and having left the Court, 
Mr. Kirby, the Keeper of Newgate, conveyed him through his 
houſe privately; but it was in vain for him to reſiſt the impe- 
tuoſity of, his feltow-citizens who ſurrounded the place: they 
drew him in a coach to his houſe in Piccadilly, making the tour 
of Pall Mall and St. James's Street. | os 
He had been thus hurried along by the enthuſiaſtic zeal of 
the multitude, and it was at length with difficulty that he was 
able to tell them that he was deſirous of going to the houſe of 
His-brother-in-law, in Lancaiter Court, in the Strand. He was 
drawn thither, and having got out of the carriage, before he 
entered the houſe, he went into the Church. Yard of St. Martin, 
and was ſhewn to the grave of his Wife, from whoſe ſide he 
had been taken when firſt ſeized, and who had fallen under the 


ſhock. The multitude reſpected this feeling with a ſympathy 


that did them credit. They kept at a diſtance, while his relation 
: : 7 85 pointed 


„ 


pointed out to him the grave. After this affecting ſcene, he 


went into his brother's houſe, and, in a ſhort addreſs, thanked 
his fellow-countrymen for the kind intereſt, they had ſhewn in 
his favour ; and he requeſted them, as, they valued the cauſe in 
which they had diſplayed their zeal, that they would ſeparate in 
peace, as, if miſchievous ſpirits ſhould: take advantage of their 


«a % 


joy to diſturb the public peace, it would be artfully miſconſtrued 


* : 


to the injury of the other priſoners. | | 


The cry of © Home ! home “' was given, and, in three mi- 


nutes, the multitude quietly diſperſed. 


Mr. Erſkine and Mr. Gibbs, whoſe glorious ſtruggle upon 
this occaſion will make them for ever dear to mankind, were 
eager to avoid the burſt of gratitude that rey expected from the 
multitude. They continued a very conſiderable time in the 
Court after the acquittal; but the vigilance and patience: of 


gratitude were not to be wearied. They were recognized, and 


conducted in triumph to Serjeant's Inn, where that incomparable 


Defender of National Liberty admoniſhed them in a few words, 


in his own impreſſive way, to retire to their ſeparate homes, 
confident, from the grand proof of this day, that = had the 
beſt ſecurity for the maintenance of their rights, in the love of 


Juſtice, which the Conſtitution had indelibly implanted on the 
_ Engliſh heart.---The honeſt Jury of Thomas Hardy had ſhewn 


to mankind, that it would not be eaſy to make Engliſhmen for- 


get the principles in which they were bred, nor ſurrender the 


| ecurity to which they were born, 


Mr. Erſkine then retired from the window, and the populace, 


after a few huzzas, retired with the exclamation of & Erſkine 
and Gibbs for ever !”? „ | 


For Appendix, ſee end of Val. I. 
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HE Fetter to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, by the London Corres 
* ponding Society, united for the Purpg⸗ 4 dbtaining a Reform 
| j 1 in Parliament, dated the 4th of December, 1992; ſigne A. 

{ Margarot.Referred to in page $ . NEE 


SIR, „ 5 „„ 
HFonoured with, and happy in the confidence of a number of _ 
me countrymen, at their requeſt, I tranſmit offcrally to his Ma- 
Jelty's Miniſters two addreſſes fol d in one, containing, toges 
ther, the reaſons why we aſſoclated for a parliamentary reform, 
* and the legal and peaceable methods by which we hope to ob- 
| tain it: ſo ſanctioned, I muſt alſo inform you, that this letter, 
and thoſe addreſſes, equally ſpeak the ſentiments of ſome thous 
ſands of induftrious citizens in this Capital, and of a far greate 
number diſperſed throughout the iſland, there being not a fin ſe 
corner of it, rotten boroughs excepted, but cries aloud f 


reform. 3 85 
Confiding in the juſtice of our wy in the merits of our 
peacecable demeanour, and our ready obedience to all the laws of 


our country, we imagine ourſelves. clear: from all charge of im- 
3 of ſedition, rebellion, conſpiracy, or treaſon; and that 
. In purſuing what no one can deny to be our right, we are en- 
| Titled to every protection and ſupport of government. 
I, therefore, in behalf of my fellow-citizens, this day call 
upon the King's Miniſters to protect and uphold us in the pur- 
ſuit of our conſtitutional rights, and require, that in future, 
our lawful and well- regulated aſſemblies, may be no more diſ- 
turbed or interrupted by the ſaucy intErference of uſurped au- 
thority---by men, unnamed, working with threats upon the fears 
of uniiformed publicans, and boaſting ſecret orders and warrants, 
as though Britain was fallen under a deſpotic government, and 
liable to be ruled, not by laws, but by proclamations, and to be 
ſubſervient to miniſterial dictates, written on a drum-head, and 
proclaimed by the mouth of the cannon. . | 
— Equally known by his activity as by his knowledge of the $ 
Jaws, an /one/t magiſtrate, whole ſpies had yell informed him of 
Por. © N os 
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HE | [ 594 1 Ep es 
the nature of our meetings, has acknowledged, that they were 
peaceable, innocent, and conſtitutional, and further, admits the 
neceſſity of a reform. At your hands, Sir, I therefore demand 
jiuſtice and protection for the ſociety againſt. all ruſſians, Who, 
| let looſe on the public, have dared, or ſhall henceforth. dare, 
like the ſatellites of ancient ſanguinary tyrants, aſſume to them- 
felves the double office of making laws and executing them. 
Certain that ſuch an iniquitous ſyſtem cannot originate in a 
Britiſh Cabinet, we exclaim, may perdition light equally upon 
ſuch, vile miſcreants and their employerre. 
Mere we, according to the hacknied cuſtom, to recur to 
precedents, we ſhould ſay, that Mr. Pitt and the Duke of 
Richmond have themſelves traced out the path we now purſue ; 
that themſelves have aſſerted the. right of Britons to a fair, 
equal, and adequate repreſentation in Parliament; that they 
themſelves had invited us to aſſociate and diſcuſs our rights; 
and we might add, that in ſo doing, they ſpoke and acted like 
Honeſt men---they were not then in office. „ | 
But the rights of the people ow ever the ſame, ſuch pre- 
cedents, and ſuch ſupporters, are ſuperfluous. However, as 
_things ſeen through the medium of power have a very different 
aſpect from what'they wore when thoſe worthy gentlemen' were 
"en the other fide of the queſtion, it is not altogether improbable 
that ſeverities may be had recourſe to, to quell that deſire for 
reform which they themſelves have raiſed. Should that be the 


* 
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. caſe, I beg it as a favour, or rather, being in the foremoſt rank, 
I claim it as my right, that the attack may commence upon me. 
Whenever extraordinary meaſures may be adopted, I earneſtly 
\ wiſh to be the firſt of the Society in feeling the effects of then, 
and ſhall deem it not a proud, but an houourable: day, in which 
I ſhall be called upon to plead the cauſe of my 5 
eee. $3 ile 
_ Chiming protection, I have a right to your anſwer, either to 
"refuſe or grant it; in either caſe, it ſhall be made public, as 
mall alſo your filence, ſhould: you not attend to this letter, ex- 
e the requeſt of ſeyeral thouſand citizens. Our country 
PPP 


mY 


5 


PDaour very humble ſervant 
(Signed) M. MaxGAROr, 
Chairman of the Committee of the London Corre- 
wponding OE „ united with a view of obtaining 
2a thorough Parliamentary Reform. 


* 
W 
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II be foregoing letter was put into the General Poſt-office, 


. EE an the 5th of December, by three of the delegates of the So- 


ciety, and a receipt taken from the elerk, of its having been 


AP 


. 


5 delivered-2-n6 doubt, therefore, can remain of its having. been 
| long in the poſſeſſion of the Honourable! Secretary. + FOES 


The Committee, 'obſervitig that ten days have clapſed without 


. 
: 


any reply being made to their moderate requeſt, and Wee 5 
that ſuch time was fully ſufficient, had any anſwer been intended, * 
have vrdered chis publication . 8 
Should the King's Miniſters ever find it neceſſary to attend 

to the complaints of the people, the Committee will expect an = 

_ anſwer, | When that ſhall be the caſe, they pledge themlelves * 1 
to make it public. In the mean time, gy are determined not ” cM 
to ſlacken, but to continue with encreaſed, and encreaſing vigi- = 

lance, their endeavours to obtain juſtice for their country, not Fi 

doubting but, in doing this, they will receive the firm and de- | 

termined ſupport of the people 3 

December:r5th, 10 . 8 


{ & 


Letter from the Conſtitutional Society ta the Editors of the Patriot, 
. at-Sheffield. No date, or addreſs.---Referred ta in page 9. 


| | 3 539% GENTLEMEN, / tory rote ve 18 ORE | $9 
„ -»  TheSociety for Conſtitutional Information have been favoured 

| with two letters, bearing the ſignature of the Editors of the 
Patriot. The firſt of theſe letters, dated June 11, related par- 

ticulars concerning the publication called the Patriot, accompa= = 

nied by ſome of the firſt numbers: it required our opiniom 

and our public approbation of the work, with hints for its 
continuance; it likewiſe narrated ſeveral intereſting particulars 
relative to the friends and foes of liberty; their various habits 
and propenſities; and added conjectures on the means by 
3 which thoſe habits and propenſities might be turned to the: _ 
advantage of freedom. Phe other, dated October 15, conſiſted. 
of a complaint of neglect on the part of our Society, and a 4 
further ſtatement of facts ſimilar to the former letter, with the | 4 
acts and proceedings of a: Society at Stockport, all which have ; 
been read by the Society for Conſtitutional Information; and 


1 | - the manly ſpirit in which they were canceived, imply the honeſt: 
| real, by which there appears no intention of diſreſpect, and no 


wilful mark of inſult that occaſioned: the ſilence of this ſociety. 

| We were required to periorm that of e we were incapable, 
to paſs judgement on a publication which none of us had read, 
and to correſpond with perſons in the dark; they having not 
thought proper, for reaſons they thought prudent, no doubt, to 
truſt us with their names. i Wihas could; be done? We-ad- 

mired the talents. of our correſpondents; but we are fimple, wo 

honeſt men, and could not predicate ill or good of that which. 

not having read, we had no knowledge of. Several weeks 

344 „p 


>» 


. 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


43g cee | you may have remembered a publica- 
tion by t T 

Robin's Almanack, wherein, with charaQeriſtic ſimplicity of 

language, he deſcended: to the feeling, the underſtanding,” and 

che wants of the lower order; and in proverbial jocular wiſdom 


them onward to the avenues of 


ſubj t 
table and gratifying 
N , , : 


+ ung away, and ſtill we knew. not the Editors of the Patriot, 
en muſt individually act by their on judgements; it is tho 
very eſſence of freedom that they ſhould_be thus, len. They 
will read that book firſt that happens moſt to attract their notice; 
and you, Gentlemen, are too liberal, too Juſt, and too manly, 


* 


too require them to approye what they have not read, however 
deſerving they might ſuſpect it to be: the approbation of the 


5 12 however, of your undertaking the ardour with which 
it 


is corceived--<the perſeverance with which it is purſued—— 


che Society find no heſitation” in approving and applauding moſt 


zealouſly. Vou candidly afk the Society for hints, but the de- 
tail of your letter convinces us, that you are yourſelves pro- 


| ficients: honeſt men, however, will give their advice, aſked. 


or not aſked, When they imagine, by adviſing, they can do any 


e late father of his country, Dr. Franklin, called Poor 


conveyed truths to them of the higheſt importance, prepared for 
the ſublime efforts to Which they were ſoon to be rouzed, led 

ares while their ſñignt was 
not able to enter the ſplendour of the temple itſelf. A certain 
numbet of ſuch proverbial. axioms, which many of your inge- 


a 


nious friends could eaſily collect and arrange at the beginning 


dg end of your publications, and appealing to the affections of 


the people, of which you appear to be perfectly maſters, could 
not fail of producing that effect. We rejoice in the enereaſe of 


the friends of freedom; our baſoms glow: with the ſame ſenti- 


ments; we are brothers: in affection with you; and with tlie 


freemen of Stockport. Freedom, though an infant, makes 


Herculean efforts: the vipers, ariſtocracy and monarchy, are 


: panting and writhing under its graſp. May ſucceſs, peace, and 


appineſs, attend thoſe efforts! Permit us tao add, that the So- 
ciety for Conſtitutional Information will gladly receive or com- 


municate intelligence; ſhall be happy to, correſpond with your 
ſocieties or individuals that make the great and common cauſe 


of an equal and real repreſentation in the Parliament, and the 
3 objects of freedom, their end. Information on ſuch 
s will, to this Society, at all times be peculiarly accep- 
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cmtitled the Friends of che People in London. 
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. of obtaining it further than you will obſerve by the in- 


. Cloſed,, believing that in due time men of more reſpectable cha- 
| racters and greater abilities would ſtep forward. To ſuch we. 


have always had an eye, and upon ſuch we! have ever meant to 
rely for our government, and the adoption of the moſt elipible 


plan of a more free and equal repreſentation in the Houſe of - 


Commons, and the removal of the great abuſes and impoſitions, 
by meaſures altogether inadequate tò the intereſts and welfare of 
the nation in general, and to the mechanical and laborious patt 
of the community in particular - £17148 12700 


* 


It is, therefore, with the higheſt degree of ſatisfaction that we 


behold ſuch a reſpectable body ſtepping forward, in fo laudible, 


ſo juſt, and fo good a cauſe. You have our warmeſt wiſhes, ſiul- 
cereſt thanks, and aſſured endeavours of ſupport in it, to the beſt 


of our abilities, in a rational and peaceable way. It is our duty 
and it will ever claim our attention, ſtrictly to adhere to, to main- 
tain, and be governed by the principles laid down in your decla- 
ration: notwithſtanding the groſs and fallacious inſinuations of 


che enemies of juſtice and equity, we are aſſured that no honeſt 
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man, bein g acquainted with our princi ples, would have attempted a 


| to declare in the Houſe that the deſign of theſe aſſociations is 
completely. to overturn the conſtitution. . And we are ſorry that 


Mr. Baker was under the diſagreeable neceflity of explaining in 


. anſwer to ſuch groſs aſſertions, without having it in his power to 


ſpeak with preciſion to the principles and deſign of this and the 
fimilar ſocieties, and to have united them with yours in his ex- 
planation. For this, and ſimilar reaſons, we are induced to take 


* the liberty of troubling you with the above and following ſketch. 


Our members are now about 2400, yet we have the ſatisfac- 
tion with truth to affirm, that not the [aft diſorder or confuſion 
hath made its appearance amongſt us---all is unanimity, peace, 
and concord. As our members encreaſe, the number of meeting- 
places are encreaſed in proportion, fo as not to exceed at molt 


thirty members at one place. All the circular meetings are 


held once a fortnight on the ſame evening. Our general meet- 
ing is held once a month; at three different houſes on the ſame 
day,” generally very crouded, yet good order and regularity are 
ſcrictly attended to; and we doubt not but what has been ſug- 
teſted to be impoſſible, will be fully manifeſted to be not only 

practicable, but eafy to accompliſh, viz. to introduce uſeful know- 
ledge,” good order, and regularity into the minds and morals of 
the common or lower orders of people. e 


7 


Me are perfectly fatisfied of the integrity and abilities of thoſe 


reſpectable characters who conſtitute the Society of the Friends 
of the People, but if we may preſume to lay before them ſome 


| thoughts „e have had reſpecting what method /woutd de te ben 


to adopt for obtaining the general ſenſe of the nation, before the, 

ropoſed motion in the next ſeſſion of Parliament takes place, 
we beg leave, with great deferenee to that honourable ſociety, ta 
ſubmit the following to their fuperior judgement. We believe 


the molt likely and effectual plan will be to eſtabhſh a Conven- 


tion in London, by deputies from each county or diſtrict, by 
vhich means the ſentiments of the nation may be obtained with= 
out any confuſion or diforder. ooo IT, : 

Looking up to the Friends of the People as our leaders and 
directors in this great and neceſſary buſtneſs, we {hall be happy 
and efteem it a great favour to receive any communitation which 
they may vouchlate FEVER WITT OT OT 

I have the honour to be, with eft>em, 
Tc ours very reſpectfully, 


Tetier 


; * 
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"Litter, dated No. $2, Frith Street, London, May t, 170%, 

* figned (. Grey, Chairman; addreſſed to Samuel Ajbton,” Eſp. 
Hprlecretary to the Society far Conſtitutional Information in Shef 

Fell, in anſwer to the foregoing 


4 The Committee of the Society of the Friends of the People, 

1 aſſociated for the purpoſe. of obtaining a Parliamentary 
Reform, to the Committee of the Society for Conſtitu- 
tional Information in Sheffield. e 
n | 1 a+ +] 

Me beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 14th inſtant, and to return you our thanks for a confidence 
; | which we truſt our future conduct will merit from our country. 
' Me have received ſincere pleaſure, not only from the firm 
and virtuous tone in which you have ſpoken your principles, but 
from the wiſe and temperate manner in which you have limited 
their application to practice. We rejoice, & that our ſentiments, 
our motives, and our plans of reform. are perfectly in uniſon 

with your ideas; becauſe, we believe that a conduct in the 
| great body of the people, correſponding to ſuch “ ſentiments,” 
5 will equally confound the two, oppoſite claſſes of enemies to the 
ublic weal, that it will defeat the hopes of thoſe who would 
upe the people into 'tumult, and that it will ſilence the ſlanders 
of thoſe advocates: of corruption who have laboured to render 
the cauſe of liberty odious and terrible to all good citizens, by 
confounding. it with principles of anarchy, and by loading it 
with the obloquy of provoking civil commotion, and of endan- 
gering the deſtruction of a conſtitution. juſtly renowned. for the 

3 and happineſs which it has ſo long beſtowed. You are 
C x pleaſed to ſay, that (“ you look up to the Friends of the People 
q | as your leaders and directors in this great buſinefs.”---Autho- 

rized as we feel ourſelves by this proffered guidance, and by 
that harmony of ſentiment, which from the tenor of your letter 

1 we muſt ſuppoſe to exiſt between you and ourſelves, permit 
| As to lay before you ſome ideas which are dictated by zeal for our 

common cauſe. The cauſe of Liberty can never bz endangered 
[by the aſſault of its enemies, but may {ſometimes be expoſed 
4; | by the indiſcretion of its friends. Its principles are founded on 
äümpregnable reaſon, and its enemies are therefore too dexte- 

rous directly to attack them. It is not againſt the reaſonings of 
the champions of corruption, (for they have produced none, ) 
i but it is againſt their craft and their miſrepreſentation, that we 
| have found it neceſſary to defend ourſelves by the warineſs of 
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our language and our conduct. A ſimilar warineſs, as far as 
the authority of our opinion can extend, we muſt counſel all 
ſecieties allyciated on {milar principles, for the accom an 


. o 
of the fame object, to obſerve; Accuſed as they are in com- 
mon with ourſelves, ee one object, and holding 


forth another of ſedueing the people, by a meaſure ſo fpectous 
and ſalutary as parliamentary reform, into other meaſures of 


dueſperate tendency, and undefinable extent, we can only adviſe 


z 


them to follow our example in honeſty, and ſolemnly declaring, 


that “ they. make the preſervation of the conſtitution, on its. 


true principles, the foundation of alt their proceedings, and the 
meaſure of all their reforms. Language thus explicit will ef- 
| fe@tually combat miſrepreſentation to which, perhaps, ardent 


indiſcretion may, have ſometimes furniſhed pretexts, An early 


declaration of theſe opinions, which we fincerely believe you 
to entertain, will conciliate many to the cauſe of a reform, 
who are now held in honeſt neutrality by their fears. The 


friends of order, after ſuch a declaration, juſtified by conſiſtent 


conduct, will be no longer driven to ſeek refuge from anarchy in 
the boſom of corruption. The intereſted ſupporters of the pre- 


ſent abuſes will thus be diſarmed, for it is only by confounding 


reform with commotion, and corruption with the Britiſh conſti- 
tution, that they are enabled to prolong and to defend their 
uſurpations. All our language, as you will perceive from the 
proceedings which we tranſmit to you, has been cautious, be- 
cauſe all our views are moderate. We are perſuaded that you 
have a ſimilar moderation of views, and we earneſtly exhort you 
to a fimilar caution in languggſmſe. 11 8 

It is only; indeed, with ſocieties who expreſs the ſame mo- 
deration of principles, and adopt the fame warineſs of language, 


that this ſociety can entertain any . correſpondence, ' or promiſe 


any co-operation. We have publicly diſclaimed what we con- 
demn, as well as avowed our real object; and on an occaſion 
unſought for by us, in conformity with this principle, we have 
been compelled to decline all intercourſe with the Society for 
Conſtitutional Information in London; for though we neither 
wiſh to attack, nor pretend to dictate, we are certainly entitled 
to decline all intercourſe with men whoſe views and principles 
appear to us irreconcileable with ours. ee | 
Qn the particular meaſure which you ſuggeſt for collecting the 


opinion of the people, on the ſubject of reform, we do not feel 
ourſelves yet prepared to decide. In a more advanced ſtage of 


the bufinets, it may become very fit matter for deliberation. 
Permit us, Sir, to conclude, with congratulating you, and 
congratulating our country, on the admirable principles which 
your letter contains, and on the intrepid moderation which it en- 


titles us to expect from you. You will deprive our enemies of 


every pretext for counterfeiting alarms which they do ngt feel, 
and of every opportunity to defeat our meaſures by calumniating 
our intentions. e %% br 
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= A Letter of Thanks, addreſſed by the London Correſponding Society 
to Philip Francis, Eg. 
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V. P. for his able Speech in Parliament 
on the 10th of April, 1793, upon the Stockbridge Election Bill, 


= 


Sin. = PLES , . 33% ĩð 
The Committee of Delegates of the London Correſponding 


Society, having peruſed with conſiderable pleaſure your truly pa- 


triotic ſpeech of the roth inſtant, in favour of a radical reform 
in the repreſentation of the people, think it incumbent on them 


as friends to reform, on that broad baſis for which you have ſo 


Corruption. 


the 
\ 


intereſt, or prejudice have precluded knowle 
or, if not precluded, nearly overpowered. The people have ſeen 


ably contended, to return you. their ſincereſt thanks, and to ex- 


prels their obligations for your ſupport of a cauſe to which their 
ery exertion has long been devoted. United as we are upon 


all poſſible intentions, the good of our country, it gives us the 


© moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction to ſee that thoſe principles and thoſe 


intentions are not confined to ourſelves, but that there yet ex- 


iſts in the Britiſh Senate a Patriot who dares ſpeak truth in the 


cauſe of his country, and plead for the people in the face of 
To long has the cauſe of the people 1 Influence, 
e from the ſenate; 


with ſorrow their happineſs difregarded, and their rights unde- 
fended; the oppoſition of political warfare has been the effe&t 
of party, and the exertion of ability had intereſt for its ſti- 


mulus 


Rouz ed from the torpor, the nation has at laſt begun to think 


. for itſelf; ſyſtems of communication have been formed, and me- 
diums deviſed to collect the public voice mediums independent 


of influence or corruption. Such is our ſociety; and from that 
ſociety you, Sir, are requeſted to accept the thanks of an obliged 
body of men, which knows equally how to value-its rights, and 
[eſteem the ſupporters of them. | | 

We have but to wifh, that from exertions ſo able, fo diſinte- 
reſted as yours, the cauſe of the people may be impartially de- 


| bated. in Parliament; and we truſt, when that is the caſe, the. 
_ diſtinction of party will ceaſe, and a parliamentary reform take 


place upon the general ground of equal right. | 
Should our hopes, in this reſpect, prove abortive, it is-impoſ- 
ſible to ſay where may end that ſpirit of enquiry which is gone 
forth among a people who have not forgot that they are entitled 
„Vol. H. e e | 
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rmeſt and moſt patriotic principles, and with the pureſt of 


to 
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for me to 
the ſociety at large. 
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J received with creat Mo Tt 3 af your 141% od 
8 e it with many thanks, which I beg you will expreſs 
e Committee of Delcgates: f you ſociety, 1 to 


With reſpect to a parliamentar reform, the utmoſt that can be 


dune by a few individuals in the Houſe of Commons, and all that 
can be expected from them, is to take every favourable occafion 


to agitate the queſt ion, and to bring the ſubject : as often as they 
can into public view and diſcuſſion. 0 ; 
If the people of this country in general were as hearty and 


_ diligent as your mana in weren the meaſure by declarations 


and petitions, I ſhould have little doubt of its ſucceſs. With- 
out that ſupport, ſucceſs is . On my part you may be 


ſure, that every thing in my power f ſhall be done to obtain. it. 


any Gentlemen, 
| Your moſt obedient humble n 1 
. e | 
Te 0 ie Chitban 10 Secretary: of ed 9 
che Committee of Delegates of the 
een eee Society CEP Mb 
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zettes of the Allies, and from th 
vention of France. F d ME. 
The POLITICAL STATE OF EUROPE is, cherefore, the moſt 
complete and möſt faithful Hiſtory of the preſent Times, and it may be 
added, the moſt impartial, becauſe every Reader is hereby perfectly 
enabled to judge for himſelf, from the Circumſtance of having the As- 
counts of. both Sides conſtantly laid before themn. 
The Work may be had in complete Sets in Eight Volumes; Price - 
Three Pounds in Bards or Three Guineas half bounce. 
* * Gentlemen, Merchants, and others, who are in the Habit of ſend- 
ing new Books to their Friends and Correſpondents in the Country, or 
Abroad, will find this Work to contain a more full and accurate State- 
ment of the Affairs of Europe, at this intereſting Moment, than any 
' other Publication whatever. It is the only Work now printing that is 


entirely devoted to the Plan of a Repoſitory of Public Eyents. _ 

The ProceepiNGs at LarGE on the important TRIAL of JOHN 
_ HORNE TOOKE, Eſq. including the Speeches verbatim of the 
Counſel; the Colloquies with the Court ; the Evidence at full Length ; 
all the Papers which were read; the Judges Charge; and every other 
attendant Circumſtance, Taken in Short Hand, with Attention, by ® 
J. H. BLAxcHA nb, and fince carefully collated with the original Notes 
and other Documents. In Two Volumes. Price Fourteen Shillings in 
Boards. eee nk Ny J 
he Public will pleaſe to obſerve, that this is the ozly genuine 
"Edition of the Trial of J. H. Tooke, Eſq. that has been publiſhed, 


„The GENUINE SPEECHES at FULL LExGTH of the Honourable 
| THOMAS ERSKINE and VICARY GIBBS, Efq. in DEN CE of 
T. Hanpr and J. H. Tooks: Tried by Special Commullion, on a 
Chazge of High Treaſon, Price 3). 
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PHE. COMPLETE. 


Pound Four Shillings in Boards. 


NEW PUBICATIONS," PRINTED FOR J. s. JORDAN. 


IPEE T MSTORY OF FRANCE: 
From the moſt early Accounts, to the Death of L ois XVI The an- 


cient Part by William Beckford, Efq. Author of a deſcriptive Account 


of Jamaica, Thè modern Part by an Engliſh Gentleman, who has been 
ſome Time reſſdent in Paris. sener. with a Variety of Hiſto- 
rica} Engravings, from Original Deſigns. In Four Volumes, Price One 
*,* The Hiſtory of France is, at this Time, peculiarly intereſting to 
every Engliſhman who is not previouſly acquainted with it. The Riſe. and 
Pfegreſs of the Revolution, and preſent State of that Country, are diſ- 
tinctly marked, and thereby afford a moſt ſtriking Example to other 
Nations, as well to the Governors as to the Governed. No Hiſtory can 
at the preſent Moment fo. nearly concern us; and therefore it has been a 
principal Object with the Editors to accommodate the Public with this 
new and complete Edition on the moſt reaſonable Terms. | 
This Work being now completed, may be had in Numbers or Volumes, 
one or more at a Time, to {uit the Convenience of Purchaſers; . 


JORDAN'S PARLIAMENTARY JOURNAL, 
x © FOR-THE YEAR 1796: | TS 
Being an Accurate and Impartial HISTORY of the DEBATES and 
PROCEEDINGS of BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT : in- 
eluding all Motions, Queſtions, Examinations, Reſolutions, Diviſions, 
Proteſts, &c. and Papers of every Kind. In Two Volumes. Price 
Thirtecn Shillings in Boards, | Eo 5 
This Work commenced with the Seſſion of the Year 1792, and hat 
been continued from that Period to the preſent ; conſequently, it con- 


tains all the Debates and State Papers explaining the Origin, and elu- 


cidating the Progreſs of the preſent War, and of every Meaſure con- 
nected with it. 9 | | 55 | 
The very favourable Manner in which the Work has been received 
by the Public during the two laſt Seſſions, and the univerſal Teſtimony 
of its Impartiality, are Circumſtances fo flattering, that the Publication 
of the Debates and Proceedings of Parliament in the preſent Seſſion is 
undertaken without Heſitation, in a Confidence that while the ſame Can- 
dour and Juſtice guide the Execution of the Work, the fame Encou- 
ragement and Patronage of the Public will continue to be experienced. 
In the prefent Moment the Attention of all Europe and America 1s 
directed to the Debates and Proceedings of the Britiſh Parliament. A. 
correct aud an early Knowledge of theſe Debates and Proceedings is, 
therefore. at this Period, more peculiarly important than at any former 
Time whatever. To furniſh this Information from the beſt Sources and 


Authorities, is the continued Deſign of this Publication. And in order 


that it may be communicated in as quick a Succethon as a proper Regard 
to Accuracy will permit, we ſhall publiſh the Parliamentary Journal 
weekly ; and whgn an extraordinary Increaſe of intereſting Matter may 


happen, we ſhall alſo ere, publiſh a Number in the Middle of 
1 


the Week : the Whole at the eaſy Price of Sixpence each Number, that 
the Purchaſe may be within the Ability of almoſt every Individual. - 
*The Journal of the Two laſt Seſſions may be had in Six Volumes, 


price One Pound Eighteen Shillings in Boards, or Two Guineas half 


bound and lettered, or any ſingle Number to complete Sets. 


